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Generality of Mankind know of the World they ide ia. 


Endued with Abilities to know, they continue, through 


1 e and Indifference, in Ignoranee 3 which is a Diſhonous 
to 11 


, - 
$59 iw = 
. 1 


* 7 
— J 
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0 4 
= 
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umanity, and in a Manner reduces us below. the Bealts; - 4 


whoſe Ignorance is the Conſequence of their Nature, and des 
the Effect of Neglect or Indifterence. | | 


It is indeed aftonilhiing that Men, placed in the ieh of * 


Nature, which preſents them with the greateſt SpeQacle it is 
poſſible to imagine, and ſurrounded on all Sides with an Infinity 


of Wonders made for them, ſhould ſcarce ever think of conſidering 


theſe Wonders which are ſo deſerving of their Attention and. 


Curioſity, 


To bring the Wonders of the Univerſe (that Bock which tod 


Great Creator intended Men ſhould read) before their Eyes, in 
the moſt ſtriking Manner, to make them acquainted with hs 
Cuſtoms of their Fellow Creatures in the different Parts of the © 


World, and with the Manufacture of the Things they uſe, se 
the. Intent of this Work; which we flatter ourſelves cannot 3 


but be acceptable to all, but ſuch who are content to "reinain 


as ignorant of the World they live io, as the Brute Creature: 


are. 


That the Plan we propoſe to go upon is good, even the 
Scripture itſelf bears Witneſs,, when it ſpeaks to the Honour of 3 
Solomon, and as an Inſtance of bis extraordinary Wiſdom, that 
He ſpake' of Trees, from the Ctdar-Tres that is in Lebanon, even © 
unto the Hyſſop that fpringeth out of the Mall; and of Beaſts, and 


of Fowl, and of creeping Things, and of Fiſhes. 


As we propoſe to take into our Work whatever is curious in 
the Univerſe, or the whole World, it is needleſs to ſay how 3 
much agreeable Entertainment and uſeſul Information it mut 
needs afford to every Reader ; and as it will be ornamented Wien 
fine Copper- Plate Cuts, it will be one of the moſt beautiful 6s 


well as moſt entertaining "adn has yet been publiſhed, * 


— 
The | 
* 
by * 
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1 The Daivere is 6 full of Wonders, tht it mate notes 
en | om 


3 Dhbeir mighty Maker's over-ruling Care, 
1 * M iſdum, and Power, bis Cieatures all "declare 3 
3 Or great or ſmall they be; in Water, Earth, or Air. 


7g by che Peace we are now become poſſeſſed of a Country, 
viz. CANADA. famous for 4 very remarkable Animal, from 
Which great Profit is derived, we ſhall begin with an Account of 
3 Hits Animal, viz, the Bra VER 5 of the Hair or Fur of which 
- ats "are made. 
3 ee Account in 'the Way of a Dialogue between 
I Sepbr im a ſtudious Youth, Sephia his Siffer, fond of reading and 
- knproving ber Mind, and Mr. Worthy, an intimate Friend"of the 
Family, who had uavelled over moft Parts of the World, and is 
bond of improving the Minds of Sophron and his Siſter, and of 
I if forming them ot, what he has feen or heat& of moſt IRAN 
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eee teins give of 'Y 
—— ee, I 
Fa. This Work was begun juſt aſter the Definitive Treaty was figneds. | 


„* 


"= 5 "67 Citi SAG of Savvy bon 1 
_ Econ 1 ity we noms, | 
_— 10 pm 
i You are abliged © to me, Brother, "For 1 Mr. N 
x £ on this Animal ; but let a. N be 1 
HA kor I make 60 Doubt it will afford ys a very agreeable | 
Mr. Worthy, The Beaver, or as it is othervriſe called, the X 0 
| 1 due of the Wonders of Nature, and may be to Man a 
bi ample of Induſtry, Skill, and Conſtancy in L „It is an 
_ mal that lives both on the Land and in the Water, but it cannot re- 
8 ns a long while together in the Water, and can live wholly on the KY 
= Land, provided it has the Opportunity of or waſhing itſelf | | 
4 5 Laogy The largeſt Beavers are ſomewhat under Four Feet 1 | ' | | 
7 t 2 2 705 _ to the other, and weigh abs - 
bs” Th Lo olour is different — | | 
1 3 limbres where 55 — d. In the more tem | 
=. — 1 — e 3 
= ©. the South, their Colour grows 8 n The leſs black | 
= they are, the leſs they are furniſhed with Fuf. This Creature is co- 
= vered with Two Sorts of Hair all over its Body, except the Feet, 
were there is but one Sort very ſhort. Its long Hair, which is ſome- 
— Hed Fas but diminiſhes by to- 
wie Head and Tail, is ſtiff and gloſly, and gives L e 
dme Creature. Og it CRE — 
f it is Fond by oe: eqpl.c whic props thee its dll. 
= The other Hair ne oe this is as ſoft Nack Down, which 
vier Re and at moſt" not above an Inch long, and this is * 
$ made Uſe of in, Hats, c. This Down affords n a neceſ- , 
DV n whulit its long Hair preſerves the wn from Dirt and 1 


= : 
10 4 Www, 5 i af 


Fabr. e wiſely V doth God 5 m 
-— = what is neceſſary to its Pleaſure ah * 
=: Worthy, . e er Sopbron, there is not even the minuteſt Creature 
mn ip the who the Creation, but what is furniſhed with every 
_ 1 for its Uſe and Pleaſure, fultable Mn Nature and the | 


= Circumſtances it is placed in. l 
=: 3 — Tbeſe Obſervations make me now clear the | 
= fo Yanks ofithat Paſſage in Scripture, Thos, o Lord, baſt made ail : 
1 „Kast, t, and Meaſure. 
— 2 The; Beaver is A remarkable. 7 of. "his 8 N 
=: F 


=. = habe moſt Fur, which r 
dee expoſed to; .whereas thoſe in more ſouthern Countries, where 

much R t incommode and over-heat them, have leſs of it; 
But. to; proceed with my Account of this Animal. Its Head is nearly 
ike the Head of a Field Rat, its Snout ſomewhat lon 
. n th 
but naked within by, Legs 000 hart, ly . thoſe before; 
are ſeldom above a 10 


© Its. Nails are ſloping, and hollow as a „Its hind Feet 8 
ping, RI * 8 


1 1 different ; they. are 1 and furniſhed a Skin between / 
1 the oes like Water-Fowls: So that N 2 yer. goes but 2 25 | 
= on the Land, it ſwims as eaſily as any er Abimal. In T 
= bes particular Notice: It is in the — INS near four Inches — 


5 COLE Dis 3 five in the Mid, 5 it ia an 


— 


8 he is Univer Diplo. | wa "<-"M 
A It is not perfectly round a - | 
4 th, Its Subſtance. 1s * Fat, or a 1 grit e 


their | 

"Took. This noe A+ They ws We Mind may hai 

Way to carry it when they have cut it to Pieces; they SE 
their Ma s are not ſd. cafily tranſported by. Land as by. Water. 
They have nothing to do after. but to roll theſe Pieces inte. 
Water, and then to guide them to the Place where they RR. | 
| Theſe Pieces are thicker or thinner, longer or ſhorter, as the Nature 
and Situation of the require; or one would: ſay that -theſs © 


| AnchiteRs conceive at once every Thing that ries 8 
I Trees, 


a 
. LY, 
| * 
, - 
Xx 
E » Y 
©. 


2 


aly Skin, the Scales of which lie one upon another e "4 

* Fit and are fixed into a x? tender Skin. This ſcaly 17 

2 Room to the College of ylicians at Paris ta pro te 
eaver to be a Fiſhz. and in Conſequence of this — 


Doctors of Divinity have agreed, that the. Fleſh of it Ls 
\ by 3 French in Canada on Faſt- Days. ve alen 


pl 


FE 
Ther 


bron. Truly I don't wonder at thok pronouncing 2n Animal = 1 
'a Fi er e who can 
ite Hob of Jesvs CHRIST. a enn a 3 


ell obſerved, Fl 
0 


bia. Indeed, 10 Feed LIL ith all "7 6 
. tures deed to me which 


am going to tell of the Beavers wi 
FE 6. delight you What Fam going to. thae ; is done by theſe. 2! 85 | 
Creatures, when are about to make an Habitation, is . 
© themſelves : Shall 1 fay in Tribes or 1 It ſhall * i 
vou pleaſe : But there are ſometimes three or four hundred together, - 
making a Town, 3 oy my Fn be ne th 1. enice (a) 
choſe a Place where th of Proviſions, 2 
1 Abore all they a 

e or near, U the De Defect reh 

Ke ky os to 
it in Canada, a Cauſey (5). Far this End 
Trees above the Place where they inten 
Beavers ſet themſelves about a great Tree 
" Teeth. This is not all; They take 


i 


2120 
1H 
5 
FATE 


into the Earth very near each other, and in 
with phable Sticks; and 1 K 

acancies are vp With Cl Tn not. 
of Water can paſs through. It K 0 n 


| 0 The City of Vznicx is buile in the Midſt of Waters * 
6) The Cauſeys which the Beavers make are of great Uſe —— 
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„eicher, Fer, of 8. 1050 Es he Water, to 
* out wr? fon Dita from 1 
Hundred Feet in Depth, are 
they are ſenhble 8 1 
them with . W r at 


— i they enjoy a Shelter from the, Water 5 * | 
Fe HE 1 rr what Tools: Phan they 


e $f js 


ent ones; the 


5 know 00 "which the wiſeſt and. 


"*& 


Nu” But there is ſtill one Man 


of * . 7 — F * A * q 7 7 o 1 [4 * +. & * 8 15 
4 "2. at. 9 . , Fo { 1 * N 
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are 1 1 Number, of —.— the. Cabin, bs 


obſerved, that the Proviſion of Wood for Ten Beavers 
le Feet in a ſquare Surface, and. Ten in Thickneſs, But 
extraordinary Particular, viz. that it is always 
theſe Piles ane F 


5 N —. and thi be Here b. Sl. . e eee 


ee 


them in Re bby oe one I, 
Sophia. How aſtoniſhing is this! 


' Came — for our knowin 
_ the more diſplays his Wiſdom, and Pawer,. ond. 


that he is we cohfined in his Went — hv 


them not worth the Trouble of repairin 
is ſuppoſed that the Beavers, if they meet. —— 


1 . ies Pie or ren Years os Fi, 
3 tot a4 i the maki 


making of Hats, | ä 

orthy. 1 did fo; for though Attem have been. le to ſpin 2 

card the Fur mixed with Wool, and thence to make Cloths and 
Flannels, and even to weave Stockings, Sc. yet they have ſucceeded but 


i. 


Drugpets of Beavers Fur and Wool mixed, but 


re dear, and do not wear well ; the Beaver Fur ſoon ſeparates, and forma 
2 Kind of Dawn on the Surface, which takes off all the Beauty; the 
| | Stockings which were made of it in France had the fame -Fault, © | 
There is One Circumſtance with Regard to the Beaver Fur which is 
very remarkable, that ic, that the Fur of the Skins of the Beavers - - 


which the Stages have woen are the moſt valuable » The. Hatters 


— | cannot nuſe the Fur of the Skins which have never- been worn, © 
 - without a" Mixture of this with it. The Savages, after ſcraping the 


Skins of Beavers on the Inſide, and rubbing- them with the 


. of certain Animals to make them more pliable, ſew ſeveral t 


and make 2 Kind of Mantle, which they call a Robe; wich e 
3 8. N IG ET e they. wear it conlti-. 


7 


1 
* : 
„ 
w.% 
* 


afture in Holland where hey ans =p 


- 


| TT EY tc 
= 7 nil Night; he Jang Hair loom fll off ad ef 
208 and | grows ay, and in this Condition is fit for the Uſe 
of the Hatters. They fa y. the Skins muſt be worn Fifteen or Sinteen 
Months to have the Down in Perfection. 80 that -it may be 
22 

cofergd: or. crowned with. e old: Clothes of the ee e 


5 e T dare ſay the Freveh were not weak) engugh 60 ler ahi: - 

R Leon that Heir old Clothes were fuch an adyantagrous Mets 

| .- 

ori. You may DE ER but, according 
E 


to the Spauiſꝰ Proverb, Cov often breaks the Bag; or, it betrays. 
itſelf. © The Eagerneſs which rench the old Clothes 
of the Savages, {Don taught them that 222 e, and of Courſe 
. to fix a Price upon them. 

1 Does not the Beaver, beſides its Fur, furniſh Men with e 


eher uable Medicine? 
brthy. It does ſo; and Phyſicians call it ear and pre- 


- ride it m un excellent R to | attenuate - viſcous Matter, to 


ſtrengthen the Brain, to remove Vapaurs, to hinder Corruption, and 
to evaporate bad Humour by Tranſpiration. It is uſed alſo, with Suc- 


ceſs in Epilepſies, Palſies, Apoplexy, and Deafneſs. It is-a fellow, 


reſinous, ſoft, glewiſh Matter ;. which is contained in Four r 
Bags, ſituated in the lower Belly, of the Beavers, both Male and Fe- 
e; Which grows hard in the Air, and becomes brown and brittle. 
Ibis is what is contained in the Two upper Bags, or thoſe the 
| higheſt in the Beaver's Body. The lower Bags contain an fat Li- 
vor, like Honey. This thickens with keeping, and takes the Cen- 
ſence of Tallow. It is uſed for ſtrengthening the Nerves : For this 
Purpoſe,” it needs only be applied upon the Part affected. This Fluid: 
Jirvey the Cfeatayd $0. oll ae BY ail with; the Scales of Which, as. 
well as the Tail itſelf, would be injured by. "the Air and Water, were 
it not for this.—.-And here we may admire and adore. the1NFINITE 
Wispou and GooDNEss of the ALMIGHTY CATOR; who, 
at the ſame Time he furniſhed the Beaver with this Fluid, which is 
ſo nec for its Preſervation, endued it with ſuch Properties as- - 
makes it ſo greatly ſerviceable to Man !---- We. in our Works have 
generally but One End in View, and with Difficulty gain that: But it 
ap 8 in the * of GOD, chat his 1nFixiTE. WisDoM in dne 
e 


wee, and mak it ** N | 
Balis Poet, Mr, Porz, 7 2 Jy 


z obſerves ;._,. - 


In 4 Thouand Vow tho" labour d on * = 12 
Movements ſcarce One Purpoſe gain: 
„One Single can its End produce ; 
EY Jerues to pa. too ſome other LI. 


=” ron. Tt i a great Pity that noms, ef thels wonderful. Cee 
me Beavers, were found in the Tyber, or in the Territories ot Parzaf- 
a What fine Things would the Greek and Reman Poets have ſaid; af 


ng True, Sophron.; for even, & 5s Gd, mere for- | 
n Ne hat the Beavers 9 Kind of W *. 
2 ; 


T 3 3 
- 
F 


1 The ue Dit 5 
E Re one Fe ens 
| one his Taſk, placed Centinels to give Notice of the A : Approach peach of 


y, and puniſhed or baniſhed the Tdle.----It is 
— theſe Animals have diſcerned any Hunters, $a of Ae. 


which pon them, they, in divj og ba nN 
n e Set ith conſidera 

Diſtance. This is probably to give Never to ae. N at a 

wat an Enemy is ncür. - TRey Fay alſd that they have the 22 

Smelling ſo exquilite, that being age ge the Water the? Final a Canae at 


t Diſtance. And laſtly, that when rn Ne 
grea ys t 8 


T Tong 6.6 


ee, Ttis ieh we fhall do f &; for I helices 1 would bear to 

N e Al in ouf Cinmate. -- There are at preſent a Species of Bea - 

vers in ſome Parts of 2 but they have not thoſe * : 
en 


lities which ſd much di the Beavers of Canada. Wh. 
French firſt ſettled in C there was a prodigious Number of theſe 
| Oveatures wers, becaule the Surge Sr . ot eral dd or 
ftroy them, as their Skins were not in the Vogue among the Sa- 
vages for Clothi ; and they preferred the Pleſh vf ſeveral other wild 
Creatures for F before that of the Beavers. 
"Sopbron, Pray, Mr, Worthy, can you Se- tie} els nt 
of: Beavers" into Hats? For I have & © great Curiblicy 1 m me 3 


how Things are made, and fuch Transformations 
| ns, away the Fur or Don n into a Hat, . and 


* It in a very 8 for it 
| — — 3 ee eren oy We or” the Ma- 
terials of, and the Manner of making, the Things we daily uſe. I 
. therefore, with great Pleaſure, ſhall make you acquainted with the 
Method of making the Beavers Fur into Hats. But firſt, let me tell Se- 
hia 2 Bird Which I have juſt thought of, that is a 
ative of Canada, A peculiar to that Country. t is called the 
Hy Bird, and Nm t6 that Name given it for Two Reaſons : 
Firſt, for its Smallnefs, for it ſeldom is any bigger than a ce 
May. Bug And, in the- next Place, from à p e 
which it makes with its Win much like that of a grea * Ty. 20 
e. een are like T'wo Neth ts Bill 
e fame ; and it puts out of it à little Trunk, which it thruſts into 
. Flowers to draw out their Juice, upon which it feeds. Female 


has nothing brilliant; a pretty fine White under the and an 


Anm Colour on the reſt of the Body, is all its Ornament. But the 


 - Male is a perfect Beauty; He has on the Top of his Head a little 


Tuft ef a fine Black, «the Throat red, the Belly White; the. Rach, 
Loy of Bed read Tal 10 F 
A ad over s Plumage, gives it a great Bri 
an 8 Down gives it 2 * — re that en 9 
een. In ſhart, | could this Meile Bird pleaſe the Ear 'as much as 
charms the Sight, it would be unanimouſiy voted the Non 4 


SF Binds | N gener de 19 ing: SIP diminutiye Biyd Wa 


Chat, | 2. 
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and ſometimes: five Eggs. 
" Sophia, I am 3 „ Mr 
the Fly Bi 
O ſo ſmall a C | 
d too, how ſurprizi | ich it is endued 
ild its Neſt with ſo much Art and Contrivance | And what mas 
W does it how in attacking the Crow, according as you have 
" Worthy. All this is an undeniable Proof of the 1 


WIS Dou of the CREATOR of ALL THINGS; 


Aſſertion of the PSALMIs T, Great are the Works 40 
* be ſought out by all.----Now, e will 
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ittle Bow-St id thy to 
ne alas ton Do TUG 
his. they reckon. one of | 


. Crown formed; what remains at Bottom below the Strin 


| : "Brim. -:-The Hat being now to ry, hey proce tg i 22 
e ; then it is pounc | 


% 


72 
o 


_ "OD 
: Saf. Aer this Manner, they farm Goret;"or tee br 


| e e . with 
= dive in Places wh 
happen to be flenderer Rn ordinary Thaagh.-i "is 


. remembered, that they deſignedly* make "them thicker in Brim, 
- Hear the Crown, to the Circumference, or in the Crown itſelf. 
"Capades thus finiſhed, "they go on to harden them into cloſer 


' 3s a Sort of Bench with an Iron Plate fitted therein, and à little Fire 
. wnderneath "it 3" upon which laying one of the hardened Capades, 
3 over with Water, and a Sort of Mould being applied thereon, 
| F the Fire, with the Water and preſſing, imbody the Matter 
nto a flight hairy Sort of Stuff, or Felt: After which, turning up 
the Edges all around over the Mould, they lay it by; and thus 
8 other. This finiſhed, the two are next joined ther, 
| as cet in an Angle at the Top, and only Ws one Conical 
the Manner of a Manica Hippocratir, or Flannel Bag. 
Tee Hat thus baſored, they remove it to a large Kind of Ren or 
_ Trough, reſembling a Mill-Hopper, going ſloping or narrowin 
the , or Rim, to Tot, which ie x Copy? Kel 
filled with Water and Grounds, kept hot for the 


Deſcent, or flping Side, called the Plank, the . 4 


ettle, is laid. And here they roceed” to work it, 
| rag r in, one Part after another, 
firſt with the Hand, and then with a little wooden Roller; taking 
| Care to dip it from Time to Time : Till at length, by thus full 
and thickening it, four or five Hours, it is 14 to the Extent ns 
Dimenſions 4 the Hat 2 id 4 a HE How LG 
: woes b $ vent ro c. the m a 
9233 c lers. The thus e t, they proceed to give 

It phe 1 2 12 which is done b the Conical Cap on 8 

5 Block e intended Size o re. of the Hat; and 


hich N round 5 a Packthread, called a Commander : After 
1 Yoon a Piece of Iron, or Copper, bent for that Purpoſe, and 
Stamper, they 1 beat or drive down the Commander all 
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ttom of the Block; And thus is the 


mer al . it has reached 
g the 


85 ARES it over 'a Flair of $traw, or 
with Pumice, to take off the coarſer Knap; then Tabbed over 


- afrefh with Secal-ſkin, to lay the _—_ finer; and laſtly, carded 
with à fine Card, to raiſe the fine Cotton, with which the Hat Is 


afterwards to .--- Things thus far advanced, the Hat is ſent, = | 


is Block, and tied about with Packthread as before, to be dyed. 


— 4 Copper i is uſually: very large, holding ten or twelve Dozen of 


Dye, or Tincture, is made of Lo „ Verdigris, 


5 ok and Alder Bark; to which fome” add Calls and Shumac. 


_ Here prin Bop is kept boiling for about three Quarters of an Hour ; then 


taken out; and ſet to cool, and then returned to the Dye; and this for 


- 


| EE: conſiſtent Flakes, by preſſing down 'a . bardening Sin or 
| thereon; This done, are carried to the Bat, which 


ten or twelve Times ſucceſſively. The Dye os fs 47 the Hat 


is returned to the Hatter, who to dry it, 
en ven; at the 
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=” _— in them. But I ſhould be 
\ ; Go tell 


5 —— of conducting Affairs of the 


The Unverſe Dipol. 


Mo It is the Operation of his Hand, LET a >. Woe: 
3 roger nc erf "ts e * heh ec 
N ines tranſparent t or Nan 
© »., | Who taught the Pye, or who forewarn'd the Jay | ht 
0. To ſon the des Night-Shate ? Tho” the C 5 4 
Beat, not a gle , nor does the Plumb e og 
Luut with more ſeeming Suvets the lufting Hs * 5 
3; N enrol, ew: 5 Birds,” decoy” Ape ee 
This [ppearance, touch the noxious Fruit. N 
**. taſte is Pics , 740 alarm'd, 
be eee thets Way, 
YE haha OT 
| 25 787 5, at bis Meer” Flr EE WIR 
> of 12 id his Services mi ane barry 42 | PRs 
ut is Phyſician s aſe, | 
7, 0 el. avorks his Cure. | RA 
 _ Hark from afar the Mother-T; wrbey ſcreams,” My vey 
Au all her Brood alarms; the doctle Crew | Dank ba 
Accept the Si one and all, expert TAS, 7; DRE 
In t Arto Nut dad c- 88 
e the e tes 0 ok EP 
Mae, ö ul well appriz'd r1 0 
Vat the rapati 's near. SOS: l 
©” "But whoin rnd ber of the a 
bo taught the cautious Mother, . 
Vat batch her Foe, and lie/d: B, > 200, 
Hier own propbetic Soul is active in her, 3 > 
44 2 And more than human Providence her Guard. * 42 


bia. How great are the Proofs of a Divine Wiſdom throughout” 
. Creation, which paſs unnoticed for Want, of being cons. 
y us! 
AT. True Siſter; and yet-it ſeems as it it was *. by the 
pritng Sag reator, that we ſhould confider them; far 
agacity many other Creatures are ended _ as" far as 
l none but the Human Species ſeem capable f 
all cke Works of God, and diſcerning the Wiſdom which ” 
Worthy, if you 
us ſomething of the Natives 0 Canada, and their pecu- 
liar — 17 for where the Animals are ſo fagacious, I have a'Cu- 4 
ty to know what the Human Species are. Wo 
"Wat. I believe'there is no Climate under which we. ſhall find TH, 
at have an Inſtin&' more ingeniqus'thati the Beaver, the 
Door: and the Fox of Canada : And it is certain that the French 
' born there have much Wit (eſpecially the Women, whoſe Wit is 


4 


brilliant and eaſy): They are alſo fruitful in Expedients, bold, 


teſt Moment. 
Ft * and execute what would form 2 . | 
ſhall inſtance in two Canadian Ladies. In 1690 "the 

es being informed that Madam d Fercberes was almoſt 
Abe is her ny approached it without being ſeen, and empties 


| 3  . to ſcale the Pallifadoes; ſome Molket-Skor chat were. fired 


1 aca 6 they 


Noiſe 88 
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ä Nie Univerſe Diſplayed. 19 
ſoon returned; they were again repulſed, and what ſurpriſed them 
the more was, — they vs only a- Woman, and her they ſaw eve- 
ry where: This was Madam at Fercheres, who kept up as" good a 
ountenance as if ſhe had had a numerous Garriſon: - The Hope 
which the Beſiegers had conceived at firſt, to take à Place cafly 
which they knew was without Men, made them return ſeveral Times 
to the Charge, but the Lady, with the yn "ag the Women with 
her, always beat them off: She fought in Manner two Days 
with ſach Bravery and Preſence of Mind, as would have done Ho- 
nour to any old Warrior, and at laſt ſhe obliged the Enemy to retire 
for Fear of having their Retreat cut off; greatly aſhamed of | 
forced to fly before a Woman. Two Years after another Party of” 
the ſame Nation, much more numerous than the firſt, >. C87 up in 
Sight of the ſame Fort, whilſt all the Inhabitants were abroad, and 
the greateſt Part employed in the Fields. The Trapani finding them 
thus difperſed, without any Suſpicion of an Enemy, ſeized them all 
one after another, then marched towards the Fort. The Daughter 
of the who was at moſt but fourteen Years old, was but two 
hundred off the Fort; at the firſt Cry ſhe heard, ſhe ran to 
t in: The Savages purſued her, and one of them came up with 
Fer juſt ds ſhe got to the Door ; but having ſeized her by/a Hand- | 
kerchief that was about her Neck, ſhe let it looſe, and fo pot in. 
There was no Body in the Fort but a young Soldier, anda Com- 
ny of Women; who, at the Sight of their Huſbands, whom the 
| ron hs were bin ing and carrying away Priſoners,” ſent. forth moſt 


lamentable Cnes. 


Courage ; — * by pulling off her Cap; ſhe tied | 
Knot, put on a Hat and a eber and locked up all the Women, 


whoſe Cries and Tears could not but encourage the Enemy. Then 
ſhe fired a Cannon, and ſome Muſket Shot; and ſhewing herſelf with 
her Soldier, ſometimes in one Redoubt and ſometimes in another, 
in different Dreſſes, and firing to good Purpoſe. whenever ſhe ſaw 
the Jroguois approach the Paliſade, the Savages fancied there were 
. many People in the Fort: And when the Chevalier de Cri/afp, upon ' - 
hearing the Firing, came to ſuccour the Place, the Enemy was 'al- | 
CE Lad (and particular 2 5 Bene in. 
"Sophia. Theſe Ladies in parti e young one | 
deed an admirable Preſence of Mind, a Fruit Linen in Ins pop . 
and a Boldneſs, which I muſt on I ſhould not have ſhewn in the 


like Circumſtances.” - . e 
Mr. Worthy. As to the original Inhabitants of Canada, I will in- 


he young Lady loſt neither her Jadgment nor i 
ar ma =o] 


form you of what I know of them 1 and what others, who have been A 


in the Country, relate of them: And from thence you may form. a 
* of them; allowing for the Want of the Advantages for at- 


aining Knowledge, and improving their Minds, which moſt of ghe  . -. 


Furopeant, eſpecially we in this happy Kingdom, have: For there is 
no Gans in che World, 8 s, the Channels of Know- -_ 


, are diſperſed on ſo eaſy Terms as in England 
Brom. I Think: this — e v 
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united in of the k E 
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. or 2 Raule Conſtruction; and even 
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5 _ make a Part of European 
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the 8 the 2 in their common iſcourſe. 
ſay, leaves 


eh of cir eee all the ous of their Ex 
d all che Beauty of their Language och. age 


Sublimity of their Language. , ws theſe 
when the 5200 firſt 4— D with them, erf of - 4 
not |< 


Language wants Ternis toexpreſs many Thi 


with 


Conv 

in ſome ant of it, by a Sort 
They wer Tree furpriud 9 6 ſee the French w 

3 ves as eaſily r 
have al La firange Paſſion for Liberty 3-w warp N 5 
with them, governs rerns all their Actio po poten! vo 
ed but with their Lives. * — 3 41 
them to prefer their own M 8 living to th 

ans : "And t ſay ſometimes, * hich indicates 


Time to — I which their their middle aged and.old 
ſpend in ppc” * E 

Er the CREATO R gether MASY R of the World, the the Gr 
ho governs Every TrinG: oy it is chiefl 
tions they invoke Him; as if the Title which. 
noar, was that of the GOD or HosTs, 

of Ausskont, and his Name is the War FI. the E 
in the Height of the Engagement: Upon the March allo they often 
repeat it, by Way of Encourageinent to each other, and 

his Aſſiſtance. * believed that! 


= a ſtrict i aſt for fine Days, dur 
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Food.---But to proceed with my Account of the Savages of Canada, 
There is, perhaps, no — of theſe People having violated an 
Agreement by the Calumet; for they are that the 
* * IT out 2 hs ſuch a —— aith unpuniſhed. 
-: Sepbron. Certainly, e Sa „ as are called, may put 
many Cbriſtiant to the Bluſh by hack Fidelity to their A — 
Is it not to be wondered at, that theſe People who know ſo little or 
nothing of the great Spirit of the Univerſe, or the true God, ſhould 
be ſo fearful of offending him; whilſt many who live in a Countr 
where he has made himſelf known by the Goſpel of %% Chr: 
and declared his Abhorrence of all Unrighteouſneſs, ſhould dare to 
violate their moſt ſolemn Engagements, and even their Oath ? But 
pray, Sir, What is the Calumet? | 4 5 27 
Wort . Your Obſervation is very juſt, Sanbia. As to the Calumet, 
it is Fact no more than a Pipe to ſmoak in, but they conſirm all their 
Agreements with it, whether of Trade or of Alliances; and as ſoon 
as ever they are confirmed by ſmoaking in this Pipe, they are held 
inviolable. It ſeems as if the Savages, in making thoſe with whom 
they would trade or treat, ſmoak the Calumet, intend to take the Sun 
for Witneſs, and in ſome Meaſure for a Gurantee, of their Trea- 
ties, for they never fail to blow the Smoak to the Sun; and they 
even ſay, that it was a Preſent 'which Was made them by the Sun. 
They uſe it to receive Strangers, to ſignify their Good- Will towards 
them. The * of our Kings are not ſo much rs d; as the 
Savages do this Pipe; for with it a Man may travel in Safety without 
being moleſted, and even venture among his Enemies; and in the 
hotteſt Engagements, if one Side preſents this Pipe, the other oſten 
lays down their Arms. It is indeed allowed to refuſe it, but if they 
accept it, muſt inſtantly lay down their Arms. The Cuſtom is 


to ſmoak in t Calumet, to ſig ify the accepting of 3. —— In the + 


Calumets made for — Treaties, c. the Tube is very 
long, the Bowl of the Pipe is Iike our Tobacco -Pipes, but larger ; t 
is generally made of a Kind of reddiſh Marble, which is very eaſy 
to work, and is found in the Country of the 4jozez, beyond the M 
Mi; the Tube is of light Wood painted of different Colours, 
— ir with the H Tails, and Feathers of the ſineſt Birds. 
When it concerns War, not only the Tube, but the Feathers alſo, 
that adorn it are red; ſometimes they are * ſet on one Side: Ant 
they ſay, that according to the Manner in which the Feathers are diſ- 
poſed, the Savages immediately know what Nation it is that pre- 
— it, and what Nation they intend: to attack. Some Nationa 
of the Savages, the Illinais in particular, preſent their Calumet to 
the Sun, when they want fair Weather or Rain, thinking thereby to 
have their Deſires. They do not preſume to waſh themſelves in Ri- 
vers in the Beginning of the Summer, or taſte the new Fruit of 
Trees, before they have danced the Calumet Dauct. This Dance is 
a ſolemn Ceremony amongſt them, which they upon 8 
tant Occaſions, ta confirm an Alliance, or make Peace with their 
Neighbours ; they uſe it alſo to entertain any Nation chat comes ta 
viũt them, and in this Caſe we may conſider it as their Balls. They 
orm it in Winter Time in their Cabins, and in open Fields in 
ummer. They chuſe for this Purpoſe a ſet Place among Trees, to © 
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* if w.3- 4 B: © \ 1 2 3 — » 
wie Univerſe Diflayed. 
dle a large Mat, as 4 Carpet, and ſet upon it the Symbol of the 
Guardian Spirit of the Hicke the — who gave the Ball ; for 
every one has his peculiar Guardian Spirit: Theſe Symbols they call 
Mazxitoa : It is ſometimes a Stone; a Bird, a Serpent, or any Thing 
elſe that they dream of in their Sleep for they think that th Ma- 
nitoa will proſper their Undertalcings, as: Piking, Tyne j and , 2 
other Enterprizes. To the Right of their Manitoa they place Nees 4 
lumet, making round about it a Kind of Trephy with their Arms, 

vix. their Clubs, Axes, Bows, Qgivers; and Arro ows. Things being 
thus difpoſed, and the Hour of Dancing coming on, thoſe who are 
to fing take the moſt honourable Seats under the Shadow of the Trees, 
or the green Arbours make, in Caſe the Trees be not thiek* - 
enough to ſhadow them. They chuſe for this Purpoſe the beſt Wits” 
amongſt them, either Men or Women. very oy fits down after- 
wards round about, as they come, having firſt of all ſaluted the Ma- 

they do by blowing the Smoke of their Tobacco 

upon it, which is as much as to it Frankincenſe: Every 


then preſents it 


or an 
the 


the Hut, and never goes out: It is made of 

t Trees, the Ends whereof are laid 0 , fo that when Ses | 
: ) it laſts a long while, and the firſt r takes Carew keep ' . 
1t up. "Theſe Cottages are round at the Top, after the Manger of 'n: ; 
or'a Rick of Hay; ſome of them are fix Feet in 


ter: In order to. build them, ſet up long Poles as thick M 
Man's Leg, tall wy oh: oF placing * 1 Circle; joity the | 
Tops together, then they faſten and cover them with Weeds. Wen 
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| terview he had with a Nation to the Weſtward of 


_— + «dad =—_ c_ "— wo 
- 


they 


Ment i 
I 2 e it behoved us to have a. 


4 15 e ſound it furtiſhed with Mats for us to fit on. Elders ſeated 


4 Linn, who appear to be a docible People... T hey dwell 
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tUle; and ſervin only upon theſe m r 8 Which 
22 Ave a great MIT The-Baket with the Corn being 
n the venerated Stool, one of the Elders holds out his Hands 
— 74 * — talks a long Times after which the ſaid od Man dit. 
tributes the Corn among the Women, and no Perſon is Mi to: 
eat of the new- Corn till eight Days 'after the Ceremo This _, 
ſeems to be in the Nature of-offering, or bleſſing, the firſt Fruits 
their Harveſt... 


At the Aſemblies "when the Sazamite, or Pottage: which i8 har 
ll FA Part of their: Meal, is boiled in a tage Pot; they — 


| I on the Stool, above - mentioned, and one 'of the ders. - 


es out his Hands 2 it, ene ſome Words between has: 

for a conſiderable Time, after which they fall to eating 

the young Folke firſt take upon them to be Soldiers, t 
zarment, conſiſling of ſome Skin or Clout, together with their Bows 
diver, and Arrows, are placed on the fame Stool, an old Mau 
Wen t. his 28 over them, niuttering the conforrtting 
WET Garments; Bows 2 and Arrowe, 

ame Ceremonies are u 

em in the cultivating their G rain and other N W rn e 


obacco 
Their e to meet pot a their Formalities, why OA 


particular 
Mr. Jautel, a very ſenſible French 8 
in ſome Goat painted of Rveral Cn ke. which | 


a Colo — Shogl! ders 2 Belts, and Plumes of F 
12 mtg 4 fe A roche 
e : ts 
OO Ts of Feathers, and Hawks Bells: Some of 
them had. Clubs, Which they called Head- Breakers; ſome only — 
Bows and Arrows; others Pieces of white Linen, 8 
2 to Shoulder: All their Faces were daubed with B cle-and 
There were twelve Elders, who walked in the Middle, and - 
outh and Warriors in Ranks; on the Right and Left of ok 
Mpc ER come 3 ys po by. that Manner, he that — xr ud 
n for wh us * ich, when we had done, all the old 
A above their Head Ny g a mot 
are of 


e e 


| 1 2 and embraced us, ufing all Sorts of End | 
ments. hole £ Company conducted us, afterwards, to their 
n ; and after we had ſtaid there a ſhort Time, they — 
22 B & Quarter of a League from thence, being the 


Hut in . they had their public Ne. reat Aſſemblies. 


mſelves round about it, og — brought u * ſome Sap to eat, 
which is has, qt 32 little Beans; Bread e of Indian Corn, 
nother Sort with boiled Flour ; and at laſt they m 


id Inhabjrants of Canada, the moſt nieren ibo 


in Meadows, under Tents made of Skins, — — well wrought. T AY 
les on phys Oats (which: grow eagle in their Marſhes and 2+. 
and by man Wiper * that 0 = | 


be gee 
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N whom they are very liberal when they are fick ; 


26 . Wie IAG 3 
| with Wool, which are- in Herds of Thouſands in their Meadows. 


lie Sioux have no fixed Abodes, but travel in great Companies like 


Fartars, and never ſtay in one Place any longer than the Chace 
De * They allow of a Plurality of Wives, and each has 
ö r aniſh thoſe that fail of Conju ugal Fidelity : 
po Tons their Noſes, 2 1 e 
kin on the Top of the Head, and pull it off, 


out F . po and 3 Animals: And this is 
— of Nations of Canada. The 
* are of a grave Baeades, . whilſt the Chriſtinaux, another 
5 . — are almoſt always finging and dancing, having an extraor- 
- dinaty Vivacity. Their Speech-too is very uble an _ The 
Es of the . —— a People who ſeem to be addicted to no 
Vices ; they are of a mild Diſpofition, and very affectionate. The 


'  Harenchave always applied themſelves more tothe cultivating of their 
Land than any other Nation of the Savages, and in Conſequence 


they are better ſettled. They have more of Government among 
them, and their Country has been better 2 though they have 
never allowed of Poly Mint; They are more — — in their 
Affairs, and . pre 

be attributed to a Spirit of Society, which they have preſerved better 


than the others.—The Lire haying obtained Guns by their Com- 


merce with the-Exropeans, and being good Markſmen, are formida- 

ble to other Nations inhabiting to the Weſtward, — have no 

Arms. The Hina knowing how much aro frighted at the at r- 

of their Guns, make Excurſions very far to the Weſtward, 

— Slaves from thence, which th 1. — ui oe Nato for 
ies 2009-91 want. 'Thoſe Nations are altogether 


3 n Tools and their Knives, Axes, and other In 


. are made of Flints, and other Stones. When the [/{;- 


we nga the whole Village muſt have Notice 


of it, ; and therefor ey uſe to make an Ours at the Door of their 
Huts'the E 8 before 2222 „ and in the Mornin Fol — 
. out. Their C iſned from de ds 


Scars, made wi iche Hairof Bears, or wild Oxen, that 2, for | 
- . .. ouſly wrought. Their Cabins are very large; they are made co- 
-—*., vered, and paved with Mats of Marſh Raſhes. "Their Diſhes are 
Wood, but their Spoons are made with the Bones of the Skulls 
wild Oxen, which they cut ſo as to make them very convenient to eat 


. They have Phyſicians among them, towards 
— 4 4 Gaking that the 
Operation of the 5 they Brag is proportionable to 1 Pre- 


* ſents they make unto them who have nbed them. They have 


no other Clothes but the Skins of , which ſerve to cover their 


5 Women, for the Men go moſt of the Yearnaked. Some of the - 


nos, and Nadoneſhans, wear Women's Apparel: When they have 


- *- taken the ſame, which they do in their Youth, they never _ 1 


Zr muſt be ſome Myſtery in this Matter ; 


and work in the Cabins with Women, which other - 


never marry, 
Mien think it below them to do. Phey may go, however, to the 
Wars; but they Sn not Bows and 


which aro ft, as they fy, only for — — 


a Part of 
oo mock ou Fu —＋ N —— prick themſdves all over the Body, 


dent in their Reſolutions, which cannot but 


f 
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ſtitions of their Jupplers;'and their ſolemt Dances in Honour of the 
Calumet, at A may fing, but it is nov lawful for them to 
dance. They are called to their Councils, and nothing 1s n'd 
without their Advice; for becauſe of their extraordinary Way of 
living, they are looked upon as Manitous, or, at leaſt, as great 
enii. * „ 
Sophron. From this general Character which you give of the Na- 
tions of Canada, I cannot but think that with proper Management. 
and Inſtruction theſe People may be made good Men, and uſeful: 
Friends to Britain. Ree RE IB rg dere A 
Warthy. True, Sophron, they ſeem to have good Seed in them 3 
but they ſtand in Need of the genial Influence of Cultivation, to 
bring it to bear Frait, and to root out the baleful Weeds which a 
preſent choak the good Seed in their Minds : That Reſentment 
njuries, that Proneneſs to Revenge, that Delight in War and Vi. 
lence; that Cruelty to their Enemies, ts which — hw in general 
addicted, either more or leſs. The preſent Time ſeems peculiarly 
calculated for this great Eud: It ſeems to be the Era a pr by 
Diviwvs Provipsncs for carrying this mighty Work into Execution 3 
to introduce Milane/s and Charity. m thoſe vaſt Regions, where now. 
Violence and Craelty reign ; and from the Paths of Rapine and Mar- 
der, to guide their Feet into the Way of Peace.——The aſtonihing 
Succefles of his Majeſty's Arms have diſcloſed a new and 1mportai 
Scene of Action, and opened unexpected Avenues into thoſ& ſavage 


— 


Regions for the Progreſs of Chriffianity, and the Civilization of 


Mankind. And our excellent King hath declared, That the 
as | $075 Satisfaction which he can derive from the Succeſs of his 

« Arms, and the vaſt Extent of his Dominions Abroad, will be to 

<< ſee thoſe Advantages improved for enlarging the Sphere of Fre- 
5 :etanti/m, increaſing the Number of ned] Men, and bringing bar- 

* barous Nations within the Pale of Religion and civil Life.“ 89 
that we may upon Foundation look ard into Futurity with - 
Reſpect to the vaſt Region of Canada, and behold Cities rifing, Arts 
— Chriſtianiiy and Virtue triumphant in thoſe Countries 
where Deſblation now dwells. Under this preconceived and happy . 
State of Ts methinks I behold ſome grateful CarizrTarn 
American 'Tribe nifing up ſtrong in the Spirit of Chriſtianity, and ad 
dreſſing his ſurrounding Peo le 

i dren, the Means which the Drvins Provipsxce hath uſed, in 
pouring ſuch Bleſſings on us in theſe latter Days ? Which of you 
„ hath not heard of the Name of Britain, an Ill 

<< the wide eaſtern Ocean ? s"Ifland became 3 
„ful by adopting the Principles of Integrity and Virtue: Grateful 
« for the aro ſhe had received, ſhe uſed not her Conqueſts (like 


other Nations) for the Ends of political Oppreſſion, but-beca 
the Friend of Mankind, and enlighteted every Country intp 
which her victorioug Arms had led ber. Not Avarice, but manly | 

Prudence and Chrifian Charity, at length induced ber Sons to viſit 
© theſe Climes; where they animated you, by their Example, to true 
„ Religion and —— Virtue. She it is, that hath raiſed du 
from the Worſhip of Sun and Moon, c. to the Knowledge of 

** the living GOD, and a aaa She it is, that * my 
6 if Ag Ke 4 2 . e n > u | 
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thus: Would you know, my CI- 


and lying far off in 55 


— 28 . 4 - The Uverſe Difptayed. 
. $*-fuſed into your Hearts every Cbriſti Grace, converting. am 
. ©, Fialente and Bleed, to Mala unity, and Love.”. .. wn 8 "= 
- Sophia, You preſent to us indeed, Mr. Horthy, a very noble and 
Pleaſing Proſpett of the future State of Canada, and I hope you. will. 
proxe a true Prophet,---Have you any more to tell us of the preſent 
uſtoms of the Savages of Canada? s- AIC IE | 
". *Watthy. They have many peculiar Cuſtoms, very diflerent from 
- our's. Hunting and War are almoſt the ſole Employments of the 
| Men. The leaf Motive or Trifle engages them to take up. Arms, and 
in particular a Thirſt of Revenge for any Injuries received; for, even 
«Time itſelf never heals. in them the Wounds of Injuries, bow light 
| Aoeyer they may be. Beſides this, the Defire of ſupplying the Place of 
the Dead by Priſoners, or of appeaſing their Spirits, is another Mo- 
tive with them of beginning a War with one Nation or other; fo 
that it 13 no unuſual Thing to ſee-a Troop of Adventurers ſet out for 
War, when vne ſhould not at all have expected it. Every 3 
bas a Right zo rale up the Hatchet ; THAT 18, to declare War with 
2 Nation, without any one having a Power to hinder, unleſs 
it be among the Hurons and the Jregucis, àmongſt whom the Mothers 
of Families can declare or forbid War when they pleaſeQ. 
It is true, that theſe little Expeditions, which are made without the 
_ Conſent of the Council of the Nation, are commonly of no great 
» *Confeguence, and little Notice is taken of them; and, generally 
. Jpeaking, the Elders are not much diſpleaſed to ſee the young People 
_ raus exerciſe themſelves. But if they imagine the Affair wall prove 
of Conſequence, they do not N to hinder it, (becauſe 
every one among them is Maſter of his own Conduct) but they endea- 
vour to intimidate-jome by falſe Reports which they give out; 
ſolicit others under- hand, and they engage the Chief by Preſents to 
break the Perixx. . 3 
A War which concerns all the Nation, is not concluded upon ſo 
quickly. They weigh with a great deal of Thought jhe Inconyenien- 
cies and the Advantages of it; and whilſt they are deliberating, hey 
are extremely careful to avoid every Thing that vould give the Ene- 
my the leaſt Cauſe to ſuſpect that intend to break with them. 
When they have reſolved upon War, they, ſay, They have banged 
the Kettle on the Fire ; they ſay allo, They are going 10 eat a Nation; to 
ſignify, that they: will make a eruel War againſt jt. And when they 
would — They Aly in a Qu | 9 = — him a Cup, {that ir 10 
_ Jay, a great Shell) to invite him to drink (according as they expteſs 
5 51 be Brath of ! 2 Flee of their homies 3 . 
. — nan Fa do Nations car thoſe whom they kill or 
make Priſoners i + ee __ | . 
Worthy." It has been faid they have done ſo: However, theſe Ex- 
. prefſions may be only figurative ;-for we have no Reaſon to ſuppoſe 
* 'that the Enemies of Ring David were Eaters of Human Fleſh; and 
yet he ſays, Palm xxvii. 2. The Wicked, even mine Enemies, came u 
AE. LE 4% EAT up my FLESR.——BÞut to proceed in my Account of theſe 
5 ations. 42 es... * its | 8 
ile who is to command in a War, does not think of raiſing Sol- 
diers till he has faſted ſeveral Days; during which he is ſmeat d with 
| Black, has ſcarce any Converſation. with any one, invokes Day and 
Night his tutelar Spirit; and above all, is very careful to obſerve his 
Preams, and being fully perſuaded „according to the * 
3 * = at * . 


otion 


Notion of theſe davages, that be is going to obtain 2 certain Vi 


6 Oy Jo  - "FY 0 8 


"_ ſoners, Or 
* 1 or if 
ſhould loſe their Lives, this 'Chllar ſhall ſerve to receive us, that we 


bury the 


Alter this Preliminaty, which paſſes in a remote Place, and . 


is touched, he ſays, or an Orator for him in his Name, ** Brethzen, 
I know that I am not yet a Man; bat vo Rn]. 


* 
* 
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he ſeldom fails of having Dreams accörding to hig Wishes. The. 
Faſt being over, he aſſembles his Friends and with a. Collar of 
Beads in d. Hand, he ſpeaks to them in theſe Terms: “ My Bre- 
<. thren, the GREAT SIM Ir authorizes my Sentiments, and has in- 
7 ſpired me with yore ors ot 3 2 l ſuch a — 37h 
„not wiped away, his- 1s not covered, a acquit my 
* of n y oo lepr him.” He declares alſo the other Matives 
which make im take Arms. Then he adds, I am therefore re- 
4 ſolved 10 ge to ſuch"a'Place,/to pull off Sealps, or to make Pri- - 
Ae! will ear ſuch or ſuch a Nation. If I periſh.in this 
of thoſe who will accompany me 


may not continue to lie in the Duſt, or in the Dirt.“ By which 

Is meant, 4 it ſhall belong to him who ſhall take Care to 
ad. In pronouncing theſe laſt Words, he lays the Collar 

upon the Ground; and he who takes it up, declares himſelf by this 


bis Lieutenant; then he thanles bim for the Zeal he ſhews to renenge 
his Brother, or to ſupport the Honour of his Nation: Then they 
beat Water; abe 


| the Face of the Chief; they ſet his Hair in 
Order, and it, and paint it; theyalſo nt his Face with va - 
Nous Colours, and put on his fineſt Ro | | 


Thus adorned, he fin 
in a low Tone the Song of Death. His Soldiers :{2bat is to /ay, 
to 


who have offered to accompany him, for no-Perſon. is | 
go) then ſing out with a loud Voice, one after another, their War 


Song; for every Man has —ů — "OI allowed to ſiag: 
: | 


There are ſome alſo peculiar to cnc Familiy. 


ſecretly, the Chief goes to communicate his Project to the Coyncit, 
which conſults upon it without ever admitting to this. Conſultation 


the Author of the-Enterprize : As ſoon as his Project is accepted, he 
makes a Feaſt, of which the chief, and ſometimes the only, Diſh, 


muſt be a Dog. Some pretend that this Animal is offered to the G 

of War before it is put into the Kettle, and perhaps this is the Cn. 
1 ſome Nations They alſo make a great many Inxocati- 
ons to all the Spirits, good and evil, and above the God of War. 
All this laſts many Days, or rather, is repeated many Days 7 3 
and though all the People ſeem entirely employed in theſe Feaſts, 
each Family takes their Meaſures to have its Share of the Priſoners 


that ſhall be made, In; order to repair their Loſſes, or to revenge their 

Slain; in this View 7 malce Preſents to the Chief, who on his 

Side gives his Word and Pledges. In ſome; Places, as 2 | 

28 as ſoon as a military Expedition is reſolved upon, 
b 


the 
ved up may et on 
the Fire the Kettle of War, and they give Notice to their to 


_ the 
bring ſomething for it, by which they declare. that they approve the 


Undertaking, and will take Part in it. All thoſe who engage them 
ſelves give alſo to the Chief, as a Sign of their Bngagement, a Bit of 
Wood with their Mark; whoever after this ſhould go back from his 
Food, would run a Riſk of his Life; at leaſt he would be diſgrated 
r ever. The Party being formed, the War Chief prepares a new 
Feaſt, to which all the Village muſt be invited; any Thing 


g * 


— 


— 
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. of ſuch and ſuch a one remain ſtill uncovered ;. they cry out a- 
« gainſt us, we mult ſatisfy them, they were Men, hom) conld we 
4 forger them fo ſoon, and remain ſo long quiet our Mats: 
« In ſhort, the Spirit that is intereſted — 2 inſpired me 
44 to revenge them. Young Men, take Courage, drefs your Hair, 
paint your Faces, fill your Qui and make our Foreſts echo 
with your Songs of War: Let us relieve the Cares of our Dead, 
« and inform them that they are going to be revenged.” Aſter this 
Diſcourſe, 'and the Applau which never fail to follow it, the 
Chief advances into the midſt of the Aſſembly. with his fighting 
Qlub or Head-breaker in his Hand, and fings. ; all his. Soldiers an- 
ſwer him fi ag, and ſwear to ſupport him well, or to die in the 
Attempt, All this is accompanied with very expreſſive P to 
make one underſtand that they- will not fly from the Enemy : But 
| it is to be remarked, that no Soldier drops any Expreſſion that 
= denotes the — — they only promiſe to act with a great 
deal of Union and v. On the other Hand, the Engagement 
| ua. requires great Returns from the Chiefs: For Inſtance, eve- 
ry Time that in the public Dances a Savage ſtriking his Hatchet 
upon a Poſt ſet up on Purpoſe, puts the Aſſembly in Mind of his 
brave Actions, as it always happens, the Chief under whoſe Con- 
duct he performed them, 1s obliged to make him a Preſent; at leaſt, 
this is the Cuſtom among ſome Nations. The Songs are followed 
by Dances; ſometimes it is only walking with a proud Step, but 
keeping Time; other Times they are pretty lively Motions, repre- 
ſenting the Operations of a Campaign, an keeping Time; 
laſtly, the Feaſt puts an End to the Ceremony, ar Chief is 
only a Spectator of it, with a Pipe in his Mouth: It is the ſame 
Thing commonly in all their Feaſts of Preparation, that he who 
gives them, toyches nothing. The following. Days, and till the De- 
parture of the Warriors, there many Things which are not 
worth Notice, and which are not conſtan praftited 1: But I muſt 
not forget a Cuſtom which is ſingular enough, and which the /roguors, 
never Asal with. It 9 —— to have been invented to diſcover 


— who. have Senſe, now .haw to be of themſelves; 


theſe People, whom we treat as Barbarians, cannot conceive that 
any Man can have true Courage if he is not Maſter af his Paſſions, 
and if he cannot bear the higheſt Provocations: This is their Way of 
proceeding : The oldeſt of the Military Troop affront the young, 
Boo le in the moſt injurious Manner they can think of, eſpecially: 

e who have never yet ſeen their Enemy: They throw Coals upon 
their Heads, they make them the ſharpeſt oaches, they load 
them with the moſt injurious Expreſſions, and cary this Game to 
the greateſt Extremities. This muſt be endured with a perfect In- 
ſendbility; to'ſhew on theſe Occaſions the leaſt Sign of Impatience, 

would be enough to be judged unworthy of bearing Arms tor ever; 
But when this is practiſed L of the ſame Age, as it often 
happens, the Aggreſſor muſt be well aſſured that he has nothing to 
account for himſelf, otherwiſe, when the Game is done, he would 
be obliged to make Amends for the Inſult by a Preſent : I ſay when 
the Game is done, for all the Time it laſts they muſt ſuffer every 
Thing without being angry, tho* the Joke is often carried ſo wes : 


$- # 


5 on Crier een 3 
= to throw Fire-brande at their Heads, and t give them great Blows | 
with a 
1 ie [Is of being cared of thelr Wowmds, if they. have the 
Misfortune to receive any, does not contribute a little to engage the 
braveſt 2 themſelves to the greateſt Dangers, N | 
have related, they prepare the Drugs, About which their 
employed: All the illage being aſſemb led, one of e ; 
declares, that he's ng to communicate to the Roots and _ 
of which he has 1 uo OL the Virtue of healing 
Sorts of Wounds, ind even of ret * — 10 the Deas 1 ve all 
diately-he begins to ſing ch anfwrer him; and they ſup- 
e, that du uring che Ce Cheer, Ie you will not ofe to be very 
armonious, hich is — £2 with many — of the 
A the healing Virtue is communicated to the Drugs. The 
rincipal —4 proves them afterwards, lie begins by making 
fis Lips lies his Remedy, the Blood, which the Im- 
poſtor rakes Care to ſuc uck in dexterouſly, ceaſes to run, and they cry 
4' Miracle: After this he takes a dead Animal, he gives the Com- 
pan Time enough to be well affared it is dend, then by Meam of 
a Pipe which he has thruſt under its Tail, he cauſes it to ſtir, in 
blowing ſome Herbs into its Mouth, and their Cries of Admirationt 
are redoubled. Laſtly, all the Troop of of Jugglers round the Ca 
bins ſinging the Virtue of their Me 


Bottom do not impoſe upon any fenfible Perfon; No they ens he "08 


Multitude, and Cuſtom — be be followed. 
There is another Cuſtom peculiar to the Miami, and 
ſome Nations in the hag roger of Lowifiana. Ih 
itneſs of them. After 


the Van, holding in their Hands- 
2 which con all Il che Thin which they uſed in their 
Conjurations. They al ſtrove to aer in ther Comtor- 
ſions, and as any one diſtinguiſhed himſelf in this Way, 
1 him with 
mage to the Idols, all the Peop 
Sound + of z'Dram and à Chichitour Ca,; and during this Time the 
| Jogglers made a Shew of bewitching ſome of the Savages, wh 
med ready to expire; then ye Face Powder upon their 
Lips, they made them recover. en this Farce had laffed fore” 
TI he who prefided at the Feaſt, having — 7 $:des ——_ 
and two Women, run thre? all the Cabins, to 
tice that the Sacrifices were going to begin. 
— his I he put both his Hands on 
8 The Victims were whe 

— — Side the Cries of thoſe Animals, whoſe 'Throats Tone 
and: the Savages howling with all their * —— f 
their Cries. As ſoon as che Pleſh was dreſſe they o ffered it to the 
S 9 

never c r the an 5 
— y the Diſtribution that was made to theſe Qgacks of War- 
ever was found the moſt to their Liking in all the B 


F 
(4) Wa e Goin eee, 


4 
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3 before. by.ſecret Negocia- 
tions. All Things being — an and "and the Bay of of De _— | 


_ ROPER 


frightful Manner. The Chief makes them a 


f 55 ormerly the Arms of theſe. People were — EG Arrows, and 
0 


as; Ae Pique as 


e 2 N 
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© From the Time that che m is taken to make War, till 


the of the Warriors, 5 our War every. 
Night; the Days are paſſed in-makin DE de- 
i ſome Warriors to. 2 app 2 their Neigh- 

es, whom 


take their Leave with great D | 

ry body deſires ſomething ny gee been uſed. 15 | 

in e give hom fome Pledges of tiendſhip, and 
tual Remembrance. They ſcarce 2 any 


— he cake their Robe to.give them a better, . —.— „ 

ey all meet at the ian de ett de = 

i reds Darke R 10. them, ana ug [pgs 

in publick from that D They, paint their E elves, 

every one according 8 own Fancy, and | 
NET > 


comes out of his Cabin finging the Song. of | of N 


him in a Line, keeping a 
every Morning when th — roo At 8 2 


men go before with roviſions, and when the 
with them __ give — IR A and r 9 
| 22240 as much as the Seaſon will permit. . 


ad of a Javelin, which, as well as their was armed 
int of Bone wrought in different Shapes: Befdes this they ad 


"han ball che Head-breaker.; this! Liga x Jitle, Club- of v 
0 Wood, the Head of which is round, and wind 29 Edge | 


to cut · The greateſt Part have no beleive Zoo 992 2 when they 


attack an Intrenchment; T7 $2 l» Body N nue 
Boards; ſdme have a Sort wraſs 2 . dor. mall 
able Sticks pre tty well wrought; ; Defences for 
Arms and Thighs of of the ſame Frag. but as, 8 was not 
fonnd Proof 92 Fire-Arms, I | - wo | 
0 


— | 9 e Muſket 
ng that the other Na- 
tions il not. E Wien — Uſe y our Swords, which 
is very ſeldom, they uſe the Spontoons; but when 

can get & Guns, B and Ball, they. lay aſide their Bows and Ar- 
rows, and ſhoot. very well. Th have a Kind of Enhgns..to —.— 


une another, and to rally by, Theſe are hide * of Bark cut 


round, which they put of * Top of a Pole, on which | 
have traced the ak .and hes” Village: f 
the Av Hs 1s. ar ca ribe has its —— wh 


* 5 2 are alſo . 

[ ſometimes. with REED of the 
2 What they would ll leſs forget than their Amt which 
2823 e with the greateſt Care they are capable © 2 
Manitons ; ſpas 3 thay are the „ under which evgty one 3 — 


ep pot them 3 aun, a Sack painted of various 
hief, they. place this Sack 


there as 190 my ee 


— 5 Ke 5 0 5 * . 
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be contained in ove Sack, they diſtribute them into ſeveral, whith, 
are entruſted to the Keeping of the Lieutenant and the Elders of  / 
each Family. They put in the ſame: Sack or Sacks, the Preſents which 
have been made to have Priſoners, with the Tongues of all the Ani- 
mals they kill during the Campai — and of which they muſt make 
a Sacrifice to the Spirits at their 
In their Marches by. Land, the Chief carries himſelf his Sack, 


hich he calls his Mart; but he may eaſe himſelf of this Burthen, + - 
by giving iow chuſes ; and he need. not fear that any — 


ving it to an 
2 = — elbe to relieve him, becauſe bs carries — or it a 


Mark of Diſtinction. It is; as it were, a Right of Reverſiqn to the 
Command, in Caſe the Chief and his Lieutenant thoulg die during 


the Campaign. * 
As ſoon as all the Warriors are embarked, the 33 firſt.go * 
little Way, and range themſelves cloſe together u ine: 


the Chie riſes u Spoldlin a Chicbiſeue in his He thunders 
t this Song of War; an his Soldiers anſwer hw, we a trebel Hp, 


rawn with all-their — ngth from the Bottom of their Breaſts. The 
Elders and the Chiefs of the Council, who remain upon the Shore, 
exhort the Warriors to behave well, and eſpecially not tu ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be ſurprized. Of all the Advice that can be given to a Sa- 

- this is the moſt neceſſary, and that of which, in in general, he 
es the leaſt Advantage. his n does not interrupt * 


Chief, who continues finging, — woke Famer, conjure: 
Relations and Friends not ** em: e —— — 
together hideous Howlinj ey ſet off 

ſuch Speed that they are — of Sight. 


The Haram and the — do not uſe the Chichshowe, but-. 
give them to their Priſoners ; ſo that theſe Inſtruments, which amo 
others are Inſtruments of War, ſeem amongſt them to be a Mark. © 
1 The Warriors ſeldom make any ſhort arches, 
eſpecially when the Taos is numerous. But they ke, Pre 
from every Thing; and the e gglers, whoſe B Byſinels it is to - 
new them, r 5 _—_ ey ir de W 

are not in a ſuf; dunttry, ey take n tecaution; 
frequently one ſhall ſcarce find —_—_ bree Warriors together; 3 
taking his on Way to hunt: But how far ſoever they ſtray from the, - 
Route, they all return punctually to the Place, and at the Hour, * | 


7 for their Rendezvous, *- 
3 encamp a long "Cond: before. Sun-ſet,. and rommpnly they 
leave before the Camp a large Space, ſurrounded with Palliſadoes, 


rather a Sort of Lattice; on which they place 6 Mari, turn 

towards the Place they are going to: Theyinvoke them for an N | 

and they do the ſame every Morning before — decamp. 

this, they think oy have nothing to fear 1 They ſuppoſe that 2 

Spirits take ta be —— and all the army py-leeps. - 
eive thetie 


quietly under rs: Sa 5 uard. _ — does — un by 
3 Confidence. 0 


1 arb arians, nor 17 
neſs, which nothi nothing, 15 


It has its ere ia in an FIndolence.andL 

conquer. 
Every one is an Enemy in the Way of the Wang never. 

theleſfs, if they meet one of their Alles, or any Parties. nearly equal 


td them in e wich whom tes 1 no NR they make 
E . Frieneihip, 


* = - 
\ 4 my 


* 3 0 4 
: * 
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Sende with ator If the Allies —_— are. at War 
wich the fume Enemy, the Chi ofthe frongel Pr wy re Brom 
_ took up Arm - give fome Scalps to other, {which 

are always provided with for theſe Occations) ) and fays to * 
have Gene your Buſineſs ;*' br it — You have fulfilled your 
Engagement; your Honour is ſafe may--return Home. Bu 


this is to be underſtood, om: the nk: is accidental, that they 
Reinforcement. 


5 . —.— aA d if they th by W 

, they renew their n came there ater, 

| ey quit their Canoes, which they hide very. carefully. If 
Thing was to be obſerved that is preſcribed on theſe | - 
would be difficult to ſurprize a Party of War that is entered into an 


Enemy's Country; for according to the Laws cribed, they muſd 
make no more Fires, no more Cries; muſt hunt no more, 
FIT by Signs. But 


Laws are ill obſerved: 
born preſumptuous, and incapable of the leaſt Re- 
Paint, 1 negle&, however, to ſend ont: eyery Evening 
ſome karte who emplo re. or three Hours in loc round the 
Country. If they have nothing, they ſteep” quietly, and they 
leave the Guard of the Camp again to the tau 31 
As ſoon as they have diſevvered the Enemy, 
222 
Attack is e at 
at this Time in their deepeſt Sleep; — all Night they lie on 
Bellies without ſtirring. The Ap are made in the — 
ure, crawling on thelr Heuds nom Feet till they come to the. Place. 
Then they all riſe up. ief gi ö 
to which all the Troop 
the ſame Time their fr firſt Diſcharge : Then, 
any Time to look about, they fall u 
F lap Years theſe People. Wave fu 
d of cheſe wooden Head-breakers, — they call When th 
ame: Since which theſe Fights are 
—— "ake the Seapo of the Dead and he Dying, 
32 making Priſoners, till the era make no mor 


- If 8 | 


EE —— a, (rk 


the 
e expect if FE fall alive into the | 
ow mies, Iproduee on boch Side Efforts, as * mn [cet 
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gion. The of the Combatants, all with Black 

and Red, — ＋ the r of the Combat: that nothing. - 

doubt, they Gi When the would be oo row 

2 they directly a ee all thoſe whom it would be too trou- 
ell only to tire out 


Prue, aturally intrepid ; a e 

n 

brutal Fierceneſs, they yet ane e the e i of Addon, much 
nds. : But they never t in the Field, but when 


N is, that No N gory matked with the 


14 and that the Glory 
all his People fafe 

two ones that are acquainte 
meet in the Figh re ſometimes paſſe between them Dialoi 
much os 25 Heroes. paſſes not think this hap $ in 
che Hagmt of an ngagement + oo EA ney happen, that in little Ren- 


or forcing an Invrench- 


ach DS Vf an ww 


_ Their W ar — — and it generally | 
oy never are 13 4 ect the A 
— 1 7 ad 1 .they are ener 2 &ilful in ſurprizin 
Moreover, theſe erful Talent (I might ſay 
Inſtinct) to know 1 — Peres * any 
the ſhorteſt Graſs , on the hardeſt Ground , and Trace by thc Stones, 
they diſcover Tome Traces gals and by the Wiy they ate t by: the 
Shape oft of the Feet, 22 ſeparated from each _ 


t m_ different Nations, 
— 1 25 — thok ET aw. I (7 thought a long Time that 


— was ſome t the Reports of all 
| thoſe who have 152 ar amo * * —— are ſo unanimous herein, 
that I ſee no Room to doubt 81 * If among the Priſo- 
12 found any who by Wounds are not 1n & Condi 
0 ried away, def barn __ this is 
eat, and that th 
Part quit at an caller Rate than 
A 2 
ſome Na 3 is, has the Obie of hr 
leave on the Field of Battle his fig on Wer Club, of is Fo 
ue, % N of * 12 2 7 is From 
34 1 to 
94 in be Face: 9 NE NV 


8 CEA, T1 : They add ſome Met 
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.counters, Or 
mon they 


o many Matts ; 15 | po Soldiers by Lines; 
aw armg/et; holding a Stick 
that of Ge ea ; by Homan Þ * Aitboyt 
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tires to his Cabin, where they carry him Meat; and 


: 
. 
* ” 
: i 
. 
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happened ; for when a Party is afraid of bein urſued, they placg 
them out of their Rot; on Pape th dete t Ar a 4 "Mp 
Till the Conquerors are in a Country of Safety, they march for+. 


ward expeditiouſly ; and Jeſt the Wounded ſhould retard their Re» 


treat, they carry them by Turns on Litters, or draw them on Sledges 


I it is in Winter. When they re- enter their Canoes, they make their 


Priſoners ſing; and they practiſe the ſame Thing every Time they meet 


any Allies; An Honour which coſts thoſe a Feaſt who receive it, and 


the unfortunate Captives ſomething more than the Trouble of ſing- 
ing ; for they invite the Allies to care 7hem e And to careſs a Pri- 
ſoner, is 09 him all the Miſchief one can deviſe; or to maim him 
in ſuch a Manner, that he is lamed for ever. But there are ſome 
Chiefs who take ſome Cate of theſe Wretches; and do not ſuffer 


them to be too much abuſed: But 31 equal to the Care they 


take to ſecure them. By Day they are tied by the Neck and the Arms 
to one of the Bars of the Canoe. When they go by Land, there is 
aug one that bath hold of them; and at Night they are ſtretehed up- 
on the Earth quite naked: Some Cords, faſtened to Stakes fixed in 
the Ground, keep their Legs, Arms, and Neck; ſo confined, that they 


yannpt bir; and ſome long Cords alſo confine their Hands and Feet 
In 


ſuch a Manner, that they cannot make the leaſt Motion without 


waking the Savages who lie upon theſe Cords. g 
When the Warriors are arrived at a certain Diſtance from the Vil- 
lage from whence they came, they halt; and the Chief ſends one to 
ive Notice of his Approach. Among ſome Nations, as ſoon as the 

7 earing, he makes various Cries, which give a 


Meflenger is within | 
general Idea of the principal Adventures and Succeſs of the Cam- 


- paign;; He marks the Number of Men they have loft, by ſo many 


ries of Death. Immediately the young People come out to hear 
the Particulars ; Sometimes the whole Village comes out; but one 


alone addrefles the Meſſenger, and learns from him the Detail of the 
News which he brings. As 


s. As the Meſſenger relates a Fact, the other 
repeats it aloud, turning towards them who accompanied- him, and 
they.anſwer him by Acclamations or diſmal Cries, according as the 


. News ip mournful or pleaſing. The Meſſenger is then conducted 
to a 


.a Cabin, where the Elders aſk him the ſame Queſtions as before. 


After which, a publick Cryer invites all the young People to go 40. 
meet the Warriors, and the Women to carry them Refreſhments. In 


« 


ſome Places, they only think at firſt of 5 for thoſe they have 


loſt. The Meſſenger makes only Cries of Death. They do not £ 
to meet him; but at his entering the Village he finds all the People 


aſſembled: He relates, in a few Words, all that has paſed, _ re- 
r ſome Time 


they do nothing but mourn for the Dead. 1 
| When. this Time is expired, he makes another Cry to proclaim 


the Victory. Then every one dries up his Tears, and they think of 
| nothing but rejoicing. 50 1 th 
unters. The 


"Something like this is pradliſed at e Return 
of the Women, Who ſtaid in the Village, go to meet 
them as ſoon as they are informed of their Approach; and before 
they enquire after the Succeſs of their Hunting, they inform. them 
by their Tears of the Deaths that have ha 3 

arture.----:--To return to the Warriors: : 
Vomen join them, is, properly ſpeaking, the Beginning of the Puniſh« 


» 
— 


ce their De- 
The Moment when the 
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ent of the Priſoners :* "Alſo, when ſame of them are intended 
To be adopted, (which is not allowed to be done by all Nations, 
their future Parents, whom they take Care to inform of it, _ res 
ceive them at a little Diſtance, and conduct them to their Cabins by 
ſome round- about Ways. Commonly, the Captives are a V 
ignorant of their Pate, and there are few who eſcape the firſt Fury of 
the Women. But it is Time to aſk ou, Sophroz, what you think 
of the Savages Proceedings in' making War. $9220; "EF 
85 I can't help thinking of the Method which they take to 
try if a Man has true Courage ä e 
""#orthy: Though it is: very different from our Rule of determining 
of the Courage of a Perſon, which is from 8 (even to the 
Deſtruction of himſelf, or the Perſon — the lighteſt Affront, 
et I think the Savages have moſt Reaſon on their Side: For to com- 
at againſt the furious Incitements of one's own Paſſions, and to 
overcome, is certainly the greateſt Victory that can be; and he will 
moſt probably act in Battle, who is -Maſter of himſelf, Many 
fatal Miſcarriages have happened to the braveſt Generals, by their 
not being Maſters of —— 3 who, when they had overcoms 
ns Enemies, could not overcome the Impulſe of their own 
my 


: 


| Ms: I will leave you Gentlemen to decide about Courage; for ' 
Part, I am highly pleaſed with the . of the Savages, in 
diſtinguiſhing the Tracks or F N of different Perſons. 8 
-Worthy. It indeed ſhews great Obſervatien and Acuteneſs, and 
ſeems ſcarcely credible to us; but Pains and Attention can do much; 
And we are not to think every Thing impoſſible, which we ourſelves 4 
cannot do. Von would ſcarcely. believe, Sophia, that any Artiſt ia 
England could make'a Chain with three hundred Links in it, and yet 
not more than an Inch in Length; and ſo light, that being faſtened 
to a Flea, the Flea pull'd it away; and yet thighas been done: And 
I myſelf {a} have ſeen near Durham-Yard, in the Strand, and have ex- 
amined with my Microſcope, a Chaiſe (made by one Mr. Bowerick, a 
Watch-maker) having four Wheels, with all the proper Apparatus he- 
longing to them; turning readily on their Axles, together with a Man 
ſitting in the Chaiſe, all formed with Ivory, and drawn along by a Fleg 
without any ſeeming Difficulty. - I werghed it with the 8 Care 
I was able; and found the Chaiſe, l and Flea, i arely equal 
to a ſingle Grain. I weighed alſo at the ſame Time and Place, a Braſs . 
Chain made by the fame Hand, about two Inches long, containin "mn 
two hundred Links, with a Hook at one End, and a Padlock 7 
Key at the other; and found it leſs than the third Part of a Grain. = 
1 have ſeen (made by the ſame. Artiſt) a Quadrille Table, with a 
Drawer in it, an Eating Table, , a Side-board. Table, a Looking- 
Glaſs, twelve Chairs with Skeleton Backs, two Dozen of Plates, fix 
Diſhes, a Dozen Knives, and as may Forks, twelve Spoons, two 
Salts, a Frame and Caſtors, together with a Gentleman, Lady, and 
Footman, all containedin a Cherry-Stone, and not filling much more 
"© - + parts bald Nelinger: made « Cup of a F 7M 
We-re-told, that one Nelinger made a Cup of a Pepper- 
Corn, which held twelve hundred other little Cups, all * . 


* 4 
. 1 * 1 1 ? *- 
. : i * 1 
9 q - 9 La * . » 4 — 
e Dax onthe Microſcope, Page 299. 
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| t en the Edges, and ſtanding upon a 
| — SHES . 5 fr — 2 wanting Room, the 
h -Corn would have held — hundred more. 
. I am quite aſtoniſhed at what Bar ou have now told me, 
which your Veracity makes me N ubt of; and I am no 
nger ſurprized at the Ingenuit avages, in diſtinguiſh 
the Pootſteps of —— N in the . they do; as — 
what you have juſt told me, I fee that Pains and Attention can 
any Thing, But Tea, Sir, is now ready, if you pleaſe to walk 
into the next Room. 
Vong. I will follow you, Es ee 10 lead the Way: 


CONVERSATION M. 


Wonrnr. SOPHRON. Sor nA. ; 


7 HINGS are ve frequently beou to our Mind from 
8 Worth. ay ok between one 
Thing and e The Mere Mention — a Chain — by a Flea, has 
put me in Mind of an extraordinary Plant that grows in. Canada, 
called the Flea Plant, or Graſi. Its Effects are much more one 
might conclude from its Name ; for ſome Perſons, only by looking 
on ĩt, are ſeized with a violent Fever, which laſts above fifteen Days, 
nd which is moan with a very troubleſome Scab on the 
ands, __ eat Itching all over the Its Effects ſeem to be 
cordin different Conſtitutions of Perſons ; for on ſome - 
as no A, but only when they touch it, and then 
Over like a Leper ; and ſome have loſt the Uſe of their nfs Oye: 
But on ſome it has s Effect at all, either in at it, 
7 it. There has been yet no Remedy found ou 22 
affected with it, but Patience. After Time, all the Symptoms 


Ai. rs 2 
PF, . I think this is the moſt d I ever heard 
7 And now you have made Mention of one P — oof 


h = me an Actount of another, which is as much 
Forkd, * I ſuppoſe this muſt be deteſted in Canada : I mean the 


| eg. The Tea Plant, or 8brub, which ſome think to be a Spe- 
cies of ,* grows in ſeveral Provinces of China, Fapen, 
Siam. it Idom grows n 
ee Ae We pled in Row upon 
| i s a gravelly — is u in Rows 
Urtle Hills about Cſs 06-0 r Feet diſtant ND Ron 
Leaves ate about an, Inch and a half long, 
Point, and indented ke our Roſe or Sweet-briar 
are much like choſe of the latter. It is an 
and bears a ſmall Fruit, whic 
„about the Bi of a 
comes to PerfeQzon. By 


nine or ten of them being put mw a Hole — arms 
eee tranſplanted inw proper Ground. Ther 


ö 
| 
| 
b 
a 
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Gele bel ese expoſed to the South Sun, and yield the Bel Tea# * 
but there is 4 80 grows without 5 Cultivation, which, tho? 
les valuable, lden ſerves the poorer Sort of Peo | 
The Chineſe. know nothing of ial Ter, and ſeveral other 
Names, whi \ in Zurepe ſerves to diftinguiſh the Goodneſs and Price 
of this faſhionable Commodity. In Tisch, though there are various 
Kinds of Tea, they are now generally allowed >. be the Product of 
the ſame 2 . nnch . e Sc. accordin og tor 
the Difference of ime thering it, and the Method of 
Preparation. 255 A Boi, or * Tree, is ſo called, not from 
the Mountains of Fokien, where the beſt of that Sort is ſaid to grow, 
but from its dark or blackiſh Colour. This chiefly differs from the: 
Green * by ita being N » T-o$-o4 or — Weeks ſooner; . is 
in March or April ing as the Seaſon * 4 e = 
in ell ones and the cording * of Juice: Wh : af | 
being left. ſom onger ont ree, art — ui 
being Lf cnc ln Seen N e e Jaice, 5 
h to the Palate, aud raking to the Stomach. The Geog none 
— valued and uſed in China U the Bobea ſeems not to have been 
known there ſp long as two d Centutioonno; fora judicious Hollander, 
who was. Phyfician 224 Botaniſt to che B 5 about a 
n Years go, tell us he had beard wy 5 or: 
ea, being come into e in upon the ſtricteſt 
Search he could Ang could 120 ſuch Thing, and therefore be- 
lieved it was. a We: rt. This makes it — that ori $54 
they gathered all ea at the ſame Ne; dut that fince 
of the e and Excellence of the more juicy Sales, 
they Neve carried their Experiments ſtill farther, by gathering it 
at . ir Dr. Cunningham; Phyfician to the Englifs 
at Cr, gives an Account in the Philoſophical Fran/ac- 
ER, ob a eee 
10nm as tne Bing, or in * | 
PS ls, une, It is farther to be obſerved; tha 7.4 
the 240 f ihe r/t Bid, is indeed the fineſt of the Mb Range f 
3 are ſeveral De es rees of Coarſeneſt in the Leaves, aftes 
ay r bo ** ed; for during all the Months of ga- | 
ing, the Leaves on the Top of the Jkrub are the fineſt and 
and are gradually coarſer the nearer to the Bottom:---As to the Man». 
ner of curing the Tea, the Behea is firſt dried in the Shade, and af-- 
terwards. expoſed to the Hegt of the Sun, or over a' flow Fire, in 
earthen Pans, till it is convolved or ſhriveſpd up (as we ſee it) into a 
ſmall Compaſs. The other Sorts are commonly dried and ped 
the Sun as Tots a gathered; tho?. according to Dr. Canninghum, 
Rohea.is dried in the. Shade, and the Green in Pans over the Fire. 
2 is very rate to find Tea perf nas ©, ob owed the Chineſe * 
other Leaves with it to in — mY one” - 
it bein ug of eng d. Rn Pou RED | 
I amo em ce a Pound Sterling, 
ant more. than i pence 'S that 11 55 moſt probable 1 8 
work_Adulterations of it are made by our own — 7 
1 jo good, 3 is all of a dark og: criſp 8 . — ds 2 2 


Green Tea is alſo to bs choſen 
dal, and gh Coo, wie e for tis borgood. 


of the Leaves appear dark or browniſh.—The Drink Tea is made if g 
| China, and throughout the greateſt Part of the Eaſt, after the ſame" 
Manner as in Europe, viz. by infuſing the Leaves in builing Water, | 
and drinking the Infuſion hot. Indeed, among us, it is afual to 
temper its Bitterneſs with Sugar, but the Oriental; uſe little or none 
with it. However, the Japan are ſaid to prepare their Liqu 
A2 a ſomewhatdifferent Way, vx, by pulyerizing the Leaves, ſtirring the 
Powder in hot Water, and drinking it as we do Coffee. —The Chine/e 
are always taking Tea, eſpecially at Meals: It is the chief Treat 
wherewith they regale their Friends. The moſt moderate take it at 
leaſt thrice a Day; others, ten Times, or more: And yet it is com- 
puted, the eee of Tea among the Engl; and Dutch is as 
great in Proportion as among the Orient. 
Sophia. I 3 then they do not drink it ſo ſtrong as we do; or 
having it unadulterated, a leſs Quantity will do:---I thank you, Mr. 
Warthy, for this Account of a Plant which'T have often ufed, without 
knowing any Thing about it: But I ſhould be glad further toknow - 
what you have heard of the Properties of it. Wanne 
* Worthy. As to the Properties of Tea, they are ſtrangely contro- 
verted. The Eaſtern Nations are at leaſt as much prejudiced in Fa- 
vour of it as the Europeans. The Reaſon why the Gout and Stone 
are unknown, in China, is aſcribed to the Uſe of this Plant; which 
is ſaid further to cure Indigeſtions of the Stomach, to cary off a De- 
ch, and to give new Strength for drinking, to diſpel Wind, to 
| coy RY aponrs, tc. ä W ETD 
Sin. Paal, Phyfician to the King of Denmark, in an expreſs Trea- 
tiſe on this Plant, endeavours to ſhew, that theſe Virtues, aſcribed to 
Tea in the Eaſt, are local, and do not hold with the Inhabitants of 
Europe. According to him, thoſe paſt their fortieth Year ſhould ne- 
ver uſe it, as being too drying: He ſays alſo, that Tea has no other 
| Virtues but thoſe of Betony ; that it is only a Species of Myrtle, and 
thinks it is found iMEyrope as well as the Indie: But this is errone- 
ous,---His Opinion, as to its Virtues, is alſo refuted by Pechelin, in 
a Treatiſe of Tea; where he maintains that it is good- to prevent 
ſcorbutie Diſeaſes ; that its gentle aſtringent Virtues" ftrengthen the 
= tome Motion of the Inteſtines, Cc. But he blames the drinking it 
| with Milk, andefſ; 3 after a full Meal, or after much Wine. 
1 The Chine/e on ea an excellent Diluter and Purifier of the 
lood, a great Strengthener of the Brain and Stomach, a Promoter 
of Perſpiration, and other Secretions, They dtink large Quanriaes © 
of it in Fevers, and other acute Diſeaſes ; and think it <correQs the ' 
Acrimony of the Huniours, removes Obſtructions of the Viſcera, and 
NE ered Sight. , 8 1 "4% * * Nr 5 & : 1 
Dr. Quncey, one of our cians, 0 particularly 
the Green, by one of the wholſomeſt Vegetables that ever was intro- 
duced either in Food or Medicine: But Dr. Janes ſays,” that what- 
ever Virtues are aſcribed to Tea, or however uſeful as a Medicine it 
may be in China, he is very certain, that either che Tea, or the Wa- 
ter, or both, are extremely. prejudicial as an habitual Drink in Enp- ' 
land  inſomuch that he has known many hyfterical Caſes relſeved; 
and ſome cured, by leaving off Tea, without taking any Remedy 
whatever; and one in particular, which was attended with tertible 
Convulſions. But with the Doctor's Leave, however, the Incon _ s 
ER der 0 fr OS 
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encies he mentions, 725 ſeveral others aſcribed to the ai 
Tea, — the unſeaſon able and exceſſive Uſe 
a Want of Regard to particular Temperamente and Conſtitutions, — 


ſuch-like Indafcrerions, than to any in the Plant 
-itſelf For though it has ill Effects on ſome Conſtitutions, Experience 
- ſhews that ſeveral Advantages attend the drin of it. „ 

3 e Ne then! againſt Worehy, yon ſay mare in 
avourite Tra, \ 

* Zut what I am goi i 5, may prove tht wo have Tas 


the Dutch dry and prepate 
; who, for every 
their” preferring 


As own that is full as For 
their Sage like other Teas, and fell it to the 
it to the beſt of their own Growth. | 
ia. By your Leave, Mr. #orthy „ this 
Chine/e are as —— as ourſelves, 42 
my their own, whether they are more excellent or not. 
phron. M 1 likely be — — and, if ſo, ih 
forr 7 wind ally preferring Foreign Things-to'our own Pro- 
ucts is fo univerſal f 
Worthy. Don't be too haſty, Sopbron, in condemaing. This Fond- 
— Eh almoſt every. Nation has for Foreign Productions, ma 
haps be implanted in Men for a moſt excellent Pu i For this 
— for Foreign Productions and ManufaQures, been in · a 
great Meaſure the Support of Commerce, from whence fo much Ad- 
vantage and Im t has ariſen to the World z And not only fo; 
but it has contributed to rouze Men to Induſtry in many Parts of the 
World: For when the Manufacturers of one Country find the Manu- 
factures of another highly valued ons prized, it ſets 2 upon ex · 
erting themſelves to imitate, and, if poſſible, ta excel them 3: And 
= . of Induſtry and Ingenuity is raiſed, which would other- 


| have laid dormant. — ſee, ETON! that _ 
you a Folly,” is productive of Good. Bok 
1 an, fo pr. he 
not'condemn every 0 a8 u at 
pear to — — ally, 1 might indeed have ics, whe may ac 
2 favourite Poet Mr. Pope has obſerved, | 
” Theron Vanity was gt 2— wk 326) * 
Sophia. Since my Brother has made i'r 
hope you will — — Mr. Ware — al ſome 1 rc of NONE 
you Gang the Lea Equipage: * Ware 
| | gladly gratify your Curiofity this Head, $ 
and 1 1 ou about this, 1 * 
But firſt, I will fmiſh what T have to ſay more of the Savages of © 
nada. will take — Recital where 1 left off. 
| All the Priſoners are deftined-to Death, and thaſe whoſe Fate 
. isnot got et decided, are, as L have already . told you, abandoned 
to the Fury of the Women who go to meet the Warriors; and it ia 
_ — dar ch inſt all chat they. make them 
ſuffer. one efj loſt either her Son or her Huſband, 
or an other erſon, that = dear to her, though this'Loſs'had h 
1 ade ty Years before, ſhe is a Fu ;:who attacks the firſt who. 
her pwn And one can carcely imagine how far ber 
. She has no Regard either to Humanity or 


| Rage wil carry her : 
Nane z rs 3 him, one eng 


vi Village, 


* % 
— 


„„ Aue Univerſe. Diſplayed, 
- Fall dead at her Feet, if we did not know how in 
- 'rians are in prolonging the moſt unheard ef Puniſhments. All the 


* 

W 
* 

* 


. 7 their 
© quite furious, and they pay dear for 
_ that they take 


. | Saviges, armed with Stones and Sticks 
Re 2 — that they kill them; ſo much Care do 


Fury alone, not to touch any Part that would endanger 
din allot | 
to defend themſelves; but 
- ſoon be overpower'd. - As ſoon as they are arrived at the Vi 5 
they lead them from Cabin to Cabin, and ev 
them pay their Welcome: In one Place they 
Nails, in another they bite off one of their Fingers, or cut it off 
With a bad Knife, which cuts like a Saw: An old Man tears their 
Fleſh quite to the Bone: A Child with an Awl wounds them where 
he can: A Woman whips them without Mercy, till ſhe is fo tired that 
Hands upon them, although they are ſtill their Maſters, and no one can 


4 2 mutilate 


% 


® o 
* * - + * 
« ” 


Night paſſes in this Manner in the Camp of the Warriors. 


| , and others, aſſect a great od 


and retire to their Cabins, without ſhewing that have 


- Pretenfion to the Priſoners. Among other Nations 


the Air of a Conqueror: His Lieutenant comes after him, and 


2 

C before, who is ordered to renew the Death Cries. The 
- Warriors follow by two and two, the Priſoners in the midſt, crowned 
with Flowers, their Faces and Hair painted, holding a Stick in one 


"held pd they fing without ceaking their Death S0 
Ee . | ; p 2 
70 This png has ſometling mournful and haughty at the ſame Time; 

the Captive has ngthing of the Air of a Man who ſuffers, and 


only ſeek to 
Fate. In Fact, theſe Boaftings make thoſe who hear them 
ir Vanity: But by the Man- 
ner in Which = receive the moſt cruel Treatment, one would fay 
take a Pleaſure in being tormented. | 

Sometimes they obli 


would knock them on the Head at the firſt Blow; yet it never 


they ſeem to ſtrike at Random, and that their Hand is 3 1 
afe. 
this M them; they 


1 | 
ey d, if they were to attem 


it, 


where make 
off SOT their 


2 cannot lift up her Hands: But none of the Warriors lay their 


1 


genious theſe Barba- 


The next Day is the Day of the Triumph of the Warriors. The 

fome „ and a ſtill greater 
ſs on theſe Occaſions. The Chiefs enter alone into the 
without any Mark of Victory, keeping a profound Silence, 
i the leaſt 
| e ſame Cuſtom 
zs not obſerved: The Chief marches at the Head of his Troop with 


the Priſoners to run through two Ranks of 
who fall upon them as if 


take, even When 


% 
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mutilate the Priſoners without their Leave, which chey ſel 
d e to make 


— fame — 
After theſe As won ſet about the Diftribuition of the. C 
WS tives, and their Fate de r 5 
At the Riſing of the Council, u. here they have 3 * mad 
Fate, a Cryer invites all the — 2 to come to an oh 
the Diſtribution is made without an 2 or Di 4 Wo 
men who have loſt their Children or ands in the War, ON | 
receive the firſt Lots. In the next Place Nw fulfil the Promiſes made 
to thoſe who have iven Collars. If chere are not Ca = * 
for this Purpoſe, ſupply. the Want of chem ** 
which thoſe who — them, adorn themſelyves on rejo Th 
At other Times th i he them up at the Doors of thei abins. 


nu Rang Ia N 


al 
Coun- 1 


cren of hk —— or abſired "oy th 


In ſome Nations the Warriors do not entifely de we theme. 
of the Ri ght of diſpoſing of their Captives ; and 8 
Council — them, are 0 liged to put them again. into their Hands, 
if they robes uire it: But wo hs o it very ſeldom ; and when they == 
they are obliged e Pledges or Preſents 2 875 
chi Sbjct If, on Sn they Artival, th » Sap) 7 genera, the & 
ubject, it is ſeldom» op n 
Ae Priſoners of n oppoſed. cond --M 
— — in which their Lives are . 7 Some a 
adopted; and from that Time their Condition differs in 
that of the Children of the Nation: They enter Aer all the . 


* r err 1 


of .thoſe whoſe Places they ſupply; and th 
Spirit of _ L Nation of which th * «A . de 4 
2 * of going o. to . s Au heir own Countrymen. ir 
— would have ſcarcel 7 Gpponed themſelyes hitherto,' but 
| by this Policy. Having 12 a many Yeats againſt all the 
| other Nations, W preſent a Sara Wd reduced almoſt to 
nothing, if they had nat t r £ 


of _ . of War. 
I... wrong om bo 22 that inſtead of ſending into the other Vil- 

their Captives,. they give them to private Per- 
— woe a and, in this Caſe, either they are 
not ſo far Maſters of them, as not to be obliged to conſult the Chiefs - 


to adopt them. inthe fab Caſe, he towhom they make a 

Prof 8 Slave, ſends for him by one of his a d + nee hen Be 
l of his as aſſembles the 

— 2 | * 


2 the Council how they ſhall 88 them ; or elſe they 6 


Fs k pig 


| eu; to whom be declates his Intentions, and afks thei? Ad- 
is Advice is agtceable to his 'Defire. In the ſe- 
Fang Oe the Council, in giving the Priſbner to the Perſon they 
ave determined on, fay to — * * 45 a long Time we have been 
"00 2 e 8 —— Friend, who was a 
| | Or elſe 2 che Spirit of fuch 
1 py Nom 2 iſdom, main tained 
the Public Tanin He moſt oppear ag gain this Day; he was 
& we der 7 aa too fer his Revival any longer: 
* We place him again on his Mat, in che Perſon of this Priſoner.” - 
; 277 75 are, nevertheleſs, ſome private Perſons that are mare 
gon N to whom they make a Preſent of a Captive, 
en "Condition . and with fult Liberty to do what 
& ed Yi And en 13 2 in 
5 put into their Hands, 5 18 to repair 
Is of Tac [4 ome, and io cleanſe the Feat of his Pacer of 
8 ho ther, of his Wife, and of his Children. - If you are either 

| ming to mak * drink the Broch of this Fleſh, or that yon 
1 5 rather replace the Deceaſed on bis Mat, in the Perſon of this 


1 you may him as you pleaſe.” 

doner 13 a - 4 oy: they lead him to the Cabin where he 
155 and the firſt A IR do, 3 is to untie him. Then they 
55 Tape. 28 to walk 4 7 — Wounds, if he — 

an were even putrified, orms, he is 
12 2 omit nothing to make him * e 
on he 
at- 


—— 1 


and clothe, him decently, a Word, the 

$a mo more one of their on Children for fi m 

| 1 5 527 This is their Expreſhon Days 

ke = 755 Feaſt; n they ſolemnly give him the 
replaces, and whoſe Rights he not 

= 0 Wok ain that Time, bar ke lays Bae o under the 


Obli ons | 

Euros and the Troger, thoſe Priſoners intend 
e 

XECUtION, as ave t a 
went they, were Victims which they fattened for he Sacrifice, and 
| hey are really a Sacrificeto the. God of War. The only Difference 
bey make between theſe and che other, is, that blasken their 
Faces all over: Nr Ki they entertain them in the beſt Manner 

pe al able : Th way ſpeak kindly to them; chey 

of Fong * rer accordin 
Sed Manes & tity are to ee 
28 give them young Women re them for Wives all the Time 
have to Tive, * But when they are informed. of their Fate, they 


Bis Cord A en grout £ their elcaping. | Therefore oftentimes 
they haye. been delivered tp a'Woman, the Moment they 


. ey gre em 
jr Death; They alſo ſome- 


0 vr" Fong te, Thing is ready for Rxeeution, ſhie is no longer a 

pers Þ els x Fary eile dez 8 tendereſt Careſſes to the 

efires to rev 5 tw roach s ſhe} uu are goi — 
fp 2 ie 2 f fir mr Aug wert — 


Exceſs of invoking che Spirit of him 
Ali 1 
"6:31 Prock Wy going. to'be-poured'out e 


by — 


„„er FAT YT 


"= FU SP  Þ 4 vY WE I WE. v0 


2 e 3 


rr 


2 = ol, ek by Cuſtom : that a Deſire of ſeeing their" | 

_ behave meanly, the Inſul Line & hich the en do nos ceaſe $0, wake 

41 their Executianers, the Deſire of Revenge, which is the ned 
Paſſion of this People, and which is not t ſuſhciently 5 | 

— whilſt-ehe Courage of thaſe —— the 


dued y and, laſtly, — have a r —. 
Exceſſes — i by fo many 


tthere is no Uniformity, Rules b Andes end 
a eee, that is as 1 


Make therefore no more Com aints; thou 
2 Sha: ake he — of Speeds AT is cho a the be poſer 2 
of Death, varies much as 0 the — 2 the Meaning it is al- 
$ much the ſame. Then a ———— the Captive come out 


on ry cron ny Veioe the Intention of him ar her 


2 by exhor the young People to 
— * 2— 15 him tht is ful 


to whom be a — 


| behave well: A 
— — Brather, — 1 75 2 
. . od mo 
ly there 1 t who 10 e Pri- 
Cnr; ia led 6s 1 of his e mant For t Part they 


the Hands and Feet; but in fel a Manner, that 
E22 — 4 1 ſometimes, when the 5 is _ 


hm 

, he ſings for the Jaſt Time his Death Song: recites 
21 and almoſt always in a Manner the moſt. inſulting 
to thoſe he perceives around him. ogg, 56 ay OI 
ſpare hun, but to remember that he is a Man, and a Warrior 
Either I am much miſtaken: Or, what onght moſt to {i 
in theſe tragical and harbarous Scenes, is not that the Syfterer 
thoold _ 2 he ſhould inſult and defy his Arne. 
as they 4 to. the laſt Moment 1 their Brea 
chere is in S an inch which elevates the Spirit, whicl 7 
it, which takes it N ofß ſomething from the Thoughts of its Suf- 
— gar which hi it alſo from. ſhewing too 1 — 
On the other Hand- — they make, 2 55 Ton 

take-off the Edge of the Pain, and produce the Effect (i 
more) as: Cries and Tears. In ſhort, r no 
= ks Merey, and Deſpair gives Reſolution, and inſpires Bold- 


—— It is — unuſual to hear theſe Wretches ſend 


2 — — the whe ro 4 


umani ; which we — never have — Men to Rave 
believe they acquired it by Degrees, and have beeny = 


Gerede 1 is. not ſu 


horrible Exe cutions: It would carry me 100 far 


"Den 


— 92 


Bat this Kind of Infenvbility is .not ſo. general a4 many have , 


e eee 
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bitants of the Village, Men, Women, and Children, and every one 


does the worſt they can. There are only thoſe of the Cabin to which 


the Priſoner was delivered, that forbear to torment him; at leaſt, 


this is the Practice of many Nations. Commonly they n by 
burning the Feet, then the Legs; and —5 upwards to. the Head: 
And ſometimes they make the Puniſhment lait a whole Week; as it 
happened to a Gentleman of Canada amongſt the | 
are the leaſt ſpared, who having already been taken and adopted, or 
ſet at Liberty, are taken a ſecond Time. They look upon them as 
unnatural Children, or ungrateful Wretches, who have made War 
with their Parents and Benefactors, arid they bew them no Mercy. 
It happens ſometimes that the Sufferer, even when he is not executed 


in a Cabin, is not tied, and is allowed to defend himſelf ; which he 


does, much leſs in Hopes of ſaving his Life, than to revenge his 


Death before-hand, and to have the Glory of dying bravely. 


We have ſeen on theſe Occaſions, how much Strength and C 
theſe Paſſions can inſpire— l will mention one Inftance, which 1s 
warranted by Eye-Witneſſes, who are worthy of Credit. An Jre- 

is Captain, of the Canton of Orneyouth,. choſe rather to expoſe 
Nene to * Thing, — to 3 himſelf 8 F light, which 
of dangerous equence to the young People that were 
ORE Command. - He fought a long Time like a Man who was 
reſolved to die with his Arms in his Hands: but the Hzrons, who 
5poſed him, were reſolved to have him alive, and he was taken. 
ey made him get upon a Sort of Stage, where they 
him all over the Body without any Mercy, and he appeared at firſt as 
wneoncerned as if he had felt nothing. They knew not any longer 
In what Part they could make him feel Pain; when one of his Exe» 
 cutioners cut the Skin of his Head all round, and pull'd it off with 
gem Violence. The Pain made him drop down {ſenſeleſs : They 
12 him dead, and all the People went away: A little Time af- 
ter, he recovered from his Swoon; and ſeeing no Perſon near him, 
ke takes a Fire-brand in both his Hands, though they. were all over 
ſtead and burnt, recalls his Executioners, and defies them to ape 
proach him. They were affrighted at his Reſolution,” they ſent 
th horrid Cries, and armed themſelves, fome with burning Fire- 
brands, others with red-hot Irons, and fell upon him all together, 
He received them bravely, and made them retreat. The Fire with 
which he was ſurrounded, 
made another with the Ladders that had been uſed to et upon the 
Scaffold ; and _ thus fortified in his own Funeral Pile, now be- 
come the Theatre 


1 


* 


mo Body daring to approach a Man that was more than h 

and whoſe Blood flowed from all Parts of his Bode. 

© A falſe Step which he made in ſtriving to ſhun a Fire-brand that 
was thrown at him, left him once more to the Mercy of his Butcherse 


And I need not tell you that they made him pay dear for the Fright 


he had juſt before put them in. After they were tired with torment» - 


ing him, they/threw him into the midſt of à great Fire, and left him 
mere, thinking it impoſſible for him ever to riſe up again. — 
were deceived; when they leaſt thought of it, they ſaw him, arm? 

with Fire-bragds, run yowards the Village, 3 


Iroguoit. They 


an to burn - 


ſerved him for an Intrenchment, and he 


his Valour, and armed with the Inſtruments of 
his Ponifhment, he was for ſome Time the Terror of a whole Village, 
| than half burnt, 


r 
| 2 


- 
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on Fire. All the People were ſtruck with Terror, and no Perſan 

Kea Foes to ſtop him But as he came near the firſt 2 ' 

2 Stick that was thrown between his s, -threw him down, an, 
they fell upon him-before he could rife : They directly cut off his 
Hands & Feet, & then rolled him upon ſome burning Goals; and laſt- 
ly, they threw him under the Trunk of a Tree that was burning. Then 
all the Village came round him, to enjoy the Pleaſure of ſeeing him 
Durn. The Blood which flowed from him, almoſt extinguiſhed the 
Fire, and they were no longer afraid of his Efforts : But yet he made 
one more, which aſtoni the boldeſt: He, crawled out. upon his 
Elbows and Knees with a threatening Look, and a Stoutneſs which 
drove away the neareſt ; more indeed from Aſtoniſhment, than Fear; 
for what Harm could he do them in this maimed Condition Some 
Time after, a Huron took him at an Advantage, and cut off his 


Head. wc eee em 
8 Sopbron, 1 am quite amazed at the prodigious Reſolution of this 
* ndign. * 5 . 


Worthy. It is indeed amazing what the Human Reſolution can da, 
'Fhen exerted to its higheſt Pitch, Vou, no Doubt, Sopbrox,. have 
read in the Roman Hiſto „ how Mutius Scevola having attempted to 
kill Por/enna King of 1 ava his -Tent, . burnt off his Righe 
Hand in the King's Preſence, becauſe he had, by Miſtake, killed one 
of the Nobles i 1 TY e er 
« » Sophren. Yes, Sir, I have the Account of him with Admi- 
rat ion. we 6 «5 q — wn | Eee” 

' Sophia. For my Part, I don't relifh theſe ſhocking Things, and you 
have put me quite out of my good Opinion of the Savages of Canada, 
by the Account you have given, Mr. Forthy, of their Cruelty to 
their Priſoners. | e | i 
- Worthy. I do not wonder that you are affected with it, Sophia ; 
and it is indeed a Cruelty which one with Horror; and Which, 
it is hoped, now the Exgliſh (who are remarkable for their Humanity 
to their Priſoners) are in Poſſeſſion of Canada, the Savages will be 
weaned from. But if theſe People make War like Barbarians, we 
muſt allow that in their Treaties of Peace, and generally in all their 
Negociations, "oy diſcover. a Dexterity and Nobleneſs of Senti- 
ments, which would do Honour to the moſt poliſhed Matons, Ly 
have no Notion of making Conqueſts, and extending atk | 
nions. Many Nations have no Domain, properly ſo called; and 
thoſe who have not wandered from their Country, and look upon 
' themſelves as Maſters of their Lands, are not ſo far jealous of them, 
29 to be offended with any one who ſettles upon them, provided they 
give the Nation no Diſturbance. Therefore, in their Treaties, they 
conſider nothing but how to make themſelves Allies againſt powerful 
Enemies, to put an End to a War that is troubleſome to both Parties, 
or rather, to ſuſpend Hoſtilities; for I have already obſerved, that 
the Wars are perpetual that are between Nation and Nation; ſo that* 
there is no depending upon a Treaty of Peace, ſo long as one of the 
two Parties can give any Jealouſy to the other. All the Time they 
negociate, and before they enter into a Negociation, their principal 

Care is not to appear to make the firſt Step,, or at leaſt ta perſuade = 
cheir Enemy that it is neither thrgugh Pear nor Neceſſity they do 

it: And this is managed with the greateſt Dexterity. A Plenipo- * 
« 9 = . «© — A tentiax 
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| abate Thing of his Stiffneſs, when the A 

85 — nor: in the wort Condition 3 and be often ſucceeds 
gl 


. 


"3 
EY 


5 


; 
E 


thoſe he treats with, — is their -Intereſt 

Hottlities, hong they ave Conquerors. 1. 
indeed much to employ 21 his Art and Elo uence 3 
fats ſhould not be approved of, he muſt well a l 
is not uncommon that the Stroke of a Hatchet is the only 
they make bim. He is not out of , even when he has 
the firſt Sn ; he muſt expect to 
3s taken, Teer ſuch a Violence ſhould be coloured way, if 


Pretence, as Repriſals. This has happened to ſome Frenc 
oquors, where they were ſent by the Governor General: 


— many Years, the Fg efaits who — theſe Bar 
| daring am were under NR 
Manner 14 common Agents of the Colony, found themſelves every 
Day in Danger of being 6 rificed to ſome private Reſentment, or to be 
the Victims of an Intrigue of the Governors of New York. Y, 
It is ſarprizing that theſe People, who never make War through Inte- 
reſt, and who carry their Difintereſtedneſs to ſuch a Degree, that the 
Warriors do never burden themſelves with the Spoils of the Con- 
„ nor ever touch the Garments of the Dead; and if they 
back any Booty, give RNs firſt that will take it. In 8 
wer. who never take up Arms but for Glory, or to be tevenged of 
their Enemies: It is, 1 ſay, ſurprizing to ſee them. ſq well. * 
they are in the Arts of the moſt refined Policy, and 7 
Koners or Spies among their Enemies. They have alſo; in R 
theſe Sort of Miniſters, a Cuſtom which appears at the firſt V 
| Woes gh, which may nevertheleſs be looked waar ar he ir View _ 
8 which is, that they never rely upon the Advices they — 
from r them with ſome Pre- 
ſents: They conceive, without Doubt, that to make ſuch Advices 
worthy to be credited, 2 — them ſhould 
not only have nothing to t alſo chat ĩt ſhould coſt him 
fomething to give them, that ws po fole Intereſt of the -publick Good 
may engage him _ and that he ſhould not do ir too lightly. 
| now give you ſome Account of the Manner of their Mar- 
Tiages. Whenover a Candilian' after havin ng made himſelf 
- famous by his warlike Exploits ieved inſt the Enemies af 
his Country, takts 4 Refolotion ef marryin ing, he looks out for a Fe- 
_ ſuitable to him; and when he is ſure he has gained her Love, 
he addreſſes himſelf to his F father, of his neareſt Relation, who takes 
3 him to go and viſit his Miſtreſs's Father in the Night Time. 
awakes him, lights his Pipe, and preſents it to him, and at the 
fame Time — his Daughter. When are come to an 
_ "Agreement, the young Man's Father afſembles all his Relations, and 
, declares to them His Intention of beſtowing his Son in Marriage. 
"Theſe Relations bring as many Things into his Hut as they are able to 
"beſtow, by Way of Portion for the young Savage. His Mother carries 
Fart of the CD  hegooky g Woman's Hut ; and at the ſame Time 
the Bride's Mother to her Dat ughter, that the is to marry N 
ech a one: The Maiden muſt not offer to retract: *Tis even an 
+ =oAg to her to conſent at once. Having received ber Preſents, 
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< 
+ ſame Time the new Alliance. Every one gives r 
s Mo ſo 


the Bride's Portion: The Bridegroem's Mother and Siſter alſo bring. 
Preſents to the Bride, whom they equip in a yery ſplendid Manner 
on her Wedding-Day. This ſplendid Dreſs, as they call it, is her 
having her Hair perfumed with Bears Greaſe, and a good Bear's, 
Skin over her Shoulders. In this Dreſs ſhe goes to her Mother-in- 
Law's, who ſtrips her of her Ornaments, and gives her others in Ex- 
change, together with a great Kettle. Then ſhe goes back again to 
her Faches Houſe, where ſhe is again undreſſed. Her Mother gives 
her afterwards a certain Quantity of Maiz, which ſhe carries to her 
Huſband, who undreſſes her a third Time; and then the two Families 
divide all the Preſents of the Portion among themſel ves. 
In ſome Places, Treaties of Marriage are entirely carried on by 
the Parents. The Parties intereſted do ndt appear at all, but give 
themſelves .up entirely to the Will of thoſe on whom they depend. 
The firſt Advances muſt be made by the Mothers; but there are ſel- 
dom any made on the Woman's Side: Not but if any young Woman 
was to continue too long without being ſued for, her Family would 
act under-hand to get her a Suitor ; but this is done with a great deal 
of Precaution. In general, there 1s obſerved a great deal of Mo- 
' deſty in the Behaviour of tp young People, whilſt they treat of their 
Marriage: And in Places where they are allowed to {ce one another 
in private during their Courtſhip, though Cuſtom permits them to 
have very private Meetings, yet in the 2 Danger that Chaſtity 
can be expoſed to, and even under the Veil of the Night, they fay 
that nothing paſſes againſt the Rules of the ſtricteſt Decorum, and 
— a Word is ſpoken that can give the leaſt Offence to 
| Sophron, I think this Behaviour of the Savages does them Ho- 
* — they may be a Pattern therein to Nations that eſteem them - 
elves polite. | 7 | TS 1 
* Worthy. True, Sophron ; for it is not ——_ among thoſe who are 
called. the moſt polite Nations, that we find the moiſt commendable 
Things.---But to proceed, In ſome Places young Man is con- 
tented to goand fit by the Side of the young Woman in her Cabin: 
and if ſhe ſuffers it, and continues in her Place, it is taken for. her 
Conſept, and the Marriage is concluded. But firſt, he muft make her 
Preſents: And in this, as. in every Thing elſe, nothing can exceed the 
Diſeretion with which he behaves, . the reſſ Behaviour - 
which he ſhews to his future Spouſe. _ But in the Midſt of all this 
Deference and Reſpect, he gives ſome Tokens that he will ſoon be 
Maſter. In Fact, among the Preſents ſhe receives, there are ſome- - 
which ought leſs to be regarded as Marks of Friendſhip, than as 
Symbols and Notices of the Slavery to which ſhe is going to be re- 
duced. , Such are the Collar, or a broad Band of Leather by which 
Rurdens are drauyn, the Kettle, and the Billet, which are carried to 
her Cabin. This is to let her know, that ſhe. is to carry the Butdens, 
dreſs the Proviſions, and get Wood for Firing, . The Cyſtom is alfs 
in ſome Places, for her to hes before-hand into the Cabin where ſhe - 
to dwell 7 Marriage, all the Wood that will be wanted for the 
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Sophia. In Truth, I think the Savages act an honeſter Part in fairly 
letting the Women know what they are to expect _ 
than our Furdjean Lovers do, who tell ns not! r 
before-hand. But pray, Mr. Worthy, What is the Ceremony of 


Worthy. The Ceremony of the Marriage is performed after this 
Manner: The Relations of each Party aſſemble in the Hut of the 
moſt antient Perſon among them: There they make an Entertain- 
ment after the Canadan Faſhion, on the Day appointed; when they 
meet together with Joy and Jgatisfackion, fing, and dance the Mar- 

iage-Dance. After theſe Diverſions, the m's Relations 
withdraw, the oldeſt four excepted: When the Bride | 
with four aut vated FemaleRelations, preſents herſelf at one of the 
Doors of the Hut, where the moſt d id of che Bridegroom's four 
R comes to receive her, and leads her to her future Conſort, to 
a Place where they are both 'made to ftand a Mat. A Wand is 
preſented ty them, which each of them hol the End. Where- 
on the old Men make a few very ſhort Speeches: The Bride and 

4 = on alſo ſpeak to one another alternately, having ſtill Hold of 
the Wand: They afterwards break it into ſeveral Pieces, and diftri- 

te them to the ſeveral Witneſſes. This Ceremony being over, the 
ride is led back to her Father's Houſe, where her Huſband is obli 
to viſit her, till fach Time as ſhe has made him a Father. When this 
happens, ſhe packs up her Things, leaves her Father's Houſe, and 
to her Huſband's Cabin. Bat it is affirmed by good Authors, 
that in many Places the few- married Couple are together a whole 
ear, living in a oe Qontinence. This is, the ay, to ſhew that 
they married for Friendſhip, and not to gratify a ſenſual Paſſion. A 
young Woman would even be —— at, that ſhould happen to be 
with Child the firſt Year of her Marriage. The Moment a Woman 
is with Child, ſhe breaks off all Communication with her Huſband, 
till ſuch Time as the Child is two Years old: en the Time of 
her Delivery draws near, they prepare a Hut for her without the 
Village, in which ſhe continues, thirty Days; and if the lies in of 
her firſt Child, ſhe continues forty Days. EE REL 

Nothing can exceed the Care which Mothers take of their Child- 
ren while they are in the Cradle; but as ſoon as they ery 
they leave them entirely to themfelves ; not through Want of Af- 
fection or Indifference, for they never loſe the Tenderneſs have 
for them, but with their Lives; but becauſe they think it beſt to 
leave Nature to herſelf, without any Reftraint. The Act which ter- 
minates the firſt oy of Infancy, is giving a Name, which among 
theſe People is an Affair of Importance. | 

This Ceremony is rmed in 'a Feaſt, where no Perſon 
ſent but of the ſame Sex with the Child that is to be hamed. ile 
they are eating the Child is upon the Knees of the Father or Mo- 
ther, who continually recommend it to the Spirits, . — to chat 
which is to be its Guardian Genius; for every Ferſon has their 
own, but not at their Birth. They never make new Names, each 
Family has a certain Number, which they take by Turns. Some- 
times alſo they change their Names as they grow up, and there are 
ſome Names which they cannot go by after a certain Age; but I do 

not think this is the Cuſtom Where : As among ſome People 
in taking a Name a of the People that bore it laſt, 
It 


that a Child is called G e, and treated 


ie Camaro ight really be ſo to the C 
as one who might really > 
| When a Huſband and Wife are reſolved to quit one another, ok | 
is allowed of in-ſome Nations of Canada, the Ceremony Uſe 
of on that Occaſion is as follows: Lie doe bat ut where 
the iage had been celebrated, all the little Pieces of the Wand 
which had made Uſe of at their Marriage: Theſe | barn 
with . which compleats the Divorce without Strife or Dif- 
te. The Woman has the ſame Freedom of marrying again as the 
Van: However, a Kind of Decorum forbids her ng into the 
Arms of a ſecond Huſband, during the Life of the firſt. the 
Huſband and Wife quit one another, 8 Children equally 
between them ; for Children are the ute of the Savages. 
there is an odd Child, it 2 to the Wife's Lr. 
The Savages of Canada, in Sickneſs, have ſtrange Notions of re- 
ceiving a Cure from odd fantaſtic nes ; and the Phyſicians, 
— the Sick, 8 There needs no more for 
_—_ ; Cd Hecht de r. n 
1 t carry this, may appear from 
es Wo aer Dream, real W + kin 
wron man, a or „ was 
with a ſwimming of the Head, and almoſt a | — Contraction 
of the Sinews. As from the Beginning of this Diſtemper ſhe never 
ſlept without a great Number of Dreams, which troubled her m 
ſhe gueſſed there was ſome M in it, and took jt into her H. 
that the ſhould be cured by Means of a Feaſt ; of which ſhe regu- 
lated herſelf the Ceremomes, according to what ſhe reme 
as the ſaid, of what ſhe had ſeen praftiſcd before. She defired that 
they wonls carry ket Gregtiy to the Village where ſhe was born 
and the Elders whom ſhe acquainted with her De exhorted 
the People to accompany her. In a Moment her abin was filled 
with People, who came to offer their Services: She accepted them, 
and inſtructed them what they were to do; and immetiately the 
ſtrongeſt put her into a Baſket, and carried her by Turns, finging 
with all their Might. | | b 
When it was known ſhe was near the Village, they aſſembled a great 
Council, and out of Reſpect they invited French Miſſionaries to 
it, who in vain did every Thing in their Power to diſſuade them 
from a Thing in which they had Neaſon to ſuſpect there was as much 
Superſtition as Folly. They liftened quietly to all they could 7 
on this Subject; but when they had done ſpeaking, one of the Chie 
of the Council undertook to refute their Diſcourſe: He could not 
effect this; but ſetting aſide the Miſfionaries, he exhorted all the 
People to acquit themſelves exactly of all that ſhould be ordered, 
and to maintain the antient Cuſtoms. Whilſt he was ſpeaking, two 
—— from the fick Perſon entered the Aſſembly, and brov 
News that ſhe would ſoon arrive; and defired, at her Requeſt, that 
would ſend to meet her tub Boys and two Girls, dreſſed in 
Ro and Necklaces, with ſuch Preſents as ſhe named; ad- 
ding, that ſhe would declare her Intentions to theſe four. All 
this was performed immediately; and a little Time after, the four 
| young Facing returned with their Hands empty, and almoſt naked; 
the fick Woman having obliged them to give her every Thing, even 
| 2 
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to their Robes. In this Condition they entered into the Coyncil, 
which was ſtill aſſembled, and there explained the Demands of this 
Woman: They contained 22 Articles; amongſt which was a blue, 
Caverlet, which was to be ſupplied by the French Miſſionaries; and. 
alFtheſe Things were to be - ered immediately: They tried all 
Means to obtain the Coverlet, but were conſtantly refuſed, and they 
were obliged to go without it. As ſoon. as the fick Woman had re- 
ceived the- other. Preſents, ſhe entered the. Village, carried in the 
Manner as before. In the Evening, a public Cryer gave Notice, by 
her Order, to keep Fires lighted in all the Cabins, becauſe ſhe was 
to viſit them all; which ſhe did as ſoon as the Sun was ſet, ſupport- 
ed by two Men, and followed by all the Village. She paſſed thro' 
the Midſt of all the Fires; her Feet and Legs being naked, and felt 
no Pain; whilſt her two. Supporters, though they kept as far from 
the Fires as they poſſibly could, ſuffered much by them; for they 
were to lead her thus through more than three hundred Fires. As 
for the ſick Woman, they never heard her complain but of Cold; 
_ *% the End of this Courſe, . ſhe declared that ſhe found _ herſelf 


The next Day, at Sun-riſe, they began, by her Order ſtill, a Sort 
of Bacchanal, which laſted three Days : The firſt Day the People 
ran through all the Cabins, breaking and overſetting every Thing; 
and by Degrees, as the Noiſe and Hurly-burly encreaſed, the ſick 
Woman aſſured them that her Pains diminiſhed. The two next 
Days were employed in going over all the Hearths ſhe had paſſed be- 
fore; and in propoſing her Deſires in enigmatical Terms; which they 
were to find out by Gueſs, and accompliſh them directly. There 
were ſome of them horribly obſcene. The fourth Day the ſick Wo- 
man made a ſecond Viſit to all the Cabins, but in a different Man- 
ner from the firſt: She was in the Midſt of two Bands of Savages, 
who marched in a Row with a ſad and languiſhing Air, and kept a 
profound Silence: They ſuffered no Perſon to come in her Way; 
and thoſe who were at the Head of her Eſcort, took Care to drive 
| all thoſe away that they met. As ſoon as the ſick Woman was en- 
ered into a Cabin, they made her fit down, and they placed them- 
ſelves round her: She ſighed, and gave an Account, of her Suffer- 
ings 2 a very affecting Jone, and made them to underſtand that her 
perfect Cure depended on the Accompliſhment of her Deſire, which 
ſhe did not explain, but they muſt gueſs; Every one did the beſt they 
could; but this Deſire was very complicated: It contained many 
Things: As they named any one, they were obliged to give it her, 
and in general ſhe never went out of a Cabin till ſhe had got every 
Thing in it. When ſhe ſaw that they could not gueſs right, ſhe 
expreſſed herſelf more plainly ; and when they had gueſſed all, ſhe 
cauſed every Thing to be reſtored which ſhe had received. Then 
they no longer doubted but that ſhe was cured. . They made a Feaſt, 
which conſiſted in Cries, or rather frightful Howlings, and in all 
Sorts of extravagant Actions. Laſtly, ſhe returned Thanks; and the 
better to ſhew her Acknowledgment, ſhe viſited a third Time all the 
Cabins, but without any Ceremony eee eee, ee 
The Miſſionary who was preſent at this . ridiculous Scene ſays, 
that ſhe was not entirely cured, but was much hetter than before : 


Nevertheleſs, a ſrong and healthy Perſon would have N y 


1 


her pretended Genius had promiſed her a perfect Cure, and had not 


kept his Word. They replied, that in ſuch a t Number of 


Things commanded, it was very difficult not to have omitted one. 
He — that they would have inſiſted principally on the Refulal 
of the Coverlet; and in Fact — did juſt mention it; but they 
added, that after this Refuſal, the Genius r to the ſick Wo- 
man, and aſſured her that this Incident ſhoul : 
dice, becauſe as the French were not the natural Inhabitants of the 
Country, the Genii had no Power over them. f * 
Thel People, however, have ſome Remedies which they think 
ſovereign againſt ſeveral Diſorders. In acute Diſtempers, as in the 
Pleurify, they work on the Side oppoſite to the Pain: They apply 
Cataplaſms, which draw and prevent the Humours from ſettling. In 
Fevers they uſe cold Lotions, with the Decoction of Herbs, and by 
this prevent Inflammation and Delirium. But their great Remedy, 
and their great Preſervatiye againſt all Diſeaſes, is Sweating. This is 
erally procured by "_ into Stoves which they have, where a 
weat 15 procured by the Va : 
And when they come out of the Stove, while the Sweat ſtill runs 
down from all Parts of their Body, plunge into a River, if. there 
is one at Hand ; if not, they get ſome Body to throw cold Water all 
over them. They frequently ſweat, only to recover the Fatigue of 


Journey, to calm their Spirits, and to enable them the better to diſ- 
courſe of Affairs. In certain Diſtempers they, uſe another Manner 


of promoting Sweat, which is by laying the ſick Perſon along npon 


Kind of Couch, a little elevated, under which they boil in a Kettle 


ſome Branches of Pine ; and the * ariſing therefrom, cauſe a 
moſt plentiful Sweat. They - ſay alſo, that the Smell is very whol- 
ſome. They refuſe the Sick nothing that they aſk ; — they; 
his Deſires in this State are the Orders or Dictates of the Cas 
which preſides over his Preſervation. N n 9 

Sophron. I know not whether the Savages are not in ſome Degree 
right in this Reſpect; for I am of Opinion Nature itſelf points out 

nothing but what is beneficial, - : | 8 

Worthy. Really, Sophron, I am inclined to your Opinion, and TI 
think our Phyſicians do not pay a due Regard to thoſe ſtrong Deſires 
which fick Perſons often have for ſome particular Thing; for Expe- 
rience has frequently ſhewn, that the Indulgence of them has been ſa- 
lutary.---In ſome Nations of Canada, when the Diſtemper is def; 
rate, they kill the Sick to put them out of their Pain. Others for- 
| ſake the Sick when the Phyſicians give them over, and let them-die 
with Hunger and Thirſt, In the Canton of Ornontague they uſed to 
deſtroy young Children that loſt their Mothers at their Birth, or bury 
them alive with them, becauſe they are perſuaded that another Wo- 
man cannot nurſe them, and that they would pine to Death. | 


But methinks we loſe a great deal of Pleaſure in (Laying is the. 
we take 


Houſe, now — Thing is ſo charming without. 8 

g 
opbron. With all my Heart, i Siſter chooſes to 12 

5 Sabi. Yes, all 0 I por Iking; whe 

is file, to fitting ſtill, 


8 8 
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© by this Ceremony. This Father took Care to obſerve to them, that 


not do her any Preju- 


pour of Water poured upon hot Flints: 


cans: I prefer walking; when the Weather 


CP Pein, 


— 
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Werihy. You ave much in the Right, 


to; but which, by Diſuſe and Indolence, | 
bole the Faculty of [warrant you, our Mother Foe 


_ * 

Eden, found herſelf never the worſe, 
r were 

unf. y, there were no Wheel Carriages in 


_ Sophia. I , jeer upon our Sex. 
I will take are —— 3 
there; unleſs it is a 1 eed : However, give me Leave 
to obſerve, that your Sex as little ſond of uſing that Exerciſe 
which Nature enables them to, as our's ; otherwiſe we ſhould not 
fee fo many of robuſt Limbs lolling in Chariots; and ſtill leſs, carried 
by the Toil and Sweat of their Fellow Men. Am not I now up with 
you, Mr. Worthy ? . 
Wordhy. In good Truth you are, Sophia : Pl fay no more about 
your on this Head, as I perceive it may be retorted on my own : 
both the one and the other are Sufferers by this Indolence, as it 
deprives them of an Exerciſe, which no Doubt is very beneficial in 
its Nature, and hinders them from making many pleaſing and uſe- 
ful Obſervations which a Walk often furniſhes. © ; J. 
I think indeed one has not fo good an ity of 

makins Obſervations either on Horſeback, or in Vehicles, as on 
Foot ; there, 


aufe then one can turn aſide and wander here and 
every where. But look here, what Pity it 1s this Peach-Tree 
ſhould have ſuch a Swarm of - Ants about it, to deftroy' it. | 
. Worthy. Say rather, 'Sophron, to preſerve it; for in Fact they do ſo. 
Do you not e ſome of the Leaves of the Peach-Tree are curled ? 
Theſe Leaves are covered with little Inſects. It is not known 
whence, and by what Means theſe Inſects are con upon the 
| Young ſprouting Leaves, which at the ſame Time are always covered 
Lich glytinous and Honey-like Moiſture. However, the Trees in 
this Condition are viſited by Multitudes of Ants; which hurt not 
e Trees, as many are apt to imagine, but do them Service, by de- 
vouring the Vermin which infeſt them. May we not almoſt call it 
n Providence which watches over the Tree, and ſends the Ants to de- 
ſtroy thoſe Inſects, which otherwiſe would greatly injure, if not de- 
ſtroy the Tree? | | 
. I mm — * have condemned the Ants fo unjuſtly; I will 
not for the future be fo forward to judge and condemn. Ec 
. The Ant I aſſure you, Sophron, is worthy of your Eſteem, 
nd well worth your Notice, being a Creature of a very ſingular 
Structure. The Head large, adorned with two pretty Horns, each 
having twelve Joints. Its Eyes are protuberant and pearled : It has 
Jaw faww-like or indented, with ſeven little Teeth that e tal 
opening Side-ways, and able to gape very wide afunder ; 
Help whereof it is often ſeen graſping and tranſporting B ies of 


” _ three'or four Times its own Bulk and 2 It is naturally di- 


vided into the Head, the Breaſt, and the Belly or Tail: Each of 


theſe Parts joining to the other by a very ſlender Ligament. From 
the Beaſt-Part, three Legs come 2 


on either Side. The Tail is 
| _— 


inety whereof woul 
undred and Sevy 


© | ſtored -up 2 

And this is hy — — from that where they reſt and ab. Th 
Corn being kept under Ground, would ſhoot and grow, did they not 
revent it by biting out the Germen or Bud before they lay it up: 
ut this they conſtantly do; for if their Corn be examined, no 
will be found therein, nor if ſowed in the Earth, will it ever 
tate. Was it, however, wm continually in the Ground, che MAE 
ture would occaſion it to {well and rot, and make it. unfit for Food. 
But theſe Inconveeiencies they find Means to remedy by their Vi- 
wr . — pray | 

er very im arti 0 Earth, which 1 
out of An Holes every * and place them in 
Every one of them her Mouth a Particle of this ch, 
it by the Hole, and then goes to feteh another: So chat in a 
ter of an Hour a vaſt Number of ſuch ſmall Particles of 
Earth are heaped round the Hole. Their Corn s ug; 
Earth when under Ground, and covered with the ſame. . 
Particles of Earth are brought out, they fetch out their 
wiſe, and place it round this Earth, making 'two Heaps a 
Hole, one of dry Particles of Earth, and the other of Grains of 
Laſt of all, they fetch out the Remainder of their dry Earth 
on the Corn was laid. They never go about this Work: unleſs 
Weather be clear, and the Sun vr t, but when both are f 
able it almoſt ev 1 a curious. 
ſerver o , thinks that our Ants do not lay yp Com in 
winds but are ſupported in the Winter by the Moiſture 
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lay in a Garret; and downwards into a Garden, which the Windows 
overlooked. The Situation of this Neſt obliged them to go up or down. 
a great Way before they could poſſibly meet with any Thing; but he 
found, notwithſtanding, that none of them ever returned empty, but 
every one brought a Grain of Wheat, Rye, or Oats, a ſmall Seed, or 
even a Particle of dry Earth, if nothing elſe could be got. Some 
travelled to the farther End of the Garden, and; with prodigious 
Labour, brought heavy Loads from thence: It required four Hours, 
4 learnt by e. Obſervation, to a pretty large Grain or 
from the Middle of the Garden to the Neſt: And he computed 
therefrom, that an Ant works as hard as a Man who ſhould carry a 
heavy Load twelve Miles a Day. | a 4 
The Pains theſe Ants took, to carry Grains of Corn up a Wall to 
the ſecond Story, climbing all the Way with their Heads downward, 
muſt be exceeding great. Their Wearineſs was ſhewn, by their fre- 
quent Stops at moſt convenient Places; and ſome a ſo 
fitigned and ſpent they could not reach their Journey's End: In 
which Caſe, it was common to ſee the ſtrongeſt Ants, which had car» 
ried Home their Load, come down again and help them. Sometimes 
were ſo unfortunate to fall down with their Burdens when juſt 
in Sight of Home: But when this happened, they ſeldom. loſt their 
Corn, but carried it up again.----He ſaw one, he ſays, of the ſmalleſt 
Ants carrying a large Grain of Wheat with incredible Pains. When 
ſhe came to the Box where the Neſt was, ſhe and her Load together 


tumbled back to the Ground. Going down to look for her, he 
found the had recovered the Grain, and was ready to climb up 


again: The ſame Misfortune befell her three Limes; but ſhe never 
let go her Hold nor was diſcouraged ; till at laſt, her Strength fail- 

1155 ſhe was forced to ſtop, and another Ant aſſiſted her to carry 

lome her Load to the public Stock. [ gr Ta 

Wonderful indeed is the Sagacity of theſe Inſects: Commen- 

able their. Care, Diligence and Labour: Generous their Aſ- 
ſiſtance of one another for the Service of the Community: 

Noble their public Virtue; which is never neglected for the ſake of 

rivate Intereſt. © In all theſe Things they deſerve our Notice and 
mĩtation. A contemplative-Mind will naturally turn its Thoughts 
— the CO nd Ae of Ant- — to bd P a- 
ns; an „that ſuperiour' Beings ma conſider Hu- 
man Kind and all their Solicitudes 1 Toll, Pride, Vanity, * 
Ambition, with no more Regard than we do the Concerns of theſe 
little Creatures. n dee en oF | A 
: 7 Who could have thought there had been ſo much worthy - 
of Notice and Eſteem in ſuch à diminutive Creature as the Ant? 
What falſe "Judgments do we make through Ignorance ? And how 
neceſſary is it that we ſhould make Enquiries, and get a true Infor- 
mation of Things? ** | | MP” 

. © Warthy. Very true, Sephia; for as it has pleaſed God to appoint 
in his infinite Wiſdom that the Knowledge of the Human Species 
ſhould ariſe from Information and Enquiry, and not from natural in- 
nate Inſtinct, as it does in the Animals, the Human Nature may be 
more ignorant than the Brutes, if it does not make Enquiries, and get 
Information of Things. But the Evening now begins to cloſe,” and 


d 1 * 


8 
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therefore we muſt put au End to ont Converſation as preſent, and 1 
| of you for to Night: ; Ph 
ma tae wy Lowe of yoo ferro Nights | your Company again 
- thy. Ves, Shypbten, 1 halt take al Opportunities of converki 
with tag fuck ble and agreeable 22 as you and your 
CONVERSATION. . 


Won rr. Sor non. german | 


c 


- 


HEN we lat parted, 7 think we were « 1 the 
1 


Worthy. W Subject of the Ant. I have many curious Oblerva- 
tions to entertain you with concerning them, which were made by a 


very inge mious and ſenſible Clergyman. perhaps you chooſe 
to hear feng further Particulars of the 24 * Natives of Fan 
Sophron. What you have faid of the Ants, 
riofity; and I equally long to hear further Particulars of he Nau 
of Canada; fo that I am in the Condition of an Epicure, who ham 
two reliſhing Diſhes before him, of which he can determine 
which to taſte firſt, I muſt therefore, for my own Part, leave it to 
yourſelf, Mr, Worthy, to determine which Subject to begin upon. 
orthy. Since you do fo, Sophran, T will go on to relate to N | 
further Particulars Thave been told of the Savages of Canada, which 


I think worthy your Notice. Having already told you in pot 
| me 


ner they are treated in their Diſtempers, it will not be 

to tell you how they die, and what paſſes after their Death. 
In * when they think themfelves paſt Recovery, they m 

their Fate with a Reſolution truly guical; and they even ice the 

ſhortened by the Perſons that are moſt dear to them, without ſhewi 


cert 

wh 
any Chagrin. The Declaration of the Sentence of the Doctor 
ſcarcely finiſhed to a dyin Alan, before he makes an Effort to har 
rangue thoſe that are about him, If it is the Chief of à Family, he 
firſt makes his Funeral Oration, which he finiſhes by giving very good 
Counſel to his Children: After this, he takes his Leave of 
Body, gives Orders for a Feaft, in which they muft uſe alt the Px 
; fone, at remain in the Cabin, then he receives the Prefents of bis 


amily. | | 
During this Time, hey cut the Throats of cath a they $7 
catch, that the Souls, of theſe Animals may go into the other 1 
and give Notice that ſuch a Perſon will arrive there foon ; and all the 
Bodies are put into the Kettle, to enlarge the Feaſt. Aſter the Feaſt 
15 over, they begin to weep : Their Tears are mterrupted, to bid the 
laſt Farewell to the dying Perſon, to wiſh him a rney, to 
comfort him on his being ſeparated from his Relations and Friends, 
and to affure him that hildren will maintain all the Glery ke 
has acquired. | , | 
We muſt . that the Calmneſs wick which thete 
People look Death in the Face, has ſomething in it very admi- 


rable; and this is ſo univerſal, that perhaps there never was en In- 
e ſtance 


has greatly raiſed my Cu- - | 
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ſtance of a Savage ning np Concern upon hearing that he had 
but a few Hours to live. The ſame Principle, and the ſame Spirit 

revails every where, though the Cuſtoms vary much in all that I 
— juſt mentioned, according to the different Nations. In moſt 
Places there are Dances, Songs, Invocations, and Feaſts, ordered by 
the Doctors; which are in general Remedies more fit, according 
to our Notions, to kill a Man that was well, than to cure a ſick Per- 
ſon. In ſome Places wn; make no Feaſts : They are ſatisfied with 
having Recourſe to the Spirits; and if the fick Perſon - recovers his 
Health, they have all the Honour ; but the dying Perſon is always 
the leaſt concerned about his Fate. | 

Itmay further be added, that if theſePeople ſhew ſo little Judgment 
in their Manner of treating the Sick, we muſt acknowledge that they 
behave towards the Dead with a Generoſity, and an Affection, that 
cannot be too much admired. Some Mothers have been known to 
have kept the dead Bodies of their Children whole Years,.and could 
never forſake them; others draw Milk from their Breaſts, and pour 
it upon the Tombs of theſe little Creatures. If a Village happens 
to take Fire, in which there are any dead Bodies, this is the firſt 
Thing they take Care to 8 : They ſtrip themſelves of every 
Thing that is moſt valuable, to adorn the Dead. From Time to 
Time they open their Coffins to change their Dreſs, and they take the 
Meat out of their own Mouths to carry it to the Sepulchres, and to 
the Places where they fancy their Souls walk. In a Word, they are 
at much greater Expences for the Dead than for the Living. 

As ſoon as the ſick Perſon expires, the Place is filled with mourn- 
ful Cries, and this laſts as long as the Family is able to defray the Ex- 
pence; for they muſt keep open Table all this Time. The dead Body, 
dre ſſed in the fineſt Robe they have, with the Face painted, the Arms and 
all that belonged to the Deceaſed, by his Side, 15 expoſed at the Door 
of the Cabin 1n the Poſture it is to have in the Tomb, and this Poſ- 
ture is the ſame in many Places as that of the Child in the Mother's 
Womb. The Cuſtom of ſome Nations is for the Relations of the 
Deceaſed to faſt to the End of the Funeral, and all this Interval is 

afſed in Tears and Cries, in treating their Viſiters, in praiſing the 
Dead, and in mutual Compliments. In other Places they hire Wo- 
men to weep, who perform their Duty punRually : They ſing, they 
dance, they weep without ceaſing, and always keeping Time. But 
theſe Demonſtrations of a feigned Sorrow, do not prevent what Na- 
ture requires from the Relations of the Deceaſed. 

I am apt to think that they carry the dead Body without Ceremon 
to the Place of Interment; at leaſt I find no Mention of any ſuc 
Thing in any Relation: But when it is in the Grave, they take Care 
to cover it in ſuch a Manner that the Earth does not touch it: It lies 
as in a little Cave, lined with Skins, much richer and better adorned 
than a Cabin. Then they ſet up a Poſt over the Grave, and they fix 
on it every Thing that may ſhew the Eſteem they had for the De- 
ceaſed. _ ſometimes ſet on it his Portrait, and every Thing that 
may ſerve to ſhew to Paſſengers who he was, and the fineſt Actions of 
his Life. They carry freſh Proviſions to the Tomb, every Morning; 
and as the Dogs and other Beaſts do not fail to reap the Benefit of 1t, 
they are willing to believe that theſe 'Things haye been eaten by the 


Souls of the Deceaſed. 
Neverthelefs, 


PF 
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Nevertheleſs, at the End of a certain Number of Years, take 
as much Care to efface out of their Minds the Remembrance of thoſe 
they have loſt, as they did before to preſerve it; and this ſolely to 
put an End to the Grief they felt for their Loſs. 

Some Miſſionaries one Day aſking their new Converts, why they 
deprived themſelves of their moſt neceſſary Things, in Favour of the 
Dead? they replied, ** It was not only to ſhew the Love we bore to 
our Relations, but alſo that we might not have before our Eyes, in 
*© the Things they uſed, Objects which would continually renew our 
« Grief.” It is alſo for this Reaſon that they forbear, for ſome 
Time, to 2 — their Names; and if any other of the Family 
bears the ſame Name, he quits it all the Time of Mourning. This 
is probably alſo the Reaſon why the greateſt Outrage you can give to 
2 is to ſay to him, Your Father is dead; or, Your Mother is 


When any one dies in the Time of Hunting, expoſe his Body 
on a very high Scaffold, and it remains there till the Departure of 
the Troop, who carry it with them to the Village. There are ſome 
Nations who practiſe the ſame with Regard to all their Dead; and I 
have ſeen this practiſed by the Mi/i/aguez of the Strait. The Bodies of 
thoſe who die in War, are burnt, — their Aſhes brought back to be 
laid in the Burying- place of their Fathers. Theſe 2 | 
among the moſt ſettled Nations, are Places like our Church-yards, 
Rear the Village. Others bury their Dead in the Woods, at the 
Foot of a Tree, or dry them, and keep them in Cheſts till the Feſti- 
val of the Dead, which I ſhall preſently deſcribe : But in ſome Places: 
they obſerve an odd Ceremony for thoſe that are drowned, or are 
frozen to Death. 

Before I deſcribe this Ceremony, it is proper to tell you that the 
Savages believe, when theſe Accidents happen, that the Spirits are 
incenſed, and that their Anger is not appealed till the Body is found, 
'Then, the Preliminaries of ,_ Dances, Songs, and Feaſts, being 
ended, they carry the Body to the Place of its Burial ; or, if they 
are too far off, to the Place where it is to remain till the Feſtival of 
the Dead. They dig there a very large Grave, and they make a Fire 
in it: Then ſome young Perſons approach the Corpſe, cut out the 
Fleſh in the Parts which hath been marked out by a Maſter of the 
Ceremonies, and throw them into the Fire with the Bowels : Then 
they place the Corpſe, -thus mangled, in the Place deſtined for it. 
During the whole Operation, the Women, and eſpecially the Rela- 
tions of the Deceaſed, turn continually round thoſe that are about i 


| exhorting them to acquit themſelves well of their Employment, a 


likewiſe put Beads of Porcelain in their Mouths, as we would give 
Sugar-Plumbs to Children to entice them to do what we deſire. 

The Burial is followed by Preſents, which they make to the af- 
fitted Family; and this is called, covering the Dead. Theſe Pre- 
ſents are made in the Name of the Village, and ſometimes inthe 
Name of the Nation. Allies alſo make ſome Preſents at the Death 
of conſiderable Perſons ; but firſt, the Family 'of the Deceaſed 
makes a 2 Feaſt in his Name, and this Feaſt is accompanied with 
Games, for which they propoſe Prizes, which are performed in this 
Manner: A Chief throws on the Tomb three Sticks about a Foot 
long; a young Man, a W and a Girl, take each of them 

a 2 | one; 
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one; andthoſeof their Age, their Sex, and their Condition, ftrive to 
wreſt them out of their Hands. Thoſe with whom the Sticks re- 
main, are Conquerors. There are alſo Races, and they ſometimes 
ſhoot at a Mark. f 
The Family of the Deceaſed take no Part in theſe Rejoicings : 
obſerve in his Cabin, even after the Obſequies, a Mourning ; 
the Laws of which are very ſevere. They muſt have their Hair cut 
off, and their Faces blacked : They muſt ſtand, with their Heads 
wra in a Blanket: They muſt not look at any Perſon, nor make 
any Viſit, nor eat any Thing hot : They muſt deprive themſelves of 
all Pleaſures, wear ſcarce any Thing on their Bodies, and never warm 
themſelves at the Fire, even in the Depth of Winter. After this 
Mourning, which laſts two Years, they begin a ſecond, more 
moderate, which laſts two or three Years longer, and which may be 
ſoftened by little and little ; but they diſpenſe with nothing that 18 
; ibed, without the Conſent of the Cabin to which the Widower 
or the Widow belongs. Theſe Permiſſions, as well as the End of the 
. Mourning, always coſt a Feaſt. : | 
Widows cannot contract a ſecond Marriage, without the Conſent of 
thoſe on whom they depend, by Virtue of the Laws of Widowhood. 
F they can find no Huſband for the Widow, ſhe finds herſelf under 
no Difficulties : If the has any Sons of an Age to ſupport her, ſhe 
may continue in a State of Widowhood, without Danger of ever 
wanting any Thing. If ſhe is willing to marry again, ſhe _ | 
chooſe, and the Man ſhe marries, becomes the Father of her Chil- 
dren : He enters into all the Rights, and all the Obligations of the 
firſt Huſband. The Huſband does not weep for his Wife, becauſe, 
according to the Savages, Tears do not become Men; but this is not 
IP among all Nations: But the Women weep for their Huſ- 
ands a Year : They call him without ceaſing, and fill the Village 
with Cries and Lamentations, eſpecially at the riſing and ſetting of 
the Sun, -at Noon, and in ſome Places when they go out to Work, 
and when they return. Mothers do much the ſame for their Chil- 
dren. The Chiefs mourn only fix Months, and many afterwards 


marry again. : 
T he firſt, and often the only Compliment they make to a Friend, 
and ſometimes to a Stranger they receive in their Cabins, is to for 


thoſe of his near Relations whom he has loſt ſince they ſaw him Jaſt. 
They put their Hands on his Head, and they give him to underſtand 
who 1t 15 they weep for, without mentioning his Name. All this is 
founded in Nature, and has nothing in it of Barbarity. But what I 
am going to ſpeak of, does not appear to be any Way excuſeable ; 
that ts, the Behaviour of theſe People towards thoſe die violent 
Deaths, even in War, and for the Service of their was 6 
They have got a Notion that their Souls in the other World have 
no Communication with the others; and on this Principle they 
burn them, or bury them directly, ſometimes even before ex- 
pire. They never lay them in the common Burying- place, and give 
them no Part in the great Ceremony, which is renewed every eight 
Years among ſome Nations, and every ten Years among the Hurons 
and the Iroguois. 
Tho call it the Feſtival of the Dead, or the Feaſt of Souls. And 
here follows what I could collect that was moſt uniform and remark- 


able 
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able concerning this Ceremony; which is the moſt ſingular, and the 
moſt celebrated of any in the 4 of the Savages. They begin by 
fixing a Place for the Aſſembly to meet in: Then they chooſe the 
King of the Feaſt, whoſe Pay, is to give Orders for every Thang, 
and to invite the neighbouring Villages. The Day appointed being 
come, all the Savages aſſemble, and go in Proceſſion two and two to 
the Burying-place. There every one labours to uncover the Bodies; 
then they continue ſome Time, contemplating in Silence a 8 
ſo capable of exciting the moſt ſerious Refſections. The Women 
firſt interrupt this religious Silence, hy ſending forth mourntul Cries, 
which encreaſe the — with which every one is filled. 

This firſt Act being ended, my take theſe Carcaſes, they gather 
the dry and ſeparated Bones, and put them in Bundles; and thoſe 
who are ordered to carry them, take them on their Shoulders. If 
there are any Bodies not entirely decayed, they waſh them, they 
clean away the rotten Fleſh, and all the Filth, and wrap them in new 
Robes of Beaver Skins: Then they return in the lame Order as 
they came; and when the Proceſſion is come into the Village, every 
one lays in his Cabin the Burden he was charged with. 9 — 
March, the Women continue their Lamentations, and the Men ſhew 
the ſame Signs of Grief as they did on the Day of the Death of 
thoſe whoſe Remains they had juſt before taken up: And this ſe- 
cond A& is followed by a Feaſt in each Cabin, in Honour to the 
Deceaſed of the Family. - a 

The following Days they make public Feaſts; and they are ac- 
companied, as on the Day of the Funeral, with Dances, Games, and 
Combats; for which there are alſo Prizes propoſed. From Time to 
Time they make certain Cries, which they call te Cries of the Souls. 
They make Preſents to Strangers, among which there are ſometimes 
ſome who come an hundred and fifty Leagues; and they receive 
Preſents from them. They alſo take Advantage of theſe Opportu- 
nities to treat of common Affairs, or for the Election of a Chief, 
Every Thing paſſes with a great deal of Order, Decency, and Mo- 
deſty; and every one appears penetrated with Sentiments moſt con- 
formable to the principal Action. Every Thing, even in the Dances 
and Songs, carries an Air of Sadneſs and Mourning, in which we 

rceive Hearts pierced with the ſharpeſt Sorrow. The moſt Inſen- 

ble would be affected at the gn f this Spectacle. | 

After ſome Days are paſſed, they go again in Proceſſion to a great 
Council Room, built for the Purpoſe. They hang up againit the 
Walls, the Bones and the Carcaſes in the ſame Condition they took 
them from the Burying- place, and they lay forth the Preſents deſigned 
for the Dead, If among theſe ſad Remains there happens to be 
thoſe of a Chief, his Succeſſor gives a great Feaſt in his Name, and 
ſings his Song. In many Places the Bones are carried from Village 
to Village, are received every where with great Demonſtrations of 
Grief and Tenderneſs, and every where they make them Preſents 3 


and laſtly, them to the Place where they are to remain al- 
ways. Bar Kad f rgot to tell you that all — Marches are made 


to the Sound of their Inſtruments, accompanied with their beſt 
Voices, and that every Body in theſe Marches keeps Time to che 


This 


Muſic. 
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This laſt and common Burial is a great Pit, which they line with 
their fineſt Furs, and the beſt Things they have. The Preſents de- 
Hegned for the Dead, are ſet apart. By Degrees, as the Proceſſion ar- 
rives, each Family range themſelves on a Kind of Scaffolds, ſet up 
round the Pit ; and the Moment the Bones are laid in, the Women 
renew their Weeping and Wailing. Then all the Perſons preſent go 
down into the Pit, and every one takes a little of the Earth, which 
they keep carefully. They fancy it procures Luck at Play. The 
Bodies and the Bones, ranged in Order, are covered with entire new 
Furs, and over that with Bark, on which they throw Stones, Wood, 
and Earth. Every one returns to his own Cabin; but the Women 
come for ſeveral Days after, and pour Sagamitty on the Place. 

Nothing is more certain, than that the Savages of this Continent 
have an Idea of a firſt Being, but at the ſame Time nothing is 
more obſcure. They agree, in general, in making him the firſt Spirit, 
the Lord and Creator of the World; but when we preſs them a little 
on this Article, to know what they mean by the firſt Spirit, we find 
nothing but odd Fancies. | ; ; | 

The Gods of the Savages have, according to their Notion, Bodies, 
and live much in the ſame Manner as we do, but without any of the 
Inconveniencies which we are ſubject to. The Term of Spirit ſignifies 
among them only a Being of a more excellent Nature than the reſt. 
They have no Terms to expreſs what exceeds the Limits of their Un- 
derſtanding, which is extremely confined in every Thing that is not 
the Object of their Senſes, or in common Uſe: But they give neverthe- 
leſs, to their pretended Spirits, a Kind of Immenſity, which renders 
them preſent in all Places; for wherever they happen to be, they in- 
voke them, they ſpeak to them, and they ſuppoſe that the Spirits hear 
what they ſay to them, and that they act accordingly. To all the 

neftions we aſk theſe Barbarians, to know more, they anſwer that 
this is all they have been taught ; and there are only ſome old Men 
Initiated in s Myſteries, who know ſo much. 

But beſides the firſt Being, or the Great Spirit, and the other 
Gods, which are confounded with him, they have an infinite Num- 
ber of Genii, or Subaltern Spirits, _ and evil, which have their 
particular Worſhip. _ addreſs themſelves to the evil Genii, only 
to beg 'that they would do them no Harm ; but they ſuppoſe that 
the others watch over Men for their Good, and that every Man has 
his own Genius. In the Huron Langage they call them Ox «1s, and 
in the Agonguin, ManiTous. They have Recourſe to them when 
they are in any Danger, when they go on any Enterprize, and when 
they would obtain ome extraordinary Favour. They think they 
may aſk any Thing of them, however unreaſonable it may be, or 
however contrary even to good Behaviour and Honefty. But Chil- 
dren, they ſuppoſe, are not born under their Protection. They muſt 
know how to handle the Bow and Arrows to merit this Favour : 
There muſt alſo be ſome Preparations to receive it. This is the moſt 
important Affair of Life. Theſe are its principal Ceremonies : 

hey begin by blacking the Face of the Child ; then it muſt faſt 
for eight Days, without taking the leaſt Nouriſhment ; and during 
this Time his future Guardian Genius muſt appear to him in his 
Dreams. The empty Brain of a poor Child, juſt entering on the 


firſt Stage of Youth, can't fail of furniſhing him with Dreams; and 
_ every 
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every Morning hey take great Care to make him relate them : But 
the faſting often ends before the Time appointed, as few Children 
have Strength to bear it ſo long; but that creates no Difficulty. 
They are acquainted here, as in other Places, with the convenient 
Uſe of Diſpenſations. The Thing which the Child dreams of moſt fre- 

quently, is ſuppoſed to be his Genius ; but no doubt this 'Thing was 
conſidered at firſt only as a Symbol, or Shape under which the Spirit 
manifeſts himſelf : But the ſame has happened to theſe People, as toall 
thoſe who have erred from the primitive Religion: They have attached 
themſelves to the Repreſentation, and have loſt Sight of the Reality. 

Nevertheleſs, theſe Symbols ſignify nothing of themſelves. Some- 
times it is the Head of a Bird, ſometimes the Foot cf an Animal, ar 
a Piece of Wood. In a Word, the moſt ordinary Things, and the 
leaſt valued. They preſerve them, however, with as mach Care as 
the Antients did their Penates. 'There is even nothing in Nature 
that hath not its Spirit, if we believe the Savages ;. but they are of 
all Degrees, and all have not the ſame Power. When they do not 
comprehend a Thing, they aſſign to it a ſuperior Genius; and their 
Way of Expreſſion in this Caſe, is to ſay, It is a Spirit. It is the 
ſame for ſtronger Reaſons with Reſpect to Men: Thoſe who have 
ſingular Talents, and who do extraordinary Things, they ſay are Sp1- 
RITS, that is to ſay, they have a Guardian Genius of a more exalted 
Degree than the common ones. : - 

As ſoon as they have declared to a Child what he muſt look upon, 
for the Time to come, as his Guardian Genius, they inſtruct him 
2 of the Obligation he is under to honour him, to follow the 
Counſel he ſhall receive from him in his Sleep, to merit his Favours, 
to put all his Truſt in him, and to dread the Effects of his Anger, if 
he neglects his Duty towards him. The Feſtival terminates in a 
Feaſt ; and the Cuſtom is alſo to prick on the Body of the Child 
the Figure of his Oxx1, or his Maxitov, One would imagine that 
ſuch 2 Ha Engagement, the Mark of which can never be effaze, 
71 be inviolable; nevertheleſs, there needs only a Trilie to 

reak it. 

The Savages do not eaſily acknowledge themſelves in the Wrong, 
even with their Gods, and make no Difficulty to jultity themſelves at 
their Expence: Therefore, the firſt Time they have Occaſion to 
condemn themſelves, or to lay the Blame on their Guardian Genius, 
the Fault always falls on the latter: They ſeek another without any 
Ceremony, and this is done with the ſame Precautions as at firſt. 

The Women have alſo their Manitous, or their Ox k Is; but 
they do not ſo much regard them as the Men, perhaps becauſe they 
do not ſind them ſo much Employment. 

They make to all theſe Spirits, different Sorts of 3 which 
py may call, if you pleaſe, Sacrifices. They throw into the Lakes 

obacco, or Birds that have had their Throats cut, to render 
the God of the Waters propitious to them. In Honour of the Sun, 
and ſometimes alſo of the inferior Spirits, they throw into the Fire 
Part of every 'Thing they uſe, which they know hath ſome Relation 
to them. 15 ſometimes out of Gratitude, but oftener through In- 
tereſt. Their Gratitude alſo is intereſted; for theſe People have no 
Sentiments of the Heart towards their Deities. We have obſerved 
alſo, on ſome Occaſions, a Kind of Libations, aad all this accompa- 

| nic 
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nied with Invocations in myſterious Terms, which the Savages could 
never Explain. to the Europeans : Either that in Fact they have no 
Meaning, or that the Senſe of them has not been tranſmitted by 
Tradition with the Words: Perhaps alſo they keep it as a Secret 


from us. 

We find alfo Collars of Porcelain, Tobacco, Ears of Matz, Skins, 
and whole Animals, eſpecially Dogs, on the Sides of difficult and 
dangerous Ways, on Rocks, or by the Side of the Falls ; and theſe 
are ſo many ng made to. the Spirits which preſide in theſe 
Places. A Dog is the moſt common Viem they facrifice to them. 
Sometimes they hang them up alive on a Tree by the hind Feet, and 
let them die there raving wha i The War-Feaſt, which is always of 


Dogs, may very well alſo paſs for a Sacrifice. In ſhort, they render 
much the fame Honours to the miſchievous” Spirits, as to thoſe that 
are beneficent, when they have any Thing to fear from their Malice. 

Among theſe People, whom ſome have repreſented as having no 
Idea of Religion, or a Deity, almoſt eve Thing appears to be the 
Object of a religious, Worſhip, or at leaſt to have ſome Relation to 
it. Some have fancied that their Faſts were only intended to ac- 
cuſtom them to bear Hunger ; and I agree that they may be partly 
deſigned for this End; but all the Circumſtances which accompany 
them, leave no Room to doubt that Religion is the principal Mo- 
tive; their Attention to obſerve their Dreams during that Time, 
is ſufficient alone to prove this; for ĩt is certain that theſe Dreams are 
eſteemed as real Oracles, and Notices from Heaven. mY 

Formerly the Savages in the Neighbourhood of Acadia, had in 
their Country, on the Side of the Sea, a very did Tree, of which 
they uſed to tell many wonderful Stories, and which was always 
loaded with Offerings. The Sea having laid all its Roots bare, it 
4 itſelf a long Time almoſt in the Air, againſt the Violence 
of the Winds and Waves; which confirmed the Savages in their No- 
tion that 1t was the Seat of ſome great Spirit: Its Fall was not even 
capable of undeceiving them; and as long as there appeared ſome 
Ends of the Branches out of the Water, they paid them the ſame 
Honours as the whole Tree had received while it was ſtanding. 

The Belief the beſt eftabliſhed amongſt our Americans, is that of 
the Immortality, of the Soul. Nevertheleſs, they do not be- 
heve it purely ſpiritual, no more than their Genii; and to ſay true, 
they cannot well define either one or the other. When we aſk what 
they think of their Souls, they anſwer, they are hke Shadows, and 
are animated Images of the Body: And 'tis in Conſequence of 
this Principle, that they believe every Thing 1s animated in the 
Univerſe : Therefore it is entirely by Tradition that they hold 
that our Souls do not die. In the different Expreſſions, they uſe 
to explain themſelves on this Subject, they often confound the Soul 
with its Faculties, and the Faculties with their Operations; though 
they know very well how to make the Diſtinction, when they are wil- 
ling to ſpeak correctly. | 

hey ſay alſo that the Soul, ſeparated from the Body, has till the 
ſame Inclination it had before: And this is the Reaſon they 
bury with the Dead every Thing they uſed when living. They are 
alſo perſuaded that it remains near the Corpſe till the Feftival of the 
Dead; that afterwards it goes into * ountry * | 
3 acco 8 
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-gccording to fome, it fs- transformed into a Dove. Others think 
there are two Souls in every Man: They attribute to one all I have 
juſt mentioned: They lay that the other. never leaves the Body, but 
to go into another; which nevertheleſs ſeldom happens, as they ſup- 

e, but to the Souls of Children; - qe Ch. little enjoyed 
Life are allowed to begin a new one, For this Reaſon, they bury 
'hildren by the Side of Highways, that the Women, as they 1 
by, may receive their Souls. But theſe Souls, which ſo faithfully 
keep Company with their Bodies, mult be fed ; and it is to fulfil this 
Duty, that they carry Proviſion ta the Tombs, 7 | 

But one Thing which theſe People never fail to perform, inwhat- 

ver Extremity they find themſelves, is, that as among us the 
poils of the Dead enrich the Living, * them they not only 
carry to the Grave all that the Deceaſed poſſeſſed, but alſo Preſents 
from their Friends and Relations. - hey were highly provoked, 
when they ſaw ſome French open the Graves, to get the Gowns of 
Beaver Skins in which the Dead were buried. e Graves are ſo 
ſacred in this Country, that to profane them is the greateſt Hoſtility 
that can be committed againſt a Nation, and the greateſt Sign that 
they will come to no Terms with them. | . 


T have mentioned that the Savages ſuppoſe the Soul, when the 
Time is come that it is to part for eyer from the Body, goes to a 
Region which is appointed to be its everlaſting Abode. This Coun- 
try, bx the Savages, is very far to the Weſt, and departed Souls are 
ſeveral Months travelling thither. They have alſo great Difficulties 
to ſurmount, and they run __ 8 before they arrive 
there. 2 ſpeak eſpecially of a River they have to paſt, where. 
many have been wrecked ; of a Dog, from which they find it hard 
te defend themſelves; and of a Place of Torment, where they ex- 
piate their Faults. The Happineſs which the Savages hope to enjoy 
in their fancied Elifum, they do not regard preciſely as the Reward. 
of Virtue. To have been a good Hunter, a gallant Warrior, fortu- 
nate in all his Enterprizes, to have killed and burnt a great Number 
of Enemies; theſe are the only Titles which they ſuppoſe give them 
2 Right to their Paradiſe: All the Happineſs of which conſiſts in 
finding a hunting and fiſhing Place that never fails, an eternal Spri 
at Plenty of all Things, without being obliged to labour, and 

the Pleaſures of Senſe. -. EE wk a: } Wor 

The Souls of Beaſts have alſo their Place in the Country of Souls; 
for, according to the Savages, they are no leſs immortal than onr's. ' 
They alſo allow them a Sort of Reaſon ; and not only each Species, 
but alſo each Animal, if we may believe them, has its Guardian 
Genius. In a Word, they make no Difference between us and 
Brutes, but that our Souls are ſomething of a better Sort. Man, 
they ſay, is the King of Animals, which have the ſame Attributes 3 
but Man poſſeſſes 2 


em in a much higher Degree. . 
There is nothing in which the Savages have ſhewn mon * 

ſtition and Extravagance, than in what regards their Dreams ; but 

they differ much in the Manner of explaining their Thoughts on 


this Matter. Sometimes it is the reaſonable Soul that wanders out, 


whilſt the ſenſitive Soul continues to animate the Body. Sometimes. 
it is the familiar Genius that gives good Advice about future. 
Events. Sometimes it is A they receive from the Soul of the 
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Object they dream of. But in whatſoever Manner they conceive of 
- a Dream, it is always regarded as a ſacred Thing, and as the Means 
which the Gods moſt uſually employ to declare their Will to Men. 
Prepoſſeſſed with this Idea, they can't conceive that we ſhould 
take no Notice of them. For the moſt Part, look upon them 
as Deſires of the Soul, inſpired by ſome Spirit, or an Order from it. 
And in Conſequence of this Principle, they make it a Duty of Reli- 
gion to obey theſe Commands.—A Savage having dreamt that his 
Finger was cat off; really had it cut off when he awoke, after he had 
prepared himſelf for this important Action by a Feaſt. Another 
dreaming that he was a Priſoner in the Hands of his Enemies, was 
reatly embarraſſed. He conſulted the Jugglers, and by their Advice 

e got himſelf tied to a Poſt, and burnt in ſeveral Parts of his Body. 

t is not ſurprizing that People who are ſo indifferent about every 
Thing that does not affect them ſenſibly, ſhould be in a profound Ig- 
norance of the Celeſtial Pheenomenons.—If an Eclipſe happens, they 
imagine there is a great Fight in the Heavens; and they ſhoot their 
Arrows into the Air, to drive away the pretended Enemies of the Sun 
and Moon.— The Hurent; when the Moon is elipſed, fancy that ſhe is 
fick ; and to recover her from this Sickneſs, they make a / (5 ym 
Noife, with many Ceremonies and Prayers ; and they never fail to 
fall upon the Dogs with Sticks and Stones, to ſet them a yelping, 
becauſethey believe the Moon loves theſe Animals. 

- 'Thefe Savages, and many others, could never be brought to believe 
that an Belipſe is an indifferent Thing, and purely natural: They 
expect Good or Evil from it, according to the Place of the Heavens 
where this Planet is darkened. Nothing ſurprized them more, than to 
ſee how exactly the French Miſſionaries foretold theſe Phœnomenons, 
and they concluded that they muſt alſo foreſee their Conſequences. 

Theſe Peple are not better acquainted with the Nature of Thun- 
der: Some take it for the Voice of a particular Species of Men, 
who fly in the Air: Others ſay the Noiſe comes from certain Birds, 
that are unknown to them. According to the Mentagnais, it is the 
Effort which a Genius makes to bring up a Snake which he hath ſwal- 
lowed ; and they found this Notion on obſerving that when the 
Thunder falls upon a Tree, it leaves a Mark ſomething like the 
Shape of a Snake: . 

The Nation of Savages called Natchez, who inhabit a Part of Loui- 
fauna, next to Canada, ſeldom make War, not placing their Glory 
in deſtroying Men. Their Chief, contrary to the Cuſtom of the 
other Savage Nations, is altogether deſpotic. The Great Chief of 
the Natchez bears the Name of The Sun; and it is always, as among 
the Hurons, the Son of the Woman who is neareſt related to him, that 
fucceeds him. They give this Woman the Title of Woman- Chief; 
and thongh in general ſhe does not meddle with the Goverment, they 

ay her great Honours. She has alfo, as well as the Great Chief, the 

er of Life and Death. As ſoon as any one has had the Misfor- 
tune to diſpleaſe either of them, they order their Guards, which they 
call Allonex, to kill them. Co and rid me of that Dog,” ſay they; 
and they are immediately obeyed. Their Subjects, and even the 
Chiefs of the Villages, never addreſs them without ſaluting them 
three Times, ſetting up a Cry, which is a Kind of Howling : They 
do the fame when they retire, and they retire walking * 
* 0 4 . n 
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When th t-them, they-muſt ſtop, and range themſelves on both 
Sides of t « Way, and make the ſame Cries till they are paſt. Their 
Subjects are alſo obliged to carry them the beſt of their Harveſt, and 
of their Hunting and Fiſhing. Laſtly, no Petſon, not even their 
neareſt Relations, and thoſe'who are accounted the moſt Noble Fami- 
lies, when they have the Honour to eat with them, have a Ke to put 
their Hand in the ſame Diſh, or to drink out of the ſame Cup. 
| Bars Morning: as ſbon as the Sun Ap s, the Great Chief comes 

* 


to the r of his Cabin, turns himſelf to the Eaſt, and 'howls three 
Times, bowing down to the Earth. Then they bring him a Calu- 
met, which ſerves-only for this Purpoſe : He ſmokes, and blows the 
Smoke of his Tobacco towards the Sun: Then he does the ſame 
Thing towards the other three Parts of the World. He acknow- 
ledges no Superior but the Sun, from which he pretends to derive his 
rigin. He exerciſes an unlimited Power over his Subjects, can diſ- 
poſe of their Goods and Lives; and for whatever Labours he requires 
of them, they cannot demand any — rr 1 r 

When this Great Chief, or the Woman-Chief, die, all their Allouez, 
or Guards, are 17 to follow them into the other World: But the 
are not the only Perſons who have this Honour ; for ſo it is reckone 
among them, and it is greatly ſouglit after. The Death of the G 
Chief ſometimes coſts the Lives of more than an hundred Perſons; 
and I have been aſſured that very few principal People of the Nazches 
die, without being eſcorted to the Country of Souls by ſome of their 
Relations, their Friends, or their Servants.---It appears by the vari- 
ous Relations which I have ſeen of theſe horrible Ceremonies, that 
they differgreatly. I ſhall deſcribe-to you the Obſequies of a Woman- 
Chief, as I had it from a Traveller, who was a Witneſs of them, and 
on whoſe Authority I have good Cauſe to depend. 

The Huſband" of this Woman not being noble, bat 7: to ſay, of 
the F wy Ad the Sur, his eldeſt Son Rea gjed him, according to 
Cuſtom: Then they cleared the Cabin of all it contained, and they 
erected in it a Kind of Triumphal Car, in which the Body of the 
deceaſed Woman and her Huſband were placed. A Moment after 
they ranged round theſe Carcaſes twelve little Children, which their 
Parents had ſtrangled by Order of the eld: Daughter of the Woman- 
Chief, and who ſucceeded to the Dignity of her Mother. This being 
done, they erected in an open Place fqurteen Scaffolds, adorned wich 

Branches of Trees and Cloths, on which therhajngy various Figures. 

Theſe Scaffolds were deſigned for as many Perſons, who were to ac- 
company the Woman-Chief into the other World. eir Relations 
were all round them, and eſteemed as a great Honour for their F 
milies the Permiſſion that they had obtained, to ſacrifice themſelves 
in this Manner. They apply ſometimes ten Yegrs before-hand to 
obtain this Favour ; and the Perſons that have obtained it, muſt them 
ſelves make the Cord with which they are to be tangled. = 2 

They appear on the Scaffolds dreſſed in their richeſt Habits, hold - 


ing in their Right Hand a great Shell. Their nearęſt Relation is on 
their Right Hand, having under his Left Arms tlie Cord which is 
to ſerve for their Execution, and in his Right Hand a Fighting- 
Club. From Time to Time he makes the Cry of Death, and at 
this Cry the fourteen Victims deſcend from their Scaffolds, and 454 
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and dance all together in the Middle of the open Place, ter aber i 


re the Temple, and before the Cabin of the Woman-Chief. I. 
ay, and the following, they ſhew them great Reſpect, =_ have 
each five Servants, and their Faces are painted red. me ad „that 
during the eight Days that precede their Death, they wear a 
Ribbon round one of their Legs, and that during this Time every 
Body ſtrives who ſhall be firſt to feaſt them. However that may be, 
on che Occaſion I am ſpeaking of, the Fathers and Mothers who had 
ftrangled their Children, took them in their Hands, and ranged 
— on both Sides the Cabin; the fourteen Perſons who were 
alſo deſtined to die, placed themſelves in the ſame Manner, and were 
followed by the Relations and Friends of the Deceaſed, all in Mourn- 
Ing, that is to ſay, their Hair cut off. 92 made the Air reſoand 
with ſuch frightful Cries, that one would have ſaid that all the Devils 
in Hell were come to howl in the Place. This was followed by 
Dances of thoſe who were to die, and Songs by the Relations of the 
Woman-Chief. | | 
At laſt they began the Proceſſion. The Fathers and Mothers, who 
carried their dead Children, appeared the firſt, marching two and 
two, and came immediately before the Bier, on which was the Body 
of the Woman-Chief, which four Men carried on their Shoulders. 
All the others came after in the ſame Order as the firſt, At ev 
ten Paces, the former let their Children fall upon the Ground: Thoſe 
who carried the Bier, walked upon them, and they turned quite 
round them; ſo that when the Proceſſion arrived at the Temple, theſe 
Ii ile Bodies were all in Pieces. (Eo CN 
While they buried the Body of the Woman-Chief in the Temple, 
they undreſſed the fourteen Perſons who were to die; They made 
them fit on the Ground before the Door, each having two Say 
by him, one of whom ſat on his Knees, and the other held his Arms 
hind, Then they put a Cord about his Neck, and covered his 
ead with ag Roe-Buck's Skin: They made him ſwallow three Pills 
ot Tobacco, and drink a Glaſs of Water; and the Relations of the 
WomaneChief drew the two Ends of the Cord, finging, till they 
were all ſtrangled. After which, they threw all {the Carcaſes in the 
ſame Pit, which covered with Earth. ; 
When the Great Chief dies, if his Nurſe is living, ſhe muſt die 
alſo.-----The French have not been able to hinder this barbarous 
Cuſtom, but have often 
ren that were to be mis wp 
The Harveſt among the Natchez is in common, the Great Chief 
ſets the Day forit, and calls the Village together. Towards the End. 


of July, he appoints another Day for the Beginning of a Feſtival, ' 


which laſts three, and which are paſt in Sports and Feaſting. 

Each private Perſon contributes ſomething of his Hunting, his 
Fiſhing, and his other Proviſions, which cenſiſt in Maiz, Beans, 
and Melons. The Great Chief and the Woman - Chief e 
at the Feaſt, ſitting in a Cabin raiſed above the Giound, al 
covered with Bou s: They are carried to it in a Litter, and 
the Chief holds in his Hand a Kind of Scepter, adorned with 
Feathers of various Colours. All the Nobles are round him 
in a reſpectful Poſture. The laſt Day the Great Chief makes a 


obtained Leave to baptize the young Chil- 
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$peech to the Aſſembly: He exhorts every Body to be exact in the 
Performance of their Duties, eſpecially to have a great Veneration 
for the Spirits which reſide in the Temple, and to be careful in in- 
ſtructing their Children. If any one has diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
ſome Action of Note, he makes his 1 wenty Years ago, 
the Temple was reduced to Aſhes by Lightening, ſeven or eight Wo- 
men threw their Children into the Midſt of the Flames to appeaſe 
the Genii. The Chief immediately ſent for theſe Heroines, gave 
them publickly great Praiſes, and finiſhed his Diſcourſe by exhort- 
ing the other Women to follow their great Example on a like Occa- 


on. | 

The Fathers of Families never fail to bring to the Temple the firſt 
Fruits of every Thing they gather, and they do the ſame by all the. 
Preſents that are offered to the 4 
Door of the Temple; the Keeper of which, after having preſented 
them to the 8 carries them to the Chief, who diſtributes them 
to whom he pleaſes. The Seeds they ſow are in like Manner offered 
before the Temple with great Ceremonies: But the Offerings which 
are made to it of Bread and Flour every New Moon, are for the Uſe 
of the Keepers of the Temple. 

The Marriages of the Natchez are very little different from thoſe of 
the Savages of Canada. The principal Difference we find in 
conſiſts in that here the fature Spouſe begins by — Preſents 
to the Relations of the Woman, which have been upon 7 and 
that the #4 voy. bs followed by a great Feaſt. The Reaſon why 
there are few but the Chiefs who have ſeveral Wives, is, that as they 
can hen hae Fields cultivated by the People without any Charges 
their Wives are no Burden to them. The Chiefs marry with leſs Ce- 
remony ſtill than the others : It is enough for them to give Notice 


to the Relations of the Woman on whom * have caſt their Eyes, 


that they place her in the Number of their Wives : But they keep 


but one or two in their Cabins ; the others remain with their R 


ela- 
tions, where their Huſbangs viſit them when they pleaſe. No Jea-, 
heir 


louſy reigns in their Marriages. The Natchez lend one anothert 


Wives without any Difficulty : And 'tis probably from hence, that 
proceeds the Readineſs with which they part with them ta take others. 
Party of Soldiers, he. plants 


When a War-Chief wants to levy a 
in a Place marked out for that Purpoſe, two Trees ado with. 


Feathers, Arrows, and fighting Clubs, all painted with red, as well as 
ed on that Side which is towards 


the Trees, which are always prick 
the Place whither they ind to carry the War, Thoſe who would 
enliſt, preſent themſelves to the Chief, well dreſſed, their Faces ſmear d 
with various Colours, and declare to him that Defire they have ta 


learn the Art of War under his Orders; that they are diſpoſed to en- 
dure all the Fatigues of War, and ready to die, if needful, for their 


Country. 


It does not appear that the Narcbex exerciſe on their Priſoners, du 


ring the March, the Cruelties which are uſed in Canada. When 
theſe Wretches are arrived at the great Village, they make them ſing 
and dance ſeveral Days together before the Temple: After which 
they are delivered to the Relations of thoſe who have been killed 
during the Campaign, They on receiving them, burſt into Tears; 
then, after having wiped her Eyes with the Scalps which the. Ware 
5 Tory 
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Nation. They expoſe them at the 


K 


9 
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riors have brought Home, they join together to reward thoſe whe 
— = them the Preſent of their Captives, whoſe Fate is always 
to be burnt. : h ' 

Thoſe who for the firſt Time have made a Priſoner, or taken off a 
Scalp, muſt for a Month abſtain from ſeeing their Wives, and from 
eating Fleſh. They imagine, that if they ſhould fail in this, the 
—_ of thoſe whom they have killed or burnt, would cauſe them to 

ie, or«that the firſt Wound they received would be mortal, or at leaſt 
that they would never after gain any Advantage over their Enemies: 
If the Great Chief commands his Subjects in Perſon, they take 
eat _ that he ſhould not expoſe himſelf too much; leſs per-. 
== ang Zeal for hisPreſervation, than becauſe the other War- 
Chiefs, and the Heads of the Party, would be put to Death for their 
Want of Care in guarding him. | 6 443%; 286 

The Jugglers, or Doctors of the Natchez, pretty much reſemble 
thoſe of Canada, and treat their Patients — after the ſame Man- 
ner. They are well paid when the Patient recovers ; but if he hap- 

ns to die, it often cofts them their Lives. There is in this Na- 

ion another Sort of Jugglers, who run no leſs Riſque than theſe Doc- 
tors, They are certain lazy old Fellows; who, to maintain their 
Families without being obliged to work, undertake to procure Rain, 
or fine Weather, according as it is wanted. About the Spring Time 
they make a Gathering to buy of theſe pretended Magicians a fa- 
vourtble Seaſon. for the Fruits of the Earth. If it is Rain they re- 
quire, they fill their Mouth with Water; and with a Pipe, the End 
of which 1s pierced with ſeveral Holes, like a Tunnel, they blow into 
the Air towards the Side where they perceive ſome Clouds ; at the 
ſame Time holding their Chich:ikoue in one Hand, and their Manitou 
in the other, they play upon the one, and hold the other up in the 
Air, inviting by fri beiful Cries, the Clouds to water the Fields of 
e who have ſet them to Work. | | 
If the Buſineſs is to obtain fine Weather, they mount on the Roof 
of their Cabins, making Signs to the Clouds to paſs away; and if 
the Clouds paſs away, and are diſperſed, they dance and ſing round 
about their Idols; then they {ſwallow the Smoke of Tobacco, and 
2 their Calumet to the Sky. All the Time theſe Operations; 
aſt, they obſerve a ſtrict Faſt, and do nothing but dance and ſing. 
If they obtain what they have promiſed, they are well rewarded ;1f 
they do not ſucceed, they are. put to Death without Mercy. Bot 
they are not the fame Perſons who undertake to procure Rain and 
os” Weather. The Genius of one Perſon cannot, as they ſay, give 
© Treaties of Peace and Alliance are made with much Pomp, and 
the Great Chief on theſe Occaſions always fupports his Dignity like 
a r indeed. As ſoon as he is informed of the Day of the 
Arrival of the Ambaſſadors, he gives his Orders to the Maſters of 
the Ceremonies for the Preparations of their Reception, and names 
thoſe who are by Turns to maintain theſe Envoys; for it is at th 
Coſt of his Subjects, that he defrays the Expences of the Embaſly. 
The Day of the Entry of the Ambaſſadors, every one has his Place. 
affi him, according to-his Rank ; and when theſe Minifters are 
within five hundred Paces of the Great Chief, they ſtop, and ſing 
the Song of Peace. Be 1 
1 Commonly 
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© Commonly the Embaffy is compoſed of thirty Men and fix Wo- 
men. Six of the beſt Valle —— the Head of this Train, and 
ſing aloud ; the reſt follow, and the Chichitoue ſerves to regulate the 
Time. When the Great Chief makes Signs for the Ambaſſadors'to 
approach, they begin again.their March. - 'Thoſe who carry the Ca- 
lumet, dance as they ſing, and turn themſelves on every Side with 
many Motions, and make a great many'Grimaces and Contortions. 
They renew the ſame Trieks round about the Great Chief, when they 


are come- near-him ; and they rub him with their Calumet from 


Head to Foot; then they "£0 and rejoin their Company. | 

- Afﬀterwards they fill a Calumet with Tobacco; and holding Fire 
in one Hand, they advance all together towards the Great Chief, and 
preſent him the Calumet lighted. They ſmoke with him, and blow 
towards the Sky the firſt Whiff of their Tobacco, the ſecond towards 
the Earth, and the third round about the Horizon. When they 
have done this, they preſent” their Calumets to the Relations of the 
Great Chief, and the Subaltern Chiefs. Then they go and rub with 


their Hands the Stomach of the Great Chief, or, as they call 


him, The Sun : Afterwards they rub themſelves all over the Body; 
and laſtly, they lay their Calumets on Forks over-againſt the Great 
_ and the Orator of the Embaſſy begins his Speech, which laſts 
an Hour. | 

When he has finiſhed, they make Signs to the Ambaſſadors, who 
till now were ſtanding, to fit down on Benches placed for them 
near the Great Chief, who - anſwers their Diſcourſe, and ſpeaks alſo 
a whole Hour. Then a Maſter of the Ceremonies lights a great 


Calumet of Peace, and makes the Ambaſſadors ſmoke in it, who 


fwallow the firſt Mouthful. Then the Great Chief enquires after 
their Health: All thoſe who are preſent at the Audience, make them 
the ſame Compliment. Afterwards oy conduct them to the Cabin 
that is appointed for them, and there they Fier them a great Feaſt. 
The Evening of the ſame Day, the Great Chief makes them a Viſit; 
but when they know he is ready to come out of his Cabin to do them 
this Honour, they go to ſeek him, and carry him on their Shoulders 
to their Lodging, and make him fit on a great Skin. One of them 
laces himſelf Behind him, leans his Hands on his Shoulder, and 
akes him a pretty long Time ; whilſt the reſt, fitting in a Circle on 
the Ground, ſing their great Actions in the Wars. * 


Theſe Viſits are renewed every Morning and Evening, but in the 


lat Viſit the Ceremonial varies. The Ambaſſadors ſet up a Poſt in 
the Midſt of their Cabin, and fit all round it. The Warriors, who 
accompany the Great Chief, dreſſed in their fineſt Robes, dance, and 
one by one ſtrike the Poſt, and relate their fineſt Feats of Arths : 
After which they make. Preſents to the Ambaſſadors. The next 
Day they are permitted for the firſt 'Time to walk about the Village; 
and every Night they make them Entertainments, which conſiſt only 
in Dances. hen they are on their Departure, the Maſter of the 
Ceremonies — them with all the Proviſlons they want for the it 
Journey; and this is always at the Expence of private Perſons. 
The Spirit of Gaming, which ſo mu ch diſgraces the European Na- 
tions, prevails-alſo among the Savages of Canada. W hat the 
call the Game of the Dif, is the Game they are fondeſt of. Att 
Game they ſometimes loſe their Reſt, and in ſome Meaſure their _ 
| | 0 ous 
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fn; at this they hazard all they poſſeſs, and many de not leave off 
till they are almoſt ſtripped quite naked, and till they have loſt all 
they have in their Cabins. Some have been known to flake their 
Liberty for a Time; which fully proves their Paſſion for this Game; 
for there are no Men in the World more jealous of their Liberty than 
the Savages of Canada. : 8 
. The of the Diſs, which they alſo call the Game of the little 
Bones, is only play'd by two Perſons : Each has fix or eight little 
Bones, which at firſt I took for Apricot Stones: They are of that 
Shape and Bigneſs; but upon viewing them cloſely, I perceived that 
they had fix unequal Faces; the two principal of which are painted, 
one black and the other white, inchning to yellow : They make 
them jump up by ſtriking the Ground or the Table with a round and 
hollow Diſh, which contains them, and which they twirl round firſt. 
When they have no Diſh, they throw the Bones up in the Air with 
their Hands: If in falling they come all of one Colour, he who 
plays wins five: The Game is forty up, and they ſubtract the 
Number gained by the adverſe Party. Five Bones of the ſame Co- 
Jour win but one for the firſt Time, but the ſecond Time they win 
the Game : A leſs Number wins nothing. | 
He that wins the Game, continues playing : The Loſer gives his 
Place to another, who is named by the Markers of his Side; f. 
ahey make Parties at firſt, and often the whole Village is concerne 
in the Game: Oftentimes alſo one Village plays againſt another. 
Each Party chuſes a Marker ; but he withdraws when he pleaſes, 
which never happens but when his Party loſes. At every Throw, 
eſpecially if it happens to be deciſive, they make great Shouts. The 
Players r like People poſſeſſed, and the Spectators are not more 
calm. ey all make a thouſand Contortions, talk to the Bones, 
the Spirits of the adverſe Party with Imprecations, and the 
whole Village echoes with Howlings. If all this does not recover 
their Luck, the Loſers may put off the Party till the next Day: It 
coſts them only a ſmall Treat to the Company. 
Then they prepare to return to the Engagement. Each invokes 
his Genius, and throws ſome Tobacco in the Fire to his Honour. 
They aſk him, above all Things, for lucky Dreams. As ſoon as 
Day agen they 8 again to Play; but if the Loſers fancy that 
the Goods in their Cabins made them unlucky, the firſt Thing they 
do is to change them all. The great Parties commonly laſt five or 
fix Days, and often continue all Night. In the mean Time, as all 
the Perſons preſent, at leaſt thoſe who are concerned in the Game, 
are in an Agitation that deprives them of Reaſon, as they quarrel 
fight, which never happens among the Savages but on theſe Oc- 
caſions, and in Drunkenneſs, one may judge, if when they have 
done playing they do not want Reſt. 3 
The Children of the Savages, when they leave the Cradle, are 
not confined in any Manner; and as ſoon as they can crawl upon 
their Hands and Feet, they let them go where they will quite naked, 
into the Water, into the Woods, into the Dirt, and into the Snow, 
which makes their. Bodies ſtrong, their Limbs very ſupple, and: 
hardens them againſt the Injuries of the Air. In Summer they run, 
as ſoon as they are up, to the River, or into the Lakes, and continue 
there a Part of the Day, playing like Fiſh when it is fine ene, 1 
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the Surface of the Water. It is certain that nothing is better than 
this Exerciſe to make the Joints free, and to render them nimble. 

They put a Bow and Arrows into their Hands betimes ; and to ex- 
cite in them that Emulation, which is the beſt Teacher of the Arts, 
there is no Need to ſet their Breakfaſt on the Topo a Tree, as 
they did by the young Lacedemonians : FR are all born with that 
Paſſion for Glory, that has no Need of a 11 d indeed they 
ſhoot with a ſurprizing Exactneſs, and with a little Practice they ac- 

uire the ſame Dexterity in the Uſe of our Fire Arms. They make 
them alſo wreſtle; and they purſue this Exerciſe. ſo eagerly, that 
they would often kill one another, if they were nat parted. 'Thoſe 
who are worſted are ſo enraged at it, that they do not take the leaſt 
Repoſe till they have their Revenge. | 
n general one may ſay, that the Fathers and Mothers neglect no- 
thing to inſpire their Children with certain Principles of Honour, 
which they preſerve all their Lives, but of which they often make a 
bad Application ; and in this their whole Education conſiſts. When 
they give them Inſtructions on this Head, it is always in an indirect 
Way; the moſt common is to relate to them the brave Actions of 
their Anceſtors, or their Countrymen. Theſe young People are 
fired at theſe Stories, and are never eaſy till Bay find an Opportunity 
of imitating the Examples they have made them admire. Some- 
times, to correct them for their Faults, they uſe Prayers and Tears, 
but never Menaces. They would make no Impreſſion on Spirits, 
— — with an Opinion, that no Perſon has a Right to uſe Com- 
pulſion. | 

A Mother, who ſees her Daughter behave ill, falls a crying : On 
the Daughter's aſking the Cauſe, ſhe is ſatisfied with ſaying, Jou di 
grace me. It ſeldom happens that this Way of reproving is not effec- 
tual : Nevertheleſs, ſince they have converſed more with the French, 
ſome of them begin to chaſtiſe their Children ; but this is ſcarcely 
nengy any but thoſe who are become Chri/tians, or thoſe that are 
ſettled in the Colony. Generally the greateſt Puniſhment they uſe to 
correct their Children, is to throw a little Water in their Faces. 
The Children are much affected by it, and by every Thing that ſa- 
vours of Reproof: The Cauſe of which is, that Reſentment is their 
ſtrongeſt Paſſion, even at that Age. 

Some Girls have hanged themſelves, for having only received 
a ſlight Reprimand from their Mothers, or a few Drops of Wa- 
ter in their Faces; and who have given Notice of it, by faying, 
You fhall be your Daughter. The greateſt Misfortune 1s, that it 18 
not to Virtue that they exhort theſe young People ; or, which is the 
ſame Thing, that they do not always give them true Notions of Vir- 
tue. In Reality, they recommend nothing to them ſo much as Re- 
venge, and tis TH1s of which they ſhew them the moſt frequent Ex- 


amples. 

One does not diſtinguiſh Nations among the Savages by their 
Dreſs. The Men, when it is hot, have often only ſomething of an 
Apron to cover their Nakedneſs. In Winter they clothe themſelves 
more or leſs, according to the Climate, They wear on their Feet a 
Sort of Sandals, made of Roe-Buck Skins ſmoked : Their Stock- 
ings are alſo Skins, or Bits of Stuffs, which they wrap round their 
Legs. A Waiſtcoat, made of ** covers them to the Waiſt, Ger 
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they wear over that a Rug, or Blanket, when they can have it; if 
not, they make themſelves a Robe with a Bear's Skin, or of ſeveral 
Beaver or other like Skins or Furs; with the Hair inwards. 'The 
Women's Waiſtcoats reach juſt below their Knees ; and when it is 
very cold, or when they travel, they cover their Heads with their 
Blanket, or their Robe. I have ſeen ſeveral who had little Caps, 
like Skull Caps ; others have a Sort of Capuchin, faſtened to their 
Waiſtcoats ; and they have beſides a Piece of Stuff, or a Skin, 
which ſerves them for a Petticoat, and which covers them from the 
Waiſt down to the Middle of the Leg. 

They are all very deſirous of having Shirts and Shifts ; but they 
never put them under their Waiſtcoats, till thev are dirty, and then 
they wear them till they drop to Pieces, for they never take- the 
Trouble to waſh them. Their Waiſtcoaty are generally dreſſed in 
the Smoke, like their Sandals; that is to /ay, after they have _ 
proper Time in it, —_ rub them a little, and then they may be 
waſhed like Linen: They T them alſo by ſoaking them in 
Water, 'then rubbing them with their Hands till they are dry and 
pliable ; but the Savages think our Stuffs and Blankets are much 
mere convenient. f ; ; 2 

Many make various Figures all over their Bodies, by pricking 
28 ves, others only in ſome Parts. They don't do this merely 
or Ornament: They find alſo, as it is ſaid, great Advantages by 
this Cuſtom. It ſerves greatly to defend them from the Cold, ren- 
ders them leſs ſenſible of the other Injuries of the Air, and frees 
them from the Perſecution of the Gnats. But it is only in the Coun- 
tries poſſeſſed by the Engliſp, eſpecially in Virginia, that the Cuſtom 
of pricking themſelves all over the Body is _ common. In New 
France the greateſt Part are ſatisfied with ſome Figures of Birds, Ser- 
pents, or other Animals, and even of Leaves, and ſuch-like Figures, 
without Order or Symmetry ; but according to every one's Fancy, 
often in the Face, and ſometimes even on the Eye-lids. Many Wo- 
men are marked in the Parts of the Face that anſwer to the Jaw- 
Bones, to prevent the 'Tooth-ach. 

This Operation 1s not painful in itſelf. It is performed in this 
Manner : They begin by —_=y on the Skin, drawn very tight, the 
Figure they intend to make; then they prick little Holes cloſe toge- 
ther with the Fins of a Fiſh, or with Needles, all over theſe Traces, 
ſo as to draw Blood: Then they rub them over with Charcoal Duſt, 
and other Colours reg? or vr and powdered. Theſe Powders fink 

into the Skin, and the Colours are never effaced : But ſoon after the 
Skin ſwells, and forms a Kind of Scab, accompanied with Inflam- 
mation. It commonly excites a Fever; and if the Weather is too 
hot, or the Operation has been carried too far, there is Hazard of 
Life. 

The Colours with which they paint their Faces, and the Greaſe 
they rub themſelves with all over their Bodies, produce the ſame Ad- 
vantages, and, as theſe People fancy, give the ſame good Appear- 
ance, as pricking. The Warriors paint themſelves, when they take 
the Field, to intimidate their Enemies, perhaps alſo to hide their 
Fear; for we muſt not think they are all exempt from it. The young 
People do it to conceal an Air of Youth, which would make them 
leſs taken for old Soldiers, or a 1 N remaining after ſome Diſtem- 
| ; per, 
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r, and which they are apprehenſive might be taken for the Effect of 
ant of Courage. They do it alſo to make them look handſome; 
but then the Colours are more lively, and more varied. They paint 
the Priſoners that are goin to die; but I don't know why ; per- 
haps it is to adorn the ickm, who is to be ſacrificed to the God of 
War. Laſtly, they paint the Dead, to expoſe them dreſſed in their 
fineſt Robes ; and this is, without Doubt, to hide the Paleneſs of 
Death, which disfigures them. 7 
The Colours they uſe on theſe Occaſions are the ſame they em- 
loy to dye Skins, and they make them from certain Earths, and the 
ark of ſome Trees. They are not very lively, but they do not 
very eaſily wear out. The Men add to this Ornament the Down of 
Swans, or other Birds, which they ſtrew upon their Hair after it has 
been greaſed, like Powder. They add to this, Feathers of all Co- 
lours, and Bunches of the Hair of divers Animals, all placed in an 
odd Manner. The placing of their Hair, ſometimes ſtanding up 
like Briftles on one die, and flatted on the other, or dreſſed in a 
thouſand different Faſhions, Pendants in their Ears, and ſometimes 
in their Noftrils, a great Shell of Porcelain hanging about their Neck, 
or on their Breaſt, ſome Crowns made of t + Pita e of ſcarce 
Birds, the Claws, Feet, or Heads of Birds of Prey, little Horns of 
Roe-Bucks ; all theſe Things make up their Finery. But whatever 
they have moſt precious, is always employed to adorn the Captives 
when theſe Wretches make their firſt Entry into the Village of their 


Conquerors. 


It is obſervable that the Men take very little Pains to adorn any 


Part but their Heads. It is juſt the Reverſe with the Women: They 
wear ſcarcely any Thing on their Heads; they are only fond of 
their Hair, and they would think themſelves diſgraced if it was cut 
off; therefore, when at the Death of a Relation they cut off Part of 
it, they pretend by this to ſhew the greateſt Grief for their Loſs. 
To 7 their Hair, they greaſe it often, and powder it with the 
Duſt of Spruce Bark, an — with Vermilion; then they 
wrap it up in the Skin of an Eel, or a Serpent, in the Faſhion of 


Whiſkers, which hang down to their Waiſts. As to their Faces, 


they are ſatisfied with tracing ſome Lines on them with Vermilion, 
or other Colours. . | 


Their Noftrils are never bored, and it is only among ſome Nations 


that they bore their Ears ; then they wear-in them Pendants, as do 
alſo the Men, made of Beads of Porcelain. When they are dreſſed 
in their greateſt Finery, they have Robes painted with all Sorts of 
Figures, with little Collars of Porcelain ſet on them without much 
Order or Symmetry, with a Kind of Border tolerably worked with 
Porcupine's Hair, which they paint alſo of various Colours. They 
adorn in the ſame Manner the Cradles of their Children, and they 
load them with all Sorts of Trinkets. Theſe Cradles are made of 
light Wood, and have at the upper End one or two Semicircles of 


Cedar, that they may cover them without touching the Head of the 


Child. | 

What ſurprizes infinitely in Men whoſe whole outward Appear- 
ance proclaims nothing but Barbarity, is to ſee them behave to each 
other with ſuch Kindneſs and Regard, that are not to be found 


amongſt the moſt civilized Nations. Doubtleſs this proceeds in 
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ſome Meaſure from the Words mins and THiNE being as yet un- 
known to theſe Savages. Thoſe cold Words, as CH em calls 
them, wich extinguiſhing in our Hearts the Fire of Charity, lights 
up that of Covetouſneſs. We are equally charmed with that natu- 
ral and unaffected Gravity which reigns in all their Behaviour, in 
all their Actions, and in the greateſt Part of their Diverſions ; as 
likewiſe with the Civility and 58 they ſhew to their Equals, 
and the Re ſpect of young People to the Aged; and laſtly, never to 
ſee them quarrel among 29 with thoſe indecent e 
and the Gaths and Curſes, ic common amongſt us. All which are 
Proofs of good Senſe, and a great Command of Temper. 

One of their Principles, and that of which they are the moſt jea- 
lous, is, that one Man owes nothing to another: But from this bad 
Maxim they draw a good Inference, that is to ſay, that we muſt ne- 
ver do an Injury to any Perſon, from whom we have received no 
Wrong. There is nothing wanting to their Happineſs, but to be- 
Fave between Nation and Nation, as they do between private Per- 
ſons, and never to attack any People of whom they have no Cauſe to 
complain, and not to carry their Revenge ſo far. 

Every one amongſt them has a Friend nearly of his own Age, be- 
tween whom there is a mutual Engagement, which is indifloluble, 
Two Men thus united for their common Intereſt, are obliged to do 
every Thing, and to run all Hazards to aſſiſt and ſuccour each other. 
Death itſelf, as they believe, ſeparates them only for a Time: They 
depend on meeting again in the other World, never to part more, be- 
inf rſuaded that they ſhall ſtill want each other's Afliſtance. 

ave heard it reported, in Regard to this, that a * Savage, 
but one who did not purſue the Maxims of the Goſpel, being threat- 
ened with Hell by a Toa, ated this Mifonary, if he thowght his 
Friend, who was lately dead, was gone to that Place of Puniſhment ? 
The Father replied, that he had Reaſon to judge that he had found 
Mercy with GOD. Inf go to Hell neither,” ſaid the Savage; 
and this Motive engaged him to do all that was required of him ; 
that is to ſay, that he was as willing to go to Hell as to Heaven, to 


meet his Companion. 

Some of the Savages of Canada, and thoſe of —_— Bay, &c. give 
the Name of K7ich:i-Manitou to the Great Spirit. "They aſcribe to him 
every Thing that is good; as, on the contrary, they attribute to 
the Evil Genius, Mazchi-Maniton, every Thing that is evil. 

La Honton tells us, that the Savages never ſacrifice living Animals 
to Kitchi-Manitou, but burn to his Honour Goods, for which they 
trade with the French, the Value whereof is ſometimes upwards of 
Fifty Thouſand Crowns.---Here follows the Deſcription which that 
Traveller has given us of the whole Ceremony.---They chuſe a clear 
and ſerene Day for the performing of it, when every Savage brings 
his Offering, and lays it on the Pile. Afterwards, when the Sun is 
at the Meridian, the young Canadians ſurround the Pile with lighted 
Bark pf Trees, in order to ſet Fire to it. The Warriors ſing and 
dance till the Sacrifice is conſumed : At the ſame Time the old Men 
addreſs themſelves to Kitchi-Manitou, and preſent at Intervals their 

ighted Calumets to the Sun. The Songs and Dances laſt during the 
whole Day, and the Homage of the Calumet from the riſing of the 
Sun to its ſetting, obſerving to worſbip him at his Riſe, his eridian, 
— SY 0 * 7 won ' _- . . TH p ; an 
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and his — 4 any ſupplicate the Great Spirit, or Kitchi-Manitou, 
whom they acknowledge to preſide over their Lives, to protect them 
againſt the-Wicked, to grant them his Favour, to preſerve the 
Strength and Bravery of their Warriors, to os jy e Spirits of 
their old Men, and to inſpire them with good Counſels, to encreaſe 
and preſerve their Families, to protect their Children wicked 
Spirits, and from the Hands of the Wicked, in order that they may 
one Day prove the Pleaſure and Conſolation of their aged Parents. 
They beſeech him to ſend his Bleſſings on the Harveſt, on the Vil- 
es, and the Hunters. | ; 

here is one Cuſtom which I forgot to mention when I was ſpeak- 

ing of the Savages Treatment of the Dead; which is, that in ſome 


Nations, as ſoon as a Perſon dies, his Family and Relations come 


round him, and aſk him why he left the World ? and enquire of 
him, in the moſt ſerious Manner, whether he had not every Thing 
8 wanted in Life? and whether Care had not been taken of him, 
ec? N 
The Savages are very fond of dancing. They are almoſt always 
in Circles my the Sound of the Drum and the Chichitoue, the Men 
apart from the Women. The Men dance with the Arms they uſe in 
ar in their Hands ; and though they never take Hold of each 
other, they never break the Circle. There is one Dance uſe, 
which 1s a natural Repreſentation of all that paſſes in an Expedition 
of War: They have another among ſome Nations, which they call 
the Fire-Dance ; in which a Man dances in the Dark with a lighted 
Coal of Fire in his Mouth, and this for Hours together. He is only 
to be diſtinguiſhed by the Light which the Coal he holds in his 
Mouth gives, all other Light in the Cabin where the Dance 1s per- 
formed being extinguiſhed. —It is ſaid that the Savages know a 
Plant which preſerves the Part that is rubbed with it from bei 
burnt, though Fire is laid upon it for ſome Hours. They — 
never communicate the Secret to the Eurepeans.—Garlick and Oni- 
5 will indeed produce the ſame Effect, but then it is only for a ſhort 
ime. | 
Thus have I goon you a particular Account of the Manners and 
Cuſtoms of the Savages of Canada. To make a brief Portrait of 


them, one may ſay that with a ſavage Appearance, and Manners and 


Cuſtoms which are entirely barbarous, there is obſervable amongſt 
them a ſocial Kindneſs, free from almoſt all the Imperfections which 
ſo often diſturb the Peace of Society among us. We diſcover in 
them a Mixture of the fierceſt and the moſt gentle Manners, the Im- 
perfections of wild Beaſts, and Virtues - ualities of the Heart 
and Mind, which do the greateſt Honour to Human Nature. One 
would think at firſt that they have no Form of Government, that they 
acknowledge neither Laws nor Subordination ; and that living in an 


entire Independence, they ſuffer themſelves to be ſolely guided by 
4 


Chance, and the wildeſt Caprice : Nevertheleſs, they enjoy alm 

all the Advantages that a well regulated Authority can procure for 
the beſt governed Nations. Born free and independent, moſt of 
them look with Horror even on the Shadow of a deſpotic Power; 
but they ſeldom depart from certain Principles and Cuſtoms, founded 
on good Senſe, which are to them inſtead of Laws, and which in 


ſome Meaſure ſupply the Place of a lawful Authority. They will 
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not bear the leaſt Reſtraint 3 but Reaſon alone keeps them in a Kind 
of Subordination-;z which, for being voluntary, is not the leſs effec- 
tual to obtain the End intended. | 

A Man who ſhould be highly efteemed by them, would find them 
docible enough, and would make them do almoſt what he pleaſed ; 
but it is not eaſy to obtain their Eſteem: to ſuch a * : They ne- 
ver give it but to Merit, and to ſuptrior Merit; of which they are as 
good Judzes as thoſe amongſt us, who think they have the moſt Diſ- 
cernment. | | 

As theſe Savages are not Slaves to Ambition and Intereſt, and 
that there is ſcarce any Thing but theſe two Paſſions which has 
weakened in us that Senſe of Humanity which the Author of Na- 
ture had graved in our Hearts, the Inequality of Conditions is no 
Way neceſſary to them for the Support of Society. The Care which 
they take of Orphans and Widows, and the Sick, and the Hoſpitality 
they uſe, is worthy to be admired, and is founded upon a Principle 
they entertain, that every Thing ought to be in common among Men. 

We do not ſee amongſt them, at leaft we ſeldom meet with thoſe 
haughty Spirits, who, full of their own Grandeur, or their Merit, 
almoſt fancy they are a different Species, diſdaining the reſt of Man- 
kind, by whomof Conſequence they are never truſted nor beloved. 

Amongſt them, all Men think - themſelves equally Men; and in 
Man what they eſteem moſt, is the Man. There is no Diſtinction of 
Birth; no Prerogative allowed to Rank, which hurts the Rights of 

rivate Perſons ; no. Preheminence given to Merit, that inſpires 
Pride, and which makes other People feel too much their Inferiority. 
There is perhaps leſs Delicacy of Sentiments than among us, but 
1 and leſs of Self- Conſideration. 

Sophron. Indeed, Mr. £5 66 you have given me a quite different 
Idea of the Savages than I before entertained. I ſhall from hence 
conclude there are ſome good Principles and Qualities among Men 
of all Nations over the whole Face of the Earth, ' 

Worthy. You judge very right, Sophron, in making this Conclu- 
ſion, and act quite agreeable to the true Spirit of Chri/tianity ; which 
does not, like the Swiſh Profeſſors of old, hold all the reſt of the 
World as Dogs, but conſiders them as acting their Part in Life, in 
Proportion to the Talents which it has pleaſed the common Parent 
of the Univerſe to commit unto them, as well perhaps as thoſe who 
have received more Talents do their's, conſidering the greater Num- 
ber of Talents committed to them. Thus our Divine Inſtruc- 
tor, IEsus CHRIST, repreſents the LORD ſaying as well to him 
who had gained two Talents by two Talents, as do him who had 
gained five by five, © Well done, thou good and faithful Servant ; 
* thou haſt been faithful over a few Things, I will make thee Ruler 
* over many Things Enter thou into the Foy of thy LORD.” _ 

But yet, Sophron, I would have you extremely ſenſible of the pecu- 
- Liar Bleſſing that GOD hath beſtowed upon you, in being born in the 
Land of Chriftianity ; for it is Chriſtianity alone which brings to Per- 
fection our good Qualities, and corrects our evil ones; and thereby, it 
may be ſuppoſed, fits us for a higher State of Glory and Happineſs : 
But if it was nothing more than giving us juſter Notions of Things 
here, it ought to be confidered as an ineſtimable Bleſſing. And t 
Scriptures-we have, as being a Revelation of GOD, gives us a — 

| dion 
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tional and fatisfatory Account of Things. Whereas, among thoſe 
who have not the Holy Scriptures, we find nothing but the moſt ab- 
ſurd Fancies, and extravagant Fables. Thus, the Algonguin Na- 
tions of Canada give the Name of the Great Hare to the * Spirit, 
or the CRRATOR of ALL TIN Gs. Some call him Michaben; 
others, Atahocan. The greateſt Part ſay, that being ſupported on the 
Waters with all his Court, all compoſed of four-footed Creatures 
like himſelf, he formed the Earth out of a Grain of Sand, taken 
from the Bottom of the Ocean ; and that he created Men of the 
dead Bodies of Animals.—There are ſame alſo that ſpeak of a God 
of the Waters, who oppoſed the Defign of the Great Hare, or at leaſt 
refuſed to favour it. 

The Areſtoui of the Huren, and the Agreſtoue of the Iroquois, is in 
the Opinion of theſe People the SurREME BEIN, and the God of 
War. Theſe People do not give the ſame Origin to Men as the A- 

onguins, and they do not go fo far back as the Creation of the 
Wearld. They ſay there were fix Men in the World at firit : And 
when we aſk them, who placed them there ? they anſwer, that they 
know not. They add, that one of theſe Men went up into Heaven, 
to ſeek a Woman there named A4tahentfic, with whom he lived, and 
who ſoon appeared to be with Child; that the Loxp of Heaven 


erceiving it, threw her down from the higheſt Part of Heaven, and 


e was received on the Back of a Tortoiſe. That ſhe brought forth 
two Children, one of which killed the other. . 
They have no Tradition after this, either of the other ſive Men, 
or even of the Huſband of Atahentfic ; who, according to ſome, had 
but one Daughter, who was Mother of Thaouitſaron, and of Fouſteka. 
The latter, who was the Eldeft, killed his Brother, and ſoon after his 
Grandmother left the Care of governing the World to him. They 
ſay further, that Atabentſic is the Moon, and Fouſteta is the Sun. 
The Algonguins, and almoſt all the People who ſpeak their Lan- 
uage, taking for granted the Creation of the firſt Man, ſay that his 
50 erity being almoſt all entirely deſtroyed by a general Inundation, 
one named Mz/ou, others call him Satetchakt, who ſaw all the Earth 
deeply covered with Waters by the overflowing of a Lake, ſent a Ra- 
ven to the Bottom of this Abyſs, to fetch him ſome Earth : That 
this Raven not having well executed his Commiſſion, he ſent a Muſk, 


Rat on the ſame Errand, who ſucceeded better: That out of this | 


little Earth, which the Animal brought him, he reſtored the World 
to its firſt State: That he ſhot Arrows into the Trunks of the 
Trees which ftill appeared, and that theſe Arrows turned into 
Branches: That he wrought many other Miracles; and that, in 
Acknowledgment of the Service which the Muſk Rat had done him, 
he married a Female of that Species, by which he had Children, 
which re-peopled the World : 'That he communicated his Immorta- 
lity to a certain Savage, and gave it him in a little Pacquet, with Or- 
ders not to open it, on the Penalty of loſing ſuch a precious Gift. 

The Haurons and the Jroqnozs ſay that T aronhiaouagon, the King of 
Heaven, gave his Wife a Kick, fo violent, that it threw her from 
Heaven to the Earth : That this Woman fell upon the Back of a 
Tortoiſe ; which beating off the Waters. of the Deluge with his 
Feet, he at laſt diſcovered the Earth, and carried the Woman « the 

| oO. 
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Foot of a Tree, where ſhe lay- in of Twins; and that the Elder 
killed the Vounger. . 
The Michillimakinacs ſay that Michabou, or the Firſt Spirit, taught 
their Anceſtors to fiſh; that he invented Nets, which he took the 
| Notion of from the Spider's Web: So that they ſend the Sove- 
REIGN Wis don, the CREATOR of ail Trincs, to School to a 
iy Theſe Notions are ſo extravagant and abſurd, that one 
can y think any rational Beings ſhould form ſuch. 
Worthy. We think fo, Sophia, becauſe we have been inſtructed 
from our Infancy in the Knowledge of Divine Things from Divine 
Revelation : But if we enquire all the World over, where the Light 
of Divine Revelation has not ſhone, we ſhall find little leſs abfurd 
and extravagant Notions. | 
' Sophron. I perceive, Sir, from what you have ſaid, the Advantage 
and Bleſſing of being born in a Land where there is a Diving RE- 
VELATION, more than J ever did before. | | 
Worthy. I am very glad you do ſo, Sepbron; but at the ſame Time 
muſt beſeech you to remember, that or them To whom uv is gi- 
Ven, MUCH will be required: And that therefore your being born in a 
Country where you may be inſtructed from a Drivins ReveLaTiON, 
exacts from you a much higher Degree of Virtue, and far nobler 
Thoughts, than can be expected from thoſe on whom the Light of 
ReveLaT1on does not ſhine. $662 
Shs. I clearly perceive the Reaſonableneſs of this ; and hope, 
by OD's Grace, I ſhall improve proportionably to the Meaſures of 
owledge afforded me. | | | 
Worthy. If you do fo, Sophron, — through the Goodneſs of 
GOD, aſſure yourſelf of eternal Happine/s.-----But it is now Time I 
ſhould take my Leave of you; and I have already gone beyond the 
uſual Length of a Converſation. 5 
Sephia. Indeed, Mr. Worthy, you have ſo entertained me, that was 
it not for Fear of fatiguing you, I could wiſh you ſtill to go on. 
Worthy. You are vety complaiſant, Sophia. 
Sophron. I think the Spaniards have ceded to us, by the Peace, the 
Country of Florida, as the French have Canada. 
Worthy. True, Sophron : And I can give you ſome Account of 
the Manners and Cuſtoms of the Natives of Florida; but this muſt 
be deferred till another Meeting, and ſo I take my Leave of you. 
_ Sophron. Myſelf and my Siſter are greatly obliged to you for the 
inſtructive Entertainment you have given us, hope we ſhall ſoon 
ſee you again. | | | 
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CONVERSATION: v. 


WorTHY. SOPHRON. Sor HIA. 


OOD Day to you Sophran and Sophia ;. you two ſeem 
Meng. 8 r 4 arable. _— warn | 


almoſt inſep | 
Sophia. Why truly, Mr. Worthy, I receive ſo much Inſtruction 
from converſing with my Brother, that I take all Opportunities I 
can to be with him. f a | | 
Sophron. You are extremely complaiſant, Siſter ; but what you can 
learn from me is but very little, compared with the nowledge our 
good Friend: Mr. Worthy is pleaſed to communicate to us. 


Warthy. A Truce with your Compliments, Sophron. I may ſay in 


my Turn, that I grow rich in communicating to you; for we 
ſcarcely improve ſo much in any Way as by free Communication i 
Converſe. If the true End of Converſation was properly attended 
to, the Imagination can ſcarce preſcribe Bounds to the Improvement 
which the human Mind would receive from it. Inſtead of the tri- 


fling, idle, or vicious Topics, which at preſent are made Uſe of, 


really to murder Time, the deepeſt Diſcoveries of Science, the mo 


ſublime Truths of Morality ani Religion, wquld become familiar, 


their Difficulties be removed, and further Adyances made in them, 
by the Aſſiſtance of the additional Light, which the Collifion of { 
many different Opinions, and opening them in ſuch a Variety of 
Views muſt neceſſarily throw upon them. In this Entertainment it 
is ſcarce a Preſumption to ſuppoſe, that Part of our Happineſs will 
conſiſt in that exalted State, where the Incumbrances of Senſe ſhall fall 
off, and the Mind become in the Perfection of its Nature a pure Intel- 
gence. As to the giving and receiving Inſtruction, it is a Queſtion 
not eaſy to be decided, in which true Benevolence feels the greateſt 
Pleaſure.— Whilſt then we have this ſublime Pleaſure always in 
our Power, is it not the greateſt Infatuation to abuſe. the Bleffing, 
— 1 to other Ends the Time that might be ſpent 8 
appily. 1 
F Sep Brom. The very great Pleaſure as well as Benefit I have received, 


rom your Converſation, Mr. Worthy, proves to/me experimentally: 


what vaſt Advantage ariſes from Converſation, when its true End is 
attended to. HAY * 1 | 
Sophia. I may truly join with my Brother in this: But I remem- 
ber, Mr. Worthy, you promiſed to give us ſome curious Particulars 
of Ants, whoſe diminutive Size and outward Form promiſe nothing 
extraordinary, and yet Solomon ſays it is exceeding wi/e, and. bids the 
Sluggard go to her, conſider ber Ways and be with 
ort ly. Nature, or rather the God of Nature, has endued this 
ſmall- Inſe& with ſuch Contrivance and Induſtry, as one ſhould: 
ſcarce expect to find in ſuch a diminutive Animal. And jt is cer- 
tain that they afford Leſſons of Inſtruction to many Men in more 
Reſpects than one. As you expreſs a Curioſity to know ſome 


Particulars. about them, I ſhall for our Afternoon's Entertaiwent” 
read ſome of the moſt cutious, ay of an Account lately py: 
| y 


— 
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by a worthy Clergyman, who has been very attentive in obſerving 
them. He begins with laying, Five Species of Ants have oc- 
curred to my Obſervations ; all which have to the naked Eye, with- 
out the Aſſiſtance of a Glaſs, ſome conſiderable Difference, either 
in Reſpe to Colour or Size. They will eaſily be diſtinguiſhed, if 
we range them under the following Characters. 

1. The Hill Ant. 

2. The Jet Ant. 

3. The Red Ant. 

4. The common Yellow Ant. 

5. The ſmall Black Ant. | 

The Hill Ants I ſo denominate from their uſual Place of Reſi- 
dence, the ſunny Banks or Sides of Hills, for the Advantage of a 
ſtronger Heat to bring their Young to Maturity ; and near Woods 
for the Conveniency of old Trees, in the Bottoms of which they are 
moſt fond of reſiding. This Kind is much larger than any of the 
reſt. Their Head and Body are a fine brown; their Breaſt a faint 
Degree of Red. | 

he Red and Jet Ants are of an equal Largeneſs, and about three 
Parts leſs than the Hill Ants. They alſo vary from one another in 
Reſpect of Colour. The firſt are of a languid Red; the ſecond ex- 
tremely black and ſhining ; for which Reaſon I chuſe to give them 
the Name of Jet. 

The common Yellow and ſmall Black Ants are nearly of one 
Proportion, and half as big as the Red or Jet Ants. They are eaſily 
diſcerned from each other; the firſt being of a light Yellow ; the ſe- 
cond a dark Brown, ot rather Black. 

Theſe are the more obvious Diſtinctions open to the 12 

The Head of an Ant is rather oblong than round. e Face or 
Front of it is full; the under Part flat. It is provided with a double 
Saw, a Mouth, a Pair of Antennæ, or Horns, and two Eyes. 

The double Saw is a hard bony Subſtance, and in Shape not al- 

together unlike the top Part of a Lobſter's Claw. It confiſts of two 
Saws placed on each Side of the Mouth, and which terminate in a 
fine Hook bending inwards, and correſponding to each other. They 

lay from Right to Left, and are capable of being extended to ſome 
Di ce. By wiſe Contrivance of this Implement the Crea- 
ture is enabled to form Cells, carry Proviſions, transfer the Young 
- _— Places, remove the Dead, or what elſe may be preju- 

C1at to it. 

The Mouth lies between the two Saws, and is compoſed of a hol- 
low Tube, which anſwers the End of a Throat, and four Horns that 
ſerve inſtead of Lips and Fingers to convey the Food into the 
Throat. Each Horn has ſeveral little Joints, by which Means it 
plays to and fro with great Facility. The outſide Horns are longer 
than the others, and are annexed to _—_ Lobes on each 
Side the Throat; the other two are joined to the Throat itſelf. 
Theſe Players are of particular Uſe to the Ants both in feeding 
themſelves and their Young. 

The Horns, Antennz, or more properly Feelers, are placed be- 
tween the Mouth and Eyes in little Sockets not far ſeparate from 
one another. Each Feeler has two Parts, which are connected 2 
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ſmall Joint, The firſt reaches not half Way, and bends outward, 


diverging. from the Socket; the ſecond Branch alſo diverges, is 


much longer, and has eleven or twelve leſſer Diviſions, like ſo many 
little Cups placed in one another ; and hence they can move them 
with great Celerity. Each Part 2 decreaſes downwards. 
They are ſituated within the Eyes, o as not any Ways to hinder the 
Sight. The chief Uſe of theſe Antennæ in Ants and other Inſects 


is (as Mr. Derham obſerves) to feel with. The Reaſon he aſſigns for 


it is this:“ The Eyes of Inſects being immoveable, and their Cornea 
and Optic Nerve being always at one and the ſame Diſtance, are 
r 28 only for diſtantial Obje&s, but not ſuch as are very near.” 
The Feelers therefore prevent any Inconveniency that may proceed 
from Objects not within the Focus of their Eyes. This Uſe is alſo 
confirmed from the Shortneſs of the Antennz in thoſe Inſects whoſe 
Eyes are extended over * Part of their Heads, and who therefore 
m_—_— not ſuch a Length of Horns to feel out the Way directly be- 
ore them. 

A common Ant has two Eyes, which are placed on each Side of 
its Head; they are convex, immoveable, and of a black Colour ; 
ay lie fo far on either Side, that they cannot take in Objects dire 
before or above them. This Diſadvantage 1s obviated by the Feel- 
ers, Which give them Notice of any Impediment in the Wa The 
external Part is a Cornea, which, like e Eyes of other Inſects, is 
a Piece of Lattice Work, conſiſting of Lenſes that repreſent Objects 
to them on all Sides. ; 

The Ant 1s furniſhed with fix Legs. The two firſt are ſhorteſt ; 
the Middle ones are ſomewhat longer ; but the hindmoſt exceed ei- 
ther. Each Leg has three Diviſions, befides a ſmall Lobe that 
unites it to the Breaſt. At the Extremities are two Hooks, and in 
the laſt Part of either Leg are ſeveral Joints. By this Artifice the 
2 can adhere to Surfaces, or move with great Facility and Quick- 
neſs. 
Sophron, J am quite ſtruck with Admiration to find how this di- 
minutive Inſect, which we often tread upon as the Duſt of the Earth, 
is furniſhed with every Thing neceſſary and convenient to its Being. 
I find it is furniſhed compleatly with every Thing that the State it is 
to live in requires. Man himſelf, with all his Helps of Knowledge, 
15 not better furniſhed for this End. 

Sophia. For my Part, I cannot help being ſurprized to find ſo many 
different Parts, adapted in the moſt perfect Manner to different 
Uſes, in ſo ſmall a Body as the Ant. I conceive it muſt have Muſcles, 
Tendons, Veins, and Arteries. How inconceivably ſmall muſt thoſe 
1. be, which convey its Blood through every Part of its little 

ody! 

Worthy. Yes, Sophia, - 


| The Ant within its little Bulk, contains | 
A Heart which drives the Torrent thro' its Veins e 
Muſcles to move its Limbs aright ; a Brain, 
And Nerwves diſpos d for Plaſure and for Pain 1 
Eyes to diſtinguiſh ; Senſe, whereby to know 
Fhat's good, or bad, ts, or is not its Foe, : 


L 2 
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This ſpeaks the excellent and infinite Wiſdom of the Creator of 
all Things. Nor is this all: To look at an Ant, one would think it 
an inſignificant Creature, born as it were by Chance, and which 
muſt neceſſarily periſh directly. Who would think it had its Cities, 
or Colonies, its Store-Houſes, its Apartments, and all the Apparatus 

neceſſary not only for its own Conveniency and Satisfaction, but alſo 

to nouriſh and bring up an incredibly numerous Offspring to ſucceed 
to it? And yet all this you will find it has, as I go on with the Ac- 
count of Ants. | 

Theſe Infe&s, though they appear to be ſcattered here and there, 
without any Order, or any Connexion, unite together in Colonies, 
which they form in ſuch Places and Situations as are moſt agreeable to 
their different Natures, and the Management of their Affairs. 

The yellow and ſmall black Ants moſt frequently make Choice of 
thoſe little Eminences caſt up by Moles, from whence they derive the 
Name of Mole-Hills: But from the Habitation they afford theſe 
Creatures, are more uſually called Ant or Emmet - Hills. Thus 
the Inconveniencies produced by one Creature, tend to the Ser- 
vice of another. | 

The red Ants are to be met with under broad Stones, or other 
Rubbiſh. Very often they reſide in a diſtin Part of the yellow 
Ant-Hills ; and ſometimes, if a Hill be ſmall and ſuitable to their 
Colony, which is not ſo numerous as the reſt, they occupy the whole. 

The Hill and Jet Ants delight moſtly in old and decayed Roots of 

Trees; the Subſtance of which 8 ſoft and tender, is the better 
adapted to their double Saw, by Means whereof they work their 
Apartments, and compleat their Cities. 
We are not ſo to limit the Reſidence of Ants, as to expect no Va- 
riation; for we may often meet with Colonies of yellow, or ſmall 
black Ante, under Stones, or in old Walls; and the like Situation 
will ſometimes pleaſe the Hill and Jet Ants. 
It may however be worth obſerving, that the ſeveral Species never 
intermix ſo as to aſſociate or breed together. They will indeed live 
very near and good Neighbours to one another : But if any venture 
into a different Colony, they muſt retire with the utmoſt Expedition, 
or ſoon fall Victims to the Foe. They are immediately ſurrounded 
by a Party, who pinch them to Death, and afterwards devour or carry 
them out of the Settlement. 

'The Largeneſs of their Cities lo wer in a great Meaſure on the 
Number of Inhabitants, and partly alſo on the Change of Seaſons 
and Variableneſs of the Weather. In Winter they are obliged, as 
much as poſſible, to ſhun the Exceſs of Cold and Froſt ; for which 
Reaſon they carry their Works to a conſiderable Depth, ſometimes 
two or three Feet from the Surface of the Hill: But if the Seaſon 
be very mild, they continue nearer the Surface; though at this Time 
of the Year you ſeldom find many towards the upper Part of the 
Colony. On the other Hand, at the Approach of Summer they be- 

in to leave their Winter Quarters, and remove higher, in Propor- 
tion to the Warmth of the Seaſon, and Progreſs of their Young ; 
ſo that about Midſummer they even raiſe the Edifice half a Foot or 
more above 1ts uſual Height. By this Means they have always a 
great deal of ſpare Room to ſupply any Damages that may happen 
| | | to 
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to their Works ; and to which they may retire, or at any Time 
transfer the Tous: p 

The Manner of the Architecture deſerves our Conſideration, as 
being adjuſted with remarkable Curiofity and Art. The whole 
Structure is divided into a Number and Variety of Cells or Apart- 
ments, all communicating with one another by little ſubterraneous 
Channels, which are circular and ſmooth. The Deſign is obvious: 
For hence ſeveral of them can more conveniently paſs to and fro at 
the ſame Time. The Water ſooner drains off; and ſmall Particles 
of Duſt, with other Obſtructions, cannot fo eaſily fill up the Spaces. 
The Smoothneſs is alſo more commodious to the Tenderneſs of the 
Young, which they frequently carry from one Lodgement to another. 
Moſt of theſe Channels terminate in Cells, except the direct ones, 
which go through the whole Colony, and — the Water at the 
Bottom. The other Paſſages ſerve as ſo many Entries to different 
Apartments, and on Examination appear to be only Branches of the 
large and direct Channels; which ſhews the exact Contrivance of 
the Ants, or how nicely Providence hath proportioned their Reaſon 
to their State : For by this Means the Exceſs of Water, or other 
Impediments, is conſtantly avoided, and ſo no Ways incommedes 
the Ants themſelves, or their growing Poſterity. | 

We cannot leſs admire the Texture of their Cells. As the Ants 
lie together in Cluſters, and diſpoſe of the Eggs and many of the 

oung in the like Manner, an oval Figure is the moſt convenient for 
this Purpoſe, and ſuch is the Structure of many of their Apartments. 
A Square, a Circle, or any other Figure, would too far ſeparate them 
from one another, and conſequently not ſo well anſwer that warm 
and cloſe Poſition in which they chuſe to unite. As the Eggs are 
very ſmall, and the Young are of different Sizes, the ſame Variation 
is neceſſary in Reſpect of their Cells. We find accordingly ſome of 
them more ſpacious than others. And that they may be no Ways 
prejudicial, they are all well poliſhed. | 

In the Structures of Engliſh Ants, the Cells are formed in the Mold 
itſelf, whether Sand or Clay, without any Addition of Glew, Straw, 
or other Materials. But that it may be otherwiſe in hotter Climates, 
where the Sand 1s more apt to crumble, and a Supply of Moiſture 
often wanting, 1s not at all 1mprobable, nor out 61 t 
their Reaſon. | | 

The Hill and Jet Ants admit of ſome Difference in the Manner 
of their Building : For as they generally inhabit the Bottoms of old 
Trees, the Surfaces of the Trees are ſufficient to prevent the diſtil- 
ling of any Water into their Cells. As therefore they do not want, 
they are not at the Trouble of making direct Channels to drain it off. 
In moſt other Reſpects the Architecture is the ſame, conſiſting of a 
Number and Variety of Apartments, formed with a great deal of 
Curioſity, and all communicating with one another. 

All theſe Works the ingenious Ants carry on by the Aſſiſtance of 
their double Saw, and the Hooks 2 at the Extremities of them. 
And it is wonderful to obſerve with how great Celerity they manage 
theſe Implements, and finiſh the Structure. They rl. of all grate or 


cut the Earth into little Particles with their Saws, . and afterwards re- 
move it between their Hooks, which anſwer the End of a Pair of 
Pincers or Forceps. The Proceſs and Manner of their working 

| might 
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might be eaſily obſerved by depoſiting ſome Ants with a Lump of 
moiſt Earth under a Glaſs. It may be proper to moiſten the Earth, 
or it will be too hard for their Saws. 

It may be added, that 'Ants are extremely careful to keep their 
Apartments clean. They remove all Rubbiſh, or what elſe might 
prove incommodious or offenſive. As ſoon as one of their Frater- 
nity dies, it is carried out of the Settlement and thrown upon the 
Ground without Ceremony or Rites of a Funeral. —Pliny informs 
us, that the Ants of his Country are wont to bury their Dead, which 
is a Curioſity not 1mitated by our's in England. 

There remains a remarkable Exception to be mentioned with Re- 
— to the Ants retiring downwards. If the Autumnal and Winter 

onths are more than ordinary wet, they are obliged to keep above 
or near the Centre of their Colonies. Immoderate Rains are apt to 
fill Part of the ſubterraneous Channels, and ſoak into the lower 
Cells; which, like ſo many little Ciſterns, retain the Moiſture, and 

revent the Ants from inhabiting them. We may hence diſcern the 
ha py Formation of Mole-Hills for the Advantage of theſe Inſects. 
. hor riſing above the level Ground protects them from Floods, and 
their gradual Deſcent in Manner of a Slope carries off Exceſs of 
Water. Without this Diſpoſition, every impending Storm would 
endanger their Security, and overflow their Settlements. 

Sophron. Truly, Mr. Worthy, you have by this Account made me 
acquainted, as it were, with a new People. I could never have ima- 
gined that a little crawling Inſect, which I confidered only as crawling 
about without any Houſe or Home, but merely the firſt Hole or Cre- 
vice it could put its Head into for Shelter, ſhould have a City, as it 
were, ſo — contrived, with ſuch proper Avenues lead- 
ing to it, ſuch Accommodations within, ſuch Outlets to diſcharge 
every Nuiſance. f | | 

_=__ Truly, I think in this laſt Reſpect, many among Men 
might be ſent to the Ant, to learn Cleanlineſs as well as Induſtry. 
What diſagreeable Nuiſances do we R__ meet with in the 
Streets of our Towns ! What odious Filth often —_— our Eyes 
and Noſes ! I think Men might ſurely contrive to have their Places of 
Abode free from Nuiſances as well as the Ants do. 

Worthy. They might certainly do ſo ; and if we go but into Hol- 
land, we ſhall find none of that Filth and Rubbiſh lying in the Streets 
of either their Towns or Villages, which frequently is fo great a Nui- 
ſance in our's : Their Streets are all kept not only clean, but perfectly 
neat ; which affords one a Pleaſure, greater than can well be con- 
ceived. And in my Tour through England, I remember one Town, 
viz. Beverley in Yorkſhire, which comes up to them in the Neatneſs of 
Its Streets, which ſtrikes every one with Pleaſure that paſſes through 
It. But to return to our Ants.---The Wiſdom with which they 
contrive their Cities, or common Habitations, may learn us to con- 
ceive moſt highly of the infinite Wiſdom of that Being, who thus 
diffuſes it through his whole Creation. What exalted Thoughts 
ſhould we conceive of him, who endues the poor Ant that we tread 
under our Feet, with ſo much Skill and neceſſary Knowledge! And 
at the ſame Time it may teach us to be humble ourſelves ; as we find 
Inſects, moſt mean and contemptible in our Opinion, acting with as 
much Ingenuity and Wiſdom in their State as we do in our's. We 
N 5 | | may 
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may alſo learn to form more extenſive Notions of the Divine Good- 
— We are apt, before we make Obſervations, to imagine that 
ourſelves only are the Objects of God's Care; that the poor Worm, 
which we tread upon, and the creeping Inſect, are infinitely beneath 
his Notice: But, upon Examination, we ſhall find that all partake of 
his univerſal Regard, live upon the Proviſion of his Bounty, and 
receive Pleaſure and Satisfaction from his Hand; that he hath fur- 
niſhed the Brute Creatures with thoſe various Senſes, Inſtincts, and 
Powers, fitted to their different Ranks and Conditions of Life, 
which ſerve to warn them of Things obnoxious and dangerous; 
which enable them to ſeek, diſtinguiſh, and prepare proper Aliments 
and Habitations ; and which determine them 8 with admi- 
rable Care, for the Increaſe of their Species. eſe Senſes and Af- 
fections were implanted in them by the Great Creator of all Things, 
for the Purpoſe of preſerving their Lives, and affording them Plea- 
ſure. They alſo find ſuitable Matter of Suſtenance, ſituated within 
the Reach of their natural Sagacity and Induſtry, and convenient 
Places of Refuge and Habitation : that no Species are left deſti- 
tute of the Means of Life, or of ſuch- a Situation and Nouriſhment 
as are agreeable to their Nature, as well as neceſſary to their Wants. 

A Colony of Ants, from the latter End of Auguſi, to the Beginning 
of June, is uſually compoſed of a large Female and various Compa- 
nies of Workers. We may by Way of Eminence, as well as in Re- 
gard to the Honours paid her by the WON: ſtile the former the 
Queen. Beſides theſe, there are in the latter End of June, all July, 
and Part of Augu/ft, a Number of winged Ants, which are com- 
monly known by the Name of Aut Flies. 

The Government of Ants has been univerſally taken for a Repub- 
lic, or Commonwealth, and accordingly they have been treated of 
as a Body conſiſting of Males and Females ; the former of which 
are looked upon to be thoſe that make their Appearance in Sum- 
mer-Time with Wings. The Care and Tenderneſs which theſe ima- 
gined Females expreſs towards the Youngs might naturally miſguide 
our Enquiries. But if we recolle& the Economy of the Bees, that 
the Generality of them have no Diſtinction of Sex, and yet make it 
their whole Employment to provide for the Young laid by their 
Queen, we ſhall not ſo much wonder to find the ſame Character 

maintained in the Conſtitution of Ants. 

The common Ants therefore which _ preſent themſelves to 
our View, are like the common Bees, of neither Sex; but ſeem en- 
tirely deſtined to take Care of and educate the Young which their 
ueen depoſits in the Cells, and reſigns to their Protection. 

very perfect Colony of Ants has at leaſt one Queen; who, in the 
Space of ſeven or eight Months, gives Birth to a Family, at amode- 
rate Computation, amounting to four or five thouſand ; except the 
red Queens, who are not ſo prolific. The red Queen is diſtinguiſhed 
by her ſuperior Largeneſs, Jifferent Colour, the particular Re- 
{pe& ſhown her by the reſt. _. 

As the yellow Ants are moſt frequent, I ſhall give a Deſcription of 
their Queen, and afterwards mention any Circumſtances wherein the 
others differ from her. \ 

A Queen of the yellow Ants is, in Regard of Size, perhaps five 
Times larger than any of her Subjects. Her Colour is a Let 

| a, 
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Bay, intermixed with Yellow, and carries the Gloſs of a fine Velvet. 
Her Head is furniſhed, like the common Ants, with a Mouth, a 
double Saw, a Pair of Feelers, two Eyes, one on each Side her Head, 
and a Neck which unites it to the Breaſt. She has moreover on her 
Front three Eyes, leſs than the others, and placed in a triangular 
Form: They are very convex, of a brown Colour, and jut out like 
{mall Beads. We meet with the ſame Apparatus in Bees, and pro- 
bably the Reaſon is the ſame in both. As their Side Eyes are at a 
confiderable Diſtance from each other, are immoveable, and take in 
only Side Objects, this Triangle in all Likelihood ſerves for a Sky- 
Light, and may be of great Uſe in traverſing the dark Receſſes of 
their Cities. Her Breaſt and Body are, excepting Colour and Pro- 
portion, almoſt of the ſame Make as the Workers. The Queen has 
indeed on each Side of her Breaſt a Kind of hollow or indented 
Place, which ſhews as if ſhe had been originally adorned with 8 
Her Body terminates in a taper Point; and, beſides the other Viſ- 
cera, contains a fertile Bag of Eggs. We may obſerve in a Queen 
diſtended with Egg, a Partition along the Back, and a continued 
Motion from one Extreme to the other, much like to that we ñnd in 
Silk-Worms ; which anſwers the End of Reſpiration, and promotes 
the Circulation of her Juices. ; 

The Queen of the ſmall Black Ants differs from this only in Re- 
ſpe& of Colour. She is of a very deep Brown tending to Black, 
and in ſome Places tinged with a faint Degree of Red. - 

The Hill Queen is not ſo proportionably args: She does not ex- 
ceed any of her Subjects above three to one. Her Breaſt is rather 
more yellow, and her Body ſhining. | 
The Queen of the Jets I had never the Pleaſure of ſeeing; but 
from their Manner of Life, and Proceſs of their Young, am inclin- 
ed to believe ſhe varies from her Attendants in ſuch Proportion as 
the Red 5 285 do from their's. 

The Red Queen is not above as large again as the reſt of her 
Colony. The top Part of her Head and Breaſt is black, and varied 
with a Number of ſhort bright yellow Hairs, which in the Sun often 
reſemble ſo many Particles of Gold Duſt. She is alfo armed with 
a SUng, which is denied to the other Queens. She is of an agile 
Diſpoſition, and often appears in Public; for which Reaſon. ſhe is 


probably furniſhed with a Weapon of Defence. 


The Yellow, Black, and Hill Queens, at different Times of the 
Year reſide in various Parts of the Colony. In the Winter Seafon. 
they retire to ſome of the remoteſt Apartments, or however ſeldom 
mn above the Center of their Cities. In Summer they often 
ſhift their Quarters, and remove from Cell to Cell, diſtributing fuch 
a Quantity of Eggs, as they think convenient. In whatever Apartment 
2 — Ant condeſcends to be preſent, ſne commands Obedience 


and Reſpect. An univerſal Gladneſs ſpreads itſelf through the whole 


Cell, which 9 by particular Acts of Joy and Exultation. 
They have a peculiar Way of ſkipping, leaping, and ſtanding upon 
their hind Legs, and prancing with the others. Theſe Frolicks they 
make Uſe of, both to congratulate each other when they meet, and 
to ſhew their — 1p for the Queen. Some of them gently walk 
over her, others dance round her, and all endeavour to exert their 


Loyalty and Affection. She is generally encircled with a Cluſter of 


Attendants, 
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Attendants,” who, if you ſeparate them from her, ſoon collect them- 
| | if. Howſoever ro- 


mantick this Deſcription may appear, it may eaſily be proved hy an 

ueen Ant with her Retinus 
11 in a few Moments be convinced of the Ho- 
and the Eſteem they entertain for her. There — # 


{elves into a Body, and encloſe her in the Mi 


obvious Experiment. If ydu place a 
under a Glaſs, vou wi 


nour they pay, 
not be 1 remarkable Inſtance than what happened to a Blac 


Queen, the Beginning of laſt Spring. I had placed her with a large 
Retinue in a fliding Box, in the Corner of which was an Opening 
ſufficient for the Workers to paſs to and fro, but ſo narrow as to 
A Corps was conſtantly in waiting, and ſur- 
rounded her, Whilſt others went out in Search of Proviſions. By | 
ſome Misfortune ſhe died; the Ants, as if not appriſed of her 


confine the Queen. 


Death, continued their Obedience. They even removed her 


one Part of the Box to another, and treated her with the ſame 
Court and Formality as if ſhe had been alive. This laſted two ' 
Months, at the End of which the Cover being open, they forſook 


- 


the Box, and carried her off. 


The Queen Ant ſeldom continues long with her Young. . As ſoon ' 
as ſhe has depoſited a Parcel of Eggs, ſhe leaves them to the Care of 


the Workers, and withdraws to a ſeparate Apartment. Hence you 


always find her in a Cell with nothing but her Attendants,. unleſs - 


you happen to light upon her at the Time of her laying. 


If you take three or four Cells of Ants with the Young delivered - 


to their Care, and alſo a Queen with her Retinue, and mix them 
together, and then place them in a Box with a Quantity of moilt 


Earth, they will in a ſhort Time form a like Number of Lodg- © 


ments, and re-aſſemble in the Manner you firſt found them. The 


neen and her Attendants in one Apartment by themſelves, the 


orkers and their reſpective Young in the others. > 
There is great Reaſon. to preſume, that the Obedience of the 


common Ants to the Queens is temporary, and limited to particular 
Cells; for on putting ſeveral in Boxes, I obſerved, that after lay- 
ew more cool towards them, and 


ing their Eggs, their Attendants gr 
the Queens ſeemed unſettled and diſcontented. It is certain that in 
the Summer'Months, the Queen is to be met with in various Places 


of the Colony; that in ſeveral of the Lodgments you may find new-" 
laid Eggs; and that the Size of her Body decreaſes in Proportion. 


From whence I am inclined to believe, that having depoſited a Par- 
cel in one, ſhe retires to another Cell and does the ſame ; and thus 


in the laying from January to September, ſhe often changes her $i- * 

| furniſhing each Company in 
their Turn with a Supply of Eggs. She is received into the new* * 
Apartment with univerſal Pleaſure ; and until ſhe has given them 


tuation, and likewiſe her Attendants; 


their Charge, is careſſed with the higheſt Marks of Honour and 
Eſteem. As there are always a Number of Lodgements void of 


Eggs, but full of Ants, ſhe is never at a Loſs for an agreeable Settle- 
ment and ſubmiſſive Retinue ; and by the Time ſhe has gone round 


the Colony in this Manner, the Eggs ſhe firſt laid are brought to Per- 
fection, and her old Attendants are glad to admit her again. | 

It — however be noted, that although in the above Experiment 
there often grows a Coolneſs between the Queen and her Attendants, 


yet they do not always forſake one anther. Upon confining a 
M | Queen 
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Queen and her Retinue, I have often known them unite together in 
the ſame Lodgement, after the Queen has depoſited her Young. The 
common Ants, on this Occaſion, ſeem to divide their Care, and are 
at a Loſs which to defend. If you give them a great deal of Diſtur- 
bance, ſome will run to the Protection of their Queen, but they ge- 
nerally expreſs moſt Affection for the Eggs. | 
From this Limitation of her Sovereignty, it partly happens that 
if you remove a Queen Ant from her Colony, the reſt, without taking 
Notice of her Abſence, continue on their Employment of feeding 
and bringing up the Young to —_— - which 1s otherwiſe in the 
Government of Bees; who, upon the Loſs of their Queen, immedi- 
ately forſake the Hive and diſperſe. | 
heſe Obſervations may at the firſt Sight ſeem to claſh with the be- 
fore-mentioned Particular of the black Queen. But this ſeeming Re- 
pugnance 1s eaſily reconciled, by ſuppoſing that her Attendants conti- 
nued their exceſſive Fondneſs in Expectation of a Parcel of Eggs; 
which they would long before have been ſupplied with, had ſhe not 
unfortunately loſt her Life. f 

In October, the Ants with their 2 begin to retire downwards, 
and in the Depth of Winter are to be found in ſome of the remoteſt 
Apartments, encircled with a large Cluſter of Attendants, and as it 
were benumbed. From January to the Beginning of May, they lay 
Eggs at Intervals, and paring y. From thence to September they 
come nearer the Surface. The latter End of June, and particularl 
in Jud, their Bodies are ſurprizingly diſtended with Egg: All 
which, by yy a they commonly depoſite. 

You may ſometimes expect to find two yellow Queens in the ſame 
Colony. I have once or twice met with three. Ihey moſt uſually 
reſide in the ſame Lodgement, and live together in perfect Harmony 
and Union. The Hill and ſmall black Ants ſeem to differ in this 
Circumſtance : For I never could, by the niceſt Reſearches, obſerve 
more than one in a Settlement. 1 | 

A Colony of red Ants, as in many other, ſo in this Reſpect, has a 
Variation. You ſeldom find among them fewer than two Queens. 
If the Family be tolerably numerous, there are often three or four. 
A Thouſand or Fifteen Hundred are the moſt a Settlement of this 
Sort generally amounts to. It has been already obſerved, that the 
red Queen exceed not their Vaſſals aboye two to one, or thereabouts. 
As ſuch a Proportion might not ſo well anſwer a Supply of Young, 
this Deficiency is made up in Number. If they inhabit under a 
broad Stone, you may in Summer, by lifting it up, often ſee them 
on the Surface intermixed with the reſt. They never work, are re- 
array treated, and ſeem to have no other Care on their Hands 

han to keep up their Names, and give Birth to a ſucceeding Poſte- 


rity. N 

This Manner of Economy or Government amongſt the Ants, 
may beeſteemed a particular Inſtance of Divine Wiſdom. Had the 
common Workers been of either Sex, it muſt have given a great 
deal of Interruption to their Labours, and have often interfered with 
that Aſſiduity required in breeding up the young Offspring. At 
the ſame Time there is ſuch a ſtrong expreſſive Affection imprinted 
on them towards the Eggs, as cannot but ſhew it to be the Reſult of 


a ſuperior Goodneſs. Had the Queens been more numerous, it 
| = would 


Ll 
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would have engaged too large a Circle of Attendants; had they 
been leſs, or equal with Regard to Size, it would not fo well have 
anſwered the different Proportions of Young obſervable in the ſeve- 
ral Colonies. So exact are the Wonders of Providence! In nothing 
ſuperfluous or deficient ! 3 ; | 

Sophron. I have often admired in the Brute Creation their Love 
for their Young ; but at the ſame Time it has appeared natural, as I 
reflected that their Young were a Part of themſelves. But among 
the Ants, according to this Account, thoſe of whom the Young are 
no Part, who have no Manner of Concern in producing them, do, 
with a Care which teſtifies the ſtrongeſt Love, nouriſh and bring them 


up. - ; 
Worthy. True, Sophron. And from this we may ſee, that the Af- 
fection of Animals towards their Young, does not proceed from any 
natural Cauſes, or from their own —— or Choice, but is 
wholly involuntary, and implanted in them by a ſuperior Power, for 
the Purpoſe of preſerving the Species. And this has been ſo effectual, 
that not on: ſingle Species, even of the moſt diminutive Inſect, or 
the weakeſt Reptile, has failed from off the Earth in the Space of 
near fix thouſand Years. This, if conſidered, muſt give us very high 
Ideas of the infinite Wiſdom and Power of the Almighty Creator. 

The preceding Obſervations inform us that the Queen, or large 
Female Ant, ſupplies the whole Colony with Eggs; alſo, that 
the common Ants have no Diſtinction of Sex, but undertake the 
Charge of feeding and educating the Young delivered to their Care 
by the Queen. Jo be ſatisfied of this, we need only refer ourſelves 
to ſome of the following Experiments. : 

If you diĩſſect hs in the Spring or Summer Months, = will 

often find in her Alvus, or Body, a Quantity of Eggs. You may 

ſometimes expect the ſame at the latter End of 2 

If you place a Queen with her Attendants moſt of the Spring or 
Summer Months under a Glaſs or in a Box, ſhe will in a few Days 

. depoſite ſome Eggs, unleſs ſhe had laid before you took her. 

n Fane, July, and Part of Auguſt, you may be certain of the Ex- 
periment ; for they are at this Seaſon incredibly diſtended with Eggs, 
and frequently laying. | 

It in ful you put one of theſe diſtended — — by herſelf under 
a Glaſs, ſhe will in ſome Hours depoſite there a Parcel of Eggs. She 
will do the ſame in your Hand, if taken at the Time ſhe is laying, 
and gently _ = 
If you kill her, and immediately place her Body on the Field of 
a Microſcope, or on a Piece of Paper, you will in a few Moments 
perceive ſome Eggs to proceed from the Extremity of her _ 
We may with equal Certainty be aſſured, that theſe are the Eggs of 
which the Workers are ſo extremely careful. ; 
As ſoon as the hy Ant has laid any of her Eggs under a Glaſs, ' 
ou may obſerve ſeveral of her Attendants begin to expreſs their 
ondneſs. They will, in the moſt ſoft and gentle Manner, take 
them in their Forceps, and carry them to an Apartment, or lay them 
together in ſmall Cluſters. 
fn us you may find, in moſt Colonies, Parcels of new-laid Eggs, 


and the Queens Bodies diminiſhed in Proportion. Upon examining 


them with a Microſcope, they —＋ in all Particulars, anſwer to thcie 
— you 
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you ſhall take f-oma Queen by Diſſection; and ny of the ſame 
Conte:tare are the Eggs provided for by the common Ants. 
If you ſearch a Number of Colonies in Fuze, before the Queen has 
begun to lay, and whilſt ſhe is vaſtly diſtended, you will not find any 
Parcel of new Eggs in the Cells; but as ſoon as ſhe has depoſited 
them, the Eggs will appear in Proportion, and the Workers be ac- 
cordingly employed. ni Þ 
The Queen Ant lays three different Sorts of Eggs, the Male, Fe- 
male, and Neutral. The two firſt are depoſited in the Spring; the 
laſt in July, and Part of Auguft ; or 11 the Summer be extremely fa- 
vourabl-, perhaps a little ſooner. The Female Eggs are covered 
with a thin black Membrane, are oblong, and about the ſixteenth or 
ſeventeenth Part of an Inch in * Pp The Male Eggs are of a 
more brown Complexion, and uſually laid in March. The laſt, or 
Neutral Eggs; are to be ſeen in 15 IV or Auguſt, in ſmall Parcels, 
which have the Appearance of a white Subſtance, not altogether un- 
like the Scatterings of fine Sugar or Salt. In a Microſcope, or very 
near a good Eye, they may be diſcovered to be Aſſemblages of mi- 
nute Eggs. Each of them is diſtin, and clothed with a white 
tranſparent Membrane, is ſomewhat oblong, and in the Middle a 
little bending. They are preciſely of the ſame Form and Colour as 
thoſe you may take from a Queen by Diſſection. We cannot here 
but reflect on the ſcaſonable Diſpoſition of the Queen's laying. As 
the Female Eggs are by far the largeſt, and require more Time in 
coming to Maturity, it was proper they ſhould firſt be depoſited. It 
was requiſite the Males ſhould be contemporary with them ; but as 
their Eggs are leſs, ſome Diſtance of Time is convenient in the lay- 
ing, which is agreeably ordered. The laſt Place, in Point of Cere- 
mony, as well as Juſtneſs, is given to the Workers. ; 
It may not be improper to take Notice, with how much Sagacity 
the Ants can diſtinguiſh the true Cluſters of Eggs from any Contri- 
vance to delude them. If you place ſeveral little Parcels of Eggs, 
as alſo of Sugar, Salt, or any other Reſemblances, under a Glaſs with 
a Quantity of Ants, they will, at one View, perceive the Cheat, and 
Temove nothing but the Eggs. If you mix the Ingredients, they 
will as eaſily make a due Separation. If you put Cluſters from Co- 
lonies of different Ants under the ſame Glaſs, they will often touch 
only their own. But I have ſometimes known the contrary ; and if 
the Eggs be of the ſame Species, they ſeldom make any Diſtinction. 
When the Queen has furniſhed an Apartment, the common Ants 
immediately exert their Affection. ey brood over their Eggs in 
little Cluſters, perhaps by Way of Incubation, and remove them to 
different Parts of the — Au {2h the better Advantage of Moiſture, 
and a juſt Degree of Heat or Cold. The Continuance of Ants in 
the Egg State, is ſomewhat precarious. As the Female Eggs are 
larger, and both the Male ind Female laid in the colder Months, 
they do not come to Life ſo ſoon as the others, which are depoſited in 
July or Azgu/t, and forwarded by the warmer Seaſon of the Year. 
After the Ant-Eggs have remained in that State, cheriſhed ſome 
Time by the Workers, they begin to loſe their Tranſparency, and 
become white without being clear. In a few Days more, they are 
mantled over with a Multitude of diminutive Hairs, look rough, are 
extended into ſeveral Rings, and appear in the Shape of Vernucles, 
. 8 a — 57 Þ 1 | | or 
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or little Worms. They are at firſt very fmall, and their Motion 
ſcarce diſcernible. When they are grown ſomewhat larger, you 
may number in ſome nine or ten, 1n others thirteen Rings, beſides 
the Head, which'is not unlike the Head of a Silk-Worm. This 
Part, when the Worm is young, bends inward, and is much leſs than 
the other Extremity. You will, in a few Days, diſcover in theſe 
Vermicles a feeble Motion of Flection and Extenſion, and alſo in 
each a black Speck, which I take to be their digeſted Food. It is 
obſervable of Ant-Worms, that they have not a locomotive Faculty, 
or a Power of removing from one Place to another. Moſt Inſect 
Maggots are furniſhed with a Sett of Legs, or can transfer themſelves 
to erent Places, dilating and contraQting their Rings. But 
Ant Worms can only a little turn or extend their Bodies. This 
Diſadvantage is however remedied by the Aſſiſtance of the Workers, 
who are always upon Guard, and ready to carry them wherever their 


er Nurture or Security demands. 2 
s of Eggs, ſo likewiſe are there three different Sorts of Ver- 


micles in a Colony of Ants; Male, Female, and Neutral. As 
many of them are laid and change ſooner than others, there is alſo a 
conſtant Variety of different Sizes. You may, the latter End of 
Auguſt, diſtinguiſh four or five Degrees of Worms, belides ſeveral - 
Cluiters of new-laid Eggs. g 5 

Tune Proceſs of Ant Vermicles is remarkable, and worth Obſerva- 
tion. The Female Eggs put on the Form of Worms, at fartheſt 
ſome Time in February ; the Male by the latter End of March, and 
the Neutral by September. The firſt Summer they grow very ſpa- 
ringly ; the largeſt not exeeeding a ſmall Grain of Wheat. The 
others are a great deal leſs, but of various Sizes. The ſucceeding 
Winter they ſeem at a Stand, and not to encreaſe at all. In the Be- 

inning of April, of the ſecond Year, they viſibly augment eve 
Da ; and in fix Weeks, or at moſt by the End of May, the Male 
and Female Worms in general attain their greateſt Proportions, and 
are ready for another Change ; but the Neutral Worms are to be 
ſeen till the latter End of June, or later. 

This long Continuance of Ants in the Vermicular State, is a Cu- 
riofity 2 hardly to be met with in any other Claſs of Inſects. 
Some few of the Maggot and Palmer Kind remain fo for a Period 
of half a Year; but the uſual Duration of moſt is a great deal 
ſhorter. On the contrary, the Female Ant Worms continue in that 
Form above a Year and a Quarter : The Workers, or Neutral, a 
'Twelvemonth,; the Males ſomewhat more. By this Means a Co- 
; _ of Ants, after the firſt Seaſon, is furniſhed all the Year round 

with a Variety of Worms, which probably ſerve as a conſtant Suppl 
of Proviſion for a Number of Animals that delight in this Fg. 
At the ſame Time their flow Progreſs is ſo happily contrived, that 
the Workers have never too much or too little er ve 

The Vermicles of the ſeveral Species of Ants ſeem only to vary in 
Reſpect of Proportion, and Degrees of Roughneſs. The Hill Ant 
Worms are the largeſt ; next to them, the Tet and Red Ants. The 


Yellow and ſmall Black Colonies are nearly equal. The Hil, 22 
um 0 alrs, 


Thers 


and Black Ant Vermicles, have alſo a greater 
more rough, and not ſo eaſily diſſected. 
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There is alſo a Peculiarity obſervable in the Mannerof the Red and 
Jet Ants breeding their Vermicles. You will ſometimes perceive 
them in the Spring carrying the Young to and fro at great Diſtances 
from their Home. Whereas the others only remove their Worms 
nearer to, or farther from the Surface of their Settlements, The juſt 
Reaſon of this, as well as of many other Particulars, it is not eaſy 
to determine. They may poſſibly require more Air, or a.ſtronger 
Heat, than their uſual Confinement affords : Or perhaps it may 
for the Benefit of a more ſuitable Aliment. 

Towards April of the ſecond Year, after the Ant Worms have 
continued the preceding Winter inactive, they begin viſtbly to aug- 
ment every Day. The Workers are now in full Employment, 
Each Moment is laid out in the nouriſhing of the Young: And 
with ſuch Afiduity do they maintain their Care, that by the End of 
May, moſt of the Male and Female Worms are fit for a ſecond Me- 
tamorphoſis, or their Change to Nymphs. : 

The Nymph, or Aurelia State, is a Turn peculiar to the Race of 
Inſects; and it is that Period which they paſs in a Kind of Sepul- 
chre, and Appearance of Death, between their being Worms and 
Flies, or compleat Inſects. They are called Nymphs in Alluſion to 
Brides; becauſe, when they leave this State, they are often arrayed 
in Gayety and Splendor, as may be obſerved in Butter-Flies; and 
Variety of Night-Papilio's. The Name of Aurelia, or Chryſalis, 
they borrow — the Golden Hue with which many of them are 
then tinged. 5 

When the Ant Worms have attained their Maturity of Growth, 
the Workers transfer them to ſome proper Situation, near the Sur- 
face of the Colony, and ceaſe to give them Nouriſhment. The 
Vermicles ſoon after begin to weave in the Manner of Silk-Worms, 
and in a few Days infold themſelves in a ſoft ſilken Kind of Tiſſue. 
They henceforth aſſume, and whilſt confined in this Monument 
continue the Character of Aurelia's, and are thoſe ſmall Bodies 
which abound moſt of the Summer Months in the Settlements, and 
are vulgarly reputed Ant Eggs: But their Largeneſs, and viſible 
Transformation, ſhew the Miſtake. | 

The Female Worms firſt undergo this Alteration ; the Males ſuc- 
ceed them, and laſt of all the Neutral. I have known ſeveral 
Apartments of large Nymphs the Beginning of May, but they con- 

"tinue changing through all that Month, and by the latter End you 
will diſcover few of this Sort in a Colony. 'The Males do not finiſh 
their Tranſmutation till June, and Abundance of the Neutral Ver- 
micles may be ſeen in 3 It muſt be remembered, in the ſeveral 
Proceſſes of Ant Eggs, Vermicles, and Nymphs, to make Allow- 
ances for the Warmth of the Seaſon, and Poſition of the Settlement. 

By frequent Diſſections of Ant Nymphs, you may form ſome Idea 
of their — and Progreſs. After the Maggot has compleated its 
Texture, and is perfectly ſurrounded with a fine ſilken Covering, it 
gradually diſſolves into a liquid tenacious Humour, in the Midſt of 

„Which is a ſmall Purple or Black Conſiſtence, that contains or gives 
Life to the future Ant. This Humour becomes the Aliment of the 
little Embryo, whichreſides in this cloſe Impriſonment a conſiderable 
Time. You may perceive this Liquid to diminiſh in Proportion 1 
| e 
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the Growth of the Ant, which is not diſſimilar to the Progreſs of an 
Embryo nopriſhed in an Egg. 

The Aurdlia of an Ant is oblong, and ſomewhat larger at that End 
which incloſes the Head. You wall, after ſome Days, when the Ver- 
micle is entirely diſſolved, find at the other Extremity of the Nymph 
a black Speck, which Sir Edward King ſuppoſes to be a Secretion 
caſt out by the Maggot in its Transformation. Perhaps it may be 
only the outward Skin of which the Worm diveſts itſelf, in changing 
toa Nymph : For it is obſervable that you may diſcern ſuch Hit 
robements in the Cones of Silk-Worms, and other Aurelian Textures. 

There are, in a Colony of Ants, three Sorts of Nymphs, Male, 
Female, and Neutral. The Male and Neutral have little Difference 
in Reſpect of Size, if they are of the ſame Species; but the Female 
Nymphs are a great deal larger. It muſt be alſo noted, that their 
Proportions vary, according to their reſpective Species. The Male 
and Neutral Aurelia's of the Hill exceed thoſe of the like Denomi- 
nation amongſt the other Ants. The jet Nymphs are next to them. 
The yellow and ſmall black ones are nearly equal, but leſs than any 


of the above. There is not that Diſproportion between the Female · 


Nymphs of the ſeveral Colonies as might at firſt be imagined. The 
Reaſon is, becauſe you cannot obſerve any conſiderable Difference 
between the Females themſelves. A Queen of the Hill Ants is but 
a little larger than a Queen of the Yellow and ſmall Black ones. The 
Female Nymphs are about the Size of a Grain of Wheat when it is 
ſwelled with Moiſture. The Male and Neutral Nymphs of the Hill 
and Jet Colonies are perhaps as large as a common Wheat Corn ; the 
reſt exceed not a Grain of Rye. There 1s alſo a Variation in the 
Colour of Ant Nymphs. The Hill and Jet Aurelia's are almoſt 
white, and the Tiſſues extremely fine. 'The others are more yellow, 
and alittle coarſer. 

The Female Ants continue in the Form of Aurelia's between five 
and fix Weeks, or more. I have obſerved Vermicles change to 
Nymphs the Middle of May, and come to Maturity towards the late 
ter End of June; others not till the Beginning of Fuly Six Weeks 
ſeems to be the Medium. The Male and Neutral Aurelia's, as near 
as I can gueſs, change in a Month, or thereabouts, | 

The Workers, or common Ants, are not inſenſible of this Chan 
the Vermicles are to undergo, nor do they forſake them in this Pe- 
riod, or any Ways diſcontinue their Employment. On the contrary, 
they ſeem to know the Moment of their Tranſmutation, and do at- 
tend them all the while with the utmoſt Care and Vigilance. They 
_ them to various Parts of the Colony; and in all other Re- 
ſpects, excepting Food, ſhew the ſame Tenderneſs towards them, as 
when they appeared in the CharaQter of Worms. 

If you 55 any Diſturbance to a Colony, and diſplace the 
Nymphs, the Workers will immediately endeavour their Protection, 
and transfer them tg a more ſecure Situation. If, to try the Extent of 
their Sagacity, you put Aurelia's of different Species in one Settle- 
ment, the Ants will ſoon diſcover the Impofition, and ſeparate their 
own. But if the Nymphs be of the ſame Species, they will, as inthe 


Caſe of Eggs or Vermicles, frequently make little or no Difference. + 


There is a remarkable Variation obſervable in the Aurelia's of 
Red Ants. When the Worms arrive to their Period of Tranſmuta- 
tion, 


— — — - 


I! 
| 

| 
| 
1 
| 
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tion, they do not, like the reſt, infold themſelves in a Tiſſue or Shell, 
but lie motionleſs, and, to outward; Appearance, inſeuſible. In a 


ame Ends.——As the Re 
Texture, they are beſt adapted for Obſervation of the gradual Pro- 
ceſs of the Aurelia State. ct tt & Net z. 0 7; 

After a Week's Time, or more, you may begin to diſcover in a 
Nymph the Outlines of a rifing Ant. The Head with its Orna- 
ments, and the Legs regularly placed, firſt make their Appearance, 
In a few Days after, you will find f ' 
extremely white, except the Eyes, which ſeem like ſo many Particles 
of Orange-Peel upon a white Ground. | : 


continue their white Complexion about three Weeks; and all the 
while do not appear to have the leaſt Spark of Life or Motion, but 
reſemble ſo many little Images-formed of Alabaſter. Upon their 
8 to Maturity, ſome of them turn yellow, others 
brown. en they have been thus, diſcoloured for ſeven or eight 
Days, they begin to free themſelves from Impriſonment. - You will 


Legs and Antennæ. In ſome Days more the Ants will appear in 

their proper Characters, and be in all Reſpects complete, except as 

— Colour, wherewith they are not perfectly ſtained for a conſiderable 
pace. 


— 


tending to Life, the 


This Aperture they gradually enlarge, and after a Day or two take 
out” the young Aer ond expoſe it to the freer Acceſs of the Sun 


Beams, which are of great Force in promoting its M 


ceſs in bringing an Ant into Being. I ſee by this, that the more we 
attend to the Works of the Creation, the more curious we ſhall find 
them to be, and we ſhall make Diſcoveries altogether unex 


will, to the attentive Obſe | 

and a Scene of unthought of. Wonders, tending toenlarge our Ideas 
of the infinite Wiſdom of the TERATOR of the Univerle, ., 

Worthy. True, Sophron ; We live in the Univerſe without knowing 


4 ſcarce a thouſandth Part of the Wonders of it, becauſe we will not 


take the Pains to inform ourſelves about them. & e 
| Sophia. Methinks the long inſenſible State which the Ant Ver- 
| micles lie in before they come to Ants, is like the Dead lying in the 
| Grave till a Reſurrection to a new Life.,, >» _- - | 2 

op 3 Your Obſervation is very juſt ;. and the Transformation 
which ſeveral Inſects paſs through, whereby they come into a higher 


and more Sat State than they were in before, is no unlike Image 
I 


of our paſſing through Death to a far more glorious State. But 
the Evening is fo far advanced, that I muſt now take my Leave of 
you for the preſent, but will vifit you again ſoon. | cox 


What appears as nothing worthy of Remark to the beedlefs Eye, 
— 40 lay an admirable Contrivance, 
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few Days they look whiter than ordinary, and in this Manner gradu- 
ally put on the Form of Ants.---Thus Proyidence is not tied down to 
articular Laws; but can, by a ſurprizing Variety, accompliſh the 
d Ants are not concealed in any diſcernible 


_ 


the complete Form of an Ant, but 


When the Nymphs have attained this perfe&. Form of Ants, they 


firſt of all perceive a weak and feeble Tendency to Motion in their 


As ſoon as the Ant Nym hs that are ſurrounded with a Tiſſue are 
hw give them Air by an Aperture in 


the' Head-Part of the Covering, which they open with their Saws. - 


I CH OD 
Sophron. I ſhould never have tough there. had been Nach a Pro- 


4 
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CONVERSATION VI. 
WorTHY. SorHRON. SOPHIA, 


B L L, Sophis; you feel am conſtantin my Vil 
Worthy. W to you, — the Song ſays, | K 


True as the Needle to the Pole, 
Or as the Dial to the Sun. 


8 bs pwr We are under great Obligations to you, Sir, for your 
—_— 

A 2 The Obligation is mutual; ſo no more Compliments, 
ophia. | | 
e I wanted to ſee you, Mr. Worthy, to aſk of you ſome 

Account of Florida, which the Spaniards have ceded to us by the 

peace; and about which I heard ſome Gentlemen diſputing To-day, 

but could not from their Diſcourſe gather ſo particular Information 
about it, as I believe I may receive from you, if it will not be too 

much Trouble to you. 6 
Worthy. I ſhall think it none; but, on the contrary, a Pleaſure, 

to inform you about any Thing I have any Knowledge of; as 

is a Delight 2 I have already obſerved) in communicating, as well 


as receiving Knowledge, 


The Country of Florida is nothing near of that Extent as Canada: 
Florida being no more than about three hundred and ninety Miles 
long, and three hundred and ten broad, whereas Canada is about 
one thouſand fix hundred Miles long, and one thouſand four hundred 
broad. Coy to Canada, which is extreme cold in the Winter, 
Florida is more ſubject to Heat than Cold. However, in general the 
Air is pure and temperate, the Heat being much tempered by the 
Sea Breezes, and the Country in general is healthy. The Country 
abounds with all Sorts of Timber, as Canada does; but the Tree 
moſt valued in it is Saſſafras, called by the Natives of Florida, 
Palama, or Pawama : Large Quantities of which-are-annually ex- 
ported. Drink, or Tea made of it, is efteemed to be a Specitic for 
the Cure of Fevers, and other Diſorders. It is the ſole Remedy; and 
univerſal Preſervative in Florida.---The manly Rivers with which 
Florida is watered, not only abound with Fiſh, but render it inferior 
to no Country; either in Pleaſantneſs or Fertility. Almoſt every 
where they have two Crops of [zdian Corn in a Year. / 

Sophron. Methinks the Acceſſion of ſuch a Country as this, muſt 
be a conſiderable Advantage to Great-Britain. | | 

Worthy. If properly improved, it may be fo ; but the greateſt 

reſent Advantage is the Security of our Colonies of Georgia and 

arolina, to which the Fort of St. Auguſtin in Florida was a great An- 
ophia. Were there any Inhabitants in Florida before the Spa- 
niardi came there? : a 
Worthy. Yes, ſeveral different Nations, or Tribes. 1 
. N = Sophia. 
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but the Devotees do not dare to approach the 
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Sophia. O then, do Mr. Worthy give us an Account what Sort of 
People they are, and their Cuſtoms; for I think there is not any 
Thing more entertaining. 1 

Worthy. I ſhall gladly oblige you in this, Sophia, and I hope it 
will be an agreeable Entertainment to you.---'The native Inhabitants 
of Florida are Idolaters, and acknowledge the Sun and Moon for 
Deities. 'Their religious Service, particularly that of the Apala- 
chites, one of the principal Tribes or Nations of Florida, conſiſts in 
ſaluting the riſing Sun, and ſinging Hymns to his Praiſe. They pay 
him the ſame Homage every Evening. Beſides this, they ſacrifice to 
him, and offer ſolemn Pertumes in his Honour, four Times every 
Year, on the Mountain Olaimy : But as they don't offer any bloody 
Victim to this Planet, becaufe they look upon it as the Parent of 
Life, and that they think that he who beſtows it on Creatures, can 
ſcarcely delight in a Worſhip that deprives them of it, we can hardly 
give the Name of Sacrifice to the Offerings they make to it, ſince 


they conſiſt only of Perfumes which they burn, in Preſents which 


they make their Prieſts, and in Songs which they ſing in Honour of 
the glorious Planet of the Day. The Eve of the Feſtival appointed 


for the offering of Perfumes, the Prieſts withdraw into the Moun- 


tain, the better to prepare themſelves for this ſolemn A& of the 
Day following. The People are fatisfied if they get there before 
Day-break. Fires are burning all Night lon _ the Mountain 
emple, or rather 
Grotto, which is dedicated to the Sun. 'The Touanas = they call 
their Prieſts) only are allowed Acceſs to the religious Edifice, and 'tis 
to them that the Devotees entruſt their Gifts and Oblations ; which 
the Jauanas afterwards hang on Poles, which are fixed on each Side of 
the Gate, where they remain till the Ceremony is ended; after which, 
they diſtribute them according to the Donor's Will. The Moment 
the Sun begins to ſhine, the Jouanas ling forth his Praiſes, and fall 
ſeveral Times upon their Knees ; after which, they throw Perfumes 
into the ſacred Pies that is lighted before the Gate of the Temple. 
Theſe two Acts of Worſhip are followed by a third, no leſs eſſen- 
tial. The Prieſt pours Honey into a Stone made hollow for that 
Purpoſe, and which ſtands before a Stone Table, and ſcatters about 
the Stone a conſiderable Quantity of Maiz, half bruiſed, and cleared 
from its Chaff. This is the Food of certain Birds, which, the Flori- 
dans tell us, fing the Praiſes of the Sun. Whilſt the Prieſts are burn- 
ing the Perfumes, and ſinging to the Honour of the Sun, the People 
proſtrate themſelves, and pay their Devotions. The Ceremony con- 
cludes with Sports, Dances. and Diverſions, and the moſt eſſential 
Part of the Feſtival ends at Noon. Then the Jouanas ſurround the 
Table, repeating their Songs and Acclamations ; and when the Sun 
begins to gild the Edges of the Table with his Rays, they throw all 
the Perfume they have left into the Fire. - ; 
The Ceremony does not quite end here. After the laſt Oblation 
of Perfumes, ſix Jouanas, choſen by Lot, ſtay by the Table, and ſet 
at Liberty the Birds of the Sun, which they brought in Cages, in or- 
der that they might act their Part in the Ceremony. After the myf- 


terious Deliverance of theſe Birds, follows a Proceſſion of Devotees, 


who come down from the Mountain with Boughs in their Hands, 
and go to the Entrance of the Temple, into which they are _ 
5 uc 
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duced by the Jauanat. Laſtly, the Pilgrims waſh their Hands and 
Faces with a ſacred Water. | 

The Temple conſecrated to the Sun, and to its Worſhip, by the 
Apalachean Floridans, is a ſpacious Grotto, made by Nature in the 
Rock, on the Eaſt Side of the Mountain. It is ſaid to be two hun- 
Feet long, and of an oval Form; that the arched Roof riſes an 
hundred and twenty Feet in Height, and that there comes in Light 
_ h by a Hole which goes quite through the Top, to illuminate 

e Crotto. 

Some Savages of Florida ſacrifice their Firſt-born to the Sun, or 
rather to their Sovereigns ; at leaſt tis certain that the cruel. Cere- 
mony is performed in the Preſence of one of thefe Princes, or Ca- 
ciques, whom they call Paraouſtis. Whilft the Mother of the Infant 
covers her Face, and weeps and groans over the Stone againſt which 
the Infant is to be daſhed in S_ and the Women who ac-. 
company her ſing and dance in a Circle, another Woman ſtands 
in the Midit of the Ring, holding the Child in her Arms, and ſhew- 
ing it at a Diſtance to the Paraoufti., This Woman dances in the 
ſame Manner as the reſt of her Companions, ſinging at the ſame 
Time the Praiſes of the Paracu/ti. After this, the Prieſt, ſur- 
rounded by ſix other Fleridans, daſhes out the Child's Brains.---We 
are to obſerve, the Victim muſt always be a Male Infant. 

The ſame Savages offer to the Sun, with great CR the Re- 
— — of a Stag; and chuſe for that Purpoſe the Skin of the 
argeſt Stag they can meet with. They firſt ſtuff it with all Kinds 
of Herbs, then adorn it with Fruits aud Flowers, and lift it to the 
Top of a high Tree, with its Head turned wp the riſing Sun. 
This Ceremoay is performed every Year about the End of February, 
and 1s always accompanied with Prayers and Songs, which are 
chaunted forth by the Paracuſti, and one of the principal Jeuanas, 
at the Head of the Devotees. The Floridaus beſeech the Sun to 
bleſs the Fruits of the Earth, and preſerve its Fruitfulneſs, and leaye 
the Stag's Skin hanging on the Tree till the Year following. 
The Floridans are of a very revengeful . Temper, as well as 
the reſt of the American Nations. In order to ſtir themſelves 
up to Vengeance, they hold certain Aſſemblies, in which one 
ot them 1s placed by himſelf at a Diſtance: 'Then another riſes up, 
and 2 a Javelin in his Hand, ſtrikes the former with all his 
Strength, the wounded Perſon not offering ſo much as to flinch. Af- 


ter this, the Javelin is. preſented to others, who all ſtrike him till he 


falls down wounded to the Ground. This being done, the Women 
and young People raiſe him with Tears in their Eyes, give him Ca- 
ina to drink, which is the common Liquor of their Warriors, and 
convey him to a Hut, where they _= weep round him. The Wo- 
men and Maidens get ready ſome Medicines to heal his Wounds, the 
Aſſembly at the — Time drinking, rejoicing, and ſinging the 
brave Wy of their Anceſtors, and ſtirring up one another to Re- 
venge. The whole Solemnity is a Commemoration of the Death of 
their Countrymen. The wounded Man is, in their Eyes, an Image 
of all the ill Treatment they have met with with from their Enemies ; 
and this Spectacle inſpires the whole Nation with an irreconcileable 


Hatred. : 
| N 2 Before 


— 
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Before their marching out to War, they hold a Council, in which 
the Jouanat give their Opinion. Nothing is here reſolved upon, till 
they have firſt been made privy to it, and alſo conſulted the Oracle of 
their Idol. The Fumes of the Cafina contribute no leſs than the 
Oracle to their taking thoſe deſperate Reſolutions, which are the only 
ones they are then ſenſible of. But none, except the Warriors, are 
allowed to drink Caſaa; nor they neither, till after having firſt given 
Proofs of their Valour. i | | 
Before they ſet out on their Expeditions, the Paraouſta turns himſelf 
towards the Sun, conjuring it at the ſame Time to be propitious to 
him; then taking Water in a wooden Porringer, having firſt broke 
out into ſeveral Imprecations againſt the Enemy, he throws the Wa- 
ter up in the Air in ſuch a Manner, that Part of it falls down again 
upon the Warriors; crying aloud at the ſame Time, May you in 
* like Manner ſhed the Blood of your Enemies.” He then takes ſome 
Water a ſecond Time, which he throws upon the Fire that ſtands by 
him; and addreſſing himſelf to the ſame Warriors, ſays, ** May you 
* 282 your Enemies as ſpeedily as I put out this Fire.“ Both 
theſe Ceremonies are accompanied with hideous Cries, and patheti- 

cal wry Faces. | | 

Thoſe of the Fouanas whom they conſult upon the Fate of the 

Expedition, are altogether as whimſical. 'The pretended Magician 

Iays himſelf upon a Shield, in a very odd Kind of Poſture, which 

one cannot well deſcribe 5 Words; then he draws a Circle of 

unintelligible Figures, himſelf ſtanding in the Midſt of them. Theſe 

Figures have at leaſt this Uſe, wiz. that they ſerve to give the People 

a higher Idea of his Knowledge. He recovers himlelf out of that 

unnatural Poſture, after having continued a Quarter of an Hour in 

the moſt viclent Agitations, made the moſt frightful Faces, and 
thrown himſelf into as violent Diſtortions as the higheſt Convulſions 
could have occaſioned. Then the Spirit (which is ſuppoſed to have 
thus agitated him) leaves him ; and now grown frantic, as it were, he 
riſes up, goes to the Paraoufti, and acquaints him with the Reſult of 
the ſpiritual Conference; relates to him the Number of his Enemies, 
the Manner of their Encampment, and the Succeſs of the Expedi- 
tion; of all which, we are aſſured, they give a perfect Account. 
They ſcalp their Enemies in the ſame Manner as other Nations of 
North-America, and hang the Legs and Arms of their Slain upon 
| Poles ſet up for that Purpoſe. An Afembly gathers round theſe 
| Poles, to hear the Curſes which a 2 ronouces againſt their 
Enemies. Three Men kneel before the Prieſt, who has a little Idol 
in his Hand. One of theſe three beats Time with a Club upon a 
Stone, and anſwers the Prieſt's Imprecations; during which, the 
other two ſing to the Noiſe of their Gourd-Bottles. 

Such Women as have loſt their Huſbands in War, implore the Aſ- 
filtance of the Paraouſti, and preſent themſelves before him with 

Eyes full of Tears: A ſurprizing Teſtimony of the Love they bear 

ſl them !---Whether this Grief be real or feigned, we are not to doubt 

on theſe Tears are of great Service in ſtirring up the Revenge of the 
Arriors A ” 4 ; 


x „ 2 + * 


Their 
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Thoſe — call Hermaphrodites are — * in carryi ins their 
Burdens and Proviſions for War: They alſo make Uſe of them to 
carry their Sick and Wounded. Theſe Hermaphrodites wear long 
Hair, like Women, and are very much deſpiſed by their Warriors. 

The Floridan Women 2 are not ſatisfied with 
ſnedding Tears at the King's Feet, to excite him to revenge the un- 
happy th of their Huſbands, but weep and groan over their 
Graves; and, as a laſt Teſtimony of their 3 Affection, theſe 
diſconſolate Widows cut their Hair quite off, and ſcatter it over 
them. Some Women, who are ſo filly as to believe that a Huſband's 
Death merits an Eternity of Affliction, would cry out that they 
would never alter their Condition; but ſuch are greatly miſtaken, 
for they, as well as our Widows, have their ſtated Times of Widow- 
hood. The Floridan Women are not allowed to marry again till 
their Hair is grown as long as it was before; that is, till it deſcends 
below their Shoulders. | . 

They inter their Paraou/tis in the moſt magnificent Manner poſ- 
fible. The Sepulchre is ſurrounded with Arrows, with the Points 
fixed to the Ground. Upon it is placed the Cup which the Mo- 
narch made Uſe of in his Life-time. They ſpend three Days in 
Tears and Faſting over the Grave, by Way of honouring his Me- 
mory. The Paraou/ti”s Allies bemoan his Death with the ſame So- 
lemnity : They ſhave their Heads as a Teſtimony of their Affection. 
In fine, hired She-Mourners lament his Death thrice every Day, 
Viz. in the Morning, at Noon, and at Night, for fix Months 7 
ther: They burn every Thing that belonged to him in his Lite- 
Time, and obſerve the ſame Ceremony at the Death of their Prieſts. 
They burn them in their Houſes; after which, they ſet Fire to the 
Houſe, and every Thing that is in it. -We are told that the Flors- 
dans, after having burnt theſe ſacred Bodies, beat the Bones to 
Powder, and a Year afterwards give them to the Deceaſed's near 
Relations to drink. The Fleridans of ſome Provinces bury live 
| _ along with their Monarchs, to wait upon them in the other 

orld. 

The Inhabitants of Apalache embalm the Bodies of their Rela- 
tions and deceaſed Friends, and leave them almoſt three Months in 
the Compoſition they embalm them with. They are afterwards 
dried with aromatic Drugs, wrapped up in rich Furs, and laid in 
Cedar Coffins, which the Relations keep for twelve Moons at their 
own Houſes. They then carry it to the neighbouring Foreft, and 
bury it at the Foot of a Tree. But uy ſhew a —— Regard for 
their Paraouſtis; for they firſt embalm them, then dreſs them up 
with all their Ornaments, ſet them off with Feathers and Necklaces, 
and afterwards keep them for three Years together in the Apartment 
where they died, all which Time they lie in wooden Coffins ; at the 
Expiration of which Time, they are depoſited in the Sepulchres of 
their Predeceſſors, upon the Side of the Mountain of Olaimy. They 
are let down into a Cave, the Mouth of which they ſtop with great 
Flint Stones, hanging on the Branches of the neighbouring Trees 
the Weapons they made Uſe of in War, as ſo many Teſtimonies of 
their Bravery : And the neareſt Relations plant a Cedar near the 
Cave; which they dreſs with Care, in Honour of the Deceaſed. 
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The Floridam of Apalache believe the Immortality of the Soul, and 
that thoſe who have lived a Life of Virtue, are carried up into 
Heaven, and lodged among the Stars ; but they fix the Habitation 
of the Wicked in the Precipices of the high Mountains of the 
North, among Bears, and in the Midſt of Ice and Snow. The other 
Nations of theſe wide extended Countries believe alſo that the Good 
ſhall be rewarded, and the Wicked puniſhed, after this Life. They 
call Heaven the High World; and, by Way of Oppoſition, the 
Lower World that which ſhall be the Habitation of the Wicked. 
Cupai, that evil Genius whom the reſt of the Floridans call Toa, 
and we the Devil, they ſay, reigns in this latter Place. 

The Indians of Florida generally marry but one Wife; who is 
obliged to be true to her Huſband, upon Pain of being expoſed to a 
ſhameful Puniſhment, or even of being put to a Pane, 04s The 
great Men of the Nation diſpenſe with the Cuſtom which allows but 
one Wife to the common People, for they marry as many as they 
pleaſe ; but then one of them only is looked on as the lawful Wife, 
all the reſt being conſidered as Concubines. The Offspring of the 
latter does not enjoy an equal Portion of their Father's Wealth as 
the Children of the former do. | 

The Apalachites do not marry out of their Families: Among 
them, Parents often make a Match for their Children from their In- 
fant Years, who ratify what they have agreed upon, when they come 
to Age. They are allowed to marry in any Degree of Conſangui- 
nity, next to that of Brother and Siſter. 

hey = to their Male Children the Names of the Enemies they 
have killed, or of the Villages which they have ſet Fire to. The 
Girls bear the Names of their deceaſed Mothers, or Grandmothers ; 
for they obſerve never to let two Perſons of the ſame Family go by 
the ſame Name. Both Boys and Girls are under the Mother's Di- 
rection till twelve Years of Age; after which, the Father under- 
takes the Education of the Boys. Huſbands have no Commerce 
_ their Wives from the Time they are with Child till after their 

ying-in. | | 

The Floridant make Uſe of Hieroglyphics and Emblems to re- 
cord their Events: They take Care to inſtruct their Children in 
every Thing which relates to their Families and their Nation, in or- 
der that the Hiſtory of them may be tranſmitted to lateſt Poſterity. 
They erect a little Stone Pyramid in thoſe Places where a Battle has 
been fought, or a Colony ſettled. The Number of the Slain, or 
that of the Founders, or of thoſe who inhabited the Place on which 
theſe Pyramids are erected, is ſeen by the Number of the Stones. 
---Theſe are the moſt remarkable Cuſtoms of the Natives of Florida. 

Sophron. I think there is ſomething in their Worſhip of the Sun, 
and in their Notions of the future Reward of thoſe who have lived a 
Life of Virtue, which cannot be juſtly deemed quite ſavage. 

Worthy. True, Sophron': But the brighter Light which ſhines upon 
us, who are bleſſed with the Goſpel o tag 7 CHRIST, is like the 
Sun in Meridian Splendor to the feebler Light of the Moon and 
Stars, when compared to the beſt Notions of Religion which any of 
theſe Nations entertain. , | 
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Saphron. Your Obſervation, Sir, is certainly quite juſt ; - and it 
ſeems to ine that nothing is better adapted togive us a true and grateful 
Senſeof the diſtinguiſhed Privilege and Happineſs we enjoy in being 
born in this Land of Knowledge and true Religion, than enquiring 
into the Notions which thoſe Nations entertain, who have not the 
Knowledge of the Chriftian Religion. 

Sophia. I thank you, Mr. Worthy, for th: Entertainment you have 
given me by your Account of the Cuſtoms and Notions of the Na- 
tions of Florida. If you pleaſe, we will now return to qur Ants ; 
for I am curious to hear what further Obſervations have been made of 
them. I could never have thought that theſe trifling Inſects, as I 
looked upon them. to be, would have afforded me 70 much Enter- 
tainment. 

* ＋ We proceeded at our laſt Meeting as far, I think, as the 
pens of the Ants: We now come to the Labours of the working 

nts. | 

The Labours of the common Ants, or the Workers, begin in March, 
either earlier or later, according to the Fineneſs of the Month, and b 
the ſame Rule continue to the Middle or latter End of O@ober. All 
this Time, particularly in the Summer Part, a Settlement of Ants is 
one conſtant Scene of Employment. The whole Society is engaged in 
perpetual inceſſant Labours. All mutually endeavour to advance 
the common Emolument, and provide for the Progeny of their pro- 
lific Queen. A Colony is now indeed a ſmall, but glorious Example 
of Public Care. A proper Theme to quicken Human Induſtry, and 
a juſt Reproach to the Lazy or Indolent : According to the noble 
Period of SoLOMON, Go to the Art thou Sluggard, confider her Ways, 
and be wiſe, Prov. vi. 5.--- They even — the painful induſtrious 
Bees: For the Ants employ each Moment by Day and Night, 
almoſt without Intermiſſion, unleſs hindered by exceſſive Rains: 
Whereas the others venture not Abroad until the Morning. | 

We may reduce the Employments of Ants to three Diviſions. 

1. The Management of their Colonies. 2. Taking Care of the 
Young. 3. Collecting Proviſions. Each of which merits our Ad- 
miration. 

The Hill Ants collect a vaſt Quantity of Pieces of dry Stieks, 
Chips, Straw-Motes, and other Rubbiſh, which they to the 
Surface of their Colonies, and place together in Heaps. This Em- 

loyment they renew every Spring, and continue through the whole 

ummer. It is not a little curious to obſerve from what Diſtances 

they will bring, and with what Dexterity manage, Sticks of an Inch 
er two in Length. The Deſign of this Collection is, in ſome Mea- 
ſure, to guard againit any Foreign Invaſion ; for as they are very fond 
of baſking in the Sun, they can, by this Means, in a Moment with- 
draw out of Sight, and eſcape the Enemy.——You may, in a fine ſe- 
rene Morning, ſee them, like a Swarm of Bees, on the external Part 
of the Rubbiſh; and they will on the leaſt Diſturbance, with incre- 
dible Swiftneſs, vaniſh and diſappear. This Collection ſeems alſo to 
be of great Uſe in promoting the Maturity of the young Nymphs ; 
Numbers of which you may, at the proper Seaſon, find interſperſed 
with the Rubbiſh. The Fierceneſs of the Sun- Beams is, by ſuch 
Interpoſition, abated, and ſo duly qualified, as not either to ſcorch, or 
leave them without a juſt ages ot Warmth, | * 


— — — — 
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The common Yellow, ſmall Black, and Red Ants, (at leaſt ſuch of 
them as inhabit Mole-Hills) have another Manner of diſpoſing 
their Settlements : They gradually looſen the Earth by cutting it into 
ſmall Particles, and carrying them to the Surface of the Hills; where 
they place them together in little Parcels, and thus in a few Weeks 
viſibly heighten the Superficies. The ſmall Black Ants begin this 
Operation in March, the ochers not till April. The Yellow ones, as 
being the moſt feeble and inaQtive of all, are in this and many Cir- 
cumſtances generally behind the reſt. You may eaſily perceive the 
_— of this Employment from the Increaſe of the hne Raſpings 
of Earth, which appear freſh on the Surface, and every Day more or 
leſs, in Proportion to the Demands of the Colony. By this Means 
the Ant-Hills are always kept open and ſpongy towards the Top ; 
and as this Labour is 299 — every Summer, we may eſteem it one 
material Reaſon why, after ſome Vears ſtanding, many of the Hills 

row to that prodigious Size as we ſee in many Places. The Quan- 
tity of Mold caſt up each Seaſon admits of great Difference, accord- 
ing either to the Number of Inhabitants, or Place of their Reſi- 
dence. They raiſe them from three or four Inches to half a Foot, 
or more; and hence you will in June frequently meet with ſuch 
new-erected Colonies in 33 where ſome Time before there 
was little or no Appearance of any. The Red Ants ſeem particu- 
larly to delight in forming theſe Edifices ; which they begin the lat- 
ter End of April, and perhaps not finiſh until June. e Manner 
of the Proceſs is not incurious. They cut out the Earth into ſmall 
Parcels, and incruſt them with the Blades of Graſs. As the Blades 
at this Part of the Year | ape every Day, ſo the Ants advance their 
Works in Proportion. By this Contrivance they preſent you, in a 
Month or thereabouts, with a Number of little Mounts half a Foot 
high. We may rather compare theſe Eminences to ſo many little 
Turrets or Obelifks ; for they decreaſe from the Baſe upwards, and 
ſometimes terminate like a Cone. The Uſe of theſe Structures is to 
promote the Growth of the Vermicles, and forward the Metamor- 
phoſis of the Nymphs ; for you may find Abundance of them laid 
together and interſperſed through the whole Building. The Workers 
remove them higher or lower, as the Seaſonableneſs of the Weather 
requires. This Kind of Architecture is ſlight, and therefore the 
Demolition of it is eaſy ; however. without any great Accident, it 
will laft long enough to anfwer their Purpoſes. The Autumnal 
Rains reduce the Mounts to a narrow Compaſs, and almoſt level 
them to the Ground. Hence likewiſe other Ant-Hills are depreſſed 
towards the Winter, which otherwiſe would in a few Summers be 
too aſpiring. It muſt be remarked, that we are to limit this Opera- 
tion to Ants which inhabit Mole-Hills. Such as reſide under Stones, 
Pavements, in old Walls, or other Ruins, have not an Opportuni 
of forming theſe Out-Works, and therefore are contented to diſpoſe 
of their Young near the under Part of the Stones, and moſt com- 
monly transfer them deeper, as it ſuits their Conveniency. 

The next Part of the Ants Employment conſiſts in taking Care 
of the Young. Under which Denomination it will be requiſite to 
include the Eggs, Vermicles, Nymphs, and their Progreſs thence to 
Flies or Workers. ; 5 
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As ſoon as the Queen has depoſited a Parcel of Eggs, the Workers 
take them under their Protection, and provide for their Proceſs to 
Worms. They firſt of all brood over them in Cluſters, and remove 
them to different Lodgements, either nearer to, or farther from the 
Surface, as a juſt Proportion of Heat and Cold, D nefs or Moiſture, 
demands, When the Eggs have been changed to Vermicles for ſom 
Days, the common Ants diſtribute them into ſeveral Heaps, an 
carry each Diviſion into a ſeparate Apartment. For the firſt Seaſon 
they grow ſparingly, and therefore the common Ants are not at 2 

eat Hxpence of Trouble or Proviſions in maintainin this Sett of 
orms, Their chief Buſineſs is to guard them againſt Hoſtility and 
exceſſive Rains, which they manage by keeping a ſufficient Centry, 
and removing them to Places of greater Security. It may be proper 
to recollect, that in moſt Settlements there is a double Progeny of 
Young, fo that the Labours of the Workers are not abated, but ra- 
ther much encreaſed, by this ſlow and gradual Advancement of their 
Vermicles. They have, by this Means, after the firſt Year, two 
Succeflions of Poſterity under their Charge; however, by the wiſe 
Diſpoſition it is ſo accurately ordered, as in no Ways to over-balance 
their Strength, or diminiſh their Affection. In the ſecond Year theſe 
Vermicles, through all their ſtrange Metamorphoſes, become the 
chief Employment of the Colony. The Workers are now, almoſt 
without Remilhon, engaged in ſh plying their Exigencies, and for- 
warding their Growth. It is no leſs wonderful than curious to ob- 
ſerve the buſy Cares of theſe little, but important Creatures. We 
may diſtingmſh their Engagements, with Reference to the Young 
into three Particulars. 1. The transferring them. to various Parts of 
the Colony. 2. Giving them proper Suſtenance. 3. Diſmantling 
the Nymphs.---Each of which Offices Bey 7. with equal Aſſi- 
— * Conſtancy, and Exaftneſs. The returns every Morhing 
and Evening, or more often, by Reaſon of the Alteration of Wea- 
ther. The ſecond continues all the Summer. The laſt attends the 
Change from Aurelia's to Ants. It is remarkable, that every Day, 
towards the Cool of the Evening, the Workers carry all their Young, 
whether Eggs, Vermicles, Nymphs, or tender Ants, into Cells re- 
moter from the Surface; and every Morning nearer to it. What 
alſo may encreaſe our Admiration, is to obſerve, that in this Tranſ- 
action he regularly follow the rifing and ſetting of the Sun. Thus, 
when it riſes and ſets at Seven, or later, they begin not their Re- 
movals till about Five in the Afternoon. When at Six, or earlier, 
they are at Work between Three and Four, and ſo in Proportion 
the Days vary in Length or Shortneſs. You may be eaſily convince 
of this Fact by frequently taking Notice of Settlements of Ants 
that refide under broad Stones. ere is ſome Nicety required in 
the Experiment; becauſe, if you give any great Diſturbance in ele- 
rating the Stones, or if you expoſe the Young to the Sun-Beams, the 
Guards will immediately remove them out of Sight, without Reſpect 
to Time or Serenity of Weather. If the Morning threatens Rain, 
or cold bleak Weather, the prophetical Ants forbear to bring up their 
Young that Day, as well knowing their Tendernefs is unable ro de- 
fend them againſt an — — and the * o: the North 
Wind. So wiſely precautious is this induſtrious Animal. Whether 
ſuch as inhabit Mo e-Hills, or _ above-mentioned Turrets, _—_ 
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ally purſue this Scheme of 8 the Young every Day, is not 
altogether ſo manifeſt. I have moſt Times of the Day and Night 
found Abundance of Tony in theſe Colonies, not a great Way from 
the Surface, and for a conſiderable Period lying in the ſame Poſition. 
Perhaps in a ſettled Calm the new-caſt Earth is a ſufficient Protec- 
tion; whereas the Coldneſs of the Stones may be injurious, and oc- 
caſion Damps. However, in very unſeaſonable Weather they all 
withdraw the Young into lower Apartments. 

The next and moſt laborious Exerciſe _—_— to the working 
Ants, is feeding the Maggots or Vermicles. is Part of their In- 
duſtry 15 the moſt uninterrupted of all, and from which nothing but 
Violence of Rains can tempt them to deſiſt. They miſemploy no 
Moment, but are reſtleſs in the Purſuit of proper Nouriſhment to 
ſuccour the Family. You may ſee Troops going out in Search, and 
Numbers returning Home with Plenty of Proviſions, which they 
bring to the Lodgements, and diſtribute amongſt the Vermicles as 
Neceflity demands. We cannot form a clearer Perception of their 
indefatigable Pains, than from a Calculation of a fingle Colony. If 
we ſuppoſe a Bank of Hill Ants to amount (which 15 a moderate 
Eſtimate) to fix thouſand, they will have near an equal Number of 
Vermicles to maintain, and which are to be brought to Perfection 
in the Summer Months. Beſides theſe, there is alſo the ſucceding 
Year's Progeny ; which is, at Intervals, to be provided for. More- 
over, the Queen, with her Attendants, and all the Workers them- 
ſelves, require a great and repeated Supply. All which Confidera- 
tions ſwell the Account of the Ants Labours, and highly juſtify the 
extraordinary Deſcriptions given of them by Variety of Authors. 

The Manner of their fee ing the Worms, and Diverſity of Ali- 
ment, is worth Obſervation. The Juices of moſt Sorts of Fruits and 
Inſects, with Honey, or any other delicious Liquid, are the Repaſt 
wherewith they chuſe to nurture them. Theſe Juices the common 
Ants extract, and firſt convey into their own Alvyus, and afterwards 
infuſe them into the Bodies of the Vermicles. This Aliment, in all 
Likelihood, undergoes ſome Refinement in the Repoſitories of the 
Ants; and being there meliorated, is properly tempered for the deli- 
cate Structure of the Worms. z 

The diſmantling of the Nymphs is alſo an additional Taſk in Re- 
ference to the Workers. This, indeed, is not a continued Scene; 
but, whilſt it laſts, makes not a little Part of their Labours. The 
Tiſtues are ſtrong, and Aurelia's numerous ; wherefore a conſiderable 
Time, at Intervals, and a great deal of 'Trouble, are employed in 
the Diſſection. x 

We are, in the laſt Place, to treat of the third Part of their Em- 
ployments, which relates to the End and Manner of collecting Pro- 
viſions. And here we ſhall have great Occaſion to renew our Won- 
der, and admire the wiſe laborious Ant. | 

It has been a Diſpute amongſt the Inquiſitive on this Subject, whe- 
ther Ants have Magazines or Granaries of Corn, and lay up a Stock 

of Proviſions for the Winter. 'The Generality of Authors hold the 
Aﬀirmative, and have given us not leſs elegant than poſitive Deſcrip- 
tions thereof. : 

Perhaps in this, as it has been obſerved in other Circumſtances, 


the Difference of Climates may occaſion a different —— 
n 
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In warmer Regions the Weather is more favourable, and Seaſons 
leſs ſevere; therefore Ants may not undergo the Chill which they do 
in England, nor conſequently paſs the Winter in a State of Num 
neſs. If this Repreſentation be true, it is obvious that with Reg 
to Foreign Ants, Magazines muſt be of great Utility and Service. 
The Lilliputian Race could not ſubſiſt without a proper Store of 
Food, to prevent Famine and expel Hunger. On the other Hand, 
our Northern Ants, like a Variety of other Inſects, lie as it were en- 
tranced, and demand little or no Allowance in the colder Months. 
Such Granaries would therefore be to them uſeleſs and unprofitable. 
But, after all, upon an impartial Conſultation of Authors, this Opi- 
nion ſeems rather to be ſupported by its Antiquity, than reduced to a 
clear Demonſtration. | 

Upon the moſt exact and frequent Examination of numerous Set- 
tlements in the Winter, I could never trace out any Reſervoirs of 
Corn or other Aliment. Some of which, in all Probability, would 
not conſtantly diſappoint our Enquiries, if attended with any Pre- 
caution. The Earth, at this Seaſon, is cemented by the Wet, and 
therefore does not prevent our Diſcoveries by crumbling. The ſeve- 
ral Apartments are.very diſtin, and Grains of Wheat are obvious 
to the Eye. Beſides, it ſeems more difficult to trace out a ſingle 
Queen, encircled with her Attendants, than Granaries ſo well reple- 
niſhed. 

If farther we recolle@ the Frame or Contexture of the common 
Yellow and ſmall Black Ants, their Strength will be found diſpro- 
portionate to the Burthen. Their Ligaments, Muſcles and Saws,: 
are indeed exceeding itrong, and the wiſe Ants have Sagacity enough 
to heave or carry any Thing in the lighteſt Manner. You may o 
ſerve them moſt uſuaily to take their large Vermicles, Nymphs, and 

oung Ants, towards the Centre of Gravity, which by the Laws of 
Mechanics is the moſt eaſy and expeditious Method of removing a 
Body. However, it is not without ſome Difficulty they manage. 
theſe; and as to Corn, its ſpecific Weight is ſo great, that it cannot 
but exceed the moſt- romantic Force you will allow to any of the 
Yellow or Black Colomies. 8 

If we next conſider the Red Ants, which are much larger, and by 
their Formation better able to carry any Thing of Weight, there are 
ſome Circumſtances which contribute to ſupport what I have deli- 
vered. Their Settlements are ſmall, and Apartments few; where- 
fore it is highly improbable to ſuppoſe nothing of that Sort ſhould 
have occurred. to our Examinations. But I never could, upon re- 

cated Searches, diſcover any Appearance of Corn or other Victuals 
in the Winter Seaſon. f | 

One might reaſonably conclude the Hill-Ants (if any) to have 
Repoſitories of Corn. They are far the largeſt of all the reſt, aud 
proportionably ſtrong. "They have, perhaps, ſufficient Force not' 
only to raiſe a conſiderable Weight from the Ground, but alſo to 
transfer a Wheat Corn, or other Grain, to ſome Diſtance. But, . 
upon Examination of their Settlements, I never could find any Ma- 
gazines or Collections of Food. 5 

As little Succeſs hath — my Obſervations on the ler | 
Ants. Such a conſtant Scene 8 Diſappointments led me to farther 

: * I { 2 a 


Experiments; 
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Experiments ; which, was the Suppoſition true, could not probably 
fail of ſucceeding. * 

At the Beginning of Spring I placed in feveral Flower-Pots and 
other Conveniencies, different Colonies of Yellow, ſmall Black, 
Red, and Hill Ants, with their reſpective Queens, Attendants and 
Vermicles. They continued in this Poſition the whole Summer, Au- 
tumn, and Winter. They carried on their Operations as in other 
Settlements : They formed 5 4 — nouriſhed the Voung, and 
* to Perfection. The Queens depoſited their Eggs, and 
the Workers exerted their uſual Care. From whence it is to be pre- 

ſumed they would have laid up Proviſions, had it been their Cuſtom; 


for it is remarkable of moſt Inſects, that, if duly taken Care of, they 


will, under proper Confinement, carry on their various Employments, 
and no Ways — from their ordinary Inſtinct. In Ober and 
Newember I carefully examined fome of the Flower-Pots, by gradu- 
ally removing the Earth, and ſearching the Lodgements ; but there 
_ no Appearance of Magazines, Corn, or any Sort of collected 


As theſe Experiments gave me Room to ſuſpect our Ants have no 
Store- Houſes, for a fuller Conviction I frequently obſerved their Ex- 
curſions from, and Returns to the Colonies ; and hence I could, with 
equal Pleaſure, diſcern their inimitable Pains in Queſt of Proviſions, 
and the different Sorts they brought Home. In the Spring and Sum- 
mer Months, Opportunities are ſeldom wanting for theſe Obſerva- 
tions. Every Interval of fine Weather is employed in collecting 
Suſtenance for themſelves and Young: The moſt uſual Forage they 
ſought after, was either the extracted Juices of Fruit and InſeQs, or 
the InſeQs themſelves. They will alſo, with Eagerneſs, attack a Pot 
of Honey, Jar of Sweetmeats, or any pleaſant Liquid that falls in 
their Way. In Purſuit of ſuch Aliment, the buſy Multitude ſpares 
neither Time nor Trouble. Some you may ſee going out in Search, 


others returning Home loaded with an Inſect, or diſtended with nee- 


tareous Juice. The former they carry in their double Saws, the other 
in their Bodies; where, as in Bees, are Receptacles fit to contain it. 
But I never obſerved any of them return with a Wheat Corn, or other 
Vegetable Seed ; which I think could not have happened, if they at 
all delighted in ſuch Kind of Proviſions. — 

To improve theſe Obſervations, J made Uſe of the following Ex- 
periment. Having depoſited ſeveral Colonjes in Flower-Pots, as 
above, I placed them in ſome Earthen Pans full of Water. By this 
Limitation they could not venture Abroad without Danger of being 
drowned. When they had been accuſtomed ſome Days to this Im- 

riſonment, I faſtened ſmall Threads to the uppen Parts of the 
lower-Pots, and extending them over the Water-Pans, fixed them 
to the Ground, The ſagacious Ants ſoon became acguainted with 
the Contrivance. It was communicated to the whole Society, and in 
a ſhort Time the Threads were filled with Trains of Workers, who 
ran up and down with a ſurprizing Dexterity and Swiftneſs. The 
Experiment anſwered my Expectation; for I could hence eaſily diſ- 
cover. the Progreſs of their collecting Proviſions. Some of them 
might be ſeen climbing up the Threads with ſmall Worms, Flies, 
gr Pieces of larger Inſects: Others, and indeed the greater Part, 
were diſtended with Juices ; but none appeared with any bo of 
| | ; rain 
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Grain or Seed. If a Virtuoſo has an Inclination to repeat this Ex- 
periment, I would recommend the ſmall Black Ants, becauſe they 
are extremely active, and ſeem well pleaſed in this narrow Confine- 
ment. The Red and Hill Ants are very apt, without a great deal of 
Caution, to remove their Quarters. The Yellow ones do not work 
ſo conſtantly, nor delight in 5 of Aliment. It is neceſſary to 
leave but one Aperture in each Flower-Pot, otherwiſe too much 
Water will ſoak in and drown the Colonies. 

There remains a particular Curioſity to be mentioned with Regard 
to the Jet Ants, which not only deſerves Admiration, but ſtrongly 
tends to illuſtrate the . Obſerv s, and to ſhew that Man 
is not the only Partaker of Wiſdom. It is remarkable of theſe 
Ants, that in carrying on their Employments ey form ſo many 
Streets of different Tracks as are ptoportionable to the Size and Situ- 
tion of their Colonies. If the Inhabitants be very numerous, as it 
uſually happens in this Species, they extend their Streets to a conſi- 
derable Length, (forty Yards er more) and the Number of them ſhall 
amount perhaps to four, befides ſeveral leſs Branches that ſtrike off 
from the main Tracks. Sometimes there 1s but one, ſometimes two 
or more grand Streets, beſides the little Allies, all which frequent! 
vary in Length. In theſe Paths the Workers continually make their 
Progreſſes to and from the Colony. And you may, with equal Plea- 
ſure and Certainty, obſerve the Variety of their Proviſions, their Se- 
dulity in ſeeking, and Method of bringing it Home. The Tracks are 
every Moment thronged with Multitudes of induſtrious Ants: We 
may (to compare little Things with great) not 7 reſemble 
them to the buſy Concourſe in the Streets of London, —a regular 
Confuſion: Only with this Difference, that not a ſingle Ant is un- 
employed, or deſerves the Title of a Vagrant. All are engaged for 
the Public Emolument, without Envy, without Complaint. No 
other Strife, but who ſhall firſt return laden with Proviſions to ſuſtain 
the Young. A laudable Emulation! They exert their Labours at 
the earlieſt Appearance of Spring, and continue them ſo long as the 
Smiles of Autumn give Leave. Nothing but Severity of Weather 
interrupts their Proceſſions. Amongſt the many Curioſities this 
Scene affords us, - the Opportunity we have of viewing their Diver- 
fity of Aliment is not the leaſt. Numbers of them come Home 
either with the Spoils of Inſects, or the Inſects themſelves. But far 
the greateſt Part are diſtended with Juice. I never could diſcern any 
fatiguing themſelves with the Carriage of Wheat or other Grain ; 
and how ſuch a conſtant Deluſion ſhould ariſe, if they delighted in 
Corn, is not eaſy to conjecture. Their Manner of collecting Provi- 
ſions is likewiſe a pleaſing Amuſement. Their Settlements are gene- 
rally placed in the Bottom of a Tree ſomewhat decayed, and in 
whoſe Neighbourhood are other Trees more flouriſhing and verdant. 
Sometimes the Jet Ants prefer reſiding in a Garden Wall repleniſhed 
with Fruit. The Tracks are fo contrived as to paſs along by ſuch 
Trees as promiſe the moſt Nouriſhment. The Labourers make Ex- 
curſions from their main Paths to the Trees, and having gathered 
what Forage they can meet with, return the ſame Way they came. 
In order to facilitate their Progreſs, they remove any Obſtacles that 
lie in their Road, as Bits of Straw, Sticks, and other Rubbith ; and 


alſo bite off the Herbs almoſt even with the Surface of the W 3 
- . us, 
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Thus, by their indefatigable Pains, they ſuffer not the Graſs to grow 
in the Streets. ; | 

To try the Extent (if I may fo expreſs it) of their Reaſon, and the 
Tnvariableneſs of their _— theſe Works, I took the Opportnni 
of an exceeding wet 1 otherwiſe their Activity will not — 
to remove a Settlement of Jet Ants to a different Situation. As ſoon 
as the Weather altered, they divided into three Parties, and within a 
Week formed ſo many Streets, which led from the Colony to ſeveral . 
Fruit-Trees, whereon the Workers made Excurfions, and collected 
Food. It was pleaſant to obſerve with how much N they po- 
hihed their Tracks, by biting off the Blades of Graſs, and carrying 
away the Rubbiſh. They continued in this Poſition above ſix 
Weeks, ſeemingly contented ; but upon the falling of conſiderable 
Rains, which diſtilled into their Settlement, they changed their 

uarters, and removed to a Place of greater Security. 

o make ſome Diſcovery of the various Aliment they delight in, 
and likewiſe to be farther ſatisfied whether they have Granaries, I 
depoſited, in a Number of Papers, many different Kinds of Provi- 
fions. In ſome, Grains of Wheat, Barley, Oats ; in others, divers 
Vegetable Seeds, as Lettuce, Turnip, Parſley, Sc. In ſome were 
placed Pieces of 5 — Pears, Plumbs, Figs, Peaches, and NeQta- 
rines ; in others, Honey, Bits of Bread, and Sugar; in ſome, Ant 
Vermicles, Aurelia's, and a Quantity of Workers. Upon placing 
ſeveral of theſe Papers before the Colonies of each Species of Ants, 
it was obſervable that none, either of the Red, Jet, common Yel- 
low, or ſmall Black Sort, ever pretended to remove any of the Corn 
or Seed, but with much Eagerneſs carried off the Inſects, extracted 
the Juices of the Fruit, and ſeemed particularly fond of Honey. 
They alſo ſeized on the Ant Vermicles, if not of the ſame Species. 
J tried the like Experiment with the Hill Colonies ; and it was ob- 
ſervable that ſometimes they would transfer a Wheat Corn from the 
Paper, but always left it towards the Surface of their Settlements, 
and made no other Uſe of it than of the Straw-Motes and other 
Rubbith they collected together. 

Upon frequently ſearching the ſmall Black Colonies through the 
Summer Months, I found iu Abundance of their Apartments ſeveral 
Pieces of Worms, Flies, and other Inſects, and alſo a Number of 
Yellow Ants, which they had killed and placed in the Cells along 
with their Vermicles; but there was no Appearance of Corn, or 
Refervoirs deſigned. merely for the Uſe of Proviſions. The Inſects 
were diſtributed in Lodgements furniſhed with Young, and the La- 
bourers ſoon demoliſhed them. The like may be often noted in Co- 
lonies of Red Ants ; but at the Approach of Winter there is no 
Sort of Aliment to be traced in any of their Cells. 

As this Series of Experiments induced me to believe that none of 
our Ants have Granaries, or lay up Food againſt Winter, for a more 
evident Information I depoſited ſeveral Lodgements of ſmall Black, 
common Yellow, and Red Ants, with their reſpective Queens, under 
Glaſſes, without any Sort of Aliment but Water. 'They continued 
in this Confinement from October to Spring, and diſcovered no Symp- 
toms of Variation from others that reſided in their proper Colonies. 
It is neceſſary to give them a frequent Supply of Moiſture, or they 
ſoon loſe their Spirits and decay. If you deny them Water * ſome 

| ime, 
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Time, and then drop a little into their Apartments, they will imme; 
diately ſurround and drink it with particular Expreſſions of Pleaſure. 
I have preſerved Ants in this Manner almoſt two Years, and never 
found any Alteration in their Appearance, or a Neceſſity of other 
Suſtenance. 1 | 

From repeated Succeſs in theſe Experiments, it ſeems highly pro- 
bable that Eng/iþ Ants have no Magazines for Corn, or require any 
other Food in the Winter than Water. In Exceſs of Cold they he 
half benumbed, and at other Times are contented to regale them- 
ſelves with the common Moiſture of the Earth. The Cuſtoms of 


Foreign Ants may, in this and various Inſtances, deviate from our's. 


But, to 2 impartially, Virtuoſi have not brought their Accounts 
e 


on this to any Degree of Certainty or Demonſtration. 

The moſt material Argument in Favour of Ant Magazines is the 
Authority of the ſacred Writings. Solomon, who, as in other Points 
of Wiſdom, was likewiſe verſed in the Arcana of Nature, has twice 
mentioned theſe extraordinary Inſects, and each Time with an\imme- 
diate Reference to their Sagacity in providing for the Neceſſities of 


Winter. The learned Mr. Ray, Mr. Derham, and other Naturaliſts, 


are hence biaſſed to believe the Curiofity, If indeed we conſider 
the ſuperior Warmth of the Eaſtern Parts of the World, and of 
Conſequence the proportionable Clemency of the Seaſons, it will 
not be improbable that the Oriental Ants ſhould vary from our's in 
this and many other Reſpects. Or perhaps it might have been a re- 
ceived Opinion (as was the Sun's Motion) from whence this great 
Prince might recommend it as a worthy Example of Induſtry and 
Wiſdom. 5 | | 

It remains now to enquire into the Uſe of Ants.——There is no 
Point of Philoſophy more difficult to reſolve than final Cauſes, or the 
particular Ends deſigned by Providence in the various Parts of the 
Creation. We may look upon it as a Maxim, that infinite Wiſdom 
ordered nothing in vain, nor formed any Circumſtance without a 
proper Uſe. e Knowledge of this is often beyond our Sphere, 
and what we are uſually better able to conjecture than determine. If 
a Man of Letters views a fine Piece of Clock-Work, although he 
cannot explain the immediate FTendency of every Wheel, yet his 
Philoſophy will dictate to him the ——_ Plan, and that each Move- 
ment had its Province aligned by the ingenious Artificer, Thus, in 
the wonderful Curioſities of Nature, if Reaſon cannot unfold, yet it 
is ſufficient to convince us that all have their Purpoſes allotted them 
by the Supreme Architect. According to the Son of StxAch, a 
Man need not ſav, What is this * Wherefere is that ? for He hath made 
all Things for their Uſes. 


The chief and moit obvious Deſign hitherto diſcovered of the 


Ants, is their being intended as Suſtenance for many Species of 
Animals, but in particular for young Pheaſants and Partridges. The 
tender Infancy of theſe Birds calls for an eaſy and delicious Repaſt ; 


which is ſo happily contrived by the Diſpoſition of Ants, as highly 


tends to exemplify the ſuperior Wiſdom and Beneficence of. the 
Great CREATOR. If we confider the Period when their Vermicles 
begin to augment, their Progreſ:, and the Metamorphoſes they un- 
dergo, with ſeveral other Circumſtances ; and if we compare all this 
wich the Contexture of young Birds, and the Seaſon when they malce 
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— . the Deſign will be no leſs conſpicuous than won- 
derful. The Eggs of a Queen Ant, in a ſhort Time after they are 
laid, transform to ſmall Worms; and having continued in this 
Shape a Winter without any conſiderable Enlargement, in the Spring 
they increaſe every Day by the plentiful Nurture the Workers affo 
them. Towards June, all the Female and moſt of the Male Ver- 
micles change to Aurelia's, and in the ſame Month Variety of the 
feathered Race viſit Life ; nor, if the Summer be any Ways fa- 
vourable, are large Covies of Partridges wanting. As ſoon as the 
— Brood require Aliment, the fond Parent leads them to a Co- 

y of Ants, where is a Table ſpread for their Entertainment, and 
farniſhed with a ſumptuous Feaſt. The Settlement is now repleniſhed 
with a Number of Male and Female Nymphs, a Sort of Food nicely 
adapted to their tender Stomachs. g 
From this Uſe of Ants we may partly account for the Quantity of 
Male and Female Aurelia's to bo met with in their Settlements, 
"Theſe, particularly the Female Nymphs, are a great deal * than 
the Neutral, and ſo are better proportioned for Aliment. They are 
likewiſe more obvious to the young Partridge's Eye, and not fo 
eaſily carried away by the Workers, or concealed by any Mixture 
with the Duſt. t Numbers, indeed, eſcape their Enemies 
Searches, and transform to Flies. In this State they are again py 
ſued by Variety of Animals, and hecome an agreeable Bait to delude 
the unwary Fiſh, and reward the Hopes of a patient Angler. | 

It may be mentioned as another and very important Uſe of Ants 
in general, that there is prepared from them, by Diſtillation, an acid 
Spirit and Oil which are —— Service in the Art of Phy- 
fic ; the Spirit being good for the Lepra, and the Oil for the Gaut 
and Palſy : Their Pee; or rather, I preſume, their Nymphs, are 
likewiſe ſerved up in Preſcriptions, nd eſteemed beneficial in ſome 
Diſorders, as Deafneſs, c. 

_ are the moral Inſtructions ariſing from the Sight of a Co- 
lony of Ants; with a few of which it may not be impertinent to 
cloſe this Account. Their ſurprizing incredible Affection towards 
the Young, might teach us to value Poſterity, and promote its Ha 
pineſs. The Obedience they pay their reſpective Queens, might 
read us a Lecture of true Loyalty and Subjection. err inceſſant 
Labours may ſerve to enliven the induſtrious, and ſhame the lazy 
Part of Mankind. The unanimous Care exerted by each Colony 
for the common Emolument, might let us know the Conſequence 
of Public Good, and tempt us to endeavour the Proſperity of our 
Countrymen. From their Aconomy we may learn Prudence; from 
their Sagacity Wiſdom. If, laſtly, we call to Mind the infinite Cu- 
rioſities that diſtinguifh a Settlement of Ants, the Form and Struc- 
ture of the common Workers, the glorious Character of the Queen, 
the ſtrange unparalleled Circumſtances that attend the Flies, the 
many ſtupendous Metamorphoſes of the Young, the different Species, 
and particularly the Uſe they anſwer in the Scale of Beings, we can- 
not but extol the MazzsTy of GOD, who has arrayed the Univerſe 
with ſo much Beauty, and embelliſhed each Part of it with ſuch 2 
Scene of Wonders.—Great is the LORD, and marvellous, worthy to 
be praiſed ; there is no End of His Greatneſs, Pfal. exlv. 3. 
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CONVERSATION Vl 
| WozTur, SOPHRON. SOPHIAs , | 


| H E Subject of Ants we were upon Yeſterday, has 
Worthy. 'T made me reco]le& an Account I have read of an ex- 
traordinary Inſet common in France, and ſome other Countries, 
though not obſerved to be here, which catcheth Ants and ſome other 
Inſects in a very curious Manner. It is named the Formicaleo ; be- 
ing ſo called, becauſe it is the Lion, or moſt formidable Enemy to 
the Ant. By ſome it is called the Lion Pi/mire.---It is about as long 
as the common Palmer, but ſomething thicker ; it has a very long 
Head, and the Body grows round as it 5 towards the Tail. 
The Aaimal is of a dark Grey, marked with black Spots. Its Body 
is compoſed of ſeveral flat Rings, that flide over onę another. It 
has ſix Feet, four of which are inſerted in the Breaſt, and two in the 
Neck. Its Head is ſmall and flat, and from the fore Part of it two 


little Horns ſhoot out: Theſe are ſmooth and hard, extend two 


Twelfths of an Inch in Length, and bend like Hooks in the Extre- 
mity. Towards the Baſe of theſe Horns appear two ſmall Eyes, 


very black and lively, and which are extremely ſerviceable to the 


Creature, for he ſtarts from the ſmalleſt Object he diſcovers. - Other 


Animals are furniſhed with Wings, or Feet at leaſt, to make them 
expeditious in the Purſuit of their Prey; but this is only capable of 


marching backwards, He never follows his Prey, and would ſooner 
die than advance a Step towards it. The Prey muſt come to him 
and he is gifted with the Secret of making it fall into the Ambuſ- 


cade he has prepared. This is the only Method he has for his Sub- 
ſiſtence, and is all the Science he is Mafter of; but however it ſuf- 


fices for his Purpoſe. | Re Et 
He chaſes for himſelf a Bed of dry Sand, at the Foot of a Wall, 


or under ſome Shelter, that the Rain may not diſconcert his Work. 
Fle is obliged to make Uſe of Sand, and of the drieſt he can got, 
e — 


cauſe a ſolid Soil, as well as a moift Sand, would not prove tra 


ble under his Operations. When he intends to hollow the Trench 
where he enſnares his Game, he bends the hinder Part of his Body, 
which tapers into a Point, and then plunges it, like 2 | 


into the Sand, which he throws up in his Rear, with a backwar 
Motion of his Body ; and thus, by repeati his Efforts, and taking 
ſeveral Rounds, he at laſt traces out a circular Furrow, whoſe Dia- 


meter always equals the Depth to which he intends to ſink jt. Near 
the Edge of the firſt Furrow, he opens a ſecond, and then a third, 


and ſeveral others, which are ſmaller than the preceding, and fin 

himſelf from Time to Time deeper in the Sand, which he throws 
aſide with his Horns on the Edges of the Furrows, and to à much 
greater Diſtance, always marchmg backwards in a ſpiral Line. The 


repeated Strokes of his Head whirl the Hand ont of the Circle, and 
op 


— ſcoop out a Cavity, in which 

Engineers: He deſcribes a perfect Circle, and draws out a Volute, 

without. the Aſſiſtance of a oY of Compaſſes, He likewiſe gies 
] g =; 


ation he exceeds the beſt 
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the Slope of Earth, which he hollows, all poſſible Solidity. In this 
dexterous and indefatigable Manner he compleats his Trench, which 
reſembles a Cone reverſed, or rather the Infde of a Funnel. 

When this Creature is newly hatched, he opens a very ſmall Fur- 
row ; but when he increaſes in Bulk, he digs one more ſpacious, the 
Cavity of which may contain two Inches or more in Diameter, and 
as many in Depth. When the Work is compleated, he forms his 
Ambuſcade, and conceals himſelf under the Sand in ſuch a Manner, 
that his Horns exactly wind round the Point in which the Bottom of 
the Funnel terminates. In this Situation he watches for his Prey ; 
and woe to the Ant, the Palmer, or any other Inſect, who is ſo indif- 
creet as to play round the Edge of the Precipice, which deſcends in 
a Slope, and that too in the Sand, to give a Downfal to the little 
Animals who are too incautious in their Approaches. It is for the 
Female Ant that the Lion-Piſmire thus adjuſts his Kitchen. © She is 
not aided with Wings, like the Generality of Inſects, to diſengage 
herſelf from this Cavern; but then ſhe is not the only Prey, for other 
Animals are alſo deſtroyed by the Dexterity of this Hunter. When 
he knows by the Fall of ſome Grains of Sand that a Prize is near, he 


_. ſhrinks back and moves the Sand, which immediately rolls to the 


Bottom with the Prey. If this Prey has Agility enough to be capa- 
ble of remounting in an Inſtant, and, with this Advantage, is like- 
wiſe aſſiſted with Wings, the Lion-Piſmire whirls a Quantity of Sand 
in the Air, above the Flight of. the flying Animal. This is a dread- 
ful Shower of Stones to ſuch a tender Creature as a Gnat or an Ant, 
The unfortunate Inſe&, blinded and overwhelmed in this Manner 
by the Tempeſt that pours down from every Quarter, and hurried - 
away by the Inſtability of the Sand that rolls from under her Feet, 
falls between the Saws of. her Rong, who plunges them into her - 
—_ drags her under the Sand, and then feaſts upon the Victim. 

And when nothing is left but the Carcaſs, drained of all its Juices, 
he is particularly, careful to. remove it out of Sight. The Appear- 
ance of a dead Body would deprive him of future Viſits, — bing 
his Place of Reſidence under a bad Reputation: He therefore ex- 
tends his Horns, and, with a ſudden Spring, toſſes the Slain half a 
Foot beyond the Trench; and if this ſhould happen to be diſcon- 
certed and filled up by ſuch an Expedition, or if the Aperture be- 
comes too large for the Depth, and the Declivity loſes its proper 
Slant, he repairs the whole with all Speed ; he rounds, he deepens, - 
he clears the Cavity, and then watches for a new Prey. £93 of 

An Hunter's Profeſſion, they lay generally requires Patience; and 

the Lion-Piſmire has as large a hare of Quality as he has of - 
Craft. He ſometimes paſſes whole Weeks and Months without Mo- 


tion, and, what is moſt ſurprizing, without Food itſelf. . | 
His Abſtinence, which is very ſerviceable to him, is ſo extraordi- 
nary, that I have known him live above fix Months in a Box exactly 
cloſed up, where he had no other Accommodation than Sand. I have 
ſcen them compleat their Work as uſual, and then change into 
Nymphs like others, whom I have 88 It is true, 
thoſe who eat improve both in Growth and Vigour. | 
When he has attained a certain Age, and wovld undergo a State 
of. Renovation, in order to appear in his laſt Form, he then troubles 
himſelf no more with his Trench, but begins to work in the — 
r a : | where 
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where he ſtrikes out a Maltitude of irregular Tracks, and certainly 

engages in this Labour, in order to warm himſelf into a Sweat; 
after which he. plunges into the Sand, and the viſcous Humidity 
which flows from every Part of his Body, fixes and unites all the 
Grains he touches. With theſe ſandy Parncles, and the dried Glue 
that conſolidates them, he forms a Cruſt, which encompaſſes his 
whole Body, like a little Ball of five or fix Twelfths of an Inch in 
Diameter, in which the Animal reſerves himſelf a competent Space 
for Motion. He is not ſatisfied with a bare Wall, which would ine- 
vitably chill him; but ſpins out of his own Bowels a Thread, 
which in Finenels infinitel aps es that of the Silk: Worm, which 
is ſo much admired. This Thread he faſtens firſt to one Place, 
and then extends it to a ſecond, ſtill croſſing and interlacing it. B 
theſe Means he hangs all his N with a Sattin tinged wi 
the Colour of Pearls, and &aly beautiful and delicate. In this 
Work all the Propriety and Convenience is contmed to the Infide 
for nothing appears without but a little Sand, which confounds and 
incorporates the Manfion with the contiguous Earth: And now he 
lies ſecreted from the Purſuit of ill diſpoſed Birds; he reſts in Ob- 
livion, and lives in perfect or 3-1 ; whereas he would infal- 
libly be loſt, were the Outſide of his abitation ornamental enough 
to attract the View of any Creature, whoſe Curioſity might prove 
injurious to him. : 2 | | 

In this Manner he lives, ſecluded from the World, fix Weeks or 
two Months, and ſometimes more, and then diveſts himſelf of his 
Eyes, his Horns, his Paws, and Skin. His Spoils ſink to the Bot- 
tom of the Ball, like a Heap of Rags : All that now remains is a 
Nymph, who hath other Eyes and Paws, other Entrails and Wings, 
enfolded with a Skin, and hid in a nutrimental Liquor. that gradu- 
ally dries around her, in the ſame Manner as is cuſtomary with all 
Papilios, when they diveſt themſelves of their vermicular Spoils, to 
aſſume the Form of Aurelia's. When the Limbs of the new Ani. 
mal have acquired their neceſſary Tonę and Activity, he tears away 
the Tapeſtry of his Apartment, and pierces through the Walls; for 
which Purpoſe he employs a Couple of Teeth, like thoſe with which 
the Graſhopper is furniſhed. And now he makes his Effarts, en- 
larges the Opening, thruſts out half his Body, and at laſt entirely 
quits his ſolitary Seat. His long Form, that winds like a Volute of - 
an Ionic Capital, and poſſeſſes only three Twelfths of an Inch in 
Space, begins to unfold and extend itſelf, and in an Inſtant ſtretches 
to the Length of an Inch and three or four Twelfths. His four 
Wings, that were cogtracted in little Folds, and whoſe Dimenſions 
did not exceed two Twelfths of an Inch in the Film that. ſheathed 
them, begin to be expanded, and, in the Space of two Minutes, 
ſhoot into a greater Length than the whole Body. In a Word, the 
malignant Lion-Piſmire aſſumes the Form of a large and beautiful 
Dragon-Fly, who, after ſhe has for ſome Time continued immove. 
able and aſtoniſhed at the glorious Proſpect of Nature, flutters her 
Wings, and enjoys a Liberty with whach ſhe was unacquainted in 
the Obſcurity of be former State; and as ſhe hath caſt off the Spoils 
of her firſt Form, ſo ſhe 1s likewiſe diveſted of her cumberſome 
Weight, as well as her t and pernicious I W 

2 
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fine, ſhe appears entirely a new Creature, is all Gaiety and-Vigour, 


graced at the ſame Time with a noble and majeſtic Air. 
Along the Edges of ſtanding Waters one may find other Animals 
like this in Form, but painted with Colours much more radiant and 
lively, and their Original is alſo very different. The Inſet that 
ariſes from the Lion-Piſmire lays her Eggs in- the Sand, that her 
Young may be applied with Food when 1t forſakes the Egg. Sand 
13 no Part of its Suſtenance, but then it facilitates its Manner of 
Life. The Creature immediately finks a commodious Trench, and, 
in leſs than an Inſtant, becomes ſkilled in Hunting and Geometry. 
The other Dragon-Fly, that flutters along the Surface of Ponds, 
ranges the Extremity of her Body into the Water, and there depo- 
its her Eggs. The Animals that ylue from them, inhabit the fluid 
Element for ſome Time; after which they aſſume a new Figure, and 
live upon the Earth in Form of Aurelia's; but I am not fully ac- 
.quainted either with the Manner of Life, or Tranſmigration of this 
laſt Animal, of which there are ſeveral Species. 333 
Sophren. I thank you, Mr. Worthy, for this entertaining Account 
of the Formicaleo. How are our Conceptions raiſed of the infinite 
Wiſdom and Geodnc/s of the CREATOR, the more we ſearch into his 
Works! What Art, what Sagacity, (if I may term it ſo) what Con- 
trivance, what well-laid Deſign, what Invention, appear in this lit- 
tle Creature! From whence has it all this, but from GOD its 
Max ER? I now comprehend, better than I ever did before, thoſt 
Lines of my Favourite Exgliſsb Poet, Pore, Ra 


All are bat Parts of due Rupendous N. hole 
Whoſe Body Nature is, and GOD the Soul.; 
'TraT, chang' d through all, and yet in all the ſame ; 
Great in the 2 arth, as in the ethereal Frame; | 
Warms in the Sun, — in the Breeze, 
Glews in the Stars, aud bloſſoms in the Trees, 
Lives 3 all Life, extend; through all Extent, 
—.— rvided, operates unſpent ; 
© Breaths in our Soul, informs cur mortal Part, 
As full, as perfe4, in a Hair as Heart; 
- Ms full, as perfe, in vile Man that mourns, 
fs the rapt Seraph that adores and burns : 
To him no high, no tow, no great, no ſmall; 


Hie fills, he unds, comedts, and equals all. 


Worthy. The more, Sophron, Men contemplate the Structure of the 
World, and the Things in it, the more of Order and Beauty do they 
perceive, and the more admirable Marks of Divine Skill and Bene- 
volence. The farther we extend our Enquiries into the Operations 
of Nature, the more clearly we difcern a Wiſdom and Goodneſs 


forming and directing the whole! It is indeed our Duty to contem- 
plate the Works of GOD in thoſe Views which moſt clearly diſco» 
ver his M iſacu and Gocdnefs, that our Minds may be enlarged, and 
vur Hearts excited to a more intelligent and more devout Admira- 


nion of the A DORA BLE CREATOR, 
5 | OI 
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- Sophia. Your Reflections, Mr. Worthy, put me in Mind of # beau · 
tiful Poem on the Works of the Creation, by the celebrated Mrs. 
Rowe, which I have committed to Memory, and can't help repeat- 


ing to myſelf, when I take an attentive View of the Objects of Cre» 
ation. The Words are theſe: 


Beauty compleat, and Majeſty divine, 
1n all thy Works, ader'd reator, ſhine. 
here er I caft my wond'ring Eyes around, 
' The God I feek in ev'ry Part is found. 


Purſuing thee, the flow'ry Fields I trace, - > 


PL And read thy Name on ev'ry Spire of Graſs. 
1 follow 42 thro” ma ＋ hs 5 
nd find thee in the ſolitary Glade. 
I meet thee in the kind, refreſping Gale, 
That gently paſſes thre the dewwy Yak. 
The Pink, the Je min, and the purple Roſe, 
Perfum' d by thee, their fragrant Leaves diſcloſe. 
The — Choir that welcome in the Spring. 
By thee were taught their various Notes to fing. 
| By thee the Morning in her Crimſon Veſt, 
And Ornaments of golden Clouds is dreft. 
T he Sun, in all his Splendor, wears thy Beams, 
And drinis in Light from thy exhauſtleſs Streams. 
T he Moon — thee by her glimm' ring Ray; 
| Unnumber'd Stars thy glorious Paths diſplay. 
| Amid/t the 7 Darkneſs of the Night, 
The Thonghts of God my muſing Soul delight : 
T bick Shades and Night thy dread Pavillon form 3 
In State thop rid f upon the flying Storm; x 
While thy firong Hand its 2 Rage reſtraint, 
— * = avild, 1 Winds in Reins. 
l hat relings of t aje ear, 8 
When thro the f 4 2 % Lebe, glare? 
When Peals of Thunder fill the Skies around, 
T hear thy Voice in the tremendous Sourd. 
But, oh ! hoxv ſmall a Part is known of thee, 
From all thy Works immenſe Variety 7 
Whatever mortal Men Perfectien name, 
T hou, in an infinite Degree, deft claim. 


Worthy. T thank you, Sophia, for the Repetition of this beautiful 
Poem. "You do well to treaſure up fuch Pieces in your Memory 3 


for there is nothing perhaps that tends more to excite in the Heart a 


warm Gratitude to the adorable CREATOR of all Things, than ſuch 
devout and elegant Pieces of Poetry. But how ſhall we fill up the 
Remainder of the Afternoon agreeably ? | 
Sephron. I believe we muſt trouble you, Sir, to that End, by de- 
roy you to give us ſome further Account of the Cuſtoms of Man- 
ind. 


Sophia. 1 heartily join my Brother, Mr. Vorthy, in this Requeſt. 
Worthy, Well then, I ſhall endeavour to oblige you, S-phia; and 
, uo Doubt, you have heard frequent Mention of Firginia, on Ace 


1 — 
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Want of the Tobacco which comes from thence; and as it borders 


vpon Florida, which I gave you an Account of laft, I will give you 
an Account of the Cuſtoms of the Natives of Virginia. 

The Virginians ſeem to worſhip the . for at Day- break both 
Sexes go faſting and wafh themſelves in a running Stream. The Ab- 
lution continues till the Sun appears; nor do they ſuffer their Chil- 

dren of ten Years of Age to omit this religious Dvey. The Sun is 
no ſooner above the Horizon, but they offer him Tobacco. But they 
have an Idol to which they pay great Regard, called Kiwasa. 
They conſult him before they go a hunting, and for Matters of lefs 
2 The Prieſts contrive to make this Idol in its Temple 
(which is very obſcure) appear to ſmoke Tobacco, and to move 
about. There is alſo another Idol, the Object of their Adoration; 
under whoſe Management they ſuppoſe the Winds and Seas to be. 
The moſt trifling Subject of Fear makes them either eat or ſmoke 
Tobacco in Honour of theſe Deities, whom they imagine are ever 

repared to hurt them. Whenever they go a Journey, they burn 
K. obacco, in order to obtain the Aſſiſtance of the Sun. Whenever 
they croſs a Lake or River, they throw Tobacco into it, or the moſt 
valuable Thing they have, in order that the Spirit (who they believe 

efides in thoſe Places) may grant them a faſe Paſſage over. When- 
ever they return from Hunting, from War, or any other conſiderable 
Enterprize, they offer Part of their Spoils, of their beſt Tobacco, of 
their Furs, of the Colours with which they aun themſelves, of Fat, 
and the beſt of their Game. They erect Altars in all thoſe Places 
that are remarkable for ſome Incident. The high Altar of all, be- 
fore the Arrival of the Erglifo in Virginia, was ſituated in a Place to 
which theſe People gave the Name of U:tamufſak. The x7 Eg 
Temple of the Country was in the {ame Place, which was alſo the 
Metropolitan Seat of the Prieſts, There were alſo three large Houſes, 
each fixty Feet long, all filled with Images. It was in theſe Houſes 
that they uſed to preſerve the Bodies of their deceaſed Kings; for 
which ſo great a Veneration was kept up, that none but Kings and 
Prieſts were allowed to enter theſe Houſes. 

It is ſaid that the Virginians offer Sacrifice to Rivers and Fountains, 
decauſe their continual Flowing is an Emblem of GOD's Eternity. 
It is alſo ſaid that they beheve there is a God that delights in doing 
Good, whoſe Habitation is in Heaven, and whoſe kindly Influences 
ſhed themſelves upon the Earth: That he is eternal, enjoys a perfect 
Happineſs and T ranquiility, and is ſupremely perfect: "Th: 
ſhowers down his Bleſſings upon Men, without Choice or Diſtinction, 
or without troubling himſelf with their Affairs: That he leaves 
them entirely to their Free-Wills, whilft he himſelf continues in a 
ſupine Indolence, out of which alt the Worſhip they pay him is not 
able to recover bim: That it is to no Purpoſe to pray to him, ſince 
nothing is capable of moving him. As they think they bave nothing 
to. dread from the indolent Goodneſs of this God, they endeavour to 

rocure the Favour of an evi] Genius, who is of an infinitely more 
2Give Nature. Whether they Unagine him to be his Subject, his 
F.qual, or his Vice-gerent, or whether it be him they call OI, or 
Ciabaſa, is not knovn ; butit is certain that they pay this evil Spirit 
2 very zealous Homage. They ſay it is he who concerns himſelf with 
the Affairs af this. World, viſits us, ruffles the Air, wy raiſes 
: F torms, 


at he 


— 
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Storms, c. Some of the People of Virginia have a Notion 
that GOD, whom they ſuppoſe to be eternal, having made a Reſolu- 
ton to create the rid. firſt formed a Set of Subaltern Gods, to 
whom he afterwards committed the Government thereof, after — 
made Uſe of their Aſſiſtance in creating it. After this, he created 
the Sun, the Moon, and Stars, whoſe Degree and Quality is inferior 
to that of other Gods. They ſay that the firſt Thing thoſe Gods 
created, was Water, out of which they afterwards formed all Crea- 
tures, both viſible and inviſible; That Woman was created before 


Man, and ſhe had Commerce with one of thoſe creating Gods,. | 


which was the Origin of Mankind. Their Prieſts and Conjurers, oe 
Magicians, are in great Reputation with the Yirginians. The Prieſts 


wear a 2 Habit, which is like a Woman's Petticoat plaitedz 


which they put about their Necks, and tie over their Right Shoul- 
der; but they always keep one Arm out, to uſe it upon every Occa- 
ſion. This Habit is made round at Bottom, and deſcends no lower 
than the Middle of the Thigh :. Tis- made of ſoft, well dreſſed 
Skins, with the Hair outwards. Theſe Prieſts ſhave their Heads 
cloſe, the Crown excepted, where they leave only a little Tuſt 
that reaches from the "Top of the Forehead to the _—_ of the 
Neck, and on the Top of the - Forehead they leave a Border of 
Hair; which, whether it be owing to Nature, or the Stiffneſs con- 
trated by the Fat and Colours with which they daub themſelves, -. 
briſtles up, and comes forward like the Corner of a ſquare Cap. The 
Magicians, or Soothſayers, alſo ſhave their Heads cloſe, and leave 
only a Tuft upon it. Over their Ears they wear the Skin of a Bird, 
whofe Feathers are of a dark Colour, and daub themſelves with 
Soot, or ſomething like it, in the ſame Manner as the Prieſts. - They 
hang an Otter-Skan at their Girdle for Modeſty's Sake, and clap its 
Tail between their Legs: They alſo tie a Pocket to it, which hangs . 
upon the Thigh, the Bottom whereof is adorned with a little long 
Fringe, or tagged Points. | EY 
We are attured that the Virginiant have a great Veneration for 

their Prieſts, and that the latter endeavour to procure it, by daubing 
themſelves all over in a very frightful Manner, dreſſing themſelves 
in a very odd Habit, and tricking up their Hair after a very whim» 
ſical Manner. may Bowe they 2 „is conſidered as an Oracle, 
and makes a —＋ preſſion on the Minds of the People. Theß 
often withdraw from Society, and live in Woods and Huts, far 
Ciſtant from any Habitation. They are difficult of Acceſs, and 
don't give themſelves any Trouble about Proviſions, becauſe Care 33 
always taken to ſet Food for them near their Habitations, They are 
always addreſſed to in Caſes of great Neceflity : As for Inſtance, 
they beſeech them to ſend Rain, or to help them to find out any 
Thing they may have loſt : They alſo act in Quality of Phyſicians, _ 
becauſe of the great Knowledge they are ſuppoſed to have of Nature. 

n tine, Peace or War is determined by their Voice; nor is any 

hing of Importance undertaken, without firſt conſulting them. 

The . are the Prieſts Aſſociates, not only in the tricking 
Part, but alſo in the Profits ariſing from thence, and they ſometimes. 
officiate for one another. The Do. pp. Service is performed jn a 
general Tongue, underſtood only by the greateſt Men in the Nation, 

and anſwers in ſome Meaſure to the Latin. | 


x | The, 
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The Firgizians employ Witchcraft upon ſeveral Occaſions ; net. 
ther are they ſparing in their Sacriſices to the wicked Spirit. Eve 
Seaſon of the Year they offer to it the firſt of their Fruits, of their 
Birds, Fiſh, Cattle, Plants Roots, &c. and repeat their Offering 
ery Time they have any extraordinary Succeſs in War, Hunting, 
or Fiſhing. One Captain Sub happening to fall into their 
Hands, they employed a Piece of Witchcraft, or Charm, upon his 
Account; which was as follows: The Bufineſs was to know if he 
were well or ill affected towards them, and if any more Engliſhmen 
were to come into their Country. Early in'the Morning th 

lighted a great Fire, round which they drew a Circle of Meal; at- 
ter which a Man, whom we are to ſuppoſe was the Chief Prieſt, or 
Magician, drew near the Fire, making ſeveral very frantic Geſtures 
at the ſame Time. He was covered with a Skin, and had a Crown 
of Feathers, with Weaſels and Serpents Skins upon his Head. Thus 
equipped, he began the Invocation with a thundering Voice, finging 
magical Airs, in which he was ſeconded by fix other Prieſts. Ih 
repeated the Airs ſeveral Limes; and theſe were no fooner ended, 
but the Prieſt laid a few Wheat-Corns upon the Ground, and the 
High-Prieſt threw Fat and Tobacco into the Fire, Aſter this, they 
drew two other Circles. The Prieſts took Sticks, and laid them be- 
tween the Wheat Corns, which were ranged about five in a Row; 
and this Ceremony laſted three Days. 7 | | 

Theſe Soothſayers pretend to lay Storms: To effect which, they 
go to the Water-ſide, where they addreſs themſelves to the Water 


with a hideous Noiſe, accompanied with Invocations and Songs: 


After which, they throw Tobacco, Pieces of Copper, and ſuch-hke 
Trifles, into the midſt of the Water, in order to appeaſe the Deity 
who preſides over it. | | | 
The Yirginians have been accuſed of ſacrificing young Children. 
Captain Smuth, who was wrong informed of the Circumſtances of 
this pretended Sacrifice, which is no more than a Probation that all 

ſuch go through who are devoted to the Myſteries of Religion, has 
given us the loving Deſcription of it: They painted white fifteen 
of their beſt ſhaped Boys, who were about twelve or fifteen Years of 
Age: Theſe they carried before a numerous Aſſembly of Prieſts and 
People; all of them painted fo artfully, that a Painter could not 
paſſibly have done it better. The Werowance, which is the Name 
the Virginians give to their Princes, preſided in this Aſſembly. The 

ſeveral Members of it held Gourd-Bottles and Boughs in thei 

Hands. The Savages ſpent the whole Morning in dancing an 
ſinging round the young Boys. In the Afternoon the fifteen Boys 
were ſet under a Tree, and were fo ranged as to have a double Lane 
of People, armed with Bundles of ſmall Cane, between them. They 
then choſe five young Men, who went ſingly and took out one of 
thoſe Boys, and led him through the Lane; and ſhielded him, though 
at their own Coſt, and with a ſurprizing Patience, from the Multi- 
tude of Blows which were ſtruck with the Sticks. During this cruel 
Exerciſe, the Mothers of the Boys, det yy, roaning bitterly, 
were preparing Mats, Skins, Moſs, and dry ood for their Fune- 
al. Aſter this Ceremony, they pulled down the Tree, broke the 
runk of it in Pieces, lopped off the Branches and Boughs, and 
therewith made Garlands to crown them, and dreſſed their kl 0 
0 e 
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the Leaves of the Tree they had felled. It was impoſſible to know 
what became of theſe Children ; but they were thrown one upon 
another into a Valley, where the Aﬀembly made their — prone 
Several —_ being aſked the Yerowance, with Regard to their 
pretended Sacrifice, he anſwered, all thoſe Children were not dead, 
but that Ox a ſucked the Blood from the left Breaſt of ſuch as were 
fallen to his Share, till they expired : That the five young Men kept 


the reſt in the Deſart for nine Months, not allowing them to confer 


with any Perſon during that Time. *T7s from theſe Youths (conti- 
nued he) we chuſe our Prieſts and Soor hapert. 
Another Traveller, who has pub iſhed a Hiſtory of Virginia, 
thinks the Reaſon why theſe Medico-Priefts endeavour to perſuade 
the People that Ox a fucks the Blood from the left Breaſt of ſuch 
Children as fall to his Share, is, in order that if any of the Novices 
ſhould die under the Rigours of their Probation, the Prieſthood 
not ſuffer on that Account. 
obliged to undergo, who aſpire at the Dignity of the Prieſthood, 
or who are fo far ſpurred on by Emulation, as to endeavour to be 
one Day received into the Number of their Great Men, is after 
this Manner, *Tis generally celebrated once every fifteen or fixteen 
Years, unleſs it ſo happens that their Youth are capable of being 
received oſtener into it. All are obliged to go through this Diſcipline 
before they can be received into the Number of their Great Men, or 
Cockarouſes of the Nation. The principal Men of the Place where 
the Ceremony is to be performed, make Choice of the beſt ſhaped 
and moſt ſprightly Youths among them for their Haſcanawers. Any 
one who ſhould refuſe to und that Diſcipline, would not dare to 
live among his Countrymen. They ſhut them up for ſeveral Months 
together, and give them no other Suftenance during their Confine- 
ment than the Infuſion or Decoction of certain Roots which turns the 
Brain, And indeed this Liquor, which — call M iſoccan, together 
with the Severity of the Diſcipline, makes theſe Novices raving mad. 
They continue for ſome Time in this Condition. In the mean 
Time they are ſhut up in a ſtrong Place, built for that Purpoſe. * 
Incloſure is made in the Shape of a Sugar-Loaf, and is open like a 
Lattice to let in the Air. Here theſe Novices quite loſe their Me- 
mory ; they forget their Poſſeſſions, Parents, Friends, and even Lan- 
uage. When theſe Medico-Prieſts find that the Novices have 
runk Wifeccan enough, they leſſen the Quantity by Degrees, till 
ſuch Time as their Senſes are returned. But before this happens, 
they carry them about to their Cines or Villages, pony to make 
them known again to the 2823 The young Men, after having 
paſſed through this ſevere Diſcipline, dare not ſay they remember 
the moſt trifling Particulars, for Fear of being huſcanawed a ſecond 
'Time ; for then they are fo ſeverely handled, that few eſcape with 
their Lives. Whether theſe Youths really loſe their Memories, or 
not, 'tis certain they pretend not to know any Thing of what th 
had learnt before, and that they are attended by their Guardians 
they have learnt it all over again. In a Word, they begin to live 
again, after having been dead, as it were; and become Men, by for- 
oy they had formerly been Children. The Trouble which 
tneſe Guardians put themſelves to, is ſo very great, and they are 
obliged to obſerve ſo religious a T* during the whole Courſe 4 
| t 
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Thing, contributes to render theſe Incantations terrible. One of 
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this ſevere Diſcipline, that thoſe who acquit themſelves worthily of 
this Charge, are thought to have performed the moſt meritorious Ac- 
tion that can be wrought : *Tis alſo a ſure Way of riſing to great 
Preferment. But then, on the other Side, they may depend upon 
being ſoon ſent out of the World, ſhould they negle& but the molt 
inconſiderable Circumitance in their Duty. The Indians pre- 
tend that the ſole Motive of their employing theſe violent Methods, 
is in order to free their young People from the dangerous Impreſſions 
of Infancy, and from all thoſe Prejudices which they contract before 
Reaſon 1s capable of gaining the Aſcendant. They affirm, that be- 
ing then at Liberty to follow the Dictates of Nature, they are no 


'the better enabled to adminiſter ms upcightly, without having any 
Regard to the Ties of Blood or Friendſhip. The Antients had 
the ſame Opinion of their Jaitiations, and thought that they cleared 
the Underſtanding, and rectified the Ideas. We don't find that they 
have any ſtated Times, or fixed Days, on which they celebrate their 
Feſtivals, but that they regulate them only by the different Seaſons 
of the Year. As for Inſtance, they celebrate one Day at the Arrival 
of their wild Birds, another upon the Return of the Hunting Sea- 
ſon, and for the Maturity of their Fruits: But the greateſt Feſtival 
of all is Harveſt-Time. They then ſpend ſeveral Days in divertin 
themſelves, and employ moſt of their Amuſements, ſuch as Martia 
Dances, and heroic Songs. After their Return from War, or eſcap- 
ing from Danger, they light Fires, and make merry about them, each 
having his Gourd-Bottle, or his little Bell, in his Hand. They all, 
Men, Women, and Children, often dance in a confuſed Manner 
about theſe Fires. One would be apt to imagine that this is their 
chief Devotion. Some Travellers pretend that they pay a religious 
Worſhip to Fire on theſe Occaſions. Their Devotion in general 
conſiſts only of Acclamations of Joy, mixed with Dances and Songs, 
except that in Seaſons of Sorrow and Affliction theſe Acclamations 
are hanged into Howlings. The Prieſts prefide at this Solemnity, 
dreſſed in their Sacerdotal Ornaments ; Part of which are the Gourd 
Bottle, the Petticoat before- mentioned, and the Serpents or Weeſels 
Skins, the Tails of which are dexterouſly tied upon their Heads like 
a Tiara, or triple Crown. Theſe Prieſts begin the Song, and always 
open the religious Exerciſe, to which they often add — ; 
Part of the Myſteries whereof are comprehended in theſe Songs. 
The Noiſe, the Geſtures, the diſtorted Faces; in a Word, every 


their religious Acts, is the throwing the firſt Piece of whatever they 
eat at their Meals into the Fire. 

The Virginians ufe the Calumet. The Ceremonies obſerved in 
their Reception of Foreigners, are as follows : The Werowance, ac- + 
companied with his People, goes to meet theſe Strangers at ſome 
Diſtance from the Place of his Reſidence, defires them to fit down on 
Mats, which his Attendants bring with them for that Purpoſe, and 
invites them at the ſame Time to the Ceremony of the Calumet, 
which is followed by a ſhort Converſation. They then go to the Ha- 
bitation of the Vercarance, who gives Orders for the wathing of their 
Feet, treats them, and afterwards diverts them with Songs and gro- 
teſque Dances. When the Time for going to Reſt is come, ther make 
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Choice of two of their moſt beautiful young Women to attend upon 
the Ambaſſador, or the principal Stranger. Theſe Jour Women 
undreſs him; and the Moment he is in Bed, they ſteal ſoftly into it, 
and lie down on each Side of him. They would even think they had 
violated the Laws of Hoſpitality, were they not to ſatisfy all bis De- 
fires : And this is fo far om caſting a Blemiſh on their Reputation, 
that the reſt of the young Women envy them for what in their Eyes 
is the greateſt Honour that could be done them: But this is granted 
to none but Strangers of the firſt Diſtinction.— As ſoon as Peace 
is concluded, they bury a Tomahawk, as a Teſtimony that all their 
Enmity is at an End; and this is what the Canadians call burying an 
Ax. They often plant a Tree over the Tomahaaul, to ſhew that their 
mutual Friendſhip will flouriſh like a Tree. When they are upon the 
Point of making War, the Werowance conſults the Prieſts and Sooth- 
ſayers, aſſembles the chief Men of the Nation, and holds a general 
Council. The young Men in theſe Aſſemblies, particularly in Caſe 
they expect a War, 2 themſelves all over with White, Red, Black, 
and ſeveral other Colours intermixed: As for Inſtance, they daub 
over half their Face with Red, and the other half with Black or 
White. They draw great Circles of different Colours round their 
Eyes, with monſtrous Whiſkers, and a thouſand other groteſque Fi- 
gures, all over their Bodies. To make themſelves ſtill more terrible, 
they ſtick either Feathers, Down, or the Hair of ſome wild Beaſt, 
into the wet Paint. Thus equipped, they go to the Council; and 
the Moment they are arrived, fall a dancing with Arrows or the 
Tomahawk in their Hands. At the ſame Time they chant forth the 
Glory of the Nation, and the brave Exploits of their Anceſtors, 


making Signs with the Tomahaws# that they are going to make a great 
Slaughter of their Enemies. Their Manner of exprefling their 
11 has ſome Affinity to Hieroglyphics : As for Inſtance, they 


make Uſe of certain Repreſentations of Birds, Quadrupeds, or other. 
Things, to expreſs certain Ideas. When they are on hy pom or 1n 
War, they paint certain Marks on their Shoulders, to diſtinguiſh 
themſelves from other Nations. They generally mark themſelves 
with one, two, or three Arrows ; which one Nation ſhall paint with 
the Point upwards, another the Point downwards, a third croſs-wiſe, 
c. One of their Idols is carried along with them to War, and 
they ſing as they advance to the Combat. | 

he Liar, of Virginia look upon Marriage as a very ſolemn Act, 
and that the Vows they then make are ſacred and inviolable. The 
Huſband and Wife are allowed to live apart, if there is not a good 
Harmony between them : Nevertheleſs, Divorces are looked upon 
as ſcandalous, and the Parties ſeldom carry their Quarrels to ſuch a 
Length as to quit one another. When they puſh Things to this Ex- 
tremity, all the Ties of Marriage are diſſolved, and both Parties are 
allowed to marry again. Each take thoſe Children he or ſhe likes 
beſt ; and if the Parties concerned cannot agree about it, they divide 
the Children equally, and the Man chuſes firſt. As to their Chil- 
dren, they plunge them into cold Water the Moment they are born : 
They educate them much after the ſame Manner as the Canadians 
and other 14 of Noril-America, from the Time of their being 
grown up a little big, till they . 25 at the State of Manhood. 
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The Virginians cure, by Sweating, all ſuch Diſeaſes as ariſe from 
ſudden Colds, or exceflive Heats : They ſuck Sores, lance Wounds, 
and apply Fire to Tumours by the Means of a Stick of lighted | 
Wood ; which being conſumed to a Coal, burns as fierce as a red-hot 
Iron. They run the other End of the Stick into the Fleſh, and make 
an Incifion, which they keep open till all the peccant Humour is run 
out of it. They alſo make a little Cone with a Kind of rotten. 
Wood, by applying the Baſe to the affected Part; to which Fire is 
ſet, till the whole is burnt, and N have made a real Iſſue. 
The Prieſts ſtudy the Qualities of Plants; but conceal this Science, 
and the Art of curing Diſeaſes, from the People. They rank this 
Knowledge among their Myſteries, and are of Opinion that it ought 
to be communicated to thoſe only who are deſigned for the Prieft- 
hood and ſay that GOD would puniſh them, were they to diſcover 
their Medicaments. fy 

The 1 * preſerve religiouſly the Bodies of their Kings, and 
of their Chiefs, in the following Manner: They firſt cut the Skin 
all down the Back, and take it off whole, if poſſible : They after- 
wards take the Fleſh from the Bones, without the Nerves, to prevent 
the Joints from diſuniting : They then dry the Bones in the Sun; 

ch they afterwards ſet again in the Skin, having firſt taken Care 
to moiſten it with Oil or Fat, which keeps it from rotting. After the 
Bones are fixed in the Skin in their proper Places, they fill up the 
Hollows very dexterouſly with very fine Sand, and ſew it up in ſuch 
a Manner that the Body appears as entire as if they had not taken 
the Fleſh from it. After the Corpſe has been prepared in this Man- 
ner, they carry it into a Place made for that Purpoſe, and lay it upon , 
a great Piece of Wood, matted over, that is raiſed a little from the 
Ground, which they cover with a Mat to keep it from the Duſt. 
They expoſe the Fleſh which they have taken from the Body to the 
Sun, by laying it on a Hurdle ; and when it is thoroughly dried, 
they put it up into a Baſket ſewed up very cloſe, and ſet it at the 
Feet of the Corpſe. They place an Idol of Liu in theſe Se- 
me which they ſay looks after theſe Bodies. A Prieft watches 
ay and Night in this Mauſolzum by a: lighted Fire; and 'tis 
there that he acquits himſelf of ſome pious Duties, which he ima- 
gines affect the Deceaſed in ſome Meaſure. If he himſelf den't 
we Credit to it, 'tis certain he impoſes the Belief of it Ln the. 
eople. ——Private Perſons are not interred after the ſame Manner ; 
but are buried in pretty * Graves, their 
in Skins or Mats; which they afterwards ſet upon Poles, together 
with the beſt of their Effects, and cover the whole with Farth. Af- 
ter the Burial of the Bodies, the Women put their Facest r Mourn- 
ing; for this Name we may give to that Colour with which th 
daub themſelves, made of Coal ſteeꝝ ed in a certain Quantity of Oil 
prepared for that Purpcſe. In this Condition they how] and mourn 
tor twenty-four Hours ſucceſſively. They believe the Immortality of 
the Soul, and that it will be either happy or uphap y after this Life, 
according to its good or evil Actions.— Their Hell is a great Ditch, 
which they place in the Extremity of the Univerſe, where the Sun. 
Sets. Tis there the wicked Souls are to burn, without having the 
leaſt Mercy ſhewn them. Others ſay that they W 2 Heaven 
and Earth. They call this Hell, Porocusso. They imagine that 


the 
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the Werowances and Prieſts never fail going into a Paradiſe, which 
they alſo place towards that Part where the Sun fets, and behind the 
Mountains. It is there they imagine thoſe happy Souls rejoice to all 
Eternity; and that this Rejoicing conſiſts in their being crowned 
with Feathers, in having their Faces daubed over with certain odd 
Colours, and in being peaceable Poſſeſſbrs of certain 'Trifles, the moſt 
conſiderable of which are Pipes and Tobacco, where they dance and 
fing with their Anceſtors. Such is the Object of their Immortality. 
They compute the Number of their Years. by that of Winters, which 
they call Cohonk, from the Norſe of the wild Geeſe that come only in 
Winter in thoſe Parts. They divide the Year into five different Sea- 
ſons : The firſt is when the Trees ſhoot forth or flouriſh in Spring z 
the ſecond is when the Ears of Corn are grown and fit to pon : 
The third is Summer: The fourth Harveſt : The fifth Winter. 
They count their Months by Lunations, without having any Regard 
to the Number that are in the Year ;, and call them, according to the 
Canadian Cuſtom, by the Names of ſuch Things as are remarkable 
in thoſe Lunations : As for Inſtance, they have the Moon of 8 
of Corn, the firſt and ſecond Moon of Cobonk, &c. They don't di- 
vide their Days into Hours, but make three Portions or Parts of it, 
which they call the Riſing, Aſcent and Deſcent of the Sun. They 
calculate by Units, Tens, Hundreds, &c. And as to their tranſmitti 
to Poſterity the Memorials of Events or Affairs of civil Life, they u 
certain Strings, which are ſomething like the Quppos: of the = 
wvians : They alſo . Pieces of Wood, on Which they make 
Notches, &c.——Thele are the moſt particular Cuſtoms of the Vir- 
ginians: And I muſt now take my Leave of you for this Time.] 


CONVERSATION VIII. 


WorTHY. SOPH RON, SOPHIA-. 


Am glad you are come, Mr. Worthy. We have juſt had a 
Sophron. I — of Bees, which has put 2 in Mind of what the 
Poet Virgil ſays of them, | 


Of all the Race of Animals, alone 
The Bees have common Cities of their own, 
And common Sons, beneath one Law they live, 
And with one common Stock their Traffick drive. 
Each has a certain Home, a ſev'ral Stall- 

All is the State's, the State provides for all. 
Mindful of coming Cold, they ſhare the Pain ; 
And hoard, for Winter's Uſe, the Summer's Gain. 
Some o'er the public Magazines prefide 
And ſome are {ent new Forage to provide: : 
Theſe drudge in Fields Abroad, and thoſeat Home ) 
Lay deep Foundations for the labour'd Comb, 
With Dew, Narcifus Leaves, and clemmy Gum. 
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To pitch the waxen Flooring ſome contrive; 

Some nurſe the future Nation of the Hive: 

Sweet Honey ſome condenſe, ſome purge the Grout z 
'The reſt, in Cells apart, the Liquid Nectar ſhut. 
All, with united Force, combine to drive 

The lazy Drones from the laborious Hive. 

With Envy ſtung, they view each others Deeds: 
With Diligence the fragrant Work proceeds. 

As when the Auge at th' Almighty Nod, 

New Thunder haſten for their angry God: 

Subdu'd in Fire the ſtubborn Metal lies, 

One brawny Smith the puffing Bellows plies ; 

And draws, and blows reciprocating Air; 

Others to quench the hiſſing Maſs prepare; 

With lifted Arms they order ev'ry Blow, | 

And chime their founding Hammers in a Row; 8 
With labour'd Anvils tna groans below. 

Strongly they ſtrike, huge Flakes of Flames expire, 
With Tongs they turn the Steel, and vex it in the Fire. 
If little Things with great we may compare. 

Such are the Bees, and ſuch their buſy Care: 


Studious of Honey, each in his Degree, 


Steers thro? the whiſtling Winds their ſteady Flight. 


The youthful Swain, the grave experienc'd Bee: 


That in the Field, this in Affairs of State, 


Employ'd at Home, abides within the Gate; 
To fortify the Combs, to build the Wall, 


To prop the Ruins, leſt the Fabrick fall: 


But late at Night, with weary Pinions come 
The lab'ring Youth, and heavy laden Home. 
Plains, Meads, and Orchards all the Day he plies ; 
The Gleans of yellow Thyme diftend his Thighs : 
He ſpoils the Saffron Flow'rs, he ſips the Blies, 
Of. VrYlets, Wilding Blooms, and Willow Dewe. 
Their Toil is common, common is their Sleep; 
They ſhake their Wings when Morn begins to peep ; 
Ruſh thro? the City Gates without Delay, 
Nor ends their Work, but with declining Day : 
'Then having ſpent the laſt Remains of Light, 
They give their Bodies due Repoſe at Night: 
When hollow Murmurs of their Ev'ning Bells, 
Diſmiſs the fleepy Swains, and tole 'em to their Cells. 
When once in Beds their weary Limbs they ſteep, 
No buzzing Sounds diſturb their golden Sleep. 
Tis facred Silence all. Nor dare they ſtray, 
When Rain is promis'd, or a ſtormy Day: 
But near the City Walls their Wat'ring take, 
Nor forage far, but ſhort Excurſions make. 

And as when empty Barks on Billows float, 
With ſandy Ballaſt Sailors trim the Boat; 
So Beees bear Gravel Stones, whoſe poiſing Weight 


Befides, 
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Beſides, not Egypt, India, Media, more 

With ſervile Awe, their Idol King adore: 

While he ſurvives, in Concord and Content 

The Commons live, by no Diviſions rent; | 
But the great Monarch's Death diſſolves the Government. : 
All goes to Ruin, they themſelves contrive 

To rob the Honey, and ſubvert the Hive. 

The King preſides, his Subjects Toil ſurveys ; 

The ſervile Rout their careful Cz/ar praiſe : 

Him they extol, they worſhip him alone, 

They crowd his Levees, and ſupport his 'Throne: - 

'They raiſe him on their Shoulders with a Shout : 

And when their Sov'reign's Quarrel calls*em out, 

His Foes to mortal Combat they defy, 

And think it Honour at his Feet to die. 

Induc'd by ſuch Examples, ſome have taught 

That Bees have Portions of Etherial Thought: 

Endu'd with Particles of Heavenly Fires ; 

For God the whole created Maſs inſpires: 

Thro' Heaven, and Earth, and Ocean's Depth he throws 
His Influence round, and kindles as he goes. 

Hence Flocks, and Herds, and Men, and Beafts, and Fow 
With Breath are quicken'd, and attract their Souls. | 
Hence take the Forms his Preſcience did ordain, 

And into him at length reſolve again. 

No Room is left for Death, they mount the Sky, 

And to their own congenial Planets fly. | 


If in Virgil's Time ſo many curious Particulars were known of 
Bees, I make no Doubt but later Obſervations have furniſhed many 
more; which, if you are acquainted with, I ſhould eſteem it a Fa- 
vour if you would inform me of. 

Worthy. In Truth, Sophron, the whole Brute Creation can ſcarce 
afford a more pleaſing Scene than a Swarm of Bees, if we conſider 
what it is; for it is no other than a vaſt Multitude of them, with a 
chearful Alacrity, abandoning, for the Good of the State, their Na- 
tive Country, (tor ſo the Hive where they have been bred may juſtly 
be called) to go and ſettle in a Place they know not where; quittin 
all their Treaſures which they have laboured ſo hard to procure, — 
fought ſo valiantly to defend, and going to ſeek an empty Habita- 
tion. Can there be any Thing more public - ſpirited than this 
The Bee, indeed, of all Inſects, ſeems to be the moſt noble; for 
though there are innumerable Inſects which afford us Matter for 
Speculation and Admiration, and do loudly proclaim their Maker's 
{uperlative Wiſdom in the Formation of them, yet none can compare 
with the Bee, it we add to their curious Form their admirable Work, 
and the great Benefit that by their moſt indefatigable Labour doth 
ariſe to Man. A Hive of Bees is a School to which Numbers 
of People ought to be ſent. Prudence, Induſtry and Benevolence, Pub- 
lic-ſpiritedneſs and 4 Ozconomy, Neatne/s, and Temperance, are 
all viſible among the Bees; or rather, it may be ſaid, they read us 
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Lectures upon them; ſo that, as Sol oon ſays, Go to the Ant the 
Sluggard, we may ſay, Go to the Bee to learn all theſe Virtues. ; 
e moſt ingenious Men have thought it well worth their while to 
beſtow much Time in viewing the curious Workmanſhip, the wiſe 
Management, and admirable Qualities of theſe Inſects. And by 
Means of what are called Glas- Hives, a modern Invention, they 
have viewed their whole Management, and have diſcovered a great 
many very curious Particulars, which your admired Vik&G1L, Sophron, 
was a Stranger to, : | 
Sophia. I have heard ſtrange Stories about the Conduct of Bees; 
ſo ſtrange indeed, that I could hardly believe them true: I long 
therefore to hear what I may depend upon. And if I remember 
right, I have heard one Particular of them, which I cannot forbear 
mentioning with ſome little Triumph; «vhich is, that the Bees that 
da ſo many admirable Things, are all FemaLes : So that it is evi- 
dent, Mr. Worthy, all Females are not indolent, notwithſtanding 
. your Fling on them in a former Converſation; and there are Dxox E 
Mares among the Rees, as I have already obſerved there are among 
the Human 2 | | 
Worthy. I find, Sophia, you are jealous of the Honour of your 
Sex; and what I am going to tell you about the Bees, who are go- 
verned by a Female, will afford you ſome ground to triumph in 
Defence of the Female Sex ; though you are miſtaken in thinking 
that the Bees which do fo many admirable Things, are all Females: 
And as you may, Sophron, when you ſettle in Life, if you ſhould fix 
In the Fr reap no inconſiderable Advantage from the keeping 
of Bees, I ſhall acquaint you with the beſt Way of managing them, 
in order to. reap the greateſt Profit from them.---But as I have an En- 
agement to be with ſome other Company, I muſt poſtpone what [ 
fe to tell you about Bees, till our next Meeting. 
Sophron. Don't let that be long then, Sir. 
. Sophia. No, pray Mr. Worthy let it be ſoon; for I long to hear an 
Account of theſe ſenſible Inſects, who pay ſo much Deference to 
the Female Sex, chuſing a Female to govern them, inſtead of a 


e. | 
8 I ſee, Sophia, you will ſtand up a Champion for your Sex. 
It ſhall not be long before I will give you the Pleaſure of triumphing 
in the prudent Management there is among the Bees, under the Laws 
'ef a Female Directreſs. | 
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Will now, Sophia, be as good as my Word to you, 
Worthy. I by giving — an Account of the Female Monachy- 
of the Bees. ſhall Begin with deſcribing their Make, 
which is very curious. The Bee is about three Quarters of an 
Inch long: The Body of it is divided by two Ligaments into three 
Parts or Portions, the Head, the Breaſt; and the Belly. The Head is 
armed with two Jaws and a Trunk: The former of theſe play like 
two Saws, opening and ſhutting to the Right and Left : 'Theſe Saws 
ſerve them inſtead of Hands, to hold and knead their Wax, and to 
throw wt whatever incommodes them. The Trunk is ſuch an In- 
ſtrument, that a Bee, with its Aſſiſtance, can collect more Honey in 
one Day, than an hundred Chemiſts could extract in an hun | 
Years; and the Wiſdom of the CBA TOR, which appears ſo evidently 
in the Preſent he has made of this precious Inſtrument to the Bee, is 
not leſs apparent in the Means which he hath furniſhed for its 
Preſervation : For this Trunk. is long and taper, as welt: as pliant. 
and flexible in the utmoſt Degree, that the Inſect may be enabled to 

robe to the Bottom of Flowers through all I iments of their 
Folia ze and Chives, and drain them of their treaſured Sweets. But 
was this Trunk always extended, it would prove incommodious, and 
be liable to be ſhattered by a thouſand Accidents : It is therefore 
compoſed of two Pieces, connected by a Kind of Spring or Joint, in 
ſuch a Manner, that after the Performance of its neceſſary Functions, 
it may be contracted, or rather folded up; and beſides this, it is forti- 
fied againſt all Injuries by faur ſtrong Scales, two of which cloſely 
ſheath it; and the two others, whoſe Cavities and Dimenſions are 
larger, encompaſs the whole, Thus you ſee, Sophron, that we 
ought not to judge by firſt Appearances ; for if we were to look at 
the Trunk of a Bee ſingly, it would ſeem as if it could be appropri- 
ated to no Uſe ; but the minuteſt Things in Nature are appointed to 
ſome peculiar End and Purpoſe ; and the DerTy is as conſpicuous 
in the Structure of a Fly's Paw, as he is in the bright Globe of the 
Sun himſelf, —We — to habituate ourſelves to comprehend that 
this — is certain, even in thoſe Things where it is not un- 
derſtood: Though the Reaſon does not immediately appear, it is our 
Part to enquire after it, and to admire and glorify GOD in the Diſ- 
comp But let us now proceed to the reſt of the Bee's Body. 
The Middle Part, or Breaft of the Bee, ſuſtains the Legs, which are 
fix in Number, together with four Wings, two greater and as many 
leſs ; which ſerve not only io tranſport her where the pleaſes, but by 
the Noiſe they make, to warn the Bees of their Departure and Arri-. 


val, and likewiſe to animate them mutually when they are at Work. 
ere is a dead Bee: Let us take Notice of the Hair which covers 
er whole Body, and aſſiſts her to retain the ſmall Grains of Wax which 
fall from the Top of the Chives to the Bottom of the Flowers. In 
the next Place, obſerve, at the Extremity of her: Paws, two little 
Hooks, that the Microſcope wil render viſible, and exhibit fo y 


ou 
the 
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the Form of two Sickles riſing out of the ſame Handle, with their 
Points —— to each other. Theſe hooked Claws, that are fo 
ſerviceable to the Bee in a thouſand Inſtances, are clapped over two 
Balls of Sponge, to render her ordinary March more — and agree- 
able.— The Belly of this Inſect is diſtinguiſhed into fix Rings, which 
lengthen, and hkewiſe contract themſelves by ſliding over one ano- 
ther. The Infide of this Region of her Body conſiſts of four Parts, 
the Inteſtines, the Bag of Honey, the Bag of Poiſon, and the Sting. 
The Office of the Inteſtines is to digeſt the Food, in the ſame Man- 
ner this Function is performed in all other Animals. The Bag of 
Haney 1s as tranſparent as Cryſtal, and contains the Fluid Sweets ex- 
trated from Flowers by the Bee, a ſmall Portion of which muſt re- 
main in the Bag to nouriſh the Animal, but the largeſt Quantity is 
diſcharged into the little Cells of the Magazine, to ſupport the whole 
Community in Winter. The Bag of Poiſon, or Gall, hangs at the 
Root of the Sting; through the Cavity of which, as through a 
Pipe, the Bee ejects ſome Drops of this venomous Liquor into the. 
Vound, and ſo renders the Pain more exceſſive.— The Sting is com- 
poſed of three Parts, the Sheath and two Darts. The Sheath tapers. 
in a very fine Point, near which is an Opening, calculated to give a 
free Paſlage to the Gall. The two Darts are launched —_ ano- 
ther Aperture, and are planted with ſmall ſharp Points, like the 
Beards of a Hook; and which 2 obliquely, render the 
Inciſion more afflictive, and create the Bee a great deal of Trouble 
to draw them out; and indeed ſhe never Hp es them, if the 
wounded Party happens to ftart, and puts her into Confolion ; but if 
one can have Patience to continue calm and unmoved, ſhe brings 
down theſe lateral Points, and clinches them round the Shaft of the 
Dart, by which Means ſhe recovers her Weapon, and gives leſs Pain 
to the Perſon ſtung. The Scabbard is likewiſe finely pointed, and 
makes the firſt Penetration, which is ſucceeded by the Injection of 
tie Dart and 7 Liquor. This Scabbard has very vigorous 
Muſcles, which contribute to its Diſengagement from the Wound; 
but when it has been plunged too deep, theſe Muſcles are torn from 
the Body of the Bee, and remain with Sting. The Liquor, which 
ſhe at %e ſame Time infuſes into the Wound, cauſes a Fermenta- 
tion, attended with a Swelling, which continues ſeveral Days; but 
that may be prevented, by immediately pulling out the Sting and en- 
larging the Puncture, to give Perſpiration to the venomous Kinter.-— 
So much for the Implements of Bees. 
_ Sophron. Pray, Sir, are thoſe we call Drone Bees, of the ſame Spe : 


=_- T: 


*FForthy. They are no other than the Males of the ſame Species; 
but it being obſerved that they do not work at all, nor cannot ſting, 
and that the ſmaller Bees bear Rule over them, has given Occaſion 
to ſuppoſe they are Bees which have loſt their Stings, and grown to 
ſuch a Bigneſs as makes them lazy or unfit for working, and fo they 
have had the contemptible Name of Drones given to them. 
| 3 And I think they richly deſerve lt. 

art by. Not ſo faſt, Sophron. Did you not ſay, in a former 
Con tion, that you would not be too haſty in judging. and con- 
demning ? Remember the wrong Judgment ou, paſſed upon 2 
Ants; and you are no leſs wrong in your Cenſure of theſe uppoſ 
8 4 r N * 45 
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Drones, ſince they are very induſtrious in the Work which Nature 
deſigned them for, which is the Propagation of the Species. It 
1s diate that this Male Bee was not intended by the Author of Na- 
ture to work as the working Bees do,; for his Trunk is much ſhorter 
than their's, ſo that he cannot reach-the Honey out of the ſocketed 
Flowers. F urthermore, they have 1 _ ag of Honey in their 
Bellies, like other Bees; but with this Difference, that the other 
Bees have their Bag continued by a little Canal to their Neck, by 
Means of which they diſcharge the Honey into the general Magazine. 
And when you prels a Bee ever ſo lightly, the Honey immediately | 
eomes through this Paſſage ; which is not the Caſe with the Drone: 
That Creature eats and retains all for its own Benefit, and contri- 
butes nothing to the common Stock. It lives in Plenty, and never 
works nor wanders in. the Fields; but, at the moſt, only takes the Air, 
and walks in full Liberty round the Hive. —What ſeems to com- 
lete the Proof that theſe Drones are deſtined only to-multiply their 
Species, is this : They are liberally provided for the whole Sum- 
mer ; but when the Queens have diſcharged their Swarms, and at 
the $43 of Autumn, it begins to be foreſeen that there wall be 
neither Time nor Warmth ſufficient to rear a new F amily, then. the 
Nrones are perſecuted and expelled ; ſince they are found to be 
chargeable to the Community, where they only conſume the Provi- 
ſions. The Bees no longer allow them to continue in the Hive. 
Their Averſion extends even to the young Drones; they eject them 
from their Cells, and firſt kill, and then caſt them out of the Hive, 
and after this purſue their Fathers. Tis to no Purpoſe for them t 
be deſirous of ſtaying. there; the Bees ſeize them by the Wings an 
Shoulders, they joſtle ang atgue them, and, without. the leaſt Re- 
morſe, baniſh every Individual, except perhaps a very few, and even 
thoſe of a leſs rapacious Species, whoſe Expences are a little more 
ſupportable. Theſe are reſerved for the Neceſſities of the enſuing 
Year, becauſe the Queen renews her Pregnancy in the Spring. 
28 Is it true, Sir, that the Bees have a King, as Virgil ſays ? 
orthy. You may certainly diſtinguith three Sorts of Bees in a 
Hive. The firſt are the common Species, who make up the Popu- 
lace, and are charged with all the Work, and who ſeem to be nei- 
ther Male nor Female. They are all furniſhed with a Trunk for 
their Labours, and a SURE for their Defence. The ſecond Sort are 
the Drones we have been ſpeaking of, who are of a more duſky Com- 
A and bigger than the Bees by one third, though ſome indeed 
' nave 2208 found of the ſame Size with theſe. Above an hundred of 
is 
ſand Bees, but the Number is three or four 'Times as great in a large 
Hive of ſeventeen or eighteen thouſand. There is Frewiſe a third 
Sort, much more vigorous and long than the Drones themſelves, and 
who are armed with a Sting. It is thought there is but one of theſe 
in each Hive, or at leaſt but one in every Swarm or, Colony of youn 
Bees, who, from Time to Time, are detached from the Hive, and 
to fix themſelves in another Situation. Whether we ought, with the 
Antients, to call this large Bee the King, or, with the Moderns, give 
it the Title of (Queen, is a Matter of ſome Doubt. By the A(- 
ſiſtance of a Glaſs Hive, which I ordered to be made for my Uſe, I 
have ſeen the large Bee, who is dignified with the Title of King, 
R 2 marching 


1 have been found in a little Hive of ſeven or eight thou- 
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marching from Chamber to Chamber.. There was nothing at the 
Bottom of the Cell, before the Inſect ſheathed the 3 of ĩts 
Body in the Cavity ; but when it retired, I obſerved an Egg left be- 
hind : From whence it is natural to conclude this Bee to be the Fe- 
male. And as I have often taken Notice that in a whole Swarm 
there is generally but one of theſe Species, who indeed is very re- 
markable, though there are ſometimes two, but never more than 
three, I think it more proper to call her the _ However, I 
would not diſagree with any one who entertains a different Opinion. 
Sophia. Is not the Queen Bee (for I will have it, Mr. Worthy, to be 
a Nin gd not a King,) diſtinguiſhable from the reſt by her Beauty 
and Maje 
- Wirthy. Yes indeed, 1 * the Queen Bee is very diſtinguiſhable 
from her Subjects: Her Body is larger a great deal than the Honey 
Bee, and very much longer ; yet her Wings are no longer than that 
of the Honey Bee ; which ſhews that ſhe 1s not deſigned by Nature 
for Labour, nor long Flights, which is the continual Buſineſs of her 
Subjects. As to her Shape and Colour, her upper Parts are of a 
lighter Brown than the reſt, having the Reſemblance of a Velvet 
Cape, or Fur Gorget, about her Shoulders ; her hinder Part from the 
Waiſt, (which is very ſmall) as it is much longer than the Drone, or 
the Honey Bee, ſo ſhe is much more taper than they; and whereas 
the Drone -or comnion Bee are brown all over the hinder Part, the 
— in that Part is as black as Jet, or poliſhed black Marble ; and 
whereas the two great Legs of the common Bees are quite black, her's 
are as yellow as Gold, as alſo fhe is all along the under Part of her 
oy In ſhort, the Queen doth as far ſurpaſs her Subjects in Shape 
and Beauty, as the fineft Horſe doth the common Foreſter : And as 
the doth ſo much differ from her Subjects in Shape and Beauty, fo ſhe 
alſo differs from them in her Birth : The Egg ſhe comes from 1s 
different; which Egg is caſt into a Royal Cell, or Matrix, made by 
her Vaſſals for that very Purpoſe, in a different Form from all the 
reſt, which are mathematically ſix- ſquare, and is moſt exactly round, 
very much thicker in Wax, and the Cell proportionable to her Body, 
much larger than thoſe the common Bees make for themſelves: But 
this round and Royal Palace is never in a Comb among other Cells, 
but always by itſelf, and raiſed from a large Foundation, either from 
the Flat of a Comb, or ſometimes on the Edge of a Comb; for I 
have often ſeen both : But when this regal anſion is built on the 
Edge of a Comb, then is-that Comb divided for that Purpoſe, and is 
. 9 about the Middle of the Hive; and inftead of this middle 
Comb running through entire as the reſt, it is divided into two 
Combs, and hath two Edges, in the middle Fdge of which this round 
Cell is built, always leaving Room for her Attendants to come round 
her : There 1s always in every Hive one of theſe Palaces, in ſome 
two, and in ſome have ſeen three, but this is ſeldom to be ſeen. As 
to her Power, the Grand Seignior with all 24 — es about him, 
ready to execute his moſt hazardous Commands, is not half fo abſo- 
lute as the Queen of the Bees; and this her abſolute Power over the 
reſt, is not procured by any Tyranny or Cruelty exerciſed ” her overt 
her Subjects, but from an innate Loyalty natural to theſe Creatures. 
All is done by her Command, as working, fighting, ſwarming, there 
being as much 3” X-cpoma to Obedience in the Subjects, as — 
V | ueen 
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Jun to command: But you will ſay, How can you know all this? 

o which I anſwer, that there are none that have been ſo long con- 
verſant with the Bees as I have, and made but tolerable Obſerva- 
tions, but muſt be fully ſatisfied in the Premiſes by ocular Demonitra- 
tion. But if you would know how 1 came to know the Nature of 
this Monarchy, take theſe few Obſervations following. 

Firſt, Many Years ago I having a Mind to ſatisfy my Curioſity 
about the Queen Bee, was reſolved to run the Hazard, at leaſt, of de- 
ſtroying a Swarm of Bees for that Purpoſe ; ſo in the Morning, about 
halt an Hour before Sun-rifing, I took a Swarm of Bees that had 
been hived the Morning before, and carried it into a Meadow join- 
ing to my Garden, and there with a ſtrong Stroke upon the Ground, 
ſhook the Bees all out in a Lump upon the Grals ; and as ſoon as 
they were a little quiet from the Diſturbance that ſo violent a Mo- 
tion cauſed, I laid myſelf down on the Ground, and with a little 
Stick in uy Hand, gently ftirred the Bees, in order to find the Queen 
Bee; and having deſcribed her to three or four of my Family, who 
were then with me, defired them, as I ſtirred the Bees, if any of them 
ſaw ſuch a Bee, to ſhew her me. All being thus upon the Search, at 
length one of them diſcovered her, and pointing to her, I ſaw her, 
— — caught her in a Box which J had ready for that Purpoſe, 
and carried her into my Parlour, where opening my Box, I let her 
fly, and a few of the other Bees who were taken with her, who, as 18 
natural to them, did fly againſt the Glaſs Window ; ſo taking a ſharp 
Pair of Sciſſars, I cut off one of her Wings to diſable her from fly- 
ing, and then put her again into my Box. The firſt Thing I was wil- 
ling to know, was, what the other Bees would do without their 
Queen ; but this was ſoon diſcovered, for they were in a Quarter of 
an Hour like Sheep without any Shepherd, (which was as ſoon as the 
whole Bunch could know that the Queen was not amongſt them,) 
which they ſoon diſcovered, by ſpreading themſelves abro —_ the 
Graſs ; for, whereas tis natural to theſe Creatures to keep cloſe to- 
gether like a Bunch of Grapes, they now ſpread themſelves as broad 
as a Cart-Wheel, running up and down, and with a piteous and diſ- 
contented Note, ſearching for their Queen. So when they had ſpent 
an Hour, or thereabout, in this fruitleſs Search, they took Wing, and 
flew to a Hedge, and there pitched, in which Flight and Pitching 
there were two Things remarkable. Firf, That they flew to the 
ſame Hedge where the Swarm had pitched the Day before, to ſearch 
for the Queen there, where they laſt had her Company. Secondly, 
How ſoon, by the Abſence of one Bee, this Monarchy was turned 
into Anarchy; for now (inſtead of going all together in a Bunch, 
which is natural to them when they have their Queen,) they were di- 
vided all along the Hedge for ten Yards together, in little * 
forty or fifty in a Bunch, and ſome larger Bunches; ſo then I pull 
the Box out of my Pocket, where the Queen Bee was, being willi 
to know whether or no they would again acknowledge their cripple 
1 and my Thoughts then were, that they would not, ſhe 
having been ſo long from them, and her Wing cut off; or for the 


Smell of the Box, I did not know but theſe, or ſome of theſe, might 
give them ſome Diſtaſte: But, to my Amazement, and all that were 
wich me, I no ſooner opened the Box, and laid it, Queen and all, on 
the Bank, near to one of theſe little Bunches, but they immediently 
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- poor Queen, as I rold you before, ha 


unleſs their Queen had been in Safety. And, in 
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began to gather from hither and thither all about my Box, where the 
Queen was, which was foon covered up, and in leſs than a Quarter 


ot an Hour they were all gathered together about their Queen, re- 
joicing ; which Rejoicing is eaſy to perceive by thoſe that are uſed 


among-them, by their Notes. So having found their Queen again, 
they lay all contented together, not running up and down, and ſpread- 
ing themſelves as before, when ſhe was abſent. So Night comin 
on, I again hived them, and brought them into my Garden; for if 


'had let them remain abroad all —_— the Coldneſs of the Night 


would have chilted them ; ſo that 1 ſhould not have been able to 


make any further Diſcoveries with them. Next CO fine 


Weather, I again knocked them out on the Graſs, in the Meadow, as 


before, where they ſoon united themſelves together about their be- 


loved Queen, where I let them lie for ſome Hours, to try if they 
would rife ; but here was the —_— of Loyalty expreſſed. The 
one of her Wings clipped, and 


ſo was not able to fly, and lead them off to ſome Place for their com- 
mon Preſervation; and theſe her loyal Subjects choſe rather to periſh 
with her, than to leave her in her Diſtreſs. Then I again took awa 
their Queen, and put her in a Box as before, and my poor Bees fel 
ain to ſpreading themſelves in Search of her; ſo when they were 
thus ſpread abroad, I laid down their Queen near one Side of this 


ſearching Squadron; when, to my great Satisfaction, and Wonder 
of ſome Friends, whom I had ſent for on Purpoſe they all immediate- 
ly ceaſed their ſpreading themſelves, and earching every Way for 
their Queen, and all marched directly towards her. . they 
had quite covered her, to fave myſelf the Trouble of ſearching for 
her in the Midft of the Swarm, I took her up and laid her down on 
the contrary Side to where I took her up, when preſently you might 
ſee them all turn their March to her again; fo I often took her u 
from one Place, and laid her down in another, and theſe poor loya 
and loving Creatures always marched and counter-marched every 
Way as the Queen was laid. When I had ſhewed my Friends all the 
Diverſion that fo great a Curiofity could afford them, I ſuffered the 
Bees again to encircle the Queen, and immediately they cloſed from 
the Right and Left, Front and Rear, in a thick round Bunch, no 
broader than the Crown of my Hat, and ſo lay very well contented 
together, the Commons ſtill expecting when they ſhould fly with their 
_— as uſual ; but ſhe” not being able to fly, could not lead them 
„and not a Bee of them would offer to leave her, though by this 


Time no Doubt but they began to want Food: So the Evening 


drawing on, I again hived them, and brought them into my Garden, 
to prevent their being chilled, and the next Morning knocked them 
out again upon the Graſs ; where, to try farther Experiments, I often 


took away their Queen, and with her could march them any where, 
this Way and that Way, and then — her to them again; for I was 


reſolved now to try whether or no theſe loyal Creatures would go on 


thus to the End, and crown theſe their loyal Principles with Martyr- 


dom. The Commons taſted no Food, nor would they fly to get any, 

1 this their 
Loyalty and Affection was equalled, if not out-done, by their 
Queen; for when I had her _ from them, I gave her Honey 
ſeveral Times, but ſhe would not ſo much as once taſte of it * 
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her Subjets.——But to come to a, Concluſion of this curious, tho? 
melancholy Obſervation, the Commons ſtill kept their Integrity, and 
Famine itſelf; could not leſſen their loyal Affection to their Queen; 
for after they had lived five Days and. five Nights without the leaſt 
Food, th all died by Famine, except the Queen Bee, who lived: 
ſome few Hours longer than her Subjects, and then died-; —— 
a Life that was no Life to her, without the Company of: thoſe whi 
ſhe could not have, they having all given up their Laves for her Sake. 

J think this. one Relation of: Matter of Fact, to be ſufficient to 
prove all that I have before aſſerted; yet I ſhall give you one or two 
more. have often put two Swarms together, to make their Num- 
bers ſafficient for one of my large Boxes. Every Swarm hath a 

een Bee among them, and when the ſecond Swarm comes to be 


ded to the firſt, this is plain Matter of Fact, that always the firſt: 


Night one of theſe Potentates is ſlain, or expelled the Hive. It is 
here as with Ce/ar and Pompey ; one would. admit of no Superior, 
and the other of no Equal. For the moſt Part, one of them is: 
thrown out dead under the Hive. But you will ſay, Where is the 
Loyalty of theſe. Creatures:you ſpeak of, when here 1s a Com ſlain: 
by them ?——This makes not againft, but much for the Monarchy: 


of the Prince, and Loyalty of the Commons; for here is a: Swarm 


with their Queen ſettled; it may be a Week or more in the Box, be- 


fore the ſecond Swarm invades theſe her wp and lawful Territo«: 


ries. Diſpatches of Guards are ſent from the ſirſt Diſturbance given, 
to examine into the Cauſe. of that Diſturbance in the Hive, who 
finding there is a Pretender to her Crown and Dominions, immedi- 
ately — and diſpatch the invading Prince; and a Pardon is 
groves to all her Subjects, who now become one numerous Family. 
ometimes, in this Buſtle, I have known the ſecond Queen creep off 
wounded, and have found her either on the Bee Stool; or on the 
Ground; but always with her Guard, who never leave her till ſhe is 
dead, (which Guard is about a hundred, more or leſs, according to 
the Bigneſs of the — all — ſo fait; about her, to keep 
and preſerve her from Peril, that it has been difficult for me to | 
them with Skewers, or ſuch-like Utenſils ; and always, when I find 
ſuch a Lump of Bees, I know there is the-Queenin. the Middle of 
them : So — her away from them, I put her Guard to their Fel- 
lows, who are readily received into Grace, and made free Denizons 
of the Colony: For coming without any Leader, there is no Oppo- 
ſition; knowing, by natural Inſtinct, that the greater their Num- 
bers are, the better they are able to provide for, and defend: them- 
ſel ves. have endeavoured all I could to obſerve, by Means of a 
Glaſs Window I have in my. Hives, what Character the Drones 
maintained with Reſpect to the Queen; and this is all the Diſcovery-- 
I was capable of making. The Queen keeps herſelf retired in the 
— 1 Apartments of the Comb, and which, if you pleaſe, we will 
call her Palace. She very ſeldom appears in Public, and whenever 
ſhe ſhews. herſelf, you will always ſee her march with a ſedate and 
majeſtic Air. She never walks alone; and if ſhe is not attended by 
the whole Swarm, ſhe is at leaſt followed by ſeveral large Bees, Who 
are 3 the Drones that form her Court. As the Sovereign takes 
her Walks but very rarely, and as theſe apparently tend to the general 
Welfare, whenever they happen, the Whole Nation comes A _ 
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| — having ten Rams amongſt a thouſand Ewes, 
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and every Subject is all Tranſport ; and, in order to give her a ſolemn 
Reception, the Bees hang upon one another with their Paws, and, in 
leſs than a Moment, form a large Veil, behind which it is impoſſible 
todiſcover any Thing that paſſes. This Veil, if you pleaſe, ſhalt be 
a Suit of Tapeſtry, hung in Honour of the Queen's Progrefs, or elfe 
a Curtain drawn by the eſticks before her. Whatever may be 


the Intention of theſe Creatures, in hanging thus together by their 


Paws, and — — into a Chorus at the Approach of their 
Sovereign, the Fact is inconteſtable; and I have afterwards obſerved, 
that the Queen proceeded from Chamber to Chamber, and in each of 
them, depoſited an Egg, after ſhe had 2 examined whether 
each Apartment was empty; and whilſt ſhe ſunk the Extremity of 
her Body into any Cell, the Drones of her Court ranged themſelves 
in a Circle round her, and turning their Faces to the Queen, fluttered 
their Wings, and ſeemed to celebrate the Nativity of this new Pro- 
eny. She peoples ten, twelve, and ſometimes more Cells, at each 
ecundation, and is herſelf prolifick enough to give Birth to fix or 
feven thouſand Young. In the Space of twelve Months ſhe can ſee 
her Children's Children, by the Inſtrumentality of two or three other 
Bees hike herſelf, and is, in one Summer, the Anceſtor of eighteen 
thouſand Deſcendants.— What I have ſaid of the Drones, or Male 
Bees, may ſerve to . — a Miſtake which ſome who keep Bees are 
t to fall into, of killing the Male Bee or Drone as ſoon as they ſee 
them, by which they hinder their Breed, (the Male Bees being but 
ſew in — at firſt) to the great Damage, if not utter Deſtruction, 
of the Hive of Bees ; for they had better kill fix working Bees, than 
one of theſe great Bees in the Spring ; unleſs you can 2 that a 
en Ra ould be ſo 

id of Senſe, as to imagine that the beſt Way to increaſe the Flock, 
would be to kill half a Dozen of his Rams, that they may not ear 

up the Paſture from the Ewes. | 

I will now give you ſome Account of the Labours of Bees, and 
—.— the Structure of the Combs; which will, I dare ſay, be 
ighly entertaining to you. When the Labours of Bees are under 
our Examination, we may conſider the Materials they employ in 
Building, the Uſe to which that Building is appropriated, and the 
Manner wherein the whole is tranſacted. The aterials are only 
Glue and Wax, which they collect from various Flowers. The 
Building is uſed as a commodious Habitation for themſelves and 
their Offspring; and, as to the Manner of erecting it, I will inform 
you of ſome Inſtances of their Sagacity. I am unacquainted with 
the — ſpoken by the Nation of Bees; but that they have a 
Language Which they underſtand, and agree to uſe for the mutual 
Communication of their Thoughts, is a Fact I take to be undeniable. 
When they begin to build the Hive, they divide themſelves into four 
Bands; one of which is conſigned to the Fields, to collect Materials 
for the Structure; the ſecond works upon theſe Materials, and forms 
them into a rough Sketch of the Dimenſions and Partitions of the 
Cells; all this 1s poliſhed and completed by the third Band, who ex- 
amine and adjuſt the Angles, remove the ſuperfluous Wax, and give 
the Work its neceſſary Perfection; the fo Band brings Proviſions 
to the Labourers, who cannot leave their Work : But no Diſtribution 
is made to thoſe whoſe Charge calls them to the Fields, becauſe it 
£3 Wh h 15 
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is ſuppoſed they will hardly forget themſelves ; neither is any Allow- 
ance made to thoſe who begin the Architecture of the Cells; and in- 
deed their Province is very troubleſome, becauſe they are obliged to 
level and extend, as well as cut and adjuſt the Wax with their Jaws; 
but then they ſoon obtain a Diſmiſſion from their Labour, and fetire 
to the Fields to regale themſelves with Food, and wear off their Fa- 
tigue with a more agreeable Employment. Thoſe who ſucceed them 
draw their Mouth, Paws, and the Extremity of their Body, ſever 
Times.over all the Work, and never deſiſt till the'whole 1s poliſhed 
and completed ; and as they frequently need Refreſhments, and yer 
are not permitted to retire, there are Waiters always attending, who 
ſerve them with Proviſions when my require them. 
Sophia. Have you ever ſeen this, Sir? : * 
orthy. Yes, very perfectly. They expreſs their Meaning by 
Signs : The Labourer, who has an Appetite, bends down his Trun 
betore the Caterer, to intimate that he has an Inchnaton to eat; 
upon which the other opens his Bag of Honey, and out a few 
rops, which I have diſtinctly ſeen rolling through the whole Length 
of his Trunk, that grew inſenfibly ſwelled in every Part through 
which the Liquor flowed. When this little 1. is over, the La- 
bourer returns to his Work, and his Body and Paws reptat the ſame 
Motion as before, 5 
Sophron. Is it a long Time before the Work is completed ? | 
orthy. Though the Elegance and Proportions of it are admi- 
. rable, yet the Builders of it are fo indefatigable, that an Honey- 
comb compoſed of a double Range of Cells, backed one againſt 
another, and which is a Foot long, and fix Inches broad, is fimiſhed 
in one Day, ſo as to be capable of receiving three thouſand Bees. 
The Symmetry of the Combs of Bees is abundantly more 
complete than that of a Waſp's Neſt ; for the Cells not only ter- 
minate at the Bottom in a Point, accommodated to receive the little 
Egg, and concentre the Warmth which it would not enjoy in the ſame 
Degree, were it depoſited on a Flat; but they are likewiſe compoſed 
of little triangular Pannels, that regularly unite in a Point, and ex- 
actly correſpond with the like Extremities of the opens Cell. 
Break a few of theſe little Apartments, and you will find the Fat to 
be as I have deſcribed. Take Notice alſo, that they ſhape and diſ- 
poſe their Combs in a yt different Manner from the Waſps ; for 
whereas theſe Inſetts build but one Range of Cells, and place them 
horizontally over one another, the Bees make their Cells double, or 
compoſed of two Ranks of Apartments, the Extremities of which 
touch each other, and are perpendicularly ſuſpended with an Inter- 
val between each two, that affords the Bees a Paſſage ſufficiently ſpa- 
cious, and, at the ſame Time, contracted enough to promote all the 
Warmth they can poſſibly need. Theſe Habitations, Sophron, 
differ very much from our's, which always decay with Time; whereas 
they grow ſtronger by Duration, at leaſt to a certain Period. 
Sophron. How can that be? . 
Worthy. The Foundations of our Houſes fink with the Earth they are 
built on; the Walls begin to ſtoop by Degrees, they nod with Age, and 
bend from their Perpendicular ; the Dwellers in them damage every 
Thing, and Time is continually introducing ſome new Decay. On the 


contrary, the Manſions of Bees grow ſtronger, the oftener they change 
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their Habitations. Every Worm, before its Converſion into a Nymph, 
faſtens its Skin to the Partitions of its Cell, but in ſuch a Manner as 
to make 1t correſpond with the Lines of the Angles, and without the 
leaſt Prejudice to the Regularity. In one Summer the ſame Lodging 
may ſerve three or four Worms ſucceſſively ; and when that Seaſon 
returns, it can again accommodate- the ſame Number. Each Worm 
never fails to fortify the Pannels of his Chamber, by arraying them 
with his Spoils ; and tht next Apartment likewiſe receives the ſame 
Augmentation. I have ſometimes found ſeven or eight of theſe Skins 
ſpread over one another; ſo that all the Cell being incruſted with 
or ſeven of theſe Coverings, well dried and cemented with a ſtrong 
Glue, the whole Fabrick daily acquires a new Degree of Solidity. 

Sophron. But I fee an Inconveniency in this, Sir; for ſo many 
Skins may happen to be glued over one another, as to render the 
Apartment too contracted in its Dimenſions. | 

Worthy. The Difficulty you ſtart is very reaſonable. Can you 

eſs how the Bees proceed in this Caſe ? They alter the Property of 
theſe Cells, and lodge their Young where they formerly ſtored their 
Honey, and at the ſame Time depoſite their Honey where they once 
lodged their Young ; at leaſt, this is the Opinion of ſome Obſervers, 
though I ſhall not undertake to warrant it. As to the reſt, you find 
the Bees are {kilful enough in their Works to induce you to believe 
they know when it is proper to clear away any Superfluities ; and it 
muſt be confeſſed, that, at the End of fix or ſeven Years, the Cells 
become too contracted, and all the Work grows ruinous. 

An attentive Obſerver of Bees has taken Notice, that the Bees em- 
ployed in poliſliing the Combs, work longer at a Time than thoſe 
that build them, becauſe poliſhing is not fo laborious, which the 
Bees ſeem to be ſenſible of. As an Inſtance how attentive the 
Bees are to every Thing, there are ſome, when they are building, to 
whom it is allotted to pick up all the ſmall Bits of Wax that are 
ſcraped off in forming the Combs. 'The Bees begin their Work at 
the Top of the Hive, where they lay a Bed of Glue, to which they fix 
the firſt Cells of the Comb, which they continue downwards to the 
Bottom, and from one Side to another. The Comb is divided into 
three Cantons'; one where they reartheir Young, - another where they 
ſtore their Wax for their future Occaſions, and the third, where they 
preſerve their Honey for the Winter.——The Form of the Cells of 
the Honey-comb is hexagonal ; which Figure, beſides what is com- 
mon with a ſquare and equilateral Triangle, has the Advantage of 
including a greater Space within the ſame Surface.---The beſt Mathe- 
matician (as Dr. Derham obſerves) could not have choſen a more pro- 
per Figure than the Bees do for ſuch a Combination of Apartments. 
Circular Cells indeed would have been the moſt capacious ; but this 
would by no Means have been a convenient Figure, becauſe much 
of the Room would have been taken up by Vacancies between the 


Circles. It was therefore neceſſary to make Uſe of ſome of the rec- 


tilinear Figures, amongſt which the only proper ones were the Tri- 
angle, the Square, and the Hexagon; and the Bees chuſe that Figure 
which conſiſts of moſt Angles, as if they knew that to be the moſt 
capacious.— When the Cells are completed, the Queen chuſes out 
thoſe which are the fitteſt for the Purpoſe of depoſitin Eggs inthem, 
Viz. the middle Cells, which are aways appointed for the 8 , 
| ells; 

U 
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Cells, whilſt thoſe all round the Hive are reſerved for the Honey; 
Nature, or rather the GOD of Nature, having taught theſe uſeful 


Creatures, that if they ſhould place their Eggs near the Outſides of 


the Hive, or Box, there would not be ſufficient Heat come to them to 
hatch, and „ them to Perfection; which Inconveniency they 
carefully avoid, by laying their Eggs all cloſe one to another, near 
the Center of the Hive, or Box, but always punQually — the 
Confuſion and Abortion that would be produced, if they ſhould lay 
above one Egg in a Cell. No Eggs are generally laid within three 
Inches of the Top or Bottom, or Sides of the Hive, or Box; ſo that 
the Bees being all round the Cells where their Eggs are laid, as well 
above as below, do by their natural Heat always keep them warm, 
and fo they are brought on gradatim, or Step by Step, till they are 
hatched, and come forth a perfect Bee. For this great and marvel- 
leus Work, as it is not done all at once, fo are — IRONS Steps that 
Nature takes, in bringing theſe Eggs to be perfect Bees, both ſur- 
prizing and amazing; for the Fes (which 1s ſomething bigger than 
a common Fly-blow) is with all the Care and Exactneſs poſſible laid, 
with one End touching one of the fix Angles, or Corners of the 
Cell, that as it grows in Length, as well as Bigneſs, it may be the 
longer before it comes to touch the . goons pgle with its other 
End, which otherwiſe would incommode the Emb - for if it 
ſhould have been laid againſt one of its flat Sides, or Squares, there 
would not have been ſo much Room for its Growth from Square to 
Square, as from Center to Center; ſo that always you find them, 
when firſt laid, with one End of the Fes touching one of the Cor- 
ners, and the other End pointing 7 — its oppoſite Corner: But 
this Poſture continues not long, and ſerves only for the Time that 
this Embryon is without Life or Motion ; for at the Time that it 
comes to touch its oppoſite Angle, it receives its firſt Life, (bear with 
the Expreſſion, for I muſt anon give you an Account of a ſecond,) 
and then it comes to be a little Sort of a Maggot, and turns itſelf 
rounding at the Bottom of the Cell, much reſembling a Half-Moon : 
In this Poſition it continues till one End comes to touch the other 1n 
the Form of a Ring, till, by Reaſon of its continual Growth, it can 
lie no longer in that Poſture ; then, with conſiderable Life and Vi- 
gour, it turns itſelf, thruſting one End towards the Mouth of the 
Cell, and from that Time lies length-ways; Nature directing that 
this Creature ſhall thruſt itſelf wich that End forward towards the 
Mouth of the Cell, which is to be the Head : Thus it remains grow- 
ing both in Length and Bigneſs very faſt, and is now a Creature of 
much Life, Vigour, and Motion, much like thoſe Maggots which we 
get of the Butchers, or Chandlers, called by us Gentles, which we uſe 
in Fiſhing, but much larger and whiter ; but no Manner of Sign of 
Wings, Neck, or Legs. And here is a Wonder! This Creature is 
now as big as a Bee, and all this while fed by the Bees with Honey, 
but is not at all like a Bee. Now comes on the Time, when it muſt 
for a while ceaſe to live, at leaſt in all Appearance, that it may again 
live a more glorious Creature.---When the Creature is come to this 
Bigneſs, the Bees cloſe up the Top of every Cell with Wax. This 
Work of cloſing up theſe Cells, (Which is done ſo that not the leaſt 
Air can enter) is, according to the beſt Conjecture I can make, (for 
I can do no more) about the — Day; and thus it 3 
2 clole 
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cloſed up about feven Days more, to all Appearance without Life 6r 
Motion : But Nature, who never ceaſes her Diligence in bringing 
her Works to Perfection, is not all tais while idle, but very buſy in 
fuming this ill-ſhapen Maggot before ſpoken of, into a Bee: The 
fir t Appearance of this Work is in her Neck, N vou may plainly 


lee,. in a few Days after they have been cloſed up, if you will have 
the Curioſity to break them up,) then the Middle, or Waiſt, begins 
to be ſmaller, before there be any Sign of Legs or Wings; then the 
Eyes; and laſt of all the four Wings, and fix Legs. At laſt, about 
the twenty-firſt Day from its being an Ee „it is hatched, by lifting 
up with its own = Head the aforeſai 4 or waxen Covers, 
and is now a perfect Bee, for all its Parts and Shapes too, and differs 
only from its Mother in Colour, being always whiter than the old 
ones for a Time, and are always fed for ſome Days at the Mouth, 
as the Sparrow feeds her Young, and then begins to fly Abroad; but 
very often ventures too ſoon, to atchieve the great Buſineſs of Ho- 
ney-gathering ; ſo being ſcarce able to fly, it often falls down at the 
Mouth of the Hive on the Ground, and can never riſe to recover 
Home again, but muſt unavoidably periſh. But the Numbers are 
not great of theſe forward ones ; neither are all the young Bees that 
you find fallen and crawling in your Garden of this Sort, but for the 
moſt Part they are ſuch as are caſt out, by Reaſon of ſome Detect in 
Nature, which I have very often obſerved, when I have taken 
them up in order to ſave their Lives ; but, upon curious Examina- 
tion, have found they have wanted a Leg, or Legs, or a Wing or 
two. I have knowr. ſome thrown out, that have had all their Parts 
exactly perfect, but only one of the four Wings hath not been quite 
ſo long as it ought to have been ; and by that Means incapable of 
flying Abroad to gather Honey, and fo are thrown out as uſeleſs, 
left by keeping them in, they ſhould prove a Charge to the Family: 
For « & Law here among theſe induſtrious Creatures, is, No Eating 
without Working ; though this their general Rule is not without ſome | 
Exception, for to the Male Bee they willingly afford Honey, (though 

ke work not) as long as they find his Company beneficial to the Pub- 
lic. But all the Bees Eggs come not to be Bees, no more than all 
Hens Eggs come to be Chickens ; though moſt of them, if not all, 
paſs the firſt Part of their Metamorphoſis from an Egg to a Worm ; 
and then, through ſome Miſcarriage or other within = Hive, ſome 
of them die in their Cells; but this ſeldom happens, but to ſuch as 
are bred in the Spring, who are in more Danger of proving Abor- 
tives, than thoſe that are bred in the warmer Months ; for in the 
Spring, the Bees being but few in Number, lay many Eggs, in order 

10 encreaſe their Family; ſo that the Weather being cold, theſe 
Eggs require no leſs than the Warmth of the whole Number, to vi- 
vity and hatch them. Now this being a Work of Time, it often 
happens that of a ſudden the Weather alters to be very moderate, 
and the warm Sun giving Notice to theſe induſtrious Creatures, that 
there is Honey Abroad to be gathered, they advance to the City 
Gates, (the Mouth of the Hive) and finding it vcry warm, they ſend 
forth a Squadron to fetch in Honey, who returning richly laden, do 
animate — Fellow Citizens to ſally out and try their Fortune alſo; 


then ſending out more numerous Detachments than before, to fetch 

in Honey, their beloved Nectar, they thereby leave the young Brood, 
| 5 | cipecially 
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efpecially thoſe of them that are in the lowermoſt Combs, too much 
expoſed to the piercing Air, and fo they are chilled in the Combs, and 
become Abortive ; for though the Bees are not only ſo careful, but ex- 
treamly zealous for the Preſervation of their Young, that they will 
venture their own Lives in their Defence; yet, when a warm Day 
doth preſent Honey-gathering before them in the Spring, N are apt 
to draw out too great Numbers for that Service, and ſo hazard a 
Part of their Brood, rather than venture the loſing of an 8 
nity, which, perhaps, the next Day would not produce. So diligent 
are they in their gathering of Honey at this Lime of the Vear, that 
if the next Day proves warm and fair, they go forth in the ſame Man- 
ner to their Work as before; nay, let the warm and fair Weather 
continue ever ſo long, they will ſtill keep on their Labours, and will 
not loſe ſo much Time as to perform the Funeral Rites of their dead 
Children ; not that they are 1 or careleſs, or do defer this 
Piece of Cleanlineſs — Decency for any other Reaſon, but that only 
of following their Labours cloſe, to bring in Food to maintain their 
living Children, rather than ſpend their precious Time wherein Honey 
may be got, in that now unneceſſary Work of burying their Dead ; 
for ſhould they loſe theſe favourable Opportunities of gathering Ho- 
ney in the Spring, and cold Weather ſhould come on, and continue 
long, ' eſpecially if the Stock be not very rich, many young Bees 
coming to Hand that muſt- be fed, and the bad Weather continuin 

to prevent the working Bees from going Abroad, both Youn — 
Old muſt die together; which fatal Diſaſter theſe laborious Crea- 
tures prevent by their above-mentioned — in laying hold of 
every fair Opportunity for bringing in Proviſion; but whenever there 
comes a warm rainy Day, that they are totally hindered from going 
out to gather Food, theſe curious Contrivers ſet apart that Time for 
the ſolemnizing the Funerals of the Dead; and let any who are curi- 
ous but obſerve it, and they ſhall hear them very buſy within the 
Hive, and ſee them dragging out their white dead Young Bees 3 
thoſe that have them in Boxes with Glaſs Windows, may with more 
Satisfaction gratify their Curioſity ; two or three Bees carrying forth 
one dead one: And when they have got the dead Body clove of all 
Incumbrances, without the Mouth of the Hive, then ſometimes a 
ſingle Bee will take him up with his fore Legs, and fly quite away 
with him ont of Sight; and ſometimes, if the Weight be too great 
for one Bee to carry off, then I have ſeen two of them lay hold ot the 
dead Corpſe, one at the Head, and the other at the Tail. and fl 

away with it; and when they are got about twenty or thirty Vards 
off the Hive, then they drop their Burden. But I have often ſeen 
that a fingle Bee endeavouring to perform this Work alone, has dropt 
its dead Burden near the Mouth of the Hive on the Ground, and ge 
again and try with all its Might to recover the dead Corpſe up again, 
in order to bury the Body farther from the Hive, and ſometimes with 
Succeſs have again recovered it up in the Air, and carried it quite 
away out of Sight. They keep on this Work all the while that it 
continues warm and wet, or at leaſt till they have thoroughly cleanſed 
the whole Hive, not only from dead Bees, but all other Things that 
are offenſive to them, that is in their Power to remove. But, if they 
are ever fo earneſtly engaged in this Work, if the Sun ſhines out, 
they leave what's undone till the next Opportunity, and fall to theit 
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_ neceſſary and delightful Work of gathering Honey. When 1 
ay, if the warm Weather continues, I mean ſuch warm Weather as 
would permit the Bees to go Abroad to gather Honey, did not the 
ain prevent them; and fo being forced to ſtay at Home, not out of 
hoice, but out of Neceſſity, they are not idle, but like indaſtrious 
4 mind their Domeſtic Affairs, which can as well be performed 
t 
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at that Time as = other. For if it be very cold, though it be in 
the Spring, and there are Flowers blown, and Honey in them, and 
noRain to hinder them, they ſtir not from the Hive, or perform an 
cleanſing Work within, well knowing that they cannot bear ſuc 
Kind of Weather Abroad, nor dividing themſelves within about the 
neceſſary Work as above, but are forced to make the beſt Defence 


they can againſt it at Home, for their own Security; for they cling -+ 
all very cloſe together betwixt the Combs in the Center of the Hive, 


by which Means their natural Heat is not only imparted to one ano- 
ther, for their own common Preſervation, but it doth alſo keep the 
Brood of young Bees very warm, and preſerve them in their progreſ- 
five Growth, which otherwiſe would be in great Danger of being 
chilled z for if by any Force, or Diſturbanc#, they are force 
one from another in cold Weather, they are in a Moment ſo chilled, 
that they can neither fly nor * and in a ſhort Time die. 
Sophron. What a Scene of Wonders have you opened to me, Mr. 
Worthy, in what you have already ſaid of the Bees. I find Virgil had 
Reaſon to ſay all the fine Things he fays of them. What accurate 
Mathematicians are they ! at ſkilful Workers in building their 
Combs! What prudent Managers in their whole Conduct! 
There ſeems to be Ground for the Opinion which was held in Virgil's 


5. | 
That Bees have Portions of Ethereal Thought. 


Worthy. They have indeed fo ; for it is Gop that has given them 
their Sagacity : It is in Fact He that teaches them. The Wiſdom 
of the Bee, or the Ant, may be ſaid to be a Portion of the Wiſdom 
of God, as it comes from Him. He is the original Fountain of all 


wy 


iſdom and Knowledge, whether in Men or Brutes. All the mighty | 
u- 


Operations of the potent Elements, all the curious Strokes of 
man Art and Sagacity, all the Love of the kindeſt Affections, all the 
Inſtincts of Brutes, are but ſo many Streams iſſuing from the Foun- 

tain of his Fulneſs. : | 

— Pray, Mr. Worthy, is it known how long Bees can live? 
| Worthy. The general Opinion is, that they will live ſeven or gt 
Years, or longer: But Mr. Warger, an ingenious Phyſician, who 
made Obſervation on Bees for along Courſe of Years, ſays they only 
live a Year, or a little more. He founds this Opinion * 
upon an Obſervation through the Windows of his Hives, that a Hive 
exceeding full, ſo that = ang at the Mouth of the Hive for Want 
of Room in the Month of June, will, without any Swarming, or vi- 
{ible Way of diminiſhing them, have Room enough by the latter End 
of Augu/4 to contain above twice the Number as then remain; which 
he thinks cannot be accounted for, but from the dying of the old 
Bees. Befides this, he ſays it is viſible to the Eye, that in July the 
old Rees begin to decay; and their Wings, with continual Labour, 
| | . grow 
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grow ragged, and ſomewhat greyiſh ; and many of them are found 
on the — near the Hives; which, if they are taken up and 
warmed in the Hand, will nevertheleſs not be able to fly above a 
Yard or two 3 whereas young Bees, when they are chilled by too 
long reſting themſelves on the Ground, ſo that they are not able to 
riſe, will, . — being warmed in the Hand, fly away with all the Agi- 
lity and Vigour imaginable. Mr. Warder oblerves, that it is a 
Point of no ſmall Uſe to ſettle, whether the Bees die at the End of 
the Year, or not ; becauſe the Opinion which prevails that they live 
longer, often cauſes a Hive to be 14 under the Notion that 
the Bees are grown old, and unfit for Work; whereas, in Fact, the 
old Bees 4 all dead; and it is only young ones, or a new 
Stock, which remains in the Hive ; for he thinks the Swarm that 
goes forth from the Hive, are not all young ones, but partly Young 
and partly Old; and that the Old which ſtay in the Hive, die natu- 
a the End of 4ugu/t, and none then remain but the young 
Stock. Ws” | 

I will now give you ſome Account of their Manufacture of Wax 


and Honey.———The Bees have two Sorts of Wax; one groſs and 


indifferent, the other much finer. The firſt is blackiſh, and pretty 
much reſembles Glue, or a very thick Pitch: The other Kind of 
Wax is a natural Fat, or a Vegetable Oil, finely ſcented and thick. 
This the Bees find round thoſe innumerable little Grains that are vi- 
ſible on the Chives which riſe from the Bottom of Flowers. The 

other is a Compoſition of bitter Juices they extract from certain 
Plants, Straw, rotten Wood, and 1mpaired or acid Liquors. 5, 
Sophron. Wherein is this Glue uſeful ? Ly 
orthy. I'll inform you.— When they have found a Hive, or ſome 

| bitation, their firſt Employment is to cloſe u 

very exactly, with this Glue, all the Fiſſures and Crannies, an 
ftrengthen the weak Places, fo that the Winds can have no Admiſſion ; 


and the Inſects, which would otherwiſe make Depredations on the 


— are prevented by their unſupportable Averſion to the bitter 
avour. | 
Upon this Occaſion I will relate an Event I beheld myſelf.--- 
A few Days ſince, a Snail took iÞ into his Head to ſteal into one 
of my Glaſs Hives. There was no Entrance to paſs through but 
the proper one, and in the Animal went ; the Porters received him 
very rudely at the Gate, and the firſt Attacks they made upon him 
with their Stings, obliged him to march with more Expedition; but 
the Rap Creature, inſtead of retreating, thought to ſave himſelf by 
going forwards, and he advanced into. the very Middle of the Hive ; 
upon which a whole Troop of Bees faſtened upon him at once, and 
he immediately expired under their Strokes. The Conquerors were 
then in no little Perplexity how to get rid of the Carcaſe, and a 
Council was held inſtantly upon that Occafion. | 
Sophia. And you without Doubt, Sir, underſtood all their De- 
tes, | 
Worthy. From firſt to laſt : The moſt experienced Sages among . 
them reaſoned in'this Manner: To drag the Carcaſe out by main 
Strength, is an Impoſſtbility; the Maſs is by much too unwieldy ; 
and beſides, the Body is fixed to the Floor of the Hive by its own 
Glue; and to leave it where it lies, would be very inconvenient, — 
* cauſe 
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cauſe it would prove an alluring Regale to the common Flies, and, 


at the ſame Time, be liable to Corruption and Worms; and theſe 


Worms, when they have devoured the Snail, will infallibly afcend 
to the Comb, and attack the young Bees. The Damage was evi- 
dent, and required immediate Remedy; but you will hardly gueſs 
the Dexterity with which they accompliſhed it. I ſhould be glad to 
know, Sophia, your Sentiments on the Affair: How were they to 
conduct themſelves on this Occaſion ? | 
Sophia. Why ſo quick upon me, Mr. Worthy ? You are really very 
ſevere, to put the I to me; for it will appear, no Doubt, that 
the Bees had more Preſence of Mind than myſelf. But pray, how 
did they proceed ? | 
Worthy They incruſted the whole Snail with Glue, and cemented 
it ſo cloſe, that all the external Air was excluded; and as no Inſect 
could have Acceſs to depoſite her Eggs in the Carcaſe, ſo, when this 
ſhould be reduced to Corruption, no malignant Steams could tran- 
ſpire through the Incloſure.---The Wax is a Provifion altogether as 
neceſſary for them in one Senſe, as the Honey itſelf: They build 
their Apartments with it, and it cloſes the Cells of their Nymphs, 
as well as thoſe where the Honey is treaſured. When any Accident 
happens, any Fractures open, or whenever the Species grow too nume- 
rous, they recur to the Wax ; and therefore are always .careful to 
provide a ſufficient Quantity in good Time. They ſearch for it upon 
all Sorts of Trees and Plants, but eſpecially the Rocket, the ſingle 
Poppy, and generally all Kinds of Flowers. They amafs it with 
their Hair, with which their whole Body is inveſted. It is ſomething 
leaſant to ſee them roll in the yellow Duſt which falls from the 
hives to the Rottom of the Flowers, and then return covered with 
the ſame Grains. But the judicious Boerhaave takes Wax to be the 
uice ifluing from the Leaves of Plants, and adhering to their Sur- 
ace, where it is inſpiſſated by the Heat of the Sun, as may be ſeen 
in Roſemary by the Help of a Microſcope. This the Bees collect 
with their fore Feet and Jaws, and roll up into little Balls, which 
they convey, one at a Time, to the Feet of their middle Legs, and 
from thence to the middle Joint of their hind Legs, where there is a 
{mall Cavity, like a Spoen, to receive the Burden. The Hair, which 
covers their Feet, ſerves to keep the Burden fixed and fteady, till they 
return Home. They are ſometimes expoſed to Inconveniencies in 
this Work, by the Motion of the Air, and the delicate Texture of 
the Flowers, which bend under their Feet, and hinder them from 
acking up their Booty ; on which Occafions they fix themſelves on 
me ſteady Place, where they preſs the Wax into a Maſs, making 
frequent Returns to the Flowers ; and when they have ftocked them- 
ſelves with a ſufficient Quantity, they immediately repair to their 
Habitation, Two Men, in the Compaſs of a whole Day, could not 
amaſs ſo much as two little Balls of Wax; and they ure no more 
than the common Burden of a fingle Bee, and the Produce of one 
ourney. But it is now Time to put an End to our Converſa- 
tion for this Evening, and therefore I will poſtpone what I have to ſay 
further of the Bees, till we meet again To-morrow. | 


FW | 
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WorTHY. SOPHRON. SOPHIA. 


Rejoice that you are come, Mr. Worthy : I am impatient 
Sopbron. I to hear more about thoſe ingenious and induſtrious Crea- 
tures, the Bees. ; 

Sophia. You muſt allow me, Brother, to triumph in the good Order, 
Induſtry, and ingenious Work of the Bees, as it is all under a Fe- 
male Direction. N | | 

| Worthy. Well, Sophia, we will allow you to triumph; as the good 
Management among the Bees does indeed do Honour to the Female 
Sex. But you have no Occaſion to ſeek the Honour of your Sex in HA, 
as England can never forget the Benefits it has-received from a Fe- 
male Regent, till the Name of Eligabeth is forgot. But to return 
to our Bees. We, I think, broke off our Converſation Yeſterday in 
ſpeaking of the Manner in which the Bees collect their Wax. Thoſe 
who are employed in collecting the Wax from Flowers, are 
aſſiſted by their Companions, who attend them at the Door of 
the Hive, eafe them of their Load at their Arrival, bruſh their 
Feet, and ſhake out the two Balls of Wax; upon which the 
others return to the Fields to gather new Treaſures, whilſt thaſe who 
diſburdened them convey their Charge to the Magazine. However, 
IT have ſeen ſome Bees, who, when they have brought their Load 
Home, have carried it themſelves to a Lodge, and there delivered it, 
laying hold of one End of it with their hinder Feet, and with their 
middle Feet ſliding it out of the Cavity that contained it: But this“ 
was evidently a Work of Supererogation, which they were not obhged 
to perform. The Packets of Wax continue a few Moments in > 
Lodge, till a Sett of Officers come, who are — with a third 
Commiſſion, which is to knead this Wax with their Feet, and ſpread 
it out into different Sheets laid one upon another. This is the un- 
wrought Wax, which is eaſily diſtinguiſhed to be the Produce of dif- 
ferent Flowers, by the Variety of Colours that appear in each Sheet. 
When they afterwards come to work it, they knead it over again 5. 
they purify and whiten it, and then reduce it to an uniform Colour. 
They uſe this Wax with a wonderful Frugality ; for it is eaſy to ob- 
ſerve, that the whole Family is conducted 0 Prudence, attd all their 
Actions ** by good Government. Every Thing is granted to 
Neceſſity, but nothing to Superflaity ; not the leaſt Grain of Wax is 
a” ; and if they waſte.it, they are frequently obliged to pro- 
vide more at thoſe very Times when they want to get their Provaſton 
of Honey. When they open the Cells of Honey, they take off the 
Wax that cloſed them, and carry it to the Magazine. You may 
likewiſe judge of their &conom by another Inſtance : When a 
young Bee frees itſelf from its Prifon, y breaking down the Partition 
of Wax that ſhuts it up, two old Bees immediately preſent thems* 
ſelves, and carry away all the Remains of this waxen Partition; 
after which they immediately repair the Ledge of the Cell, and bear 
all the Wax that is left to the Repoſitory. Thus, you ſee, nothing 


is loſt: - | 
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Sophron. Will you be ſo „ Sir, as to tell me what Honey is, 
* — the Bees collect In 4 

Worthy. The Antients believed Honey to be an Emanation of 
Air; a Dew. that deſcended upon Flowers; as if it had a limited 
Commiſſion to fall only there. But it has been ſince diſcovered, that 
Dews and Rains are very * to Honey in their Qualities; they 
waſh it away, and prevent the Bees from finding it. Honey is ra- 
ther an Efflux, or Tranſpiration of the fineſt Particles of the Sap in 
Plants, which evacuate through the Pores, and afterwards condenſe 
on the Flowers; and as theſe Pores are more expanded in the warm 
Sun-ſhine, than at any other Time, ſo you never ſee the Flowers 
more repleniſhed with a viſcous and Vermilion Juice, nor the Bees 
more tranſported with Ardour and Joy, than when the Sun diſpenſes 
his brighteſt Rays. | 
 Sophron. Since we know what Honey is, I ſhould think we might 
ourſelves extract it from the Flowers. 

Worthy. Yes, without Doubt; the Thing is practicable. You 
only want an Inſtrument for that Purpoſe : Go to Work, Sophron, 
and make a Trunk; you remember I ſhewed one to you Yeſterday. 

Sopbron. I deſerve to be rallied for my wiſe Obſervation : I ſhould 
rather indeed have aſked you whether the Bees content themſelves 
with ſucking the Honey from the Flowers, and conveying. it Home; 
or'1s it your Opinion, that the Juices of the Flowers are converted 
into Honey by the Labour of the Bees? 

Worthy. For my Part, I am apt to think the Bee makes no Altera- 
tion in the Honey, but collects this delicious Syrup as Nature pro- 
duces it ; and firſt fills her Bag, and then diſcharges it into the Ma- 
2azine. I could never obſerve they were able to condenſe the Honey 
when it was too liquid, as Virgil affirms. Perhaps it may be true, that 
when they receive it into their Body, they purify, and give it ſome 
Conſiſtence. But all I have remarked on the Article of Honey, 
amounts to no more than this ; they ſuck it up with their Trunk, and 
empty it into the Cells appointed to receive it ; and when they are 
all full, the Bees cloſe up fome with Wax, till they have Occaſion for 
the Honey ; the reſt they leave open, and all the Members of the 
— reſort there, and take their Repaſt with a very edifying Mo- 

eration. 

Sophia. The Bees certainly act with more Regularity than our- 


ves. 

Worthy. The Hive, Sophia, is a School unto which Numbers of 
People ought to be ſent : Prudence, Induſtry, and Benevolence, Pub- 
lick-ſpiritedneſs and Diligence, Economy, Neatneſs, and Tempe- 
rance, are all viſible among the Bees; or rather let us ſay, they read 
us Lectures upon them. 

Sophron. What moſt affects me, in theſe little Animals, is to ſee 
them actuated by that ſocial Spirit which forms them into a Body 
politick, intimately united, and perfectly happy. Look on a Swarm 
of Bees, and obſerve the Diſpoſition that influences every Individual. 
They all labour for the general Advantage; they are all ſubmiſſive 
to the Laws and Regulation of the Community ; no particular In- 
tereſt, no Diſtinction but thoſe which Nature or the Neceſſities of 
their Young have introduced among them. Let us compare Hu- 
man Societies with this, and they will appear to fall ſhort, N 2 
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fity, Reaſon, and Philoſophy, have eſtabliſhed them under the com- 
mendable Pretences of mutual Aid and Benefits; but a Spirit of 
Selfſhneſs deſtroys all; and one half of Mankind, to load them- 
_ with Superfluities, leave the other deſtitute of common Neceſ- 
aries. 

Worthy. As long as Men are not under the Direction of their ſpiritual 
Part, they are certainly the moſt unjuſt and corrupt of all Animals. I 
cannot expreſs my Indignation, when I ſee to what Proſtitutions our 
Species degrade themſelves, eſpecially when they are poſſeſſed with 
the Fury of Ambition, and determined to live at Eaſe, without givin 
themſelves the leaſt Pain to ſee their Fellow-Creatures barely poſ- 

eſſed of Food and Raiment. But let us cloſe this diſagreeable 
dene; and though we find our Manners condemned by the Practice 
of theſe little Animals, who aſſociate with ſo much Tranquillity and 
Union, yet let us go on to make them the Subject of our Examination. 

Sophia. Pray, Sir, was not Honey formerly uſed for the Uſes we 
now make of Sugar ? 3 

Worthy. It was; and if it was ſtill uſed inſtead of Sugar, it would 
be found of excellent Service, being in its Nature very penetratin 
and deterging: It is good in all Obſtructions, eſpecially from viſci 
and tough Humours. It wonderfully promotes Er ectoration; nor 
is there any Diſorder ariſing from Phlegm, or the Produce of a cold 
Conſtitution, in which it is not ſerviceable. If eaten over Night 
. a Toaſt, or diſſolved jck Ph warm Liquor, it greatly helps thoſe 


who are troubled with thi legm in a Morning. But it is to be 
obſerved, that there 1s a Peculiarity in ſome Conſtitutions, which 
renders them incapable of bearing the leaſt Quantity of Honey. 

— Having mentioned Sugar, Sir, which bears ſome Aſſinity 
to Honey, I ſhould be glad if you would be pleaſed to tell me of 
what, and how it is made. 

Worthy. Sugar is the Produce of a Reed or Cane, like thoſe we ſee 
in Moraſles, and on the Edges of Lakes, excepting that the Skin of 
theſe is hard and dry, and their Pith void of Juice, whereas the Skin 
of the Sugar-Cane is ſoft, and the {pongy Matter or Pith it contains 
is very juicy, though that in a greater or leſs Degree, according to the 
Goodneſs of the Soil, its Expoſure to the Sun, the Seaſon it is cut in, 
and its Age; which four Circumſtances contribute equally to its 
Goodneſs and its Bulk. It uſually grows to the Height of fix or ſeven 
Feet, ſometimes higher, excluſive of the long, green, tufted Leaves 
at Top, from the Middle whereof ariſe the Flower and the Seed. 
The Stem, or Stalk, is divided by Knots or Joints, from whence like- 
wiſe ſhoot out Leaves, but theſe uſually fall as the Cane riſes ; 
it is a Sign either that the Cane is not good, or that it is far from its 
Maturity, when the Knots are ſeen beſet with Leaves. The Cane 1s 

ellowiſh when ripe, and about an Inch in Diameter; and its jui 

ith is then eaten freely, 8 nouriſhing and wholeſome, if 
taken vith Moderation. The Tops of the Canes are likewiſe very 
good Food for Horſes and Black Cattle. ] | 

The Ground fit for Sugar-Canes is that which is light, ſoft, and 
ſpongy, lying on a Deſcent proper to carry off the Water, and well 
expoſed to the Sun. The uſual Manner of planting them, is by dig- 
ging long Trenches, about fix Inches deep, and as many broad, and 


about two Feet diſtant from each other, laying a double Row of 
- "2 | Canes 
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Canes along them from End to End. From every Knot of the Canes 
thus laid down in the Furrows, ſhoots up another Cane ; and theſe 
young ones grow to the Height of eighteen or twenty Inches in about 
twelve Weeks Time, . but do not arrive to Maturity till they have 
been a Year or fifteen Months in the Ground. The next Care of the 
Planter, is to keep his Canes free from Weeds, and to obſerve whe- 
ther any of his Roots have failed, that the Trenches may be ſupplied 
in Time with others; for the Crop being, by a Neglect in either 
Caſe, partly ripe and partly green at the ſame Time, they cannot 
well be ſeparated without more Labour than they are worth, and then 
the Planter burns them as they ſtand. By this Means indeed he loſes 
a Crop, but he does not loſe his Planting ; for the Fire not touchin 
the Roots, they ſoon ſhoot out again, the Soil is much bettered, an 
Swarms of Rats deſtroyed, which often do pens Damage in theſe 
Plantations. The preſent Practice is to dung the Canes, either when 
they are planted, or when they come to be two Feet high; and this is 
the Planter's greateſt Trouble and Expence ; for, were it not for this 
Dunging, much fewer Negroes would be required. : 

When the Canes are ripe, they are cut up one at a Time by a pro- 
per Inſtrument, being too large to be mowed by a Scythe ; and as. 
they cut them, they trim them and chop off the Tops, which, as 
aboye intimated, they reſcrve for their Cattle. The Canes are then 
bundled up in Faggots, and carried to the Mills, which are very curi- 
ous Machines, contrived to bruiſe them and preſs out the Liquor er 
js therein contained. Theſe Mills are compoſed of three wooden 
Rollers, covered with Plates of Iron, and are of four Kinds, bein 
turned either by Slaves, Water, Wind, or Cattle. Thoſe turned by 
the Hand were firſt in Uſe, but are now laid afide, as being an into- 
terable Hardſhip to the poor Negroes who were doomed to that 

ork, beſides the Slowneſs of their Progreſs. Wind-Mills are the 
moſt modern, and are not yet very common, except in Barbadoes and 
St. Chriſtopher's, and among the Portugue/e. Theſe make good Diſ- 
patch, but have this Inconvenience, that they are not eaſily ſtopped, 
which proves ſometimes fatal to the Negroes who feed them. | 
The Juice coming out of the Canes, when preſſed and broke be- 
tween the Rollerg, is conveyed by a leaden Canal into the Sugar- 
Houſe, which is near the Mill, where it falls into a Veſſel, and thence 
runs into a Copper or Cauldron, to receive its firſt Preparation, only 
heated by a ſlow Fire to make it ſimmer. With the Liquor is here 
mixed a Quantity of Aſhes and Quick-Lime ; the Effect of which 
Mixture, together with the Action of the Fire, is, that the unctuous 
Parts are ſeparated from the reſt, and raiſed to the Top in the Form 
of a thick Scum, which they keep conſtantly taking off, and it ſerves 
to feed Poultry, Horſes, &c.——The Juice in the next Place is puri- 
fied in a ſecond Copper, where a briſker Fire makes it boil ; all 
the Time the caſting. up of the Scum is promoted by Means of a 
firong Lye compoſed of Lime-Water and other Ingredients. --This 
done, it is purified in a third Boiler, wherein is caſt a Lye that aſſiſts 
in purging, 1t ſtill farther, making its Impurities riſe to the Surface, 
from whence they are taken with a Skimmer. Hence it is removed 
to a fourth Boiler, where it is farther purified by a more violent Fire; 
and hence to a fifth, where it is brought to the Conſiſtence of a Sy- 
rip. —In a ſixth Boiler the Syrup receives its full Coction; — 
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here all the Impurities which the former Lyes had left, are taken 
away by the Injection of a new one, and a Water of Lime and Allum. 
In this laſt Copper there ſcarce remains a Third of the Quantity which 
was put into the firſt, the reſt being waſted by frequent Boilings and 
Skimmings. It is to be obſerved, that the Size of the ſeveral Cop- 
pers always diminiſhes from the firſt to the laſt, each being provided 
with a Furnace to give a Heat proportionable to the Degree of Coc- 
tion the Juice has received. In fome large Sugar-Works there are 
alſo particular Coppers for boiling and preparing the Skimmings for 
farther Uſes, 

By thus paſſing ſucceſſively a Number of Coppers, the Juice of the 
Canes is purifed, thickened, and rendered fit to be converted into 
ſeveral Kinds of Sugar; as, 1ſt. Crude Sugar, or M:y/cavado, which is 
that firſt drawn from the Juice of the Cane, and whereof all the reſt 
are compoſed. The Method of making it is that already deſcribed for 
Sugars in general ; but tothis muſt be added, that when taken out of 
the ſixth Copper it is put into a Cooler, where, after ſtirring it briſkly 
together, it is let ſtand to ſettle, till a Cruſt, as thick as a Crown- 
piece, is formed thereon. The Cruſt being formed, they ſtir it again, | 
then put it into Veſſels, where it ſtands to ſettle till it be fit to bar- 
rel. 2. Strained Sugar, though fomewhat whiter than the former, is 
prepared in the ſame Manner, with this Difference, that to whiten it 
they ſtrain the Liquor through Blankets as it comes out of the firſt 
— — which Invention is owing to the Eugliſi, who likewiſe put 
the Sugar into wooden Forms or Moulds, and, when 1t has purified 
itſelf well, cut it in Pieces, dry it in the Sun, and barrel it up. 3 

Eartb'd, or Clay'd Sugar, is that which is whitened by Means of 
arth laid on the Lo the Moulds it is put into to purge itſelf, and 
after a long Proceſs (too tedious to be related) it is formed into 
Loaves and baked, then pounded with huge wooden Peſtles, and put 
up in Barrels. This is the white Powder Sugar. 4. Refined Sugar 
is boiled and freed from its Impurities by throwing in Lime-Water, 
Eggs, and other Ingredients, which the earthed Sugar is not; in other 
Reſpects the Proceſs is much the ſame, only more Care and ExaQtneſs 
1s — and the refined Sugar is drier and whiter. Several other 
Sorts of Sugar might be mentioned, but theſe ſeem to be the chief 
that are prepared in the Sugar Iſlands. From the Juice of the Sugar- 

Cane is alſo produced Rum. | 

—— Pray, Sir, is Sugar accounted wholeſome ? 

orthy. Hor rMAN, ſpeaking of Sugar, ſays, that it is a temperate 
Salt, and friendly to Nature; but, however, it has been a Point much 
diſputed, whether in general it is wholeſome or otherwiſe. Accord- 
ing to ſome it is heating, emollient, reſolvent, purgative, and calcu- 
lated to refiſt Putrefaction; good for the — reaſt, and Lungs; 
promotes Expectoration, ſoftens internal Tumors, cleanſes Ulcers of 
the Kidney, Bladder, and Inteftines, and hinders all corroſive Sub- 
ſtances from acting eaſily on the internal Parts. According to others, 
it is injurious to ſcorbutic, hypochondriac, hyſteric, and feveriſh Pa- 
tients, if uſed in conſiderable Quantities : And others aſſert, that it 
impairs the Appetite, weakens Digeſtion, produces Flatulencies, and 
generates Gripes and Dyſenteries. It is alſo ſaid to lay a Founda- 
tion for the Piles; and ſome Foreign Phyſicians have aſcribed the 
frequent Conſumptions in England to the copious Uſe of Sugar. 
Whilſt ſome ailert that Sugar generates Worms, others are as 9 
at 
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that it deſtroys them. It is generally agreed, however, that the 
common coarſe Sugars foul the cutaneous Glands, and excite ſcor- 
butic Spots and Blotches. Rotten Teeth are often the Conſequence 
of uſing Sugar too copiouſly; and thoſe who do fo, are-likewiſe ſaid 
to be liable to Fevers. It 1s farther to be obſerved, that Sugar in 
ſome Degree differs in medicinal Virtues according to its Degree of 
Fineneſs ; the Maſcavado, or that firſt procured from the Cane, being 
more relaxing and purgative than the finer Sugars. Loaf-Sugar 1s 
ſaid to animate the Blood, to cut Phlegm, and promote Expectora- 
tion. Sugar-candy 1s moſt proper in Colds, as it melts ſlowly in the 
Mouth, and thereby gives Time for the Saliva to mix with it, and 
thus to blunt the Acrimony of the Phlegm. But let us now re- 
turn to the Bees: And firſt I ſhall give you the ingenious Directions 
of a Clergyman, who has ſpent forty Years in the Management of 
them, for the making of the moſt convenient Receptacles for them. 
He ſays in his Treatiſe on this Subject, which he ſtiles 4 new and ad- 
vantageous Method of managing Bees, that his Fondneſs for thoſe little 
Animals put him upon endeavouring, if poſſible, to ſave them from 
Fire and Brimſtoxe : That he thought he had Reaſon to be content to 
ſhare their Labours for the preſent, and to rejoice if he could at the 
ſame Time preſerve their Lives, to work for him another Year. The 
main Drift therefore of all his Obſervations and Experiments, was to 
diſcover an eaſy and _ Method of taking away ſo much Honey 
as can well be ſpared, without deſtroying or ſtarving the Bees; and 
by the ſame Means to encourage firſt and ſeaſonable Swarms, and to 
prevent ſecond and late Swarms, they being little worth, and very 
prejudicial to the old Stocks. 

The Box he propoſes for the Reception of Bees may be made of 
Deal, or any other Boards well ſeaſoned, that are not apt to warp or 
ſplit. The Boards ſhould be near an Inch thick. In muſt be in Fi- 
gure four- ſquare, and eight Inches and half in Height and Breadth 
every Way, meaſuring within, and including the Space the thin 
Boards take up at the Ends, as if there were no ſuch Boards. With 
theſe Dimenſions it will contain about a Peck and one Pint. The 
Front Part muſt have a Door cut in the Middle of the Bottom Edge, 
more than three Inches wide, and half an Inch in Height, which will 

ive free Liberty to the Bees to paſs through, yet not — large enough 
For their Enemy the Mouſe to enter. In the back Part you muſt cut a 
Hole with a Rabbit in it, in which you are to fix a Pant of the cleareſt 
and beft Crown-Glaſs, about five Inches in Length, and three in 
Breadth, and faſten it with Putty. Let the Top of the Glaſs be 
laced as high as the Roof within-ſide, that you may ſee the upper 
art of the Combs, where the Bees, with their Riches, are moſtly 
_ You will, by that Means, be better able to judge of their 
tate and Strength, than if your Glaſs was fixed in the Middle. The 
Glaſs muſt be covered with a thin Piece of Board, by Way of a Shut- 
ter, which may be made to hang over the Glaſs by a Piece of Ta 
oing through the upper Part of the Shutter, and faſtened on the 
op of the Box by thruſting both Ends into a Gimlet Hole ; and af- 
ter driving a Peg pretty hard into the Hole, you may cut off the Peg 
cloſe to the Box. Such as are deſirous of ſeeing more of the Bees 
Works, may make the Glaſs as large as the Box will admit, without 
weakening it too much; or they may add : Pane of Glaſs on the - 
op. 
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Top, which muſt likewiſe be covered with a Shutter, faſtened down 
with Pegs, to defend it from Accidents. «+ th 
The two other Sides of the Box, which, for Diſtinction Sake, 
_ be called Ends, are not to be wholly encloſed. A Space is to 
be left in each End, near an Inch wide at the Top, aud another Space 
more than an Inch wide at the Bottom; which Spaces are to be ex- 
tended in Length the whole Breadth of the Box. Through theſe the 
Bees are to have a Communication from one Box to another. 'To 
form theſe Communications, a thin Piece of ſlit Deal mutt be let into 
the Edges of the Front and the back Boards, ſo as to be fluſh with the 
Edges of thoſe Boards. 

n the next Place, you are to provide a Piece of flit Deal, full half 
an Inch thick, and large enough to cover one of the Ends, but to be 
uſed indifferently, ſometimes at one End and ſometimes at the other : 
For which Reaſon it is not to be nailed, but tied on in the following 
Manner, vix. Take ſome pretty long Tape, which I chuſe, becauſe it 
is leſs apt to relax and ſlacken than Pack-thread : Fix one End of 
the Tape in the Front Board, about fix Inches above the Mouth, and 
directly over the Middle of it. Let this End of the Tape be faſten'd 


in a Gimlet-Hole, with a Peg drove hard in, and then cut off cloſe to 


the Board, as was directed for the Shutter. You are next to bore a 
Hole on each Side of your Glaſs, fix Inches and a half from the Bot- 
tom of the Box. Into each of theſe Holes thruſt in a Peg, which 
may ſtand out more than an Inch from the Box. Let the Pegs be 
made of Aſh, which is a tough Wood, and let one End of them be 
flat, that you may ſcrue them out or in the more conveniently. When 
this is done, take your looſe End-Board, and ſet it in its proper Place, 
ſo that it may cover one of the Ends, it matters not which: Then 
drawing your Tape as tight as you can over it, faſten the End of it 
to one of the Pegs, which ſhould have a ſmall Slit cut in it with a 
fine Saw for that Purpoſe. This will confine your End- board, and 
keep the upper Part of it cloſe to the Box: And if the lower Part 
ſhould Hape a little, or ſtart from the Box, you may keep it tight by a 
Nail, drove ſo gently into the Stool on which the Box is placed, that 
you may, whenever you have Occaſion, draw it out with your 
ngers | 


e Gimlet Holes I have directed, need not be carried quite 
through the Board, and it is better they ſhould not ; for if — 


of the String appears within the Box, it will give Offence to the Bees, 


and coſt them a great deal of Pains to pull it to Pieces. | 
You have now only to fix a Stick, croſſing the Box from End to End, 


about three Inches from the Bottom, to be a Stay to the Combs ; and 


when you have painted the whole, to make it more durable, your 
Box is finiſhed, | | 
The Form of this Box is as plain as it is poſſible for it to be: It is 
little more than three ſquare Pieces of Board nailed together; ſo that 
a poor Cottager, who has but Ingenuity enough to ſaw a Board into 
the given Dimenſions, to ſquare it exactly, and to drive a Nail, may 
_ his own Boxes well enough, without the Help or Expence of a 
arpenter. | | 


o hive a Swarm in the Boxes, you are to take a Box, with one End- 


Board to it as before directed, on your Right Hand, and another Box, 
with the End-Board tied to it, on your Left Hand: Set theſe toge- 


er, 


— 


, 1 
= 
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ther, leaving the Communications open from one Box to another: 
Then tie the Boxes together as faſt as you can with a String going 
five or ſix Times round them. The Boxes ſhould not be tied till you 
are juſt going to uſe them, becauſe the String will grow flack with 
ſanding, and then the Boxes will be apt to flip one from the other 
as you handle them. | 

Be careful to tie the Shutters cloſe to the Glaſs, that the Light may 
not enter; for the Bees ſeem to look upon the Light as a Hole or 
Breach in their Houſe, and on that Account may not ſo well like 
their new Habitation. But the principal Thing to be obſerved at 
this Time, is to cover the Boxes as ſoon as ever the Bees are hived 
with a Linen Cloth thrown looſely over them; and it may be proper to 
lay ſome green Boughs upon them beſides, to protect them from the 
piercing Heat of the Sun. Boxes will admit the Heat much fooner 
than Straw Hives; and if the Bees find their Houſe too hot for 
them, they will be wiſe enough to leave it. In all other Reſpects 
they are to be hived in Boxes, after the fame Manner as in common 

ives. 

Bees will be ſafe in theſe Boxes, though they ſtand in the open Air 
in the coldeſt Winter. Be but careful to ſkreen them from the Sun, 
and then bid Defiance to the blowing of the Wind. Skreen them 
from the Summer Sun, becauſe the Heat of it is greater than the 
Bees or their Works can bear; and fkreen them from the Winter 
Sun, the Warmth of which will draw them from that lethargic State 
which is natural to Bees, as well as many other Inſects, in the Winter 
Seaſon. ' A certain Degree of Cold, and a greater Degree of it than 
is commonly imagined, is favourable to Bees in Winter : It chills 
and benumbs their little Bodies, fo that their Animal Spirits are very 


— . — 
— — r 


little waſted by N and conſequently there is little or no 


Occaſion to recruit them by Eating. If a ſharp Froſt continues for 
the Space of two or three Months without Intermiſſion, you may ob- 
ſerve through your Glaſſes that the Bees are, all this Time, cloſely 
linked together in Cluſters between the Combs. If they are not alto- 
her without Motion, yet tis certain they ſtir not from their Places 
while the Cold continues, and conſequently eat not at all: And if 
ſuch a Froſt was to laſt all the Winter, Bees would be no Sufferers 
either by Cold or by Faſting: On the contrary, they would ſave all 
their Winter Stores: And if you could ſuppoſe the Flowers to ſpring 
ſuddenly out of the Ground at the End of this Froſt, they would as 
fuddenly recover their former Activity with the returning Heat, and go 
forth to their Labours with their uſual Vigour and Alaerity. This gives 
us a plain, and the true Reaſon why more Bees are obſerved to die in 
warm and open, than in cold and ſevere Winters: And for the ſame 
* Bees — on the North Side of a Building, the Height 
of which intercepts the Sun Beams all the Winter, will waſte leſs of 
their Proviſion, almoſt by half, than others ſtanding always in the 
Sun; for, coming ſeldom forth, they eat little, and yet in the Spring 
are as forward to work, and to ſwarm, as thoſe that had twice as 
much Honey in the Autumn before. 
Let your Bees therefore be ſo placed, that the Sun may not ſhine 
upon them at all in the Winter, to entice them Abroad when they can 
t nothing but an Appetite ; which, though it be neceſſary to the 


calth of a Man, is not always requiſite to the Health of an g's | 
| 5 
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As for the Summer Sun, it muſt not be ſuffered to dart its Rays on 

the Top or Sides of the Boxes, which they will by no Means bear ; 

but ir ought to ſhine on the Mouths or Entrance for the Bees, which 
will be of Service to them in many Reſpe&s. .. 

Your Boxes muſt likewiſe be ſheltered from Rain, as common 
Hives are; for the Wet getting in between the Joints, will cauſe the 
Combs to mould, and otherwile incommode the Bees. | 

Having hived a Swarm in two Boxes, as before directed, and placed 
them in the Evening where they are to remain, the String with which 
you tied the Boxes together may then be flipped down below che 
Shutters ; and the Shutters for your Glaſſes being at Liberty, obſerve 
which of the Boxes the Bees have made Choice of for their preſent 
Reſidence, and ſtop the Mouth of that Box with a Slip of Board, tas 
End of which is fitted to the Opening, ſo that they may work 
out of the empty Box. | 

After a few Days, if the Weather be fine, your little Labourers wlll 
ſhew you a beautiful Specimen of their Work: You will fee, with 
Pleaſure, two or three delicate, white, and almoſt tranſparent Combs, 
apar among the Bees. They will fill one Box with their Works, 
deldre they begin in the other. When they have filled about half 
the ſecond; it will be proper to give them a third, which 1s thus per- 
formed. Your provident Bees, by this Time, will have joined the 
End-Board to the Box, all round the upper Communication, with a 
gluey Sort of Reſin, which the Antients called Prapalis; for they 
are careful to ſtop every little Hole or Crevice that is found in their 
Houſes with this reſiny Subſtance, juſt as we careen our Ships with 
Pitch and Tar. Vou are therefore to take a thin Knife, and cut 
through the Reſin, till you find the End-Board at Liberty. After 
this, you muſt looſen the String that ties this Board; and having 
provided a Sheet of double Tin, thruſt it gently between the Box 
and the End-Board to ſeparate them: Then taking away the Board, 
ſer an empty Box in the Room of it. Which done, with a gentle 
Hand draw away your Tin, and thruſt the new Box cloſe to the other. 
Your Bees will be pleaſed with this Addition to their Habitation. 
Inſtead of a Dwelling of Straw, which is no better than living in a 
Barn, you had before given them a Hall and Parlour, neatly Wain- 
ſcotted ; And now you furniſh them with a Drawing-Room, where, 
for ſome Time, they may cool and refreſh themſelves in a ſultry Day, 
and afterwards fill it with their Stores. - 0644 

You are here likewiſe to remember, that the Mouth of this third 
Box muſt be ſtopped like the firſt, that their Entrance may be only 
in the ſecond or middle Box. a Then” 

Sophia. It is tolittle Purpoſe to furniſh the Bees with a Hall, 
a Parlour, and a Drawing-Room, as you call them, Mr. Worthy ; 
and in vain will they labour with the . Induſtry you 
have deſcribed, to furniſh their Habitation with all neceſſary Conve- 
niencies and Proviſions, when, alas } they muſt be ſoon burnt to 
Death, in order to take away what have gathered by their inde- 
fatigable Labour. Truly, my Heart often felt for the unhappy 


Fate of Bees. | 

Worthy. I do not wonder at it, Sophia; and no true Lover of 
Bees, I am perſuaded, ever lighted the fatal Match that was 
to deſtroy has little Innocents — lived Flames, and a Smoak 


which 
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which ſtrikes them dead with its intolerable Stench, without much 
Concern and Uneafineſs. Beſides, we are not to imagine that the 
bountiful CREATOR, who has indeed given us all Things rich! 
to enjoy, has likewiſe given us ſuch an uncontroulable Right of Life 
and Death over all his Creatures, that we may kill them wantonly 
at, and for our Pleaſure. I know no Right we have over the Life of 
the meaneſt Inſect, or vileſt Worm that creeps upon the Earth, unleſs 
the killing it be ſome Way or other uſeful and beneficial to us. We 
may take away the Lives of our Cattle, in order to ſupport ourſelves 
with the Fleſh of them: But it would be a criminal Piece of Cruelty, 
as well as Folly, to butcher an innocent Sheep, merely for the Sake 
of its Fleece, which we might take again and again, without hurting 
it. If then we can take from our Bees a conſiderable Quantity of 

their ſuperfluous Honey and Wax, without inj ing them ; if they 
will work for us another, and many other Years, and every Year pa 
us fair and reaſonable Contributions, why ſhould we treat them wit 
unneceſſary Cruelty, and hurt ourſelves by a Greedineſs that will 
turn to our Prejudice? Avarice often miſtakes its own Intereſt : It 
never can be made to underſtand, or believe, that Half is better than 
the Whole. It is evidently more to our Advantage, to ſpare the Lives 
of our Bees, and be content with Part of their Stores, than to kill 
them and take Poſſeſſion of the Whole. 

The Method I would recommend, and which I praiſe myſelf 
with Eaſe and Safety, and high Delight, is as follows: About the 
latter End of Auguſt, by a li _—_— through your Glaſſes, you 

may eafily diſcover which of your Colonies you may lay under Con- 
tribution. Such as have filled three Boxes, will pretty readily yield 
you one of. them, which is paying you a large Tax. It is belt to 
take the Box where there are feweſt Bees, becauſe the Queen-Bee is 
not likely to be there. The propereſt Time is about 'Two or 
Three o'Clock in the Afternoon; and though the Bees are active and 
buſy at this Time of the Day, yet, as you ſtand behind the Frame, 
you will need no Armour for the Attack, except perhaps a Pair of 
Gloves, and a broad-brimmed Hat ſlouched over your Eyes. 
Operation itſelf is no more than this : Open the Mouth of the Box 
you are going to feize ; or it py be better 1f you open only that half 
of it which is furtheſt from the middle Box: Then, with a thin 
Knife, cut through the Refin with which the Bees have joined this 
Box to the middle one, till you find you have ſeparated them : After 
which, thruſt your Sheet of Tin gently between the Boxes, and your 
ork is done; and you will, with Pleaſure and Surprize, obſerve the 
Effects of it : For the Communication being ſtopped, the Bees in the 
two Boxes ＋ it is moſt likely their Queen is) will be a little di- 
ſturbed at the Operation, but thoſe in the ſingle Box (where we ſup- 
— the Queen is not) will appear diſtracted. They ſoon become 
ſible that᷑ their Sovereign is not amongſt them: They then run to 
and fro in the utmoſt Hurry and Confuſion, and ſend forth a mourn- 
ful Cry, eaſily to be diſtinguiſned from their other Notes. Immedi- 
ately it is proclaimed throughout their Territories, that the Society is 
diſſolved, and that every one is to ſhift for himſelf as well as he can. 
Accordingly, they iſſue out at the new Door you have opened for 
them ; but not in a Body, as when they ſwarm ; for the Body, with 
ReſpeQ to this Box, is no more. Nor do they come out with that 
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calm and chearful Activity, as when they go forth to their Labours; 
but now and then a Bee or two burſts out with a wild Flutter, and in 
a viſible Rage and Diſorder ; but this is quickly over, -for no ſooner 
are they got Abroad, but they ſpy their Fellows, and fly to them 
with eager Haſte, at the uſual Mouth of the middle Box : And know- 
ing very well, by the Calmneſs of their Behaviour, that the Queen is 
ſate, and 1 — at being again reſtored to the Common-Wealth, 
they either forget in the Midft of their Tranſports, or do not at all 
regret the Loſs of the Riches they have left behind them. Thus, 1n 
an Hour or two, (for they go out ſlowly) you will have a Box of — 
Honey, without a living Bee in it to moleſt you, and without dead 
Bees too, as you always have when you burn them, which are mingled 
with your Honey, and both waſte and damage it. 

When you carry off the Prize, (which having ſo fairly taken, you 
may with a ſafe Conſcience condemn and enjoy with Pleaſure) — 
are to ſet an End-Board in the Room of it, for they will have no Oc- 
caſion for an empty Box before the following Spring: Then drawin 
away 77 — Tin, and tying the End-Board as tight as you can wi 

ape, you may take your Leave of them, wiſhing them a cold 
inter, and a ſound Sleep till February. | 

The Advantages theſe Boxes have above Straw Hives, are, 1ſt, No 
Part of the Honey can be taken out of Straw Hives, without deſtroying 
the Bees, (for driving them, is, in Fact, deſtroying them,) and this 

ou are obliged to do, when your Hives are three or four Years old, 
— then the Combs, (not the Bees, as is vulgarly ſuppoſed,) 
grow old, and unfit for Uſe; and our Bees, for what Reaſon I know 
not, will not demoliſh their old Combs, in order to make new ones: 
So that by burning your old Hives, and your poor ones, neither of 
which yield much Honey, you commonly leſſen your Stock as much, 
or more than your Swarms will make good : Whereas, in the Uſeof 
theſe Boxes, you are every Year by Swarms encreaſing your Stock; 
and barring Accidents, and excepting that you muſt now and then 
burn a very poor one, you never diminiſh it ; for your Boxes, in this 
Method, are all of them, by Succeſſion, ſupplied with new Combs 
before the old ones are — — : And as for the Bees, if you guard 
them from Accidents, and fave them from Poverty, they will cgati- 
nue, by Succeſſion, to the End of the World. | 

2. In this Method you may, with very little Trouble, either give 
them more, or confine them in leſs Room, as there ſhall be Occ 
If, in the Spring, you confine them to two Boxes, which are equal to 
a Hive, this will cauſe them to ſwarm early. If you allow them 
three, which contain as much as a large Hive, your Swarms will be 
later, but larger: The latter, I believe, , for the moſt Part 

eſpecially in good Situations) turn to beſt Account. After the firſt 
warm, it will be a greater Advantage to you than is commonly ĩma- 
gined, to add a third, or, if need be, a fourth Box, which will be 
a Means of preventing, but will not always prevent ſecond and late 
Swarms. By this Method all your Colonies will be well ſtocked with 
Bees, in which their Safety chiefly conliſts ; for whenever a Hive is 
reduced by over-ſwarming, or otherwiſe, to a ſmall Number of Bees; 
they commonly become a Prey to Robbers, or Moths, or ſome 
other of their Enemies ; and thoughthey eſcape their Enemies, they 
ſeldom proſper. If your * be good, and the Seaſon * 
8 75 able, 
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able, ſuch. Colonies as require a fourth Box to prevent ſecond Swarm? 
will uſually allow you to take two Boxes from them in the Autunn. 

3. Your Bees will be much better protected from their Enemies in 
theſe Boxes, than in Hives. Mice pretty frequently make their Way 
—_— Straw Hives, and deſtroy them; but, unleſs you make the 
Mouth too large, they can no Ways enter your Boxes. 

The Moth is, in Appearance, the weakeſt of all their Enemies, 
pet deffroys more Bees than all their Enemies beſides. She lays her 

Iggs under the Skirts of the Hives, and the Warmth of the Bees 
hatches them to their own Deſtruction. From the Egg iflues forth a 
ſmall whitith Worm, or Caterpillar, which iuſtantly ſpins itſelf a fine 
ſilken Sheath, or Gallery, which protects it from the Attacks of the 
Bees; for theſe Galleries being wrought like a Spider's Webb, the 
Bees avoid them, it may be ſuppoſed, for Fear of being entangled 
therein. Theſe Worms, as they enereaſe in Bulk, enlarge their Gal- 
leries, till they reach the Combs; when putting cut their Heads, 
which are armed with Scales, as with a Helmet, and ſo impenetrable 
by the Bees Stings, they ſccurely feed on and devour their curious 
— till the poor diſtreſied Bees are forced to abandon their Ha- 

itation. | | 

Theſe Boxes, indeed, will not ſecure the Bees from theſe dangerous 
Enemies ; but they are not ſo much infeſted with them as Hives are. 
Beſides, there is a Remedy to be had in Boxes, which Hives will not 
admit of ; for, by Means of the Glaſs Lights, you may difcover the 
Moths before they have done much Damage; and you may take 
away the infected Box, and fave the others; or you may clear it of 
Moths, and then reſtore it to the right Owners: 

4. In the Uſe of theſe Boxes, you are furniſhed with the only Me- 
thod of preſerving poor Stocks by feeding them. The beſt Way hi- 
therto pracliſed, is to give them a large Quantity of Honey in Sep- 
tember; moſt of which, if melted and mixed with Water, to bring it to a 

roper Conſiſtency, they will lay up in their Combs for their Winter 
Store. I have however many Times tried this Method; and my Bees 
have periſhed with Hunger, with a deal of this Honey remain- 
ing in their Combs. This, I think, can no Way be accounted for, 
2 we ſuppoſe that the Honey thus thinned with Water, will not 
keep all Winter in the open Cells; for the Bees never ſeal it up, as 
they do tae reſt of their Honey : Or elſe, that the crude Wax, com- 
monly called Bze-Bread, with which every Hive is ſtored, is as ne- 
ceſſary to their Subſiſtence as Honey; and that when this is all ſpent, 
Honey alone will not keep them from periſhing. 

But if your Bees are in the Boxes I have deſcribed, you have an 
eaſy and effectual Method of preſerving Part at leaſt of your weak 
Colonies ; for you have nothing more to do, than to burn the Bees of 
one poor Stock, and ſet the Boxes, or one of them, with all the 
Combs, to another Stock. You may burn the poor Stock at the 
uſual Time, but I would not adviſe ſetting it to the other till December 
or January. By this Means, the Bees you fave are ſupplied with a 
freſh Store both of Bread and Honey in their natural State, and en- 
joy the Labours of their ſuffering Brethren in the ſame Manner as 
they do their own. 'This, the good-natured prone it is hoped, 
will comply with now and then, though it be with ReluQtance ; _ 
| | | | there 
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there is, in this Caſe, a cruel Neceſſity, either of deſtroying one Stock 


to preſerve another, or of ſuffering both of them to periſh. 
he Expence of theſe Boxes, and of the Frame, if you make a 

teaſonable Allowance for the Duration of them, will not, I am con- 
fident, prove greater in the End than the Charge of Straw Hives, 
and of the Frames that are made in moſt Places for their Reception : 
And a great deal of this Expence may be ſaved, where the Bee- Matter 
will be ſo provident as to fave or procure Ends and Remnants of 
Boards of little Value, which may ſerve very well for this Purpoſe. 
The Charge of the Frame too may be ſaved, if he can ſpare a Place 
within any of his Buildings (eſpecially if they be boarded) where he 
may fix h1s Stools tor the Boxes to ſtand on, mT Holes at proper 
Diſtances for the Bees to work out at: Nor need he be very ſolici- 
tous concerning the Aſpect, or Height of his weary > for I have 
known Bees thrive well, and get a large Quantity of Honey, which 
_ * almoſt at the Top of a high Turret, and on the North 

ide of it. | 

Sophron. In the Method you propoſe, Sir, I find the Stock of Bees 
may be greatly encreaſed, and conſequently the Profit of them. 

Worthy. Yes, this Method of managing Bees muſt infallibly in- 
creaſe the Number of them; and will, if generally followed, in- 


creaſe it ſo far, that all the Honey and Wax which the Flowers of 


our Climate will yield, will be collected into their Store-Houſes : 
However, it is to no Purpoſe to increaſe in any one Place the Stock 
to any greater Number than the Flowers in that Neighbourhood will 
maintain. This is a Point to be conſidered ; for by increafing them 
too much, they may all be ſtarved. It is true, that when a Bee, with 
its little lambent Trunk, has cleared a Flower of all its preſent Store, 
another comes, tis likely, in leis than a Minute, and finds ſome- 
thing; for the delicious Juice is continually ſweating through the 
Pores of the Plant. But it is certain, for all this, that the more of 
theſe Gueſts viſit a Flower, the worſe muſt each of them fare : They 
will have the lefs to carry Home; or, which is all one, they muſt go 
further, and ſpend more of their precious Time, before they can 
make up their Lunden: So that it 15 undeniably true, that the Stocks 
of Bees may be too far increaſed ; but this the judicious Bee-Kee 
will, by Obſervation, be able to judge of, and not over-ftock Nis 
Bee-Garden, but rather leave ſome of the Swarms to go and ſeek 
their Fortune in ſome diſtant Part; which, if left to themſelves, it is 
probable their Sagacity will direct them to do. However, the Me- 
thod I have propoſed of managing Bees, will prove greatly advantage- 
ous, and it is ſurprizing it has not been already univerſally followed, 
fince many Years ago the A Sir George Wheeler, in the Ac- 
count of his Travels, takes Notice of a ſomething ſimilar Method 
then practiſed by the Greeks, to a very great Advantage. 'The 
Greek Bee-Hives, that Traveller informs us, are made of Willow or 
Oſiers, and ſhaped like our common Duſt-Baſkets, being wider at 
Top than at Bottom, and plaiſtered with Clay both within and with- 
out. the Top of the Hive they lay broad flat Sticks, covering 
them with Clay — Straw to ſecure them from the Weather. T's 
theſe Sticks the Bees faſten their Combs, ſo that they may be taken 
out whole, one by one, with the greateſt Eaſe imaginable. In March 
or April, to prevent the Bees from ſwarming and flying away, they — 
- i paratd 
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parate with a Knife the Sticks to which the Combs are faſtened, 
taking out thoſe on each Side, and placing them in the ſame Order 
in another Hive, till they are equally divided. Then having fur- 
niſhed each Hive with more Sticks, and covered them over as before, 
they ſet the new Hive in the Place of the old one, removing that to a 
neighbouring Stand. This is done in the Middle of the Day, when 
the greateſt Part of the Bees are Abroad ; who, at their Return 
Home, divide themſelves without much Difficulty, ſome taking to 
the new, and others to the old Habitation. In Azgu/t they take out 
the Honey after the ſame Manner, that is, ſeparating the Sticks on 
each Side, arid taking away the Combs, till they have left only ſuch 
a Quantity in the Middle, as they judge ſufficient for the Support of 
the Bees in Winter ; bruſhing thoſe on the Combs into the Hive 
again, and covering it afreſh with Sticks and Plaiſter. This is alſo 
done in the Day-time, when moſt of the Bees are abſent from the 
Hive, and are therefore leaſt diſturbed themſelves, and give their 
Plunderers the leaſt Diſturbance. By this Means the Bees being not 
deſtroyed, as is the Cuſtom in 3 when we take the Honey, in- 
creaſe and 2 prodigiouſſy, and make their Maſters ample 
nes for the little Honey they leave them to feed upon in the 
inter. | 

This is the Account Sir George Wheeler gives of the Management 
of Bees at a Greek Monaſtecy on Mount Hymettus, which is cele- 
brated for the beſt Honey in all Greece, and from whence a great 
Quantity 1s ſent to 8 He adds, that theſe good Fathers 
have ſeldom leſs than Five Thouſand Stocks of Bees. I will 
now give you ſome Account of the Enemies of the Bees, and the 
beſt Methods to be taken to guard againit them, if your Bees are in 
Straw Hives. 

The Bee is naturally a very peaceable Creature, and will not aſſault 
either Man or Beaſt any where but at Home; and then, too, itisin De- 
fence of their beloved Queen, their Young, and their common Trea- 
ſure, which muſt ſubſiſt them all. You cannot force one of them 
when in the Field gathering Honey, to ſting you ; they will take all 
private Affronts; you may beat them from Flower to Flower, do 
what you can to moleſt and hinder them in their Work, they wall 
take all, without in the leaſt attempting to revenge their Quarrel : 
They are in all Things patient, unleſs you diſturb or come within the 
limited Bounds of the Palace and Perſon of their Royal Miftreſs ; 
then indeed they will exert their utmoſt Courage; and to the Hazard 
of their Life, nay, even'to the Loſs of it, make you, to your Smart, 
know your Error : Yet have they many Enemies, ſome for one Rea- 
ſon, ſome for another, which prove very deſtructive to thefe our faith- 
ful Servants. | ed ws 

Firft, The Mouſe, as already mentioned: This is a pernicious 
Enemy to Bees kept in Straw Hives ; and many hundreds (I know 
not but I may ſay thouſands of Straw Hives) are by this Creature 
deſtroyed every Year in England. 3 | 

They are ſafe all the Summer, when the Bees are-in Vigour, from 
theſe Kind of Vermin ; but in Autumn, when the Hives grow more 
empty by the Decreaſe of the old Bees, and the young ones grow more 
torpid and dull, as cold Weather comes on, then the Mouſe will ven- 
ture in at the Mouth of the Hivę; and firſt they will gnaw the 1 
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moſt Part of the Comb, where there is but here and there a little 
Honey; but growing more bold as/the Weather grows cold, and the 
Bees more fill, they aſcend up into the Hive, and ſeize on thoſe 
Combs which are next to the Sides of the-Hive, where commonly 
the richeſt Treaſure lies, they eat Holes through them, and fo come 
and go through them at their Pleaſure, or when preſſed by any Neceſ- 
fity, to the Damage, as well as Diſturbance of the Bees; ſo that the 
firſt warm Day that comes, that the Bees ſtir about the Hive, and ex- 
amine all Quarters, they find their Honey partly eat, their Combs 
broken, and partly ſet a running ; the Smell of which expoſes them 
to new Enemies, I mean the Bees of other Stocks ſmelling the freſh 
Honey, which come in like Thieves, when a Neighbour's Houle is 
on Fire, not to help the Diſtreſſed, but to plunder them of their re- 
maining Goods ; and though the Stock were able well enough to de- 
fend themſelves againſt theſe ſecond Sort of Enemies, yet conceiving 
a Diſtaſte againſt their Hive, by Reaſon of the deteſtable Smell of the 
Mice, they take a warm Day and fly away together. I have known, 
through ſuch a Diſtaſte and Diſturbance, the Bees have gone all away, 
and left ſome Quarts of Honey behind them. 

Sometimes the Mouſe will take another Method, and ſhelter it- 
ſelf betwixt the Hackle and the Hive, and there will make its Neſt, 
and at length eat a Hole through the Crown of the Straw-Hive, and 
ſo break the Bulk with its Teeth that Way to the Honey. 

This Enemy, as has been already obſerved, is guarded againſt by 
having Boxes inſtead of Hives: But for thoſe who will uſe Straw- 
Hives, the following Precautions are neceſſary. a 

1. Hive no Swarms in Hives that are very old; for the Mice can- 
not ſo eaſily make their Way, if at all, through the Crown of a new 
Hive, as they can where the Straw of the Hive, through Age, is al- 
moſt rotten. ; 

2. Put a good large Flint Stone on the Top of your Hive, betwixt 
the ce and the Hive; which, by its Coldneſs and Unfitnefs for 
that Purpoſe, will hinder the Mouſe from making its Neſt there. 
But, however, the good Bee-Maſter ought to examine the Caſe of 
every Hive, by taking off the Hackle at leaſt once in every Month, 
left (eſpecially in the Months of March and April the Mouſe break 
in upon you, and deſtroy the Brood or young Bees, and the Sandarach 
or Bee-Bread, both which they are extremely greedy of as their Food, 
if not more than of Honey. I have had more than one Experiment 
of this Matter, where the young Brood hath been eaten by the Mice, 
and the Honey left. But where there is one Hive deſtroyed by break- 
ing open at the Crown, I believe there are an hundred by their enter- 
ing in at the Meuth of the Hive. 

1. As to the Mouſe entering in at the Mouth of the Hive, it is oc- 
caſioned by an ill Cuſtom, v. to cut a dee N one of the 
KRounds of Straw, about an Inch and half high, and as much in 
Breadth ; which Miſtake, inſtead of keeping the Mouſe out of the 
Hive, will let in two at a Time. Now the Way to remedy this, is 
not to leave Room enough for a Mouſe to enter ; then ſhall you be 
ſecure from this pernicious Enemy. When you have bought a new 
Hive, firſt try it upon the Stool whilſt empty, where you deſign to ſet 
your Swarm, whether your Hive has not a Hollowneſs ſomewhere or 


other in the Skirt, deep enough for Bees to go in and out at 5, for 
ere 
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there are but few ſo exactly made, but ſuch a Hollowneſs may. be 
found in the Skirt deep enough for that Purpoſe ; if fo, tis very well, 
our Work is done to your Hand without cutting, only mark that 
ide where the Hollowneſs is, that when your Bees are hived, you 
may know which Side of the Hive to turn outward : This Hol. 
neſs muſt be almoſt half an Inch high; if it ſhould be much ſhal- 
lower, the Drones, or Male Bees, could not paſs in and out ; and if 
it ſhould be but a little above half an Inch, the Mouſe will invade 
them. But if you have no ſuch Hollowneſs in the Skirt of the Hive, 
then you have the Choice of three Ways to make it : Cut a Notch 
in your Straw Hive, not through the Roundal as before, but ſome- 
what leſs, or at leaſt not more than half an Inch in Depth, and four 
Inches in Length, that they may have Room enough to paſs in and 
out by one another, and not hinder their Labours. Or thus : Lay 
two ſmall Bits of Tobacco-Pipe on the fore Part of your Stool, and 
then ſet the fore Part of the Hive on them, fo will your Hive be 
raiſed at what Height you 17 by the Bigneſs or Smallneſs of the 
Pieces of Pipe; then, with Lime and Hair, plaiſter up all but four 
Inches in the Front, for the Bees to play in and out at : And this lat- 
ter Way I approve of before the former. But the beſt Way of 
all, for thoſe that keep Bees in Straw Hives, and will be at the Charge 
of it, is to ſend all your Hives to the Cooper, and let them ſet a nar- 
row Hoop of an Inch on every Hive, by drilling Holes through the 
Edge of the Hoop, and ſo driving wooden Pins, like Skewers, fo 
that they may drive two or three Inches into the Skirt of the Straw, 
Hive, and it will be very faſt, and then you may at your own Leiſure 
d Pleaſure, cut a Notch almoſt half an Inch high, and four Inches: 
droad, as before. But if you are forced to uſe any of your old Hives, 
that have ready thoſe deep Notches cut in them, turn the Notch to 
one Side, and fill it up with Lime and Hair, and follow the former Di- 
regions. But, however, it may not be amiſs to ſet a Mouſe-Trap in 
very Bee-Garden, according to the Advice of the famous Dr. Butler; 
— at the Mice cannot get into your Hives, and ſo can do you 
no great Damage; yet, if they harbour about the Bee-Garden, they 
are an Offence to the Bees. Suffer no mag ng, or any Thin 
elſe, about the Bee-Garden, that is likely to harbour Mice. -But 
ſee Company 4 ; therefore muſt leave, till another Opportu- 
nity, telling you of the other Enemies of the Bees, and what further 
Particulars I have to ſay about them. | 2 
Sophron, I regret, Sir, having your Converſation interrupted ; for 
there is a wide Difference between your's and common Chit-chat 
Converſation, as you always leave me the wiſer for your Diſcourſe. 
Sophia. I am ſure, Mr. Worthy, I may join my Brother in ſaying 


e ſame. TAS 
Worthy. Tam glad that my Converſation gives you any Pleaſure or 
Improvement ; but I would have no Compliments beſtowed upon 
me, therefore will take my Leave without further Ceremony. 


. O. x. 


CONVER- 
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| 0 Won rur. SorPHRON, SOPHIA« 
Wart by. ] Think in our laſt Converſation we broke off in ſpeaking 


of the Enemies of the Bees. ——I then mentioned 

Mouſe as one of their Enemies, and the Way to guard again it. 
The Moth is alſo their Enemy. I mean the winged Moth, which 
_ conveys its Eggs under the Skirts of the Hive; where, being pre- 
ſerved from Cold by the Heat of the Bees, they become a very 

large grey Maggot. I have ſeen ſome of them exceed an Inch in 
Length, and they, much perplex, offend, and hinder the Bees ; for 
though, if the Bees are very luſty, they will hale them out, as they 
come forth from under into the Hive, as I have often ſeen three or 
four, joining their Forces together; till they have got one clear of the 
Hive, and then fly away with it as far as they can; yet if the Stock 
of Bees are but weak, theſe many Times will keep them ſo, and 
increaſing in Numbers, breed on the Stool under the Hive, and at laſt 

o into the Combs, and breed on that Side where there are feweſt 

ees. To prevent this Miſchief, let every Hive be carefully plaiſter'd 
all round the Skirt of the Hive, to the Board of the Stool or Houſe, 
with a little well-tempered fine Lime and Hair, with a ſmooth Knife; 
ſo will there not be Room for the Moths to get under the Skirts of 
the Hive, to lay their Eggs : But you ſhould, notwithſtanding this 
Precaution, take Care and examine all the weak Hives in March and 

September, by taking them up gently in your Hand, and ſetting them 
. down ſoftly near by, leaving the Place Roan where they ſtood ; ſo with 

a Wang, or coarſe Cloth, rub away the Maggots, it there be any, or 
any other Filth, dead Bees, Pieces of Combs, c. and then ſoftly 

ut them down in their Place again ; ſo will you do your poor 
on; a good Kindneſs, and fave them much Labour, and do yourſelf 
no Harm, 

The Earwig is alſo a pernicious and very offenſive Enemy to the 
Bees, and lay their Young in the ſame Manner as the Moth, under 
the Skirt of the Hive, andin little Crannies about the Mouth of the 
Hive ; and often they make very bold with them, (their Coat being 
Armour Proof againſt the Spear of the Bee) and enter in at the 
Mouth, or any other Place underneath the Skirt, if there be Room, 
and in poor Hives aſcend even to the Combs themſelves. The Re- 
medy — them is the ſame as with the Moth before ſpoken of, 
and at the ſame Time of the Vear; ſo that when you ſearch for the 
Moth's Young, you cannot miſs at the ſame Time to meet with the 
young Maggots bred of the Earwig, which are much like them. 

The Hornet is, to the Bees, as a Bird of Prey is to the ſmall 
Birds. I never ſaw one of them venture into the Hive for Honey; 
but he will ſeize on a fingle Bee, on or near the Mouth of the Hive, 
and like a Hawk carry it away in his Claws, and eat it. But of the 
Hornet there cometh no great Miſchief: However, the beſt Wa 
1s to kill them, if you find any hankering about your Bees; which 
is not hard to do, they being but flow of Motion; or ſpoil their Neſts, 
if you hear any near you. * Tm 

. 9 
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The Waſp is a more dangerous Enemy, if they come to be nume- 
rous, as in dry Summers they are; but frequent Rains do much 
hinder their Increaſe, by chilling their Brood, and wetting their 
Combs, and ſometimes drowning the whole Neft of both Old and 
Young together, ' 'They do little Harm in May and June : Indeed 

they will come about the Hive, but hardly ever attempt to go in, but 
pitch on the Ground, and ſeize on any dead Bee they can find, tear- 
ing her like a Vulture, eat a Part of her, and then fly away with the 
rel of their Prey: But in June and July they are both older and 
bolder, and will venture into the Hive to rob and fteal ; but their 
" Fool's Coat, and hoarſe Voice, doth ſoon diſcover them; and the 
Bees ſeizing upon them, two or three at a Time, they down with 
their Houſe, and lay their fine Feathers in the Duft; though you 
| ſhall ſee that ſometimes they will break away, though two or three 
have hold of them, being much ſtronger than a ſingle Bee, and ſo will 
make their Eſcape; for now all the Stocks keep diligent Watch and 
Ward at the Porch of their Houſe, and tis no eaſy Matter for a Waſp 
to paſs in without being examined by their Centinels; but they be- 
ing * of Honey, and bold Intruders, will venture in, though they 
come ſhort Home; but if once they get frequent Admittance, as 
they often will in weak Stocks, (their Guard at the Door being flen- 
der) they will never leave them ; but daily augmenting their Forces, 
they will break open the ſealed Combs; after which the other Bees 
Will, upon ſmelling the freſh Honey, come in, and ſhare the Spoil 
with them, which you miay always know ; for by lifting up the Hive 
in the Evening, you will fee Abundance of ſmall Bits of Wax fallen 
down to the Stool, and about the Mouth of the Hive, not unlike the 
Saw-Duſt of Deal Boards; and the only Way then, is to take them. 
Now, to fecure your Bees from the Waſps, is to leſſen the Number 
of theſe Waſps, and that is by deſtroying thoſe large ones that you 
ſhall often ſee in May, (but never appear but one at a Time) every 
one of theſe being a Mother 5 carries a Neſt about her, ſo that 
you deſtroy as many Neſts of Waſps; but ſome of theſe muſt eſcape, 
and will make a Neſt, and breed many; therefore, whenever you 
hear of a Neſt in your Neighbourhood, be careful to deſtroy them 
with ſcalding Water, or by digging them in, and tread the Ground in 
hard upon them; or, if in a Tree, let them be deſtroyed with 
Brimſtone Matches. 08 N bs 4207 6 „ 
The Swallow is a great Deſtroyer of Bees, and doth catch them 
Aying, and eat them, and convey them to her young ones, for which 
I know no 1 but however, deſtroy their Neſts in the Chim- 
nies, and your Loſs will be the leſs. n 
There is yet another Enemy which paſſes almoſt unſuſpected, which 
doth deſtroy Abundance of Bees; and that is the Sparrow; eſpeci- 
ally in their breeding Time. The Manner of ſeizing their Prey is 
thus: They come hopping on the Ground before your Bees; and if 
they find none pitched on the Ground, they jump up and take them 
flying, and away to the Neft with one, and come and fetch another. 
Indeed all the Time of Sn young ones, both Voung and Old 
have their Living chiefly upon Bees The beſt Way to prevent; at 
leaſt a good Part of this Miſchief, is to encourage Boys in the Spring- 
Time to ſpoil their Neſts; and, for now and then a few Farthings te 
the Eeys, you may have all the Nefts near you deſtroyed. 85 W 
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| Sophron. Pray, Sir, from what Cauſe do what we call Swarms of 
Bees ariſe ? | 10 Gf 203 £551 M 39a ano 
Worthy. Swarms of Bees are a Part of the Bees in a Hive, either 
wholly young ones, or, as ſome think, ſome old ones mixed with 
them ; which, when the Hive. by the Increaſe of the Young is be- 
come too full to contain them, generouſly leave the Have. and its 

Treaſures, in order to ſeek a Habuation elſewhere. |  .; * - 

The two, ſwarming. Months generally are May and 7, | 
there are ſometimes Swarms in April, and very often in. Fuly. Thoſe 
in April are in great Danger (if cold Weather ſhould. follow their 
Swarming) to be ſtarved, before they get any. Thing to begin Houſe. 
keeping withal. | Thoſe that ſwarm in July, though they are in no 
Danger of ſudden Want, Haney-gathering being then plenty every 
where, yet are they in great Danger in t Winter following, fo 
Fear, leſt having ſo ſhort a Summer of it, they ſhould not have ga- 
thered Honey enough to ſerye,them till the next Spring. 

The Reaſon of their ſwarming,.is for Want of Room in the Hive; 
for when they have bred ſo many chat the Hive will not contain 
them, then, after they have lain out a while in a large Bunch at the 
Mouth of the Hive, in a fine warm Day generally they ſwarm ; but 
as there is no general Rule without an Exception, fo here you will 
ſometimes find they will not ſwarm, though they are very full, and 
lie out in a Bunch at the Mouth af the Hive as ig. as, your Head ; 
and this they do for a Month together, though the Weather prove 
ever ſo favourable, and will not warm. The Reaſon, is, there is no 
Queen ready to go forth with the Swarm: Some Accident or other 
hath happened to the Royal Brood within; an et will rather ne- 
ver ſwarm at all, than go off without their beloved oyerneſs. : 

The beſt Time of hiving your Swarm, is ö as ſoon as 
are moſt of them pitched ; and this Way commonly prevents their 
flying away: For you muſt note, that the Bees are proven provided 
of a Place which they defign for their Habitation before they ſwarm 
either in ſome hollow Tree, or in the hollow Part of ſome old Build- 
auß or in ſome Hive, perhaps a Mile or two diſtant from you, where 

er Bees have died, and left their Combs; which the Swarm have 
already provided, by cleanſing out all the Filth of the dead Bees, or 
whatever elſe may be offenſive to their cleanly Nature; and they 
only pitch on the Tree near you to gather all together, that they may 
away — to their pre — Houſe. I have had a ſtrange 
warm of Bees come into m — * and fly directly into a Hive of 
old Combs, which they had ery Day at Work upon, tocleanſe 
and make fit for them, for fourteen — fore; — Day about 
an hundred or more hard at Work, pulling out and clearing the 
Hive of dead Bees, old Sandarach, and Moths; and when quite 
clean, as I expected, the Swarm came, and went into their thus pre- 
| pared Houſe : But, however, though they always provide themſelves 
of a Houſe before they ſwarm, and take much Pains about it, yetif 
you are early enough in your taking the Swarm, and your Hive be 
clean, and not too old, they finding themſelyes unawares in a conve- 
nient Houſe, have no Mind genera . leave it; though ſometimes 
they will, and give you a great deal of Trouble, and loſe them at 
laſt. But if they riſe again out of your Hive, either the ſame Day, 
or the next, as ſometimes they wi and pitch again on @ Tree — 
| 2 | , 
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du, then be ſure hive them not in the ſame Hive, for 'tis plain they 
Jad ſome Diſlike to it. | | 
The Manner of taking them into your Hive is various, according 
to the pitching of the Swarm. If your Swarm pitch upon a Tree 
that is pretty high, and be upon a fingle Bough, then the beſt Way to 
take them, is wich a very ſharp Knife to cut off the Twi gently» 
elſe you will ſcatter the Bees ; and lay it down on a Napkin under 
that 5g, # 'Tree they were cut from, or as near it as you can, and 
gently et your Hive over it; ſo will they undiſturbed crawl up, and 
ive themſelves ; ſo that you have nothing more to do, than in the 
Evening to remove them to their Place. But the general Way of 
hiving them, is to hold the Hive under them, and ſhake them in; 
and having a Napkin, and a Stick to keep up one Side of the Hive, 
ſet them down on it : But let it be under the ſame 'Tree always, that 
the Bees rer about it (which they will always do more or leſs) 
may be within Hearing of the Swarm, and ſo go down to them, 
which they will naturally do: But if you ſet down the Swarm at 
any great Diſtance from the Place where they pitched, many will be 
, Or at leaſt return Home again, which will be a leflening of the 
Swarm. But if the Swarm part, and pitch Part of them on one 
Tree, and Part on another, (as ſometimes they will) that you may 
not be at a Loſs what to do in ſuch a Caſe, take the Directions ſol- 
lowing :---Hive the two Parcels in two ſeveral Hives, and then let 
them itand within Hearing of one another; and *tis very likely that 
before Night comes, they will ſave you any further Trouble, by go- 
ing all into that Hive where the Queen is. | 5 
I muſt not omit to direct you about managing of the Caſts, or ſe, 
cond Swarms z which, as they are commonly ordered, come to little 
or no Profit, Now there is not, I think, ſcarcely one Caſt in l 
that will gather Honey enough to keep them till the next Spring, ſo 
that they are generally taken up at the taking Time with the old 
Stocks; but they have ſo little Honey in them, that they turn to no 
Account. Now the Way to make ſomething of them, (and pray be- 
lieve me, for it will be to your great woe.” is thus: Put two 
or three of theſe Caſts together in one Hive, and ſo they will become 
a good Stock, perhaps as good as any one of your Swarms, and ſtand 
over the Year very well. The Manner how to perform this ſeemin 
difficult Work is very eaſy. When you have a Caſt, or ſecon 
Swarm, take it into the Hive, as you do the Swarms, and put it into 
its Place; then, perhaps, two or three Days after, or a Week, you 
may have another Caſt up and pitched :. Let this ſecond Caſt he 
hived by itſelf alſo in an empty Hive, and ſet under the Tree where 
it pitched, as before, till Night; then you muſt put this ſecond Caſt 
to the firſt, thus: Spread a Napkin, about Ten o'Clock at Night, 
on the Ground, cloſe by the Stool of the firſt Caſt, then lay a Stick 
acroſs the Napkin ; then fetch your ſecond. Caſt, that ſwarmed that 
Day, and with a ſtrong Stroke on the Stick which lies acroſs the 
Napkin, knock out all the Bees, which come all out at that one 
Stroke upon the Napkin in a broad Lump; then, throwing the 
Jive out of your Hand, take your firſt Caſt off from the Stool, and 
- ſet over the Bees on the Napkin; ſo will they, in about half an Hour, 
all crawl up, and become one Family: If any of them (as ſometimes 
© they will) hang about the Outſides of the Hive, let them with a 


Wing 
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Wing be bruſhed off upon the Napkin, and they will ſoon go to 
their Fellows ; ſo, about Eleven or Twelve o' Clock, take up the 
Hive, and put it in its Place; ſo have you two Caſts in one Hive: In 
the ſame Manner you may put a third and a fourth, and ſo you may 
have a ſtrong Hive of Bees for the next Year; for if they are in 
ſmall Parcels, they can do no Good; for out of ſo ſmall a Parcel as 
one Caſt, when all their Offices are provided for, there are ſo few to 
ather Honey, that little can be done ; ſome muſt be appointed to 
eep the Brood warm, in order to Breeding ; ſome to [448 Court 
with the Queen; ſome to keep Guard at the Mouth of the Hive, to 
8 away Thieves. But when, by this Means of doubling the 
Caſts, you have augmented your Numbers, they will have to ſpare to 
ſupply every Occaſion, and ſufficient to gather Honey for the Fa- 
mily, ſtand all the Winter, and ſwarm the next Spring as well as any 
of the other Stocks: The greater Quantity of Bees there are toge- 
ther, the better they are able to provide for themſelves : My Mean- 
ing 1s, that one Peck of Bees in one Hive, will get much more Ho- 
ney than two half Pecks will do in two Hives. The Reaſon why we 
ut them together in the Evening, or ſo late, is, becauſe by this 
3 we prevent two great Inconveniencies. Firſt, If it were in 
the Day, and they found ſuch a Diſturbance in the Hive, though the 
firſt Swarm that was at Home, and had made ſome Works, would, 
- *tis probable, ſtand its Ground, yet 'tis very likely the ſecond would 
Tiſe again, and, perhaps, fly quite away; whereas, being in the Night, 
they cannot riſe, but all Night crawling one among another, they are 
united into one Monarchy, under one Overn ; for they diſpatch the 
ueen of the ſecond Caſt moſt commonly before the next Morning, 
and caſt her out, though not always dead: Sometimes I have found 
her on the Ground alive, but never without her Guards about her 
about two or three hundred, more or leſs, according to the Bigneſs of 
the Caſt ſhe belonged to; which Guard 4e Corps never leave her till 
ſhe is dead : For though the whole Swarm is confuſed with the other, 
yet thoſe whoſe immediate Buſineſs it was at that Time to guard their 
Sovereign, are ſo faithful in diſcharging of that Truſt, that they ven- 
ture their own Lives for her Safety; and though on the Ground with 
their Queen in the Night, in Danger of being chilled to Death, yet, 
to preſerve their Sovereign from Cold or Danger, they all cling fo 
cloſe about her, that they ſeem to be one entire Creature; and *tis 
with ſome Difficulty that I have got them apart, to ſave the Bees, 
and put them to their Fellows; which you may eaſily do, when you 
have got away the Quan, but not before. But if you put two 
Swarms or Caſts together in the Day-time, you will ſee the moſt 
dreadful Battle betwixt them that is poſſible to be conceived, to the 
42 Danger of both Swarms or Caſts; for they will never give over 
fighting in the Hive, and out of the Hive, till one of the Queens is 
killed, and perhaps not then neither; for many of theſe ſmall War- 
riors will not preſently know that the other Queen is dead, and ſo 
will keep on fighting to Death for their own Queen: For till the 
veen of the Hive doth come to know it, and cauſe the Retreat to 
be ſounded in her Camp, there is no giving over fighting : But then 
admitting all the Subjects of the flain Queen to Grace, they become 
one Family, But this great Hazard, Miſchief, and the Loſs of ſo 
| many 
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many 8 8 muſt fall in the Battle, is prevented by doing this Buſi - 
at Night. r 
Many are the Ways that Country People have of dreſſing the Hive, 
before they nut the Bees into it; ſome with ftrong Beer, others with 
Water and Salt, others with rubbing the Infide of the Hive with 
Fennel ; ſome with Baum : But the beſt Way, 'if you will do any 
Thing to the Hixe at all, (for they will like it well enough if it be but 
clean) is to xnb it very. rd all over with a coitrfe Cloth, to get off 
the Jooſe Straus, or any Thing elſe that will come off with rubbing ; 
and, then, with a little Water and TORE: let the Hive be rubbed 
only in the upper Part, which may make them the more willing toaſ- 
gend. The Reaſon why youſhould rub and cleanſe the Hive very well 
befote you 1 Swarm in it, is to fave theſe cleanly Creatures a 
great deal. of Labour, which elſe they muſt take to clean it. Nay, 
when * have done what you can for them this Way, they will have 
much Work to do before they will think it fit for their Dwelling; as 
appears, if you take Notice of the Place where the Hive ſtood with 
the Swarm on the Napkin the fixſt Day: There you will fee Abun- 
dance of ſhort Bits of Straw, gnawed off by the Rees that ſtood out 
in their Way) with their Fangs: And if you will lay your Ear to the 
Hive any Time of the Night her they have ſwarmed, you ſhall 
hear them very buſy about this Work all Night long. | | 
Twice a Year you ought toexamine all your Hives, or Colonies ; 
that is, in September and April; but chiefly in September, that being 
the moſt, proper, Month: And when you have examined all by liftin 
them up, you will eaſily know which of them want feeding. Thoſe 
that you have.Reaſon to think weigh twenty Pounds and upwards, 
need none pf your, Help. But if you want Bees, and find ſome 
Stacks poor in Honey, but full of. Bees, in September, then you muſt 
er how much they ſtand in Need of, to keep them till next 
Spring; and then give it them, either all togetiler in a large Diſh, or 
every Day a, large Plate full, till you have given them their full 


antity. 

The Manner of feeding them 1s thus carefully to be obſerved. 
iFirſt, Prepare your Honey thus: Take fix Pounds of Honey, and a 
Pint oſ Water, and ſet it over the Fire to melt; and when it is well 
melted and mixed together, then pour it out into your Diſh, or Plate; 
and, when cold, put it under the Bees thus: If it be only a Plate, 
which will hold about a Pound, then with three or four Pieces of 
white Paper, cover the greateſt Part of 05:1 "chr in the Plate, and 
then go with it to your Bees; and gently lifting'up one Edge of your 
Hive, ſlide your Plate under; and ſo every Day, till the Hive hath 
the Quantity allotted it. Obſerve, that the next Morning after you 
| have put Baer your Plate, you may take it out again as clean and dry 
as if the Honey had never been init, Thus will they carry it up, and 
lay it in the Combs againſt a needy Time; where they can come at it, 
. without running an 1 But if you find that your Hive wants 
any —— s four or five Pounds) then *tis a good Way to take 


. . three or four old dry Honey Combs, and put in a large Diſh that 
will hold all the Honey; and lifting up the Hive, ſet it on the Diſh ; 
and in about twenty-four, Hours they will have cleared it, not by eat- 
e it up, but by carry ing it up into their Combs, and ſafely lodging 
— 4 1 5 MIS bis » * It 
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It there for their Winter Store. I gave this very Year about fre 
Pounds of Honey, all at once, to one of my weak Colonies, 

Now the Reaſon why we melt Honey with Water, is, becauſe 
otherwiſe the Bees, though they would come down and eat a little of 
it, yet could they carry none of it into their Combs; and ſo it would 
do them little or no Service. By melting as before, with Water, 
you bring the Honey (which was before very hard) to the Conſiſtence 
of Honey, as it is in Summer; and fo they are able to carry it ug 
into their Stote-Houſes. 22 Wy | 

September is the beſt Month to feed your Bees: Not but it may 
happen that there may be as good a Time in October, though not or- 
dinarily ſo, It muſt not be in a very cold Time, nor in froſty Wea- 
ther; for that will not do, becauſe the Bees will not come down to 
it; or if they do, will be much damaged . Cold: Not in a hot 
Day, when the Bees are much APfoad, but in a moderate Time, 
when few Bees are Abroad; becauſe if it ſhould be in a hot Day that 
you give them the Honey, the other Bees ſmelling the freſh Honey, 
will crowd in upon your weak Stock, not only tor a Share of their 
preſent Feaſt, but by that Means diſcovering their Weakneſs, would 


never leave them as long as they have a Drop of Honey-left: There 


fore it muſt be very moderate Weather ; and the very beſt Time for 
Feeding, is in a warm Rain, in the Month of September, putting your 
Honey under about Seven o'Clock at Night; ſowill they immediately 
fall to Work to carry it up into their Combs, and continue the 
greateſt Part of the Night in that Work, and ſo be in no Danger of 
the above- mentioned Diſaſter. When you have thus examined, and 
fed all that want feeding, in September, you ought to cloſe up your 
Hives all round with Mortar, meme the Place where they go in. 
and out at. And it is to be hoped, if you have done your Work 
well, you will have nothing more todo for thenr till after-they have 
done a great deal for you, and requited your Care by their unwearied 
Labours the next Summer. But, however, you ought in April to ex- 
amine them again, and ſee if you have not been a little too ſparing in 
your Feeding the foregoing September; and if you find it fo, (according 
to a vulgar Proverb, We ought not to loſe a Ship for a Halfpenny-worth of 
Jar, ) give them another Plate or two, obſerving the betore-mentioned. 
Rules; or elſe, perhaps, for Want of giving them one Pound of Ho- 
ney now, you may loſe a good early Swarm, and the Stock itſelf, 
with fifty or ſixty Pounds of Honey. But, as mentioned before, the 
feeding them in Hives has not always the defired Succeſs. 
I will now tell you of their Wars and Fighting, and of the Meang 
to prevent this fatal Calamity. _ | | 
ophia, Of their Fighting, Mr. Worthy ! why I think you have 
told us that they are very peaceable Creatures. 


Worthy, True, I did fo, and ſo I think them to be; but they have | 


in them ſo eager a Deſire of Honey, that when by a warm Day in 
the Springs before the Flowers are blown, and in Autumn, when'they 
are all gone off, they are called forth to ſeek for it ; and after range 
ing the Fields, Gardens, and Meadows, they find none, they will, 
with the Hazard of their Lives, venture for ſome of it into the 
Stocks of other Bees; but they generally do this far from Home, 
though ſometimes they will doit in their own'Neighbourhood. They 
very rarely aſſault a very ſtrong Stock, but filch and ſteal among — 
| . | W 


broken Bulk; but 'tis ten to one in three or four 2 your 


Hive, and going out wit 
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weak ones. Now, though every Stock, nay the weakeſt, do kee 
Guard in warm Weather, yet ſome of theſe robbing Bees will thru 
in by the Guard, and whilſt the Centinels are attacking and examin- 
ing ſome of the bold Intruders, others will ſlip in and rob and fteal ; 
and being animated by their own Succeſs, they renew their Aſſault 
the next warm Day with greater Forces, carrying every Day more 


and more, till they have broken Bulk, hat is, torn open the ſealed 


Combs. Not that the Bees thus aſſaulted are all this while idle, 


and tamely ſuffer themſelves to be thus pillaged ; no, they ftoutly 
renew the Fight every Time they come, in which many are ſlain ; 


they double their Guards at the Porch of their Hive, and engage the 


Aſlailants both within and without the Hive, ſo that you ſee a moſt 
dreadful Battle betwixt the true Bees belonging to the Stock, and 


theſe robbing Bees, which will never give over, if once 4 * 
ive is 

quite ruined. Sometimes, after ſuch ſtriving and fighting, you find 
all quiet, only every Day Bees ſtriving to get in at the Mouth of the 
great Difficulty, becauſe of the preſſing of 

others to go in; ſo that ſometimes, if the Paſſage in the Hive be but 
ſmall, you will ſee a Bunch of Bees (all ſtriving who ſhould get in 


foremoſt) as big as one's Fiſt. The Cauſe of which is this : In one 
of the foregoing Days of Battle, the Queen Bee belonging to the aſ- 


ſaulted Stock did loſe her Life; at which Time, as ſoon as it was 
known to all her Subjects, there was no more Fighting, or Reſiſtance, 
but all became one People with the Robbers, and away they go with 
them, richly laden with their own Spoils, leaving the Hive empty of 
Bees, and unguarded, returning every Day with theſe their new Ac- 
uaintance to pillage their old Caſtle, and carry their [Treaſure to 
their now new gings; and this cauſes the 'Throng at the Porch 
of the Hive to get 1n ; for there being Honey to be had within for 
fetching, and now no Oppoſition from within, they follow their 
Work with great Diligence ; for the Bees will not fight one Stroke 
longer to defend their Hive and Honey, than they have their 2 
to animate and command them, looking upon themſelves, and all 
their Treaſure, not worth defending, or any longer contending for, 
after the Loſs of their Sovereign. So, whenever you ſee Thin 
come to this Paſs, and a Throng at the Door, go at Night, when all 
are returned Home, and lift up the Hive ; but you will find it to be 
a Houſe without Inhabitants, though perhaps it may (at leaſt ſome of 


the Rooms) be tolerably well furniſhed with Goods, which you having 


moſt Right unto, may take for your Pains, By this Diſcovery you 
will fave all the Honey that is left in the Hive, which otherwiſe would 
every Day be fetched away till it was gone: Beſides, it prevents a 
Deceit upon yourſelf ; for ſeeing Bees go in and out, you are apt to 
think you have there a good Stock of Bees, when indeed there are 
no Bees at all, but theſe Thieves all Day; and at Night there are 
none, neither true Men nor Robbers. But this Fighting and Rob- 
bing is not at all Times alike, but is more or leſs fierce, as the Hive 
is more or leſs ſtrong that is aſſaulted ; for if there be but few Bees, 
they are ſoon overcome ; but if many, they will make a vigorous 
Reſiſtance, and you may ſee Thouſands ſlain on the Ground. 
Another Cauſe of their Fighting is, when they are overcome in 
Battle by the Robbers, and forced to leave their Hive, __ ww for 
5 —— | hemſelves 
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themſelves where they can, (for they never join with the Robbers, 
unleſs their Queen be ſlain) then their Queen and oy fly about 
till they find another Bee-Garden, by their exquiſite Smell, whereinto 
they immediately enter; and now being by their neceſſitous Condi- 
tion (being without Houſe or Harbour) become deſperate, they ſeize 
ſometimes upon one, and ſometimes more Hives, and endeavour to 
get in to dwell there; for generally this ſad Work is in the Fall of 
the Leaf, when it is too late for them to begin . e for 
themſel ves; ſo that theſe poor Bees, who are juſt now ruihed by 
Robbers, (as it often happens to honeſt Men) are forced to be Rob- 
bers of others: But here they are in no better Caſe z for the other 
Bees finding theniſelves ſo ſuddenly aſſaulted with fuch Numbers, 
they take the Alarm; the Trumpet of War is ſounded, the War- 
riors are called forth; and being animated by their Queen, and 
the Deſperateneſs of their Condition, if they ſhould be overcome, 
they, with inexpreſſible Valour, oppoſe themſelves to their Aſſailants, 
where, in a very ſhort Time, you ſhall ſee the Ground covered with 
theſe Warriors. About twelve or fourteen Years ago, as I was at 
Dinnerwith my Family, there was one knocked at the Gate, an 
told me there was a Swarm of Bees flown into my Garden, in Hopes 
as I 2 to have ſome Reward for telling the News : 

ut this being the Month of Auguſt I knew they muſt be a Com- 
pany of Robbers, and ſo told my Intelligencer ; but he replied, he 
b 


knew it was a Swarm, for he had rang them with-a Pan half a Mile, 

y which I knew it was indeed a Nation of Robbers, who had been 
diſpoſſeſſed by ſome ſtronger than themſelves ; and going into my 
Garden, I found it ſo to my Coſt, for they made a ſad Diſturbance 
among my Bees, ſeizing upon ſeveral Hives; but more eſpecially one, 
where you might have ſeen the dreadful Battle deſcribed by the Poet, . 
in Words to this Parpoſe : a 


With Shouts the Bees to Courage each excite, 
And martial Clangors call them out to fight. _ 
With hoarſe Alarms the hollow Camp rebounds, 
That imitate the Trampet's angry Sounds. 
'Their Queen's and Country's Honour calls them forth, 
Do 2 your — ow 5 200 Worth. 48 
On their ſharp Bea et their pointed Stings, 
Eager of Fight, they tremble with dale Wings. 
Some lead the Van, and ſome bring up the Rear, 
And nimble Horſemen ſcour the Fields of Air; 
Advancing ftrait into the Fields of Light, - 

Their — Squadrons meet in mortal Fight: 
FRaMeng they fall from high, and wounding wound, 
nd Heaps of flaugbter'd Soldiers bite the Ground) 

Till hollow Murmur of their 28 Bells 
Sounds a Retreat, and tolls them to their Cells. 


In the Midſt of this dreadful Battle, I was forced to go in amongſt 
Chem to do what I could for my pooh aſſaulted Bees; but I could af. 
rd them little Help in this ſo fadden and violent Invaſion: Some 
2 « p the wy, of my aſſaulted Bees, to prevent 
Y 


fimes I quite ſtopp 
the entering in of the Robbers; but then I kept out the true _ 


} 
, 
; 
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alſo. But ſtrange indeed it was to ſee, theſe deſperate Thieves, when 
they were ſtopped out, would ſeize upon the Crown of the Hive, the 
Bottom, and Sides, any where, and ſometimes every where, and pull 
and tear the Straw to get in, like ſo many ravenous Vultures. You 
might, hear this pulling and tearing of the Straws of the Hives ſeve- 
ral Yards off; as much as to ſay, Ve will break open this Houſe ſome- 
ere; and if. you hinder us from coming in at the Door, we will break 
it open, either in the Top, Sides, or Foundation: Like a Detachment of 
8 ordered to go and poſſeſs themſelves of ſuch a Fort, or 
Caſtle, they try at the Gates; but if prevented there, they try all 
Places, Windows, Walls, nay, at laſt, if nothing elſe will do, they 
go to Work with their Scaling-Ladders, and enter at Top, and take 
it Sword in Hand; and though many of theſe brave Fellows muſt 
fall in this deſperate 31 yet on they muſt, be the Enterprize 
ever ſo hazardous; take it they muſt; there is no ſeeing of their Ge- 
neral on any other Terms: And thus it is with the Bees. Whilſt 
they were thus deſperately engaged, for Fear they ſhould ſeize on 
other Hives, I lifted up the Edge of that they were moſt about, and 
let them go in; and at Night, to prevent farther Miſchief, I burnt 
them all together, and took what Honey they had left mes Now 
this Kind of Robbing doth not very often happen; for truly, if it- 
did, there would be no Way for you to help yourſelt; they would do 
you great Damage, if you were ever Mer 
Now the Remedy againſt his Miſchief is as follows: Robbing 

Time is ſometimes ſooner, ſometimes later, according as the Summer 
is, and is always twice a Year, Spring & Fall; but that in the Spring 
is not much, in Compariſon with that which always, more or leſs, 
happens in the Fall of the Leaf; both which are in a great Meaſure 

*Sented by a timely Copping up of the Bees: I do not mean by 

op ing them up quite, for then you would do them great Damage: 
Firft, As they are a Creature endowed with Heart and Lungs, they 
ſtand in Need of Breathing; and fo ſtopping them up would hazard 
the Suffocation of the whole Stock -of Bees. And, Secondly, your 
ſtopping them up, would hinder the true Bees from going in and our 
to Labour; for though there is not much Honey to be had Abroad, 
and that is the Reaſon that Robbing doth begin, yet there is ſome to 
be had, ſo Shar you mul not ſtop them quite up; for thoſe, that do 
not turn Robbers, will continue their Labour as long as there is any 
Honey to be had; and truly none are apt to turn Robbers, till after 
Honey-gathering is over. R | 

You ſhall know the Robbers in the Beginning of their Work, if 

you obſerve them in Auguſt, and ſometimes in the latter Part of July, 
when they begin: 'You ſhall ſee when any Hive is attacked, by Rob- 
bers, they firit begin with a few; and theſe having but newly began 
their Trade of Robbing, are not very bold at firſt; but as if the 
carried Guilt along with them, as well as Fear, they try to pitc 
here, at this End of the landing Board, then at that, then at the 
Middle, gently touching and trying about, and immediately on the 
Wing again, and the true Bees catching at them, and ſometimes lay 
hold, and have them to long Examination, before they paſs Sentence 
of Death” on theſe Intruders; for dwelling peaceably under thei 
own Vine, and only enjoying the Fruit of their own Labours, the) 
cannot ll dow to believe any mould be ſo. unjult as to wy ey 
gn OJ erg e — 1 hy 8 4 hone 
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honeſt Repoſe, till by frequent Atttmpte of this Nature, they are 
made ſenſible to their Coſt, that it is: 
Time for to look about them, for both Right and Pro are in- 
vaded; ſo doubling their Guards, they are upon the Watch. Vou 
may, upon Examination, as ſaid before, always know theſe robbing 
Bees, by their cautious and timorous Way of pitching; they do not, 
as the true Bee, come at once, boldly pitch, and enter into the Porch, 
but dodge up and down, as if they would, without the Knowledge of 
the true Bee, ſteal in and fetch only one Load of Honey; but after 
they have got a — Party, (which, if they ſucceed, they always 
do, ) they then grow bolder. But to the main Buſineſs of ſtoppi 
them up, it is thus to be managed: As ſoon as ever you find any o 
thoſe Thieves before deſcribed begin to aſſault your Stalls, then 
ſtreighten | their Porches, by letting them only have Room for two 
Bees to go in and out at a Time, or about three Quarters of an Inch; 
which ſmall Porch, or Entrance, they can and will better defend 
_ againſt an Enemy, or Robbers, than they could a Paſſage of four 
Inches long. Thus you ought to do to all your Bees together, in the 
Roginning of Auguſt, or before. If you diſcover the Robbers in 


mooth Bit of Board made for that Purpoſe, about half an Inch 
ſquare at the leaſt End ; and an Inch broad, and half an Inch. thick 
at the other, and-about three Inches long : So putting in this Bit of 
Board a little Way at the Mouth of the Hive, with the ſmall End 
foremoſt, then have in Readineſs ſome Lime and Hair, and preſently , 
ſmooth up all the reſt of the Paſſage ; then gently draw out your Bit 
of Board, and you will have a Porch only ot half an Inch, or three 
uarters, according as you put your Bit of Board in, farther or leſſer 
ay; and fo let them ſtand all the Winter, and in the Spring, till 
robbing Time is over ; which generally is in the Beginning of 
April, many Times in the Middle of March, according as the Flow- 
ers do blow: For let them blow early or late, whenever it is that 
there is Plenty of — — in the Fields, (you may throw 
open your Porches again to four or five Inches) there will be no rob- 
bing of the Stalls. But if you find, that 1 
Stopping, they have ſtill an eager Mind to rob one particu ive, 
and that they make violent Aſſaults every Day upon it in great Num- 
bers, then it is a Sign indeed that they have pretty largely taſted of 
its Sweetneſs already; and notwithſtanding all your Care, it is ſtill 
in great Danger. Whereupon try , if it be not already too light for 
your farther Care; and if you find it heavy, and indeed worth ſaving, 
then there is but one Way left to try to preſerve it; and this muſt Be 
done with great Care and Cireumſpection; and that is, to ſtop the 
Hole quite up; but it muſt be in the Evening, when the Robbers are 
gone, and the true Bees are all within; and it muſt be with ſuch Ma- 
terials as will admit of their Breath to go in and out, though not of 
their Perſons. This is done three Ways; either by plaiſtering in 
with Mortar a Bit of Comb, or elſe by Quills thruſt in hard one by 
another, till you have filled the whole Porch ; or Pieces of TLobacca 
Pipes, thruſt in very hard one by another: So will the Bees be kept 
in, and the Robbers kept out; the Honey preſerved, and your Bees 
provided for, inſtead of being deftroyed. You will ſee 2 Day the 
robbing Bees come, and at „ no Reſiſtance at the * 
"2 


* 


ut too true that indeed tis 


ly, you are then to doit, and it is thus eaſily done: Take a taper. 
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try very eagerly to get in ; but after ſeveral Days Trial in vain, th 
grow Weary, and ſo leave it, and in about a Week wholly forget ith 
at which Time you _ open it again. 1 

Now, in doing this Buſineſs, here are ſeveral Things to be very 
carefully obſerved, or elſe you ſpoil all your Work, and ſo do more 
Harm than Good: For you muſt be careful, when you ſtop up your . 
Hive, that you plaiſter it all round the Bottom, and make all cloſe 
and ſecure every where elſe, for two Reaſons. Ni, Your Bees be- 
ing ſtopped up, will have an eager Deſire to take the Air, and fo will 
try every Part of the Hive, to make Way to get out; and will get 
out, if poſſibly hap can: But wherever they come out, either Bot- 
tom, or Top, or behind, they will go to no Place to go in again, but 
to the old Place where they have been uſed to go in and out at; which 
now they are prevented to do, by its being ſtopped up; and by their 
thronging to get in, you take them to be Robbers, and ſo deſtroy 
them. Secondly, The Robbers finding themſelves diſappointed, by 
being — out at the Mouth, will not fail to try your Hive or Box 
all __ » Top, and Bottom, to come at the Sweet they have already 
taſted of. ; 

Further, if you make Uſe of Quills, they muſt be very ſmall ; or 
elſe ſome of the Bees, as I have known, will thruſt themſelves through 
a large Quill, and not being able to get in again, are loſt : So that if 
you uſe Quills, they mult be ſmall, 'or ſome large Feathers amon 
them; I mean only the Clear of the Quills, or Feathers, with bot 
— cut off, that they may breathe through the hollow Part-of 

m. | 

I have now finiſhed what I can tell you about the Bees, and hope 
it has proved no unpleaſing or unuſeful Entertainment to you. 

. Sopryron, I aſſure you, Sir, without Compliment, TI have found 
more Entertainment from it, than if I had ſpent the Time with my 
Gun and Pointer in the Fields. 7 - © T9709 | 

- Sephia. And I, Sir, than if Thad ſpent it with a Pack of Cards. 

erthy. It gives me Pleaſure to find ſuch Sentiments in both of 
you. In Truth, the faſhionable Amuſements you have mentioned, 
pecially Cards) can afford no true Entertainment to the Mind. 
ut the en the Works of Nature, particularly the Inſtincts 
and Polity of many living Creatures, and the wonderful Methods 
they make Uſe of for their Suſtenance and Saſety, will give a real 
and high Delight to a rational Soul. And as it is next to impoſſible 
to turn our Thoughts to the Obſervation of theſe Creatures, without 
lifting them up at the ſame Lime, in Adoration of Him who formed 
them, this will in a Manner ſanctify our Pleaſures, and turn even our 
Entertainment or Diverſions into a Sacrifice to our Makes. 

Sophron, To this too may be added, the Obſervation you made be- 
fore, Sir, that the Conduft of many Animals affords uſeful Leſſons to 
Men. I ſhall learn I believe from the Bees, which you have told us 
never miſs one ſingle Opportunity of ering Honey, not to negle& 
any Opportunity of doing that which I ought to do. When, through 
Indolence, I am inclined to neglect any Opportunity of Improve- 
ment, or of doing Good, I ſhall reflect, that the Bees never negle& 
one Hour of Sun-ſhine to collect their Honey, and reproach myſelf 
with having leſs Virtue and Reſolution than they. If I ſhould be 
inclined to be ſelfiſh, and to turn my Regard only to myſelf, I 2 
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I ſhall reflect how the Bees all labour for the general Advantage, and 
8 myſelf with having leſs: Public · ſpiritedneſs than thoſe In- 


Sophia. As to my Part, I hope ſhall, from the admizable Conduct 
of the Queen Bee, {for I will have it that the Regularity amongſt 
them proceeds from her l learn to exerciſe Prudence, Oeco- 
nomy, and Neatneſs, in the ae dent of the Family I ſhall be 
Miſtreſs of, and regulate it with due Decorum, and to the beſt Ad- 
vantage: And if I ſhould feel myſelf inclined at any Time to con- 
trary Diſpoſitions, I ſhall quicken myſelf up, with thinking what a 
Shame it will be for me to be Jeſs excellent than the Queen Bee. I 
have indeed turned my Thoughts to the Inſtructions which the Ani- 
mals afford us, ever fince I read the Introduction to Mr. Ga v's Fa- 
bles ; which has made fo ſtrong an Impreſſion upon me, that I be- 
lieve I can repeat it now. I think it begins thus: 


Remote from Cities liv'd a Swain, | 
Unvex'd with all the Cares of Gain; 
His Head was ſilver d o'er with Age, 
And long Experience made him fage ; 
In Summer's Heat and Winter's Cold 
He fed his Flock and pen'd the Fold, 
His Hours in chearful Labour flew, 
Nor Envy nor Ambition knew; | 
His Wiſdom and his honeſt Fame 19 
Through all the Country rais'd his Name. 
A deep Philoſopher {whoſe Rules 
Of moral Life were drawn from Schools) 
Phe Shepherd's yomely Cottage ſought, _ 
And thus explor'd his Reach of Thought, 
Whence is thy Learning? Hath thy Toil 
O' er Books conſum'd the Midnight Oil ? 
Haſt thou old Greecs and Rome ſurvey d, 
And the vaſt Senſe of Plato weigh'd ? 
Hath Socrates thy Soul refin'd. 
And haſt thou fathom'd Tulhy's Mind? 
Or, like the wiſe LH thrown 
By various Fates on Realms unknown, 
Haſt thou through many Cities tray'd, 
. Their Cuſtoms, Laws, and Manners weigh'd ? 
The Shepherd 7 reply'd, 
I ne'er the Paths of Learning try'd; 
Nor have I roam'd in Foreign Parts 
To read Mankind, their Laws, and Arts; 
For Man is practis'd in Diſguiſe, 
He cheats the moſt rn : 
Who by that Search ſhall wier grow, 
bu we OURSELVES can never know? 
The little Knowledge I have gain'd, 


Was all from ſimple Nature drain'd; 
Hence my Life's Maxims took their Riſe, 
Hence grew my ſettled Hate to Vice. 


"Il And in my Service copy Tray. 
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The daily Labours of the Bee 
Awake my Soul to Induſtry. oy ; 
Who can obſerve the careful Ant. 
And not provide for future Want: 
| — Dog (the truſtieſt of his Kind]! 
ith Gratitude inflames my Minde... 
I mark his true, his faithful Way, 
In — and nuptial Love, Nö 
T learn my Duty from the Dove. ' . 
The Hen, who from the chilly Air 
With pious Wing protects her Care. 
And ev'ry Fowl that flies at large 
Inſtructs me in a Parent's Charge. © 
From Nature too I take my Rule 
To ſhun Contempt and Ridicule. 
I never with important Air Ws 
In Converſation overbear 5 — _ 
Can Grave and CORES for wiſe, 
When Men the folemn Owl deſpiſe ? 
My Tongue within'my Lips I rein, 
For who talks much, mult talk in vain : 
We from the wordy Torrent fly: 
Who liſtens to the chatt'rin Bye? 
Nor would Iwith felonious Slight 
By Stealth invade my Neighbour's Right; 
| Rapacious Animals we hate: 
Kites, Hawks, and Wolves, deſerve their Fate. 
Do not we juſt Abhorrence find 
Againſt the Toad and Serpent Kind ? 
But Envy, Calumny, and Spite, 
Bear ftronger Venom in their Bite. 
Thus ev'ry Object of Creation 
Can furniſh Hints to Contemplation, 
And from the moſt Minute and Mean 
A virtuous Mind can Morals glean. 
Thy Fame is juſt, the Sage replies, 
Thy Virtue proves thee wy wiſe; 
Pride often guides the Author's Pen, 
Books as affected areas Men; 
But he who ſtudies Nature's Laws 
From certain Truth his Maxims draws, 
And thoſe, without our Schools, ſuffice 
To make Men moral, good and wiſe. 


Worthy. I commend you, Sophia, for treaſuring op in your Memory 
fach an inſtructive Piece of Poetry. Scarce any Thing is more ſer- 
viceable, than to have the Mind ſeaſoned with ufeful Maxims and 
Obſervations, cloathed with the Beauty of Poetry, which adds an 
almoſt irreſiſtible Force to them,------But let us now, for a Change, 
return to Men, and fill up the reft of our Afternoon's Converſation 
with ſome of their Cuſtoms. We may vary our Paths in the Ways 

of Knowledge, as much as we can in the Ways of Pleaſure oe .— 
2 Vernon. 
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verfion.—T have already told you of the Cuſtoms of the native In- 
habitants of Canada,  Loviffana, {> ps and F lorida. The next 
Country to which is Mexico. The native Inhabitants of Mexico 
acknowledged a Supreme Being, whom they call ViTzLIPUTzZL1, 
and worſhip him as the Sovereign Lord of all Things, the Creator of 
Heaven and Earth: To whom alſo hey give the Epithet of Inz#- 
FABLE. But they did not ſuppoſe it poſſible for VirzL1yUTzZL1 to 
overn the World without the immediate Aſſiſtance of a numberleſs 
ultitude of Genii. The greateſt God after ViTzLiyuUTzZLI, they 
looked upon to be the Sun.----When the Spaniards made the Con- 


goo of Mexico, they found in their Temple ſeveral Idols, all whoſe 


rnaments had ſome myſterious Meaning. ift. VITzLITUTZLI, 
made of a very precious Wood, in an Human Shape, placed on a 
very high Altar, ſurrounded with Curtains, fitting on a I hrone, ſup- 
ported by an Azure Globe, which they called Heaven. Four Poles, 
or Sticks, came out from the two Sides of this Globe; at the Ends 
of which, Serpents Heads were carved ; the whole making a Litter, 
which the Prieſts carried on their Shoulders, whenever the Idol was 


ſhewn in public. It had on its Head a Helmet of Feathers of dif- 


ferent Colours, made in the Shape of a Bird, the Bill and Tuft - 


whereof were of burniſhed Gold. His Countenance was hideous 
and ſevere ; and was made till uglier by two black Streaks, which 
went the one acroſs its Forehead, and the other acroſs its Noſe. He 
held in his Right Hand a waving Snake, which ſerved him as a Cane. 
He held four Arrows in his Left Hand, which he looked upon, and 
a Buckler, covered with five white Feathers, ſet croſs-wiſe. © Theſe 
ſeveral Ornaments, Marks, and Adders, had a myſterious Significa- 
tion couched under them. The Globe denoted the extenfive Power 

of ViTzLiPUTZL1, who was covered over with Pearls and Jewels. 
2d. TLALOCK, an Idol pretty much reſembling that before de- 
ſcribed.---The Mexicans looked upon theſe Gods as Brothers, and 

ſuch great Friends, as to divide between themſelyes the Soverei 
Power in War: That their Strength was equal, and their Wills the 
ſame : For which Reaſon they offered the ſame Victim, and the ſame 
Prayers to both. They alſo gave them equal Thanks for any Succeſs. 
3d. TesCALiPNEA, whom they looked upon as the God of 
Vengeance and Puniſhment. The Mexicans uſed to call upon him in 
Adverſity, becauſe they imagined he puniſhed the Sins of the Wicked 
with Plagues, Famines, Sc. He was repreſented in two different 
Manners, viz. Under the Image of a Man, made of Stone as black 
and ſhining as Jet, and covered with Jewels, ſeated in a Chair placed 
in the Midſt of an Altar; having Gold Ear-Rings, a Jewel or 
Trinket fixed to a Chain of the ſame Metal, which went round his 
Neck, and covered his Breaſt all over; and a little Tube of Cryſtal, 
about fix Inches in Length, was ſtuck through his lower Lip. They 
generally fixed a green or blue Feather at the End of the Tube ; 
which was done out of Judgment, not Caprice, it being one of the 
Symbols of that falſe Deity. From its Hair, tied up with a golden 
Fillet, there hung an Ear; which was another Symbol, by which 
the afflicted Soul and repenting Sinner was taught, that he might 
confide in the Divine Mercy, who would liſten to his Prayers. He 
held four Darts in his Right Hand, fignifyiog the Puniſhment for 
| aol, » 
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Sin, and the Vengeance of Heaven ; which manifeſts itſelf to-Man - 
by Plagues, 'War, Poverty, and Famine. His Left Hand held a 
golden Mirror, extremely ſmooth, and fo bricht as to receive the Ob- 
ow very clearly and diſtinctly. With the ſame Hand he held be- 
ind this Mirror a Fan made of Feathers of all. Kinds of Colours ; 
fignifying, that N was hid from that vindictive God. Round 
the Idol were a great Number of emblematical Figures, whoſe Sig- 
nification the S$garzards could not learn. a) Jt 
This Idol was alſo repreſented under another Form, v:z. that of a 
Man ſeated in à majeſtic Manner on a Throne, ſupported on a Kind 
of Altar, and hid behind a red Curtain, on whach the Skulls and 
Bones of Men were either embroidered or painted. This Idol had 
as hideous a Look, and its Poſture was as dreadful and terrible as the 
other. Its Right Arm was lifted up, as _ to hurl a Javelin it 
held in its Hand; its Left ſupported a Shield, whence iſſued out 
four Arrows round five Pine-Apples ſet croſs-wife. The Body of the 
Idol was black; its Head was covered with Quails Feathers ; the 
whole ſurrounded with a great Number of ſymbolical Figures, and 
Things of ineſtimable Value. 
Theſe were their principal Deities; but th worlypged many 
others, even as is ſaid, to the Number of Two Thouſand. There 
was ſcarcely a Street without its Tutelary Divinity; nor was there 
ſcarce a Diſeaſe, but had its 8 Altar; and to theſe the Mexi- 
1 cant uſed to flock, in order to be cured. They did not confider the 
1 Impropriety of ſuch a Number of Gods; and that the Power they 
aſcribed to one, leſſened the Power of the other. | 
| Sephron. And yet, by the ſymbolical Ornaments of their chief 
1 Deities, it ſeems as if they were an underſtanding People. 
22 Your Obſervation is juſt, Sophron ; but the Truth is, how- 
ever underſtanding the People, we find moſt abſurd Notions concern» 
ing religious or Divine Matters, in every Country of the World, ex- 
cept only where the Chri/tian Revelation ſhines in its native 1 
Not that perhaps this proceeds 2 and originally fromthe Weak- 
rom 


| neſs of Human Reaſon; but rather ſeltſh Views in ſome, who 
| impoſe upon the Ignorance and Weakneſs of others; Who, through 
ae will not take the Pains of examining into the Truth of 
Things, but take them upon Truſt. We need no other Proof of this, 
than ſeeing as abſurd Notions as are entertained in any Part of the 
Earth, eſpouſed by thoſe who profeſs themſelves to be the Followers 
| of Car1sT, who never taught any Thing. but what was altogether 
| rational and ſpiritual, and worthy of Human Reaſon, and of GOD. 
| Sophron.. T ſee you mean, Sir, the abſurd Notions and Practices of 
thoſe of the Romi/b Church; which ittdeed ſeem not leſs abſurd to 
me, than any of the Notions and Practices of the untutored Indians, 
whom you have told me of. I do not even think that any of the nu- 
merous Images which are in their Churches, convey that Inſtruction 
as the Idol Images of the Mexicans, which you have been ſpeaking 
of. There is ſomething ſtriking and affecting in theſe, by the Mean- 
ning they convey . in their {ymbolical Ornaments ; but nothing but 
groſs Stupidity in the Images of the Romiſh Church, which convey 
no Manner of 1 1 | 2 [46 . 
Worthy. Your Remark is very juſt, Sophron,—But I muſt now take 
my Leave of you for this Time. 
CON VER. 
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WorTHY. SOPHRON. SOPHIAs 


Wort by I Don't wonder, Sophron, that in our laſt Converſation you 

e I were ſo ſtruck with the ſymbolical Meaning the Mexican 
Idols convey ; for though nothing of this Kind, upon any Pretence 
whatſoever, ought to be uſed in the Worſhip of the DBI r, yet cer- 
tain it is, as the Poet ſays, That | 


What we hear 
With weaker Paſſion will affect the Heart, 
Than when the faithful Eye beholds the Part. 


And therefore I think the Antients were in the Right, in communi- 
cating Inſtruction and Knowledge by the Means of emblematical Fi- 
gures; which, under a Variety of Forms that raiſed the Attention 
and Curioſity, contained the moſt important Inſtruction. Every 
Thing that related to good or bad Conduct in Life, was in theſe de- 
ited in the ſtrongeſt Colours: Here Virtue ſtruck the Eyes of the 
eholder with her lovely Form, ſurrounded with her graceful Atten- 
dants, Content, Peace, and Heart-felt Joy- In another Place, Vice, 
or falſe Pleaſure, under the forced Smiles of Revelry and OE. 
betrayed a ſecret Uneaſineſs at the Heart; whilſt uſt behind her 
ſtood Poverty with her pining Countenance, Sickneſs — 
with Pain and Languor, and Remorſe tearing her own Fleſh : In 
this Part ſtood Vice, tempting Youth, ſurrounded with her cajoling 
and gaudy Companions ; yet you might obſerve, that there was in 
the Midſt of them a Figure, which, by its Countenance, 
Diſguſt and Satiety. 

Wich fuch-like inftruQive Pictures as theſe, did the Antients adorn 
their Houſes, their public Walks, and their Temples ; and it was 
the Buſineſs of Parents and Teachers to explain the Meaning of all 
theſe Figures to the Ignorant and Uninſtructed, more particularly to 
younger Perſons; for they rightly judged, that the Minds of ung. 
Perſons are not touched by abſtracted Ideas; they have Need 
great and familiar Images ; they cannot reaſon, they can only feel 
the Charms of Truth; and, to make it lovely to them, it muſt be 
preſented under ſenſible and beautiful Forms. Theſe ftrike their 
Attention and Curiofity, give them plain Ideas of Things, raiſe their 
Hopes and Fears, and make a laſting Impreſſion on their Memories. 

It were therefore to be wiſhed this Method of Inſtruction was at 
preſent more in Uſe amongſt us, and that we had a Variety of theſe 
emblematical Pictures. However, as it is, Parents might, with 
great Advantage to their Children, make Uſe of this Method on va- 
rious Occaſions. The Cuts we have to the Holy Bible might, with 
a little Pains, be rendered vaſtly ſerviceable in making Children ac- 
quainted, in an agreeable and ſtriking Manner, with the moſt im- 
rtant Incidents related therein. Other Hiſtorical Matters, and a 
nowledge of many other Things, might be learnt them by Prints 
or Cuts, which may be purcha{ 2 an eaſy Rate. T NN of 


1 


| 


f _— were by that Monſter ; but by little and little, through all 
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Perſons famous for their Virtue and Learning might be made Uſe of 
to draw them to the ſame Perfection; for there is a natural Emula- 
tion implanted, even in the youngeſt Minds, 'that if properly ſtirred 
up and managed, will excite them more than we may imagine. 

In what Manner the Antients did this, may be ſeen by the follow- 
ing emblematical Picture, which was hung up in one of their Tem- 
ples ; of which we have an Account and Xp anation by one of their 
wiſe Men ; the reading of which to you will, I believe, afford you an 
agreeable Entertainment. | 
Walking (fays he) in the Temple of Saturn, and obſerving ſeve- 
ral of the Preſents dedicated to that God, we were particularly ſtruck 
with a Picture, hung up before one of the Chapels. Both the Man- 
ner and the Subject of it ſeemed to be Foreign; ſo that we were at a 
Lofs to know either whence, or what it was. What it repreſented, 
was neither a City nor a Camp; but an Incloſure, containing two 
other Incloſures, the one larger, and the other leſs. To the outer 


Incloſure there was a Portal, with a great Number of Perſons ſtand- 


ing before it, and ſeveral Females within; and an aged Man ſtand- 
ing by the Portal, in the Attitude of giving Dire&ions to thoſe who 
were going in. | 
After we had been debating among ourſelves for ſome Time, what 
all theſe Things ſhould mean; an elderl Perſon, who happened 
to be by, addreſſed himſelf to us in the following Manner: As 
you are Strangers, tis no Wonder that you ſhould be at a Loſs to find 
out the Meaning of this Picture; fince ſeveral of the Natives of this 
City themſelves know not the true Intent of it: And indeed it was 
not placed here by any of our Citizens, but by a Stranger who viſited 
theſe Parts ſeveral Years ago. He was a very ſenſible Man, and a 
reat Philoſopher. It was he who built this Temple, and dedicated 
Nis Picture in it to Saturn..“ Have you then ſeen the very Perſon 
who gave it ? (ſaid . and was you — acquainted with him?” 
„Ves, reply'd he, I was both well acquainted with him, and ad- 
mir'd him very much; for though he was rather young, his Con- 
verſation was full of Wiſdom ; and, among other 'Things, I have of- 
ten heard him explaining the Subject of the Piſture before us. I 


intreat you, cry'd I, if it will not be too troubleſome, to acquaint 
us with his Explanation of it, for 'tis what we were all longing to 


know.”---** That will be rather a Pleaſure than a Trouble to me, re- 
ly'd the good old Man; but I ought to forewarn you of one Thin 
| Ach I begin ; which is this, that the hearing it is not unattende 


With Danger. “ What Danger can there be in that ? cry'd I.“ 


« It is no leſs than this, reply*d he, that if you obſerve and follow 
the Leſſon that it gives you, it will make you both wiſe and happy 3 
but if you neglect it, you will be moſt miſerable and wretched all 
our Days: So that the explaining of this, is not unlike the Riddle 
aid to have been propoſed by the Sphynx ; which, if the Hearer un- 
derſtood, he was — 1 but, if not, he was to be deſtroy'd. It is 
much the ſame in the preſent Caſe; for Ignorance is full as dange- 
rous in Life, as the Sphynx was ſuppoſed to be in the Fable. Now 
the Picture before us includes all the Doctrine of what is good in 
Life, what is bad, and what indifferent; ſo that if you ſhould take it 
wrong, you will be deſtroyed by it; not indeed all at once, as the 


eſidue of your Life; as thoſe are who are given up to be put to 


* eath 


* 
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Death by ſlow Tortures: On the contrary, if you underſtand it 
aright, then will your Ignorance be deſtroyed, and you will be ſaved, 
and will become happy and bleſſed for all the reſt of your Days. Do 
you, therefore, attend carefully to what I ſhall ſay to you, and ob- 
ſerve it as you ought.”---** O Heavens, (cry'd I) how have you en- 
creaſed our Longing to hear what may be of ſuch very great Impor- 
tance to us!” * It is certainly of the greateſt that can be, reply'd 
he.”---Explain it then to us immediately, we beſeech you, and be 
aſſured that we will liſten to you with all the Care and Attention that 
a Matter which concerns us ſo greatly muſt demand. 2 2 
Upon this, taking up a Wand that was placed juſt by, and pointin 
with it to the Piture, © You ſee (ſays he) this grand Incloturel A 
this Circuit is the Circuit of Human Lie; and that great Number of 
People ftanding before the Portal, are thoſe who are to enter into 
Life. This aged Perſon, who ſtands by the Entrance holding a Pa- 
r in one of his Hands, and pointing with the other, is the Genius 
who direfts all that are going in, what they ſhould do after they are 
entered into Life ; and ſhews them which Way they ought to take, 
in order to be happy in it. On the other Side, before the Portal, 
(continued he) do you ſee that Seat, and the Woman fitting on it, 
with a Cup in her Hand? She, who is finely dreſſed out, and makes 
ſo 2 Appearance.“ -I ſee her, reply d I; and Pray, who 1s 
ſhe ? “ That, ſays he, is Deceit, the Miſleader of Man.”---And what 
does ſhedothere?---** As they are entering into Life, ſhe offers them to 
drink of her Cup.”---And what does her Cup contain ?---** Igno- 
rance, reply'd he, and Error; of which, when they have drank, they 
enter into Life.”---And do all drink of this Cup ?—** All, fays he, 
drink of it; but ſome more, and ſome leſs. A little farther, within 
the Portal, don't you ſee a Company of looſe Women, with a 
deal of Variety in their Dreſs and Airs?“ I ſee them. Thoſe, 
ſays he, are the Opinions, Defires, and Pleaſures ; who, as the Multi- 
tude enter, fly to them, embrace them with great Earneſtneſs, one by 
one, and then lead them away with them.”---And whither do th 
lead them ?---** Some to the Way of Safety; and others to Perdi- 
tion, through their Folly.”--Ah, why did they drink of that Liquor 
before they came in !---** But all of them alike tell thoſe whom 
are embracing, that they will lead them to what is beſt, and wi 
make their Lives quite happy: Whilſt the new Comers, blinded by 
the large Draughts they have taken from the Cup of Deceit, are inca- 
pable of diſtinguiſhing which is the true Way of Life; and wander 
about inconſiderately, here and there, as you ſee they do. You may 
obſerve too, that they who have been in — Time, go about juſt as 
theſe direct them.“ They do ſo, ſaid I ; but, pray, who is that Wo- 
man who ſeems to be both blind and mad, oy who ſtands on that 
round Stone there ?---** That, ſays he, is Fortune; and ſhe is reall 
not only mad and blind, but deaf too.” What then can her Buſineſs 
be ?- She flies about every where, ſays he, and ſnat'ches what 


he has from one, to give it to another; and then takes it away again 


from him, to give it to a third, without any Manner of Meaning, or 
any Degree o 2 : Which latter is very aptly ſignified by her 
Figure here.”---How fo, reply'd I ?---<* Why, 5 her ſtanding on 


that round Stone, ſays he, which ſhews that there is no Stability or 
Security of her Favour ; as all * traſt to her find, by nn 


2 an 


f 
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and unexpected Fall.“ .- And what does all that Company about her 
want of her? and how are they called ?—** They, ſays he, are 


called The Inconfiderates, or, The Unthinking, and are begging for 


ſome of thoſe Things which ſhe flings about her.” And why do 
they appear with ſuch a Diverſity of Paſhons ? Some of them are 
overjoyed, and others are very much diftrefſed.---** They, ſays he, 
who {mile and rejoice, are ſuch as have received ſomething from her 
Hands; and theſe call her by the Title of Good Fortune: And ſuch 
as weep and mourn, are they from whom ſhe has reſumed what ſhe 
had before given them; and theſe call her Bad Fortune.---And what 
is it ſhe gives, that ſhould make the former rejoice fo much on the 
receiving it, and the latter lament ſo much at the Loſs of it ?---** AH 
thoſe Things, ſays he, which the greater Part of Mankind think 
od, ſuch as Wealth, and Glory, and Nobility, and Offspring, and 
ignities and Crowns; and all fuch Sort of Things.“ And are 
not theſe really good Things ?---** As to that, ſays he, we may talk 
more at large another Time; but at preſent, if you pleaſe, let us ſtick 
to our Pifture.---You ſee then, continued he, after entering this Por» 
tal, there is another Incloſure on a raiſed Ground, and ſeveral Wo- 
men ſtanding before it, dreſſed out too, much like Ladies of Plea- 
ſure.”---That they are, ſaid I.---<* Of theſe, ſays he, this is /nrempe- 
rance, that Yeluptuouſneſ5 ; this is Avarice, and that other Flarrery.” 
And what do they ſtand there for 7 They are waiting, ſays he, 
for thoſe who have received any Thing from Fortune; and as they 
meet with them, they embrace them with the greateſt Fondneſs, and 
attach themſelves to them, and do every Thing they can to pleaſe 
them, and beg them to ſtay with them, and promiſe them to render 
their whole Lives delightful and eaſy, and free from all Manner of 
Care or Trouble. Now whoever is carried away by them to what 
they call the Pleaſure of Life, will find their Company agreeable to 
him at firſt, while they are fondling and tickling his Paſſions; but it 
is ſoon quite otherwiſe, for as ſoon as he recovers his Senſes, he per- 


<eives that he did not enjoy them, but was enjoy'd by tkem, and that 


they prey upon him, and deſtroy him. And when he has, by their 
Means, conſumed all that he had received from Fertune, then is he 
obliged to become their Slave, and to bear all the Infults they are 

leaſed to impoſe upon him, and to yield all the moſt ſcandalous 
Practices, and in the End to commit all Sorts of Villanies; ſuch as 
Betraying, Defrauding, Robbing, Sacrilege, Perjury, and the like: 
And when all theſe fail him, then is he given up to Puniſpment. And 
where is ſhe ?- Don't you ſee there, ſays he, a little behind thoſe 
Women, a narrow dark Cavern, with a ſmall Sort of Door to it, and 
ſome miſerable Women that appear within, clad only in Filth and 
Rags?” I do diſcern them faid IJ. She of them, ſays he, who 
holds up the Scourge in her Hand, is Puniſpment; this, with her 
Head funk almoſt down to her Knees, is Sorrow; and that-other, 
tearing her Hair, is Anguiſb of Mind.” And pray, whois that mea- 

re Figure of a Man without any Clothes on, juſt by them? and 
that lean Woman, that reſembles him fo much in her Make and 
Face? Thoſe, ſays he, are Repining, and his Siſter De/pair. To 
all theſe is the Wretch I was ſpeaking of delivered up, and lives with 
them in Torment, till finally he is caſt into the Houſe of Mijery ; 


where he pales all the Remainder of his Days in all Sort of Wretch- 
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edneſs, unleſs, by Chance, Repentance ſhould fall in his Way,” 
What happens then? If Repentance ſhould chance to meet with 
him, ſhe will take him out of the evil Situation he was 1n, and give 
him a. new Sett of Notions and Deſires, which puts him in the Road 
to True Knewledoe : However, the Direction is not ſo infallible, but 
that it is poflible for him to miſs the Way, and fit down at the 
Abode of Falſe Knowledge ; but if he travels right, and does not ſtop 
till he comes to True Knowledge, he is renewed and ſaved, & becomes 
a happy Man for all his Days ; but if he ſtops at the other, he is be- 
wildered again by Falſe Knowledge.” Good Heaven! what a new 
Danger do you tell me of! And pray, which is Fal/e Knowledge ? 
5 You ſee that ſecond Incloſure, ſays he.” Very PR That 
is ſhe, — 2 he, whom the Multitude, and all the unthinking Part of 
Mankind, call by the Name of Knowledze, though ſhe is really Fal/e 
Knowledge. Now, thoſe who are ſaved out of the Houſe of Miſery, 
call in here, in their Paſſage to True XKzowledge.” Is there then no 
other Way to True Knowledge but this? Yes, ſays he, there is.” 
And pray, who are thoſe Men that are walking to and fro within the 
Incloſure? “ Thoſe, ſays he, who, have attached themſelves to 
Falſe Knowledge, miſtaking her for the True.” And what are they ? 
*« Some of them, ſays he, are Poets, ſome Rhetoricians, ſome 1— 
cians, ſome Students in Muſic, Arithmetic, and Geometry; and 
veral others of the ſame Rank.” And who are thoſe Women, who 
ſeem ſo buſy among them, and who are ſo like Intemperance, and her 
Companions, in the firſt Incloſure? They are the very ſame, ſays 
he.” Are they then admitted into this ſecond Incloſure? „ Yes 
indeed are they, ſays he; but not ſo readily or frequently as in 
firſt.” And the Opinions too? Undoubtedly, ſays he; for the 
Perſons who belong to this Incloſure, have not yet' got rid of the 
Draught which they took out of the Cup of Deceit.“ What, th 
Ignoranct remains ſtill with them! “ That it does, ſays he, and Fol 
h too; nor can they get rid of the Opinions, nor all the reſt of this 
vile Train, till they quit Fal/e Knowledge, and get into the Way of 
the True, and drink of the purifying Liquor, and waſh away all the 
Dregs of the Evils that remain in them; which THAT, and THAT 
ONLY, 15 capable of doing. Such, therefore, as fix their A 
with falſe Knoxwledge, will never be delivered; nor can all their Stu- 
dies clear them from any one of thoſe Evils.” Which then is the 
Way to True Knowledge? „ Do you tee, ſays he, that Place on 
high there, that looks ſo uninhabited ?” I do, ſaid I. And do 
ou diſcern a little Opening between the Rocks, and a ſmall Track 
leading to jt, which is ſcarce beaten, and with very few People walk- 
ing in it, all rough and ſtony, and difficult as it is?“ I diſcern it 
very plainly. ** And don't you ſee a high Cliff on the Hill, almoſt 
inacceſſible, and with Precipices on each Side of it?“ I ſee it, {aid 
I. „That, ſays he, is the Way which leads to True Knowledge.” 
It is frightful, cry'd I, only to look upon it. And up above that 
Cliff, don't you lee a large riſing Rock, with Precipices all round it?“ 
] ſee it. Then you fee alſo the two Women that ſtand upon it, 
with ſo much Firmneſs and Beauty in their Make, and rah 
they extend their Hands.” I do ſo; and pray, who are th 
0 Thoſe two, ſaid he, are Siſters, and are called Temperance and Pa- 


4ience,.” And why do they extend their Hands io earneſtly 2 ** Tu 
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are encouraging, _ he, thoſe who are arrived to that Rock, and 
call out to them to be of good Heart, and not to deſpond ; becauſe 
they have but a little more to ſuffer, and then will find the Road all 
eaſy and rom before them.“ But how can they ever get up upon 
that Rock itſelf ? for I don't ſee any the leaſt Path to aſcend it by 
«© The two Sifters, ſays he, deſcend to meet them, and help them up 
with them: Then they order them to reſt themſelves a little, and in- 
ſpire them with new Strength and Reſolution, and promiſe to con- 
uct them to True Knowledge, and point out the Way to them, and 
make them obſerve how even, and eaſy, and charming it is, and how 
free from all Manner of Difficulty or Danger, as you ſee it repre- 
ſented here.” How well does it anſwer the Deſcription ! And 
you ſee, ſays he, before the Grove, the Ground that extends itſelf 
into a beautiful Meadow, with ſuch a lively Light over it.” Very 
lainly. Then you ſee a third Incloſure, in the Midſt of that 
eadow, and the Portal to it.“ I do fo; and pray, what do you 
call this Place ? “ The Habitation of the Bleſſed, ſays he; for 
here it is that Happinęſi and all the Virtues dwell.” What a charm- 
ing Place, cry'd I, have they to dwell in ! . And do you obſerve, 
ſays he, the Lady near the Portal, with fo beautiful and ſteady a 
Look, of a middle Age, or rather a little paſt it, and dreſſed in a 
_ long Robe, without any the leaſt Affectation of Ornaments ? 
he is ſtanding there, not on a round Stone, but a ſquare one, firml 
fixed in the Ground ; and by her are two other Women, who loo 
as if uy were her Daughters.” They do ſo. ** Of theſe, ſhe in 
the Midit is True 2 and the other two are Truth and Per- 


ſuaſſon. And why does Knowledge ſtand on that ſquare Stone? 


Io ſignify, that her Ways are Ways of Certainty, and that the 
Preſents which ſhe gives to thoſe that arrive to her, are firm and laſt- 
ing.” And what is it that ſhe gives them? “ Strength, ſays he, 
and Tranquillity of Mind; arifing from a full Aſſurance, that they 
ſhall never undergo any Evil again in their whole Lives.” O Hea- 
vens, how deſirable are her Preſents ! But why does ſhe ſtand thus 
without the Incloſure ? To receive thoſe that arrive hither, ſays 
he, and give them to drink of her purifying Liquor, and to conduct 
them into the Preſence of the Virtues within, when they are tho- 
roughly cleanſed by it.“ I don't rightly underſtand what you mean 
by this Cleanſing, ſaid I. © I will make that clearer to you, reply'd 
he. Suppoſe any Friend of your's was afflicted with ſome dangerous 
Fit of Illneſs ; if he goes to ſome knowing Phyſician, and takes 
what he preſcribes, in order to root out the Cauſe of his Diſeaſe, he 
may be reſtored to a perfect State of Health; but if he refuſes to 
take what is ordered him, his Phyſician will give him up, and leave 
him to be deſtroyed by his Diſtemper.” That is clear enough, ſaid 
I. In the very ſame Manner, continued he, when any one comes 
to True Knowledge, ſhe takes him under her Care, and gives him a 


Draught of her Cup to cleanſe him, and drive out all the noxious 


'Things that are in him.” And what are thoſe noxious Things ? 
& The Error and Ignorance that he drank out of the Cup of Dece:? 

and his Arrogance, and Luft, and Intemperance, and Anger, and 
Covetouſneſs ; and, in ſhort, all the evil Impreſſions and Habits that 
he had contracted in his Paſſage through the firſt Incloſure.” And 


when ſhe has cleanſed him from all whither does ſhe ſend him 1 


— 
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In through that Portal, ſays he, to Viſdom, and the other Yirtues.” 
And where are they ? Don't you ſee, ſays he, within the Portal, 
a ſele& Company of Ladies, of ſingular Beauty and Decency, both 
in their Look and Dreſs ; and, in a Word, with every Thing hand- 
ſome, and nothing affected about them?“ I ſee them, ſaid I, and 
ſhould be glad to know their Names. That, ſays he, at the 
Head of them, is Viſam; and the reſt are all her Siſters, Fortitude, 
Juſtice, Honeſty, Prudence, Decency, Freedom, Temperance, and Cle- 
mency.” What Beauties they are, oye I, and what a 1 
do Cow inſpire one with to enjoy their Companies! That you 
may do, reply'd he, if you are wiſe enough to follow the Way that I 
have ſhewn you.” That, ſaid I, will I ftrive to do, as far as I am 
able. Then, ſaid he, will you arrive ſafely to them.” And when 
theſe have received any one, whither do they carry him? “ To 
their Mother, reply'd he.” And who is ſhe ? ©* Happineſs.” And 
where? „Do you ſee, ſaid he, the Way which leads to that high 
Edifice, which appears above all the other Riſings of the Mount, as 
a Citadel does above all the Buildings in a City?“ Ves. And 
do you ſee that compoſed beautiful Lady, fitting on a Throne in 
the Portico to it, with ſo eaſy and diſengaged an Air, and with that 
beautiful Chaplet of freſh Flowers on her Head?“ How beautiful 
does it look, ſaid IJ. That, ſays he, is Happineſs.” And when 
any one arrives to her, what does ſhe do to him? © Why Happi- 
neſs, ſaid he, aſſiſted by all the Virtuet, crowns him with her own 
Influences ; in the ſame Manner as thes are crowned, who have oh- 
tained the greateſt Conqueſts.” But what Conqueſts, ſaid J, has he 
obtained? The greateſt Conqueſts, reply'd he, and over the moſt 
terrible of Monſters, which formerly devoured, and tormented, and 
enſlaved him. All theſe has he conquered and driven from him ; 
and is become ſo much Maſter both of himſelf and them, as to make 
thoſe Things obey him, which he himſelf obeyed before.” I don't 
yet comprehend what Monſters you mean, and ſhould be * glad 
to know. In the firſt Place, ſays he, his Ignorance and Error; 
Will you not allow them to be Monſters ?” Yes, reply'd I, and 
moſt dangerous ones too. Then, ſays he, his Sorrows, and Re- 
pinings, and Covetings, and Intemperance, and wor Ty that ts 

ad, All theſe has he ſubdued, and is not ſubdued by them as he 
uſed to be.” O glorious Exploits ! cry'd I, and moſt noble of all 
ViRories ! But be ſo good as to inform me yet further, what may be 
the Influence of the Crown, with which you were ſaying he was to 
be crowned ? © It is that which renders him happy, replies he ; for 
he who has it once on his Head, immediately becomes eaſy, and 
bleſſed ; and does not place his Hopes of Happineſs in any Thing 
without him, but poſſeſſeth it in his own Breaſt.“ How defirable 1s 
ſuch an Acquiſition! And after he is crowned, what does he do? or 
whither does he go? The Virtues, ſays he, take him and lead 
him to the Place that he had left, and bid him obſerve thoſe who 
continue there, amidſt what Difficulties they paſs their Time; and 
how they are ſhipwrecked in Life, or wander about in it; or are 
conquered, and led along like Captives, ſome by Intemperance, and 
others by Arrogance ; here by Covetouſne/s, and there by Yain-Ghory, 
or ſome other of the Yices; whoſe Chains they are in vain ſtriving to 


get looſe from, that they might eſcape, and get to this Place of Reſt: 
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So that their whole Life ſeems to be nothing but one jineffectual 
Struggle. And all this they ſuffer from their miſtaking the right 
Way, and forgetting the Orders given them by the directing GE- 
Klus.“ That appears to me to be the Caſe ; but I don't fo clearly 
ſee why the Virtues lead the Perſon that has been crowned, back to 
the Place that he had left. *©* Becauſe, ſays he, he had never formed 
a full and exact Idea of the Things that paſſeth there; but, at beſt, 
had only gueſſed and doubted about them: For, from the ranger 
of Ignorance and Error that he had taken at his Entrance, he had 
imagined Things that were bad to be good, and Things that were 
ood to be bad ; by which Means he had lived wretchedly, as in- 
eed all do while they are there. But now that he has obtained 
the Knowledge of what is really good, he can both live happily him- 
ſelf, and can fee how very unhappy the others are.” And when he 
has taken a full View there, what does he do, or whither does he go 
then ? © Wherever he pleaſes, fays he, for every where he is as 
ſafe as one who is in a ſtrong Caſtle; ſo that whereſoever he goes, he 
lives in full Security, and Happineſs undiſturbed, and is received by 
all others with as much Pleaſure as a Phyſician is by his Patients.” 
And he has no longer any Dread of thoſe Females which you call 
Monſters, nor any Apprehenſion of being hurt by them ? Not 
in the leaſt ; for 4 will never any more be moleſted either by An- 
guiſh, or Sorrow, or Intemperance, or Covetouſneſs, or Poverty, or any 
other Evil; for he is now Maſter of them all, and ſuperior to eve 
Thing that formerly gave him any Trouble. As they who raQtife 
the catching of Vipers, are never hurt by the Bite of thoſe Crea- 
tures, which is ſo venomous, and even mortal to others, becauſe they 
have an Antidote againſt their Poiſon; ſo is he ſafe from any Influ- 
ence of all theſe Evils, becauſe he has the Antidote againſt them.” 
'That you have explained to me very well ; but I beg you would tell 
me, yet farther, who they are that are deſcending from the Middle of 
the Rock, ſome of them crowned, and with an Air of Joy on their 
Ceuntenance ; and others with Crowns, that ſeem to have been 
rejected, and have the Marks of ſeveral Falls about them, and are 
followed by thoſe Women. They, ſays he, who are crowned, are 
ſuch as got ſafe to True Knowledge, and are delighted with the Recep- 
tion that ſhe has given them ; and thoſe without Crowns, who ſeem 
to have been rejected by her, and are returning in ſo bad a Condi- 
tion,are ſuch as found their Hearts fail them, when they came to the 
Precipice where Patience ſtands, and who turned back from that Point 
and are now wandering irregularly, they know not whither.“ And 
who are the Women that are following them? They, ſays he, 
are Sorrow, Anguiſb, Deſpair, Infamy, and Ignorance.” By your Ac- 
count, they are attended by every Thing that is bad. Undoubt- 
edly, fo they are, ſays he; but when they are got downanto the firſt 
Incloſure, to Veluptuciſneſi and Intemperance, they don't lay the Blame 
on themſelves, but immediately ſay all the ill Things they can of 
Knowledge, and of thoſe who are going to her; and tell how miſer- 
able and wretched thoſe poor People are, and how much they ſuffer, 
who leave the Life they might have enjoyed below, and the good 
Things beſtowed there.” And what are the good Things which they 
mean? ** Yoluptucnſneſs and Intemperance, to fay all in two Words; 
for to indulge their Pailions like the Brute Beaſts, is what they look 
® - 0 F 4, 8 upon 
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ngos as a Completion of all their Happineſs.” And thoſe other 
omen that are coming down there, who look ſo gay, and fo well 
pleaſed with themſelves, what are they? The Opinions, ſays he, 
whoſe Buſineſs it is to conduct thoſe to [nfrufion, who are upon the 
Road to the Virtues; and when they have conveyed them hither, they 
return to bring up others, and to acquaint them how happy thoſe are 
whom they have already conducted up thither.” And have they been 
admitted to the Yirtzes themſelves ? By no Means, ſays he; for 
*tis not allowable for the Opinions to enter, where Knowledge has her 
Dwelling. Their Buſineſs, therefore, is only to conduct them to 
Learning, or Inſtruction; and when ſhe has received them, they turn 
back again to bring others, like Tranſport Ships ; which, as ſoon as 
they have delivered in one Freight, return for another.” You have. 
now, I think, very well explained all the Figures in the Picture; 
but you have not yet told us what Directions they were, which t 
Genius at the firſt Portal gives to thoſe that are entering into Life. 
«© He bids them to be of good Courage, ſays he; where fore be you alſo 
of good Courage ; for I will tell you the whole, and leave no one 
Thing unexplained to you.” We will be extremely obliged to you, 
reply'd I. On this, he pointed lower again with his Wand, and 
ſaid, ** Do you ſee that blind Woman there, on the round Stone; 
who I told you before was Fortune?” I ſee her. As to that Wo- 
man, ſays he, the Genius orders them not to place any Confidence in 
her, nor to look on any of her Gifts as firm or ſecure, nor to conſider 
them as their Property; for there is no hindering her from reſuming 
them, and giving them to _ Body elſe ; and *tis what ſhe is ex- 
tremely apt to do. He therefore orders them to regard all her Pre- 
ſents with Indifference, and not to rejoice if ſhe makes them any, nor 
to be dejected if ſhe takes them away, and to think neither well nor 
ill of her; for whatever ſhe does, is done without Thought, and all 

by mere Chance and Accident, as I have acquainted you already; 
"Tis on this Account that the Genius commands them not to attach 
themſelves to any Thing ſhe can give; nor to be like thoſe ſimple 
Bankers, who, when they have received any Sum of Money in Truſt, 
are apt to be pleaſed with it, and look upon it as their own; and 
when they are called upon to repay it, grow uneaſy, and think it very 
hard ; not confidering that it was depoſited in their Hands on that 
very Condition, that the true Owners might demand it again when=- 
ever they pleaſed. Juſt thus the Genius commands Men to look 
upon all the Gifts of Fortune, ana'to be aware that ſhe may recall 
them whenever ſhe has a Fancy to do it; or may ſend in more, and 
if ſhe pleaſes, may reſume that and the former all together. He 
therefore commands thoſe who are entering into Life, to receive 
whatever ſhe offers them ; and as ſoon as they have received ige 
on in Queſt of a more laſting Acquiſition.” What Acquiſition do 
you mean? faid IJ. That which they may obtain from Iaſfructian, 
ſays he, if they can arrive ſafe to her.” And what is it that the gives | 
them? The true Knowledge of what is really good, ſays he; | 
and the firm, certain, and unchangeable Poſſeſſion of it. He there- 
fore commands them to quit Fortune immediately, in Purſuit of this; 
and when they come to thoſe Women who, as I told you before, 
were [ntemperance and YVoluptuoujnefs, to leave them too directly, and 


not to mind whatever they can ſay, but to go on for the Incloſure of 
Aa Falſe 
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Falſe Knowledge : * There he bids them ftay a little while, to get 
what may be uſeful to them on the reſt of their Road, and then to 
leave her directly too, and go on for True Knowledge. Theſe are the 
Orders which the Genius gives to all that enter into Life; and who- 
ever tranſgreſſes or neglects them, will be a miſerable Wretch, I 
Have now explained the whole of the Parable contained in this Paint- 
ing; but if you have wy * Queſtion to aſk in Relation to 
any Thing that I have ſaid, I am very ready to anſwer it.” We are 
much obliged to you, reply'dI; and pray then, what is it that the 
Genius orders them to get in the Incloſure of XAnowledge, falſely fo 
called? Whatever may be of Uſe to them.” And what is there 
that may be of Uſe to them ? ** Scholar/ip, ſays he; and ſo much 
of the Sciences, as Plato ſays, as may ſerve People in the Begin- 
—.— their Lives as a Bridle, to keep them from being drawn away 
by idler Purſuits. ; 
To cloſe all, my Friends, what I would entreat of you is, to 
think ofevery Thing I have ſaid to you, and to weigh it well in your 
Minds, and to practiſe accordingly. Get a Habit of doing right, 
whatever Pains it coſt you: and let no Difficulties deter you, in the 

ay to Virtue : Account every Thing elſe deſpicable, in Compari- 
ſon of this. Then will the Leſſon that IT have taught you, prove a 
Leſſon of Happineſs to yourſelves.”------May we all uſe our utmoſt 
Endeavours to make it ſuch! | 

Sophron. Indeed, Mr. Forthy, you have given us an high Entertain- 
ment by the Account you have read of this highly inſtructive Pic- 
ture, Thoſe that ſaw it, and had it explained to them, could not 
but be vaſtly affected by it. 

Sophia. I really think ſuch a Method the moſt agreeable Way of 
communicating Inſtruction, and think I could never we weary of it. 

Worthy. It certainly would keep awake the Attention, and make 
more forcible Impreſſions upon many Minds, than mere Reading 
does. Zut let us now return to the Mexicans. 

There were eight Temples in the City of Mexico, equally magni- 
ficent, and built pretty near alike ; but that of VITZLITVTZLII 
excelled the reſt in Bigneſs, which was of ſuch prodigious Extent, 
that a City of five hundred Houſes might have Yoo built in the 
Court of it. This Edifice was once the Center of the Mexican Ido- 
latry. They firſt entered into a large Quadrangle, ſurrounded with a 
great Stone Wall ; where ſeveral ents in Relievo, twined one in 
another on the Outſide of the Wall, ſtruck Terror into the Beholder, 
ny at the Sight of the Front of the firſt Door, which was 

lled with them, under which ſome myſterious Signification was 
couched. Before arriving at this Gate, there ſtood a Kind of Cha- 
pel, which was full as terrible : *T'was built of Stone, raiſed thirty 


* By Falſe Kn:xwledpe is meant an Acquaintance only with Languages, and 
other — — which have nothing in their Nature — the 
Heart, or make us better; and therefore, if we ſtop here, our Knowledge is of 
little Worth. True Kzowledge is that only which teaches us to have the Com- 
mand over our Paſſions, to keep them in a due Subje@ion, and never ſuffer 
them to hurry us to Things which will in the End bring us to Shame and Mi- 
ſery; that teaches us to he ſtrictly juſt in all our Dealings, to be benevolent to 
all who ſtand in Need of our Aſſiſtance, to eradicate little ſelfiſh Views, to be 
kind and affable to all, and to be grateful and obedient towards GOD, 


Steps, 
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teps, having a Terraſs at Top, on which ſeyeral Trunks of great 
rees, all lopped of an equal Height, were planted on à Level at 
equal Diſtances, on which Poles were laid from Tree to Tree. On 
each of theſe Poles hung the Skulls of ſeveral unhappy Wretches 
who had been ſacrificed, whoſe Number (which it would be impoſſible 
to relate without Horror) was always equal ; for tae Miniſters of the 
Temple took Care to ſupply thoſe which through Time dropped off, 
with others, The four Sides of the Qpadrangle had each à Gate, 
exactly facing one another, and looked to the four Cardinal Winds. 
Four Stone Statues were placed over each Gate, which ſeemed to 
* out the Way, and to command thoſe to turn back, who were 
or going thither with an irreligious Heart. Theſe were conſidered 
as Porter-Gods, upon which Account they were ſaluted at going into 
it. The Apartments of the ſacrificing Prieſts and Minifters were 
built on the Inſide of the Wall of the Quadrangle, together with 
ſome Shops that went round the whole ; which, however, took up 
but little Room; its Extent being ſo vaſt, that eight or ten thouſand 
Perſons uſed to dance therein with Eaſe on their moſt ſolemn Days. 
In the Center of this Quadrangle, a great Stone Edifiee was erected, 
which in fair Weather was ſeen to top the higheſt Towers in the = 
It always leſſened in Bigneſs upwards, till it formed a half Pyramid, 
three Sides of which were ſhelving, and the fourth ſupported a Stair- 
Caſe. It was a ſumptuous Pile of Building, and built according to the 
beſt Rules of Architecture. It was an hundred and twenty Degrees 
high; and built ſo ſtrong, that its Top, which was flat, was a 
Square forty Feet on each Side, and was nely 2 with Squares of 
aſper Stones of all Kinds of Colours. The Pillars or Props, which 
ike Balliſters or Rails went round this Place, were like a Snail's 
Shell, and both Sides of it faced with a black Stone which looked 
like Jet, carefully and dexteroully ſet * and faſtened with a 
Bitumen of a red and black Colour; Which was a great Ornament 
to the whole Building. On the two Sides of the Rail or Balliſter, 
at that Part where the Stair-Caſe ended, two Marble Statues ſup- 
ported, in an Attitude that very well expreſſed their Labour, two very 
odd faſhioned Candleſticks. At ſome Diſtance from hence was a 
Stone of a green Colour, five feet in Length, and ſharp bottomed, 
Here the unhappy Wretch, who was to be ſacrificed, was laid on his 
Back; when they ripped up his Stomach, and tore out his Heart. 
Above this Stone, — — ite to the Stair-Caſe, was a large ſtrong 
Chapel, the Roof of which was of a rare and precious Wood, under 
which their Idol VitzLiPUTzZLI was ſeated on a very high Altar, 
with Curtains round it. * 

In another Chapel, to the Left of the firſt, and built in the ſame 
Taſte, and of equal Bulk, was placed the Idol IL arocn,------The 
Treaſure of theſe two Chapels was of an immenſe Value : The 
Walls and Altars were covered with Jewels and precious Stones, upon 
Feathers of various Colours. The Temple of the God of the Air 
was round, ſignifying the circular Motion of the Air round the 
Earth. The Entrance round this Edifice reſembled the Mouth of a 
Serpent when wide open; and ta make it ſtill more terrible, they 
bad filled it with the Figures of all Kinds of Monſters | 

The Temple of Tzscartipuca was alofty Pile of Building, and 
built with as much Regularity as _ of V1iT2ZLIPUTZLL{. No Lays 
a 2 man 
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man was allowed to enter this holy Place. Theſe Temples were 
looked upon as Cathedrals. 8 . 

There is one Circumſtance which is not to be parallelled = 
the Pagans of Antiquity, wiz. That this unaccountable ſuperſtitio 
People had erected certain dark Houſes, purpoſely to lodge an infi- 
nite Number of Idols of Gold, Silver, &c. covered, or rather cruſted 
over with Blood, with which they were every Day ſmeared. Nor 
did the Stink of theſe Charnel-Houſes, whoſe Floors were covered 
over with Blood, any Way leſſen their Devotion. But none but the 
Nobility were allowed to enter into them : And to heighten the Dig- 
nity of this Privilege, the Prieſts would not even admit any of thels 
to enter in, till they had firſt ſacrificed a Man. 

As it would be no eaſy Matter to find any Species of Idolatry 
amorg the Antients as exterffive as that of the Mexicans, it would be 
full as difficult to meet with any Sacrifices ſo barbarous and inhuman 
as their's. Tis certain that nothing can be compared to this exe- 
crable Worſhip, unleſs it be that of the Carthagenians and the Ca- 


naanites, from whom they are ſuppoſed to be deſcended. 


The bloody Sacrifices of the Mexicans were performed in this 


Manner : ------ The Victims deſigned for Sacrifice, were led to 


the Charnel-Houſe ; which roſe like a Kind of Platform, or 
Terraſs, ſurrounded by. ſeveral Trunks of Trees. The Victims, 
who were cloſely guarded by ſome Mexican Soldiers, waited at the 
Foot of the Terraſs, till ſuch Time as they ſhould be put to Death; 
and, to heighten their Diſtreſs, a great Number of Skulls, hanging 
on the Poles which went from Tree to 'Tree, were continually pre- 
ſenting themſelves to their Sight. Theſe were the Skulls of ſuch as 
had been ſacrificed before them. A Prieſt, holding in his Hand an 
Idol made of Wheat, Maiz, and Honey, drew near to theſe unhappy 
Wretches, and preſenting it to each of them, cry'd out at the ſame 
Time, There is your God. This done, they withdrew, going off on 
the other Side of the Terraſs, when the Victims were immediately 
brought vpon it ; this being, as we have already obſerved, the Place 
appointed for the Sacrifice. Here it was that fix Miniſters of the 
Idols ſlaughtered theſe Victims. Two of theſe Prieſts took the Vic- 


tim by the Feet, two others held his Arms, a fifth held his Head, 


and the fixth ripped open his Stomach, whence they tore out his 
Heart, and held it up, ſtill ſmoaking, to the Sun; after which, turn- 
ing himſelf towards the Idol, he threw the Heart in his Face. After 
having torn out their Hearts, they threw their Bodies down the Stair- 


- Caſe from the Top of the Terraſs to the Bottom. They never ſacri- 


ficed, as it is ſaid, leſs than forty or fifty of theſe Victims at a Time. 
And thoſe Nations who either bordered on, or were tributary to the 
Mexicans, imitated them 1n this blood 3 

I muſt not omit, that thoſe Prieſts who ſacrificed Men were 
diſtinguiſhed by the Title of Miniſters of Sacred Things, and that 
this Employment was the higheſt Dignity of the Prieſthood. To 
the High-Prieſt alone belonged the Privilege and Honour of ripping 


up the Victim's Stomach ; and this he performed ſo very dexte- 


rouſly, as, upon any other Occaſion, would have raiſed the Wonder 
and Admiration of the Spectators. It is true indeed, that as the 
Stone on which the Victim was laid, was very ſharp and 9 his 
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Body, which refted altogether upon the Loins, made the Dexterity 
of the Prieſt leſs ſurprizing.— It was a Cuſtom among them on'cer- 
tain Feſtivals, to dreſs a Man in the bloody Skin, j reeking from 
the Body of one of their Victims. „ 
A Spaniſb Author aſſures us, that even their Kings and Grandees 
did not think it derogatory to their Honour to diſguiſe themſelves in 
this Manner, when the Captive ſacrificed was a Perſon of Diſtinction. 
He that as it will, the diſguiſed Perſon uſed to run yay down the 
Streets, and Places of publick Reſort of the City, to beg the Charity 
of all thoſe he met with, and to beat ſuch as refuſed. This bloody 
Kind of Maſquerade continued till ſuch Time as the Skin Coat began 
to ſtink. The Money that was collected in this devout Ramble, was 
employed in pious Uſes. ; | 
nother religious Ceremony, which indeed does not ſeem _ 
ther ſo barbarous as the former, was the Duel of the Victim, if I 
may give this Name to the Liberty he was allowed, of defending him- 
ſelf againſt the Prieſt who was to ſacrifice him. The Captive, whoſe - 
Feet were tied to a Stone, parried the Inſtrument with which the 
Prieſt ftruck at him, and even attacked him. If he had the good 
Fortune to gain the better of the Prieſt, he was releaſed, and looked 
upon as a brave Man; but if the Prieſt came off Conqueror, he firſt 
killed him, and then flea'd off his Skin. It was always their Cuſ- 
tom, before they ſat down to eat, to offer to the Sun and to the Earth 
the Firſt-Fruits of their Meat and Drink, as alſo of their Corn, 
Fruits, and Flowers. One Principle of their Religion was to lay 
themſelves under a Neceſſity of doing certain Things, not excepting 
the moſt unſeemly, for the Love of their Gods: For they not only 
eat, drank, carried weighty Burdens, anointed and beſmeared them- 
ſelves out of Love to — but even ſtooped to the vileſt Offices. 
prep to do them Honour. The Prieſts, as Mediators between the 
ods and Men, offered up Victims for Sinners, and alſo took upon 
themſelves the Iniquities of the People. When this ſolemn Penance 
was to be undertaken, it was their Cuſtom to meet together at Mid- 
night in the Temple of the Idol, when one of them uſed to call the 
People together to their Devotions with a Kind of Horn, while ano- 
ther was incenſing the Idol. Then one of the Miniſters of theſe falſe 
Gods began the Penance, conſiſting in a ſmall Effuſion of Blood which 
he drew from the Ancle, by pricking 1t with a Manghey Thorn, or 
Stone Lancet. After this he rubbed his Temples and Ears with his 
Blood, then went and waſhed himſelf in a certain Water, which 
from that Circumſtance was called the Maler of Blood.---- The other 
Puniſhments which their Prieſts inflicted on themſelves before Es- 
CALIPUCA, were to whip one another with Thongs of Manghey, 
made up in great Knots, and to ſtrike one another with great Stones, 
Sc. They were obliged to officiate by Turns in the Temple, in or- 
der to keep in the ſacred Fire, which was to burn perpetually in Ho- 
nour of the Gods. The High-Prieft was called To1rt.219 in the 
Mexican Language: He wore on his Head a Crown of beautiful 
Feathers of various Colours, with golden Pendants, enriched with 
Emeralds, at his Ears, and a ſmall blue Tube ran through his Lip. 
He was cloathed with a Scarlet Robe, or rather Mantle. The Veit- 
ments of their Prieſts were frequently changed, according to the diſ- 
ferent Seaſons or Feſtivals, The — of VITISLIPUTZLI 
# | was 
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Was . and that of the other Gods elective. Children were 
oſten deſigned, from their moſt tender Vears, to the Service of theſe 
Idols, and officiated as Clerks and nging Boys, when but mere Strip- 
lings. The Prieſts uſed to incenſe, four Times a Day, the God 
whoſe Miniſters they were: Put at Midnight the principal Miniſters 
of the Temple roſe to perform the nocturnal Office, wiz. to ſound a 
Trumpet and Horn for a long Time together, and to play on certain 
Inſtruments, accompanied with Voices, which together celebrated the 
Praiſes of the Idol. After this the Prieſt, whoſe Turn it was, took 
the Thurrible, ſaluted the Idol, and incenſed it, himſelf being cloathed 
in a black Mantle. Theſe Prieſts uſed to obſerve a very rigorous 
Faſt; they faſted for five, fix, and even ten Days together, which they 
commonly did when the Time of their common Feſtivals drew nigh. 
During theſe Fafts, fuch of them as were married uſed to abſtain 
from all Commerce with Women. All theſe Prieſts were poſſeſſed 
of great Revenues, and received the Oblations which the People 
made to the Idols, which brought them in immenſe Sums, particu- 
larly at the Time of their grand Feſtivals. *Twas at theſe ſolemn 
Seaſons they uſed to inſtrutt the People in their Duty, by certain Ex- 
hortarions which they pronounced before them. Nor was the Con- 
ſecration of theſe Prieſts leſs remarkable than their Function. They 
uſed to anoint them from Head to Foot. Their Hair, which they 

always wore very long, and which they did not preſume to cut durin 

their Prieſthood, was continually moiſtened with a Kind of blac 
Perfume that was partly made of Roſin. This would undoubtedly 
have been very loathſome, had not the Reſpe& which immediately 
ariſes at the Sight of ſuch Things as are looked __ as ſacred, me- 
tamorphoſed it into an agreeable Object. The knotted Treſſes of 
the ſacrificing Prieſts of Mex:c> reſembled a Roll of Brafil Tobacco, 
fix Inches in Preadth. and of Length proportionable to it. When- 
ever theſe Prieſts uſed to ſacrifice y_ the Mountains, and in thoſe 
almoſt ſubterraneous Places in which Part of their Tdols were lodged, 
they then employed an Ointment with certain myſterious Ceremo- 
nies, much more ſolemn than thoſe above-mentioned. It was of Uſe, 
ſaid they, to diſpel Fear, and invigorate Courage, and was made of 
the Juice of the moſt venomous Creatures at the Altar of the Idol, the 
Aſhes of which were pounded in a Mortar mixed with Tobacco, to 
which they added live Scorpions, and ſome other venomous Inſects. 
They heightened this Compoſition with an Herb which has the Pro- 
perty of diſturbing the Brain, as alſo with Soot and Roſin. This is 
what they called the Repaſt, or Suſtenance of the Gods. They alſo 
retended that this Compound had the Virtue of healing Diſeaſes. 
hey had an Order of Veſtals, who were cloathed in White, and 
called by the Name of Daughters of Penance. Theſe were admitted 
into the Order at twelve or thirteen Years of Age, and were obliged 
to have their Heads ſhaved, (a certain Seaſon excepted) during which 
they were ſuffered to let their Hair grow. Theſe Nuns were under 
the Direction of an Abbeſs, whoſe Office was to keep the Temples 
clean; and they alſo dreſſed the ſacred Meats which were preſented 
to the Idols, and which afterwards ſerved as Food to their Miniſters. 
They were employed alſo in making Carpets, and ſuch-like Orna- 
ments for the Temples and the Idols. They roſe at LA A T3 to ad- 
. miniſter to the Gods, and to exerciſe certain Auſterities w 4 he 
| ules 
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Rules of their Order obliged them to obſerve. Above all, they 
were bound to preſerve their Chaſtity undefiled, the Violation of 
which was puniſhed with Death. This Continence was not indeed 
to be perpetual ; fince, as they were ſent to the Convent only to ful- 
fil ſome Vow which their Parents had made to the Gods, they were 
allowed to marry after a certain Term of Years. *Tis even probable 
that this Abbeſs or Matron might, propery ſpeaking, ſuperintend a 
Kind of Ys in which the young Ladies of Quality were edu - 
cated ; fince they were taken from under her Care, but — 
when their Parents intended to ſettle them in the World. They alſo 
had a Seminary, or Convent, for their Youth, like that of their Nuns- 
They were often admitted into it at ſeven Years of Age. As they 
were obliged, during the Time they lived in theſe Houles, to lead a 
Life very like that of the Remi Monaſtics, we may not 1mproperly 
conſider them as a Body of religious People. Theſe Youths uſed to 
have the Tops of their Heads ſhaved, the reſt of their Hair ſcarce 
covering their Ears; but it fell as low as their Shoulders behind, ex- 
cept when they uſed to tie it up in a Kind of Tuft. They wore a 
Linen Veſtment.—Theſe young Religious looked after the Temple, 
and led a moſt * Life of Poverty and Chaſtity till the Age 
of twenty, or till ſuch Time as they met with an Opportunity of ſet- 
tling themſelves by Marriage, or ſome other honourable Means. 
Moreover, the Prieſts had alſo in their Service a Sett of Youths who 
were employed in Matters of leſs Importance. Theſe latter uſed on 
certain folemn Occaſions to adorn the Temple of the Gods with 
Feſtoons, Twas their Office to preſent the Prieſts with the Water 
with which they waſhed themſelves, both before and after the reli- 
10us Service: *Twas they who gave them the Lancets and the 
nife uſed in the Sacrifice, and alſo followed thoſe Mendicant Fri- 
ars who uſed to beg from Door to Door. In Caſe they at any Tune 
did not get Alms ſufficient for their Purpoſe, they were allowed the 
Liberty of going into a Field, and of taking as much Corn as they 
thought neceſſary, none daring to hinder them. They had alſo, be- 
fides thoſe Youths who were educated under the Religious above- 
mentioned, ſeveral Devotees, who uſed to retire into theſe Covents 
to fulfil ſome Vow they had made. Some 5 ed to the Gods far 
Children, others Riches, and others again for long Life. All theſe 
Devotees ſet apart ſome Hours to this Retirement, and in all Probabt- 
lity enjoined themſelves ſome of the Auſterities above cited, in order 
to make themſelves more worthy of the Bleſſings of Heaven. Ihey 
were permitted to walk in the Proceſſions, but were not allowed ta 
wn in them, nor to go up the Steps which led to the Temple. 
he Mexicans, at the End of every Month, which among them 
conſiſted of twenty Days, uſed to obſerve a ſolemn Day of Devo- 
tion, intermixed with Rejoicings. They then ſacrificed ſome Cap- 
tives, and ran up and down the Streets cloathed in the Skins of ſuck 
miſerable Victims as had juſt been flayed. They danced, they ſung, 
they collected Alms for the Prieſts ; which among them, as in other 
Places, was looked upon as the Effect of a real Piety. When Corn 
of all Sorts began to ſprout up, they uſed to go to a certain Hill ta 
ſacrifice a Boy and a Girl of about three Years old, to IL AL OR, the 
God ot the Waters; and becauſe theſe Children were born free, 
they Ad not tear out their Hearts, but contented themſelves with, 
| | cutting 
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cutting their Throats ; after which they laid their Bodies in a new 
Mantle, and buried them in a Stone Sepulchre.—— Theſe bloody Sa- 
crifices were renewed when the Corn was grown up about two Feet 
high; at which Time they ſacrificed four Children of ſix or ſeven 
Years of Age, to the ſame God. The latter were born Slaves. 
ior ug then carried their Bodies into a Cave appointed for that Pur- 
2. 

The Mexicans tell us, that the Origin of this cruel Ceremony was 
owing to a great Drought ;-which afterwards occaſioning a Famine, 
forced them to abandon the Country.——In fine, when the Corn was 

each Qwner took a Handful of Maiz out of his 


fit for reaping, 
Field, — | ofred it tothe God ILaroch with Atolle, which was a 


Liquor made of Corn and Copal, a precious Gum uſed in incenſing 
the Idols. In the Beginning of the Summer, they uſed to crown 
the Gods with Flowers, and ſpend a whole Day in Mirth and Re- 
joicing. The great Men of the Empire were obliged to go to the 
Capital on another Holiday; on the Evening of which they dreſſed 
up a Woman, who was torepreſent the God of Salt, and partake in 
the public Rejoicing ; but they ſacrificed her on the Morrow, and 
that Day was wholly employed in Devotion and the Worſhip of the 


Idols. — The Trades-People uſed alſo to celebrate certain bloody 


Feſtivals, in Honour of their peculiar tutelar Deity, in the Temple 
that was conſecrated to him. Not to mention another Feſtival, 
when they uſed to ſlay a Woman, and cloath an Indian with her 


Skin, who, thus equipped, danced for two Days together with the 


reſt of his Fellow Citizens; nor that which was ſolemnized at their 
entering the Lake with a great Number of Canoes, when they uſed 
to drewn in a ſolemn Manner a Boy and a Girl, whom, as they ſaid, 
they ſent to keep Company with the Gods of the Lake; they never- 
theleſs uſed to ſpend the Day in Faſting and Devotion. 

It is too late for me to proceed to tell you of the Ceremonies 
the Mexicans uſed to obſerve at the great Feſtival of ViTz1i»uTz- 
LI, and therefore muſt make that and their other Feſtivals the Sub- 
ject of our next Converſation. 5 : 

Sepbron. I hope that will not be long firſt, Sir; for I ſpend no 
Time ſo agreeably as in your Converſation, | 
*. — aſſure you, Mr. Worthy, I can join my Brother in ſaying 

e lame. - 

Worthy. It gives mePleaſure that my Converſation is ſo agreeable 
to you; but I muſt now take my Leave for this Time. 


CONVER« 
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CONVERSATION XII. 
WorTHY. SOPHRON. SOPHIA-. 


HE great Feſtival of VirzLieuTzL1, among the Mex- 

Worthy. _- He I juſt mentioned in our laſt Converſation, 
was celebrated in the Month of May : Two Days before which, 
the Veſtals uſed to make a Figure of Maiz and Honey, repreſent- 
ing that God. Then, after having dreſſed it in as magnificent a 
anner as poſſible, they ſeated it on an Azure Throne, which 
was ſupported by a Kind of Shaft.— —— The Veſtals, who on 
that Feſtival uſed to call themſelves the Siſters of ViTzLiPEUTzZL1, 
carried it in Proceſſion on their Shoulders to the Area before the 
Temple ; where the Youth devoted to Religion received the Idol ; 
and, after having paid Homage to it, carried it alſo on their Shoul- 
ders to the Steps of the Sanctuary. Twas here the People came and 
worſhipped this Image of ViTzLiyuTaLI, and humbled themſelves 
before it by putting Duſt on their Heads: Which Cuſtom was alſo 
obſerved in the Worſhip that was paid to the other Idols. The Veſtals 
were dreſſed in White, and crowned with parched Maiz. They 
wore Chains about their Necks made of Maiz, which they uſed to 
twiſt about their left Arms. Their Cheeks were painted with a pretty 
thick Vermilion, and their Arms covered over from the Elbow to 
Wriſt with the Feathers of a red Parrot. The young Men were 
dreſſed in Red, and wore Maiz Crowns, in the ſame Manneras the 
young Veſtals.——After this Humiliation, thoſe Devotees uſed to go 
in Proceſſion, and make Stations in three different Villages; whe- 
ther it were from Cuſtom, or the ſuppoſed Holineſs of thoſe Places 
where the Stations were kept. They then firſt ſacrificed upon a 
Mountain at a League Diſtance from Mexico. The Procefſion made 
a Tour of about four Leagues, and uſed on their Return to conduct 
the Idol into the Sanctuary with the Sound of Drums, Trumpets, 
and Horns. They then covered the Sanctuary over with Roſes, and 
uſed to ſtrew all Sorts of Flowers on the Pavement, and about the 
Temple. Laſtly, the Veſtals came out of the Convent, carrying 
Pieces of the Dough with which their Idol was made, formed in 
the Shape of Bones. Theſe they gave to the Youth, who laid them 
at the Foot of the Idol. Theſe Pieces of Dough, which were com- 
monly called VitzLieuTzL1's Fleſh and Bones, were ſolemnly con- 
ſecrated by the Prieſts with certain particular Ceremonies, accompa- 
nied with Dances and ſpiritual Songs in Honour of the Idol. They 
paid the ſame Worſhip to this conſecrated Dough as to the God, of 
which 1t was at firſt no more than a Type and Figure. After the 
Conſecration was ended, the Men were ſacrificed ; the whole Cere- 
mony concluding with Dances and Songs. Then followed a religi- 
ous Piece of Worſhip, which has ſome Conformity with the Roman 
Communion. 'The Prieſt ftripped the Lon Idol of all its Orna- 
ments, broke them into — 3 and like viſe the little conſe- 
crated Loaves. Theſe they diſtributed to the People in the Form of 
a Sacrament. This Communion was accompanied with an Exhor- 
tatien, by which the People wa 1 that they eat the _ of 
their 


trouble the Conſciences of the 
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eir God; and they even adminiſtered this Kind of Sacrament to 
ie Sick. The Feſtival of TzscaLiyuca was celebrated the 
nineteenth of the ſame Month, when the Prieſt granted the People a 
Remiſſion of their Sins. At the fame Time they ſacrificed a Cap- 
tive. — On the Eve of the Feſtival, the Prieſt of TESs- 
CALiPUca ſtripped himſelf of his Veſtments, when others were 
given him by e Mexican Nobility ; who came gather with 
e reſt of the People, in order to reconcile themſelves to this 
Idol. They ned the Temple Gates to all repenting Sinners ; 
when one of the chief Miniſters of the God diſcovered himſelf to 
the Spectators, and blew his Horn; turning himſelf to the four 
Winds, as if he were calling all the Earth to Repentance : After 
which he took up Duſt, and carried it to his Mouth, pointing at 
the ſame Time to the Heavens. Every one imitated the Prieſt: 
After which, nothing was heard but Voices, intermixed with Sighs, 
Tears and Groans. They rolled themſelves in the Duſt, calling at the 
fame Time upon the Divine Py During which, the Terrors which 
indeſt Sinners, actuated in ſuch a 

Manner on the Minds of the Mexicans, that they uſed to call to their 
Aſſiſtance the Shades of Night, the Winds and Storms, the better to 
eſcape the Fury of that God, whoſe Vengeance, they faid, was 
ever pending, in order to chaſtiſe the Wicked. And as the Notions 
which even fal Religions exhibit to thoſe whom they are deſirous of 
leading into the Paths of Virtue, are ſtrong enough to ſtrike the 
Hearts of the Vicious with Remorſe, and even to make them ſen- 


fible that Vice is contrary to Humanity, it ſo ha y_ that all 
on of it; un- 


ſuch as were conſcious of Guilt, made a public Con 
able to reſiſt the Terror with which their Conſciences were ſtruck 


outward Appearance, fince they inſpired the Hearts of the Mexicans 
with Repentance for ſome Time, concluded with burning a great 


by the Sound of the Horn.——AIll theſe Agitations, ſo ſalutary in 


Quantity of Incenſe in Honour of the Idol whoſe Feſtival they ſo- 


lemnized. They blew the Horn for ten Days ſucceſſively, wiz. from 


the ninth of May to the nineteenth, all which Time was ſpent in 


Tears and Affliction. On the laſt Day, Tzscariruca was carried 
in Proceſſion. The Image of the God. ſurrounded with Branches of 
Manghey ſtuck full with Prickles, was ſeated in a Machine ſurrounded 


with Curtains, which probably was like a Litter. This Machine 


was carried in Proceſſion round the Temple by Prieſts ſmeared with 
Black, who wore the Livery of their God, 

twiſted up with a white String. Two Miniſters of the Idol walked 
at the Head of the Proceſſion with Incenſe Pots in their Hands. Every 
Time they preſented the Incenſe to the People, the whole Proceſſion 
lifted up their Arms in a devout Manner, _ at the ſame Time on 
the Sun and the Idol of Penance.—During this Ceremony, the reſt of 
the Devotees ſcourged themſelves with Ropes made of Manghey. Some 
adorned the Court and Temple with Branches, and ſtrewed the Way 
with Flowers, After the Proceſſion, and the ſcourging of Penitents, 
every one made his Qblations. Some brought Jewels, and Works of 
Gold and Silver ; others Incenſe, precious Wood, Maiz, &c. The 
Poor offered Quails ; and theſe the Sacrificers, after having cut off 
their Heads, w at the Foot of the Altar. Then. the 1 2 
made a Feaſt, very much like thoſe which the anti ent Heathens — 


and whoſe Hair was partly 


1 


the God of Penance; and the whole Ceremony ended, 


_ which, by reſtorihg him to his wonted 
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tated in Honour of their Gods. Whatever Meats were given to the 
Idol, were called /acred Viandi, and were ſerved up by Veſtals, who 
were led to it by an old Prieſt, dreſſed in a Kind of white Surplice, 
and were by him conducted back to the Convent, after having thus 
ſerved up at the Table of the God. But when the Time for clearin 
the Table was come, the Youths and Miniſters of the Temple too 
away the Meats, and carried them to the Priefts, who'alone had the 
Privilege of eatmg them. After the ſacred Repaſt was ended, they 
made a Sacrifice of him who that Year had been the vine Image of 

ike thoſe of 

other Feſtivals, with Dances and Songs. . 
The Mexicans uſed to celebrate a Jubilee every four Vears, which 
was nothing more than the Feaſt of Penance, ſuch as hath already been 
deſcribed, except that it was more ſolemn, there being at that Time 
a. more general and plenary Remiffion of Sins. We are aſſured 
that the Mexicans ſacrificed ſeveral Human Victims at that Seaſon, 
and the Youth uſed to make a Kind of Challenge-who ſhould firſt, 
and in one Breath, get to the Top of the - Enterprize 
was a very difficult one, and it gained all thofe prodigious Applauſe 
who had the Glory of coming firſt to the Goal; not to mention, that 

they were thereby diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of their Countrymen. 
UITZALCOALT, the Mercury of the Mexicans, was particu- 


larly * all thoſe who were concerned in Traffic. Forty 


Days before eaſt of this God, the Merchanrs purchaſed a Slave 

of a very fine Shape; who, during that Time, repreſented the Deity ' 
to whom he was to be ſacrificed as a Victim on the Day of the Feſti- 
val; but they firſt waſhed him in the Lake / the Gods, which was 
the Name they gave to the Water which fitted him for the fatal Deiſi- 


cation, Which ended with his Death. They afterwards adorned him 


like the God he was forced to repreſent, and he ſpent all the Time 


of his Deification in Dancing and Rejoicings. They joined with 
him in his Pleafures, and worſhipped him; but for Fear leſt he ſhould 
be forgetful of his fatal Deſtiny, two antient Miniſters of the Idol 


refreſhed his Memory with it nine Days before his being facri- 
ficed. Theſe two Priefts uſed to proſtrate themſelves before this ficti- 
tious God, repeating theſe Words to them, Lord, thy Pleaſures will 


end nine Days hence. He was * or to anſwer them with a chearful 
1 


Air, Be it /o, and continue his Mirth. He was obli to wait his 
Fate with Patience and Reſignation. If he difcovered the leaſt Sor- 
row on that Account, the two Prieſts gave him a Liquor to drink, 
irth, made him undoubtedly 

inſenfible of his Fate.— The Day of the Feaſt being come, they 
again adored the miſerable Victim, and offered Incenſe to him ſeveral 
imes ſucceſſively. In fine, they ſacrificed him at Twelve at Night, 
offered his Heart tothe Moon, and afterwards threw it before the : 


Then the Body was thrown down from the Top of the Temple, as 


was practiſed in the Worſhip of ViTziieuTzZLI, and the whole con- 
cluded with a Dance.——— The Priefts of this Deity performed a 
— which was odd enough, and that was the commandin 
every Body to retire by Beat of Dram, the Sound of which was h 

all over the City. At Day-break es uſed to call up the People to 
Work. This Function was rmed by the Prieſts, each of whom 


Had it in his Turn every Week. | 
| B b 2 The 
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The Mexicens, and particularly the Inhabitants of Tla/calla, wor- 
ſhipped one God ; who, during his Abode in this World, had been 
a great Hunter. He was honoured with a folemn Party of Hunting. 
They uſed to drive the Beaſts before the Idol, and then knock them 

down, and ſacrifice their Hearts. | 
An Ambaſlador 2 the Mexicans was diſtinguiſhed by a Man- 
tle or Riding-Cloke of Cotton, embroidered with Fringe, inter- 
woven with Knots. He held in his Rizht Hand a very broad Ar- 
row, with the Feathers upwards, and in his Left a Shell, in the Shape 
of a Buckler. The Subject of the Embaſſy was known by the Fea- 
thers of the Arrow ; the Red denouncing War, and the White de- 
noting Peace. The Ambaſſador was to be reſpected at the Sight of 
theſe Tokens ; but he was not allowed to turn out of the Royal 
Roads of the Province through which he paſſed, upon Penalty of 
loſing his Right of Juriſdi&ion and Immunity. The Sacrificers de- 
nounced War by the Sound of an Inftrument which they called the 
Sacred Trumpet, becauſe none but the Sacrificers were allowed to 
ſoynd it, to animate, by the Command of the Gods, the Hearts of 
the Soldiers. The Sound of this Inſtrument was harſh, and breathed 
loomy Notes, very well adapted to inſpire the Soldier with a new 
oy, by 3 the Contempt of Life from a religious Mo- 
| tive. The taking a Priſoner was thought a more heroic Action than 
| the killing an Enemy; and he was looked upon as the moſt valiant, 
who brought the greateſt Number of Victims for the Sacrifices. 
Their Writing contiſted in certain hieroglyphic Paintings, by the 
Aſſiſtance of which they called up memorable Incidents in the 
Mind; for they had not, like the Europeans, the Uſe of Letters. 
They uſed to paint the Objects on Calicoe, prepared on Purpoſe for 
the Pencil. To theſe Images they added Numbers, or ſome other 
Signs; which they diſpoſed in ſo exact and regular a Manner, that 
the Number, the CharaQter, and the Figure, mutually aflifted each 
other in expreſſing the 2 and formed a complete Argument. 
This ſubtil Invention reſembled the Hieroglyphics of the Egyptians ; 
and the Mexicans were ſo ſkilful therein, that they had whole Books 
drawn up in this Manner, in which they preſerved the Memoirs of 
1 and tranſmitted to r the Annals of their Kings. 
They alſo, by this Method, preſerved the Ceremonies of their Reli- 
gion. The Books which treated thereof, were kept in their Temples. 
The Mexican Emperors uſed to cauſe the Exploits of their Heroes 
to be ſung in the Temples, and particularly the illuſtrious Actions of 
N the Kings their Predeceſſors. hey taught their Children theſe po- 
Cf etical Compoſitions, which ſupplied the Place of Hiſtory to thoſe 
ho did not underſtand their Paintings, and the Hieroglyphics of 
their Annals. Thus did they learn to underſtand the Advantages of 
Military Virtue, in an Age when they were incapable of * 
in Practice: However, it was at leaſt an excellent Pre rative to that 
3 Heroiſm which a young Soldier was obliged to exhibit in his firſt 
" _ Campaign.——As they had learnt from Tradition, or by ſome other 
! Means, that the Univerſe is to be deſtroyed, and that they imagined 
. its Deſtruction would 1 al at the End of four Weeks of Vears, 
| when the laſt Day of the fifty-two Years was come, every one pre- 
ared himſelf for the gre Deſtruction of Nature. Then the 
3 diſpoſed themſelves to die, though in perfect Health. They 
broke to Pieces all their Diſhes and Plates, as being of no ** 
j . a . 5 , . e 
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Uſe to them : They put out the Fire, and ran up and down all Night 
long, like Men out of their Senſes ; and no one dared to give over, 
till fach Time as he knew whether they were really going to the Re- 
ions of Darkneſs, or not. They began to take Breath as ſoon as the 
ay began to break and diſcover itſelf to their Eyes, which were in- 
ceſſantly turned towards the Eaſt ; and when the Sun diſcovered it- 
ſelf, he was ſaluted with the Sound of all their Inſtruments, and by 
Hymns and Songs, which expreſſed the Tranſports of their ſoy. 
Then = Mexicans congratulated one another upon their being cer- 
tain of the World's laſting one Age longer at leaſt. They went to 
the Temples to thank the Gods for it, and received new Fire from the 
Hands of the ſacrificing Prieſts. This new Fire was hghted before 
the Altar, by the rubbing of two Pieces of dry Wood very hard one 
againſt the other. After which, each of them provided himſelf afreſh 
th every Thing that was neceſſary for his Subſiſtence, and the Day 
was celebrated by public Rejoicings. Nothing was to be ſeen all the 
City over but Dances and other active Exerciſes, which were conſe- 
crated to the Renewal of the Age. 

'Tis very probable that the Mexicans had borrowed from their An- 
ceſtors the Idea of the End of the World, and that the latter had 
brought it with them from Ala, where it has been received in all 
Ages. It appears alſo that theſe People had ſome Knowledge of 
Altronomy, Face the Spaxiards found in the Province of Facutar 
ſome Mexican Books which treated on that Branch of the Mathema- 
tics.——The Emperors or Kings of Mexico were at firſt elected by the 
Voices of the People, but the whole-was managed by. the Nobles. 
They were afterwards choſen by four EleQors : Theſe choſe for their 
Kings ſuch Youths as were brave, and fit for War, who were obliged 
to give Proofs of their Valour ; nor were they crowned immediately 
after their Election. The w_ elected Monarch was obliged to 
make a Campaign at the Head of his Troops, and to gain ſome Vic- 
tors or win ſome Province from the Enemies of the Empire, or the 
Rebels, before he was crowned, or ſuffered to aſcend the Throne. 
No ſooner had the Merit of his Exploits made him appear worthy of 
reigning, but he returned triumphant to the Capital. The Nobles, 
the Miniſters, and facrificing Prieſts, accompanied him to the Tem- 
ple of the God of War, where he deſcended from his Litter ; and af- 
ter the Sacrifices were ended, the electoral Princes clothed him with 
the Imperial Mantle, and other Robes of State. They put into his 
Right Hand a golden Sword, adorned with Flint Stones, which was 
the Symbol of Juſtice. He received with his Left Hand a Bow and 
Arrows, which denoted the ſovereign Command over their Armies. 
After which, the King of Tezuco ſet the Crown on his Head, which 
was the peculiar Office of the firſt Elector. One of the principal 


Magiſtrates afterwards made a long Harangue, to congratulate the 


Prince in the Name of the Empire; intermixing it with Inſtructions, 
in which he repreſented to him the Cares and Obligations of thoſe 
who are raiſed to the Sovereign Dignity, and how attentive he ought 
to be to the — and Proſperity of his Subjects, c. The 
High Prieſt, clothed in his pontifical Veſtments, crowned the Kings 
as it were: Twas he that anointed them; for which Purpoſe a thic 

Liquor, as black as Ink, was employed ; but we don't know what it 
was made of. The above-mentioned High Prieſt blefſed the King, 


and ſprinkled him four Times together with a conſecrated Water, 


putting 
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putting a Cowl over his Head, on which Bones and Skulls were 
painted, and a black Robe over his Body, over which they put ano- 
ther blue one, * in the ſame Manner as the Cowl. All this 
was undoubtedly done to teach him that Kings are as much ſubject to 
Death as the moſt wretched Mortal; and that all which remains of 
this Grandeur, which is ſo much envied by the Plebeian, is a rotten 
corrupted Carcaſe. They ſurrounded the new King with certain 
Drugs, which according to them had the Virtue of preſerving him 
from Diſeaſes and Inchantments. After this, he offered Incenſe to 
VITzTIIrurzr, and the High Prieſt made him take an Oath, by 

which he bound himſelf to maintain the Religion of his Anceſtors, 
the Laws and Cuſtoms of the Empire, and tp treat his Subjects with 
Clemency and Gentleneſs. He moreover took an Oath that the Sun, 
during his Reign, ſhould give its Light, and Rain fall in its proper 
Seaſons ; that the Rivers ſhould not ravage the Country by Inunda- 
tions, the Fields be curſed with Barrenneſs, nor Mankind annoyed 
by the malignant Influences of the Sun.—This Contract has ſome- 
thing very whimfical in it: Nevertheleſs, it may be ſaid that the 
People intended by this Oath to engage their Sovereign, to reign 
with ſo much Moderation, as not to draw down the Anger of Hea- 
ven by his own Guilt, well knowing that Chaſtiſements and public 
Calamities fall often on Subjects, who ſuffer for the Crimes and Irre- 
gularities of their Monarchs, 

Marriage among the Mexicans was ſolemnized by the Authority of 
the Prieſts ; and a public Inſtrument was drawn up, wherein was 
mentioned the Particulars of the Wife's Fortune, which the Huſband 
was obliged to return back again, in Caſe of a Separation. After 
. their having agreed upon the Articles, the Couple went to the Tem- 

le, where one of the ſacrificing Prieſts examined their Reſolutions 
by certain preciſe 8 appointed for that Purpoſe. He after- 
wards took up the Woman's Veil, and the Huſband's Mantle, and 
with one of his Hands tied them together at one Corner, to ſigni 
the inward Tie of the Wills. They then returned to their Houſe 
with this Kind of Engagement, accompanied with the ſacrificing 
Prieſt. Then, in Imitation of what the Remans practiſed with Re- 
gard to the Lares, they went and viſited the Hearth or Fire, which 
Dey looked upon as the Mediator of the Diſputes between the Huſ- 
band and Wife. They uſed to go ſeven Times round it ſucceſſively, 
the ſacrificing Prieſt walking before. After which Ceremony they 
ſat down, in order to be equally warmed by the Heat of the Fire 
Which gave the laſt Perfection to Marriage. The Bridegrovta had 
two old Men for Aſſiſtants or Witneſſes on his Part, and the Bride two 
old Women. In the Evening of the preceding Day a Kind of She- 
Mediator, accompanied by four Matrons, with each a Torch in her 
Hand, took up the Bride on her Back, and carriedherto her Huſband's 
Houſe. The Parents of the latter, who went out to meet the Bride, 
for her, and here 
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thoſe Duties to which they had bound themſelves by their Marriage- 
0 


Contract; and then the old People withdrew. 


At Tla/calla they uſed to ſhave the Heads of the married Couple, 


to teach them, as it were, that it was now proper for them to lay aſide 
all youthful Amuſements.—In Mechoacan the Bride was obliged to 
keep her Eyes fixed on the Bridegroom while the Ceremony was per- 


forming, without which the Marriage wanted one Degree of Perfec- 


tion.---In another Province of this Empire twas a Cuſtom to carry 
off the Bridegroom, in order that it might be thought be was forced 
to marry againſt his Will ; or perhaps to denote, that if Men were 


not prompted to propagate their Species in a lawful Way, by the 
Dictates of Nature and Reaſon, hardly any Man would enter into 
that State, or embarraſs himſelf with the Cares of a Family; but 


would prefer the getting a long Succeſſion of Baſtards, and abandon- 


ing them to the wide World. | | 
fo the Province of Panuco, the Huſband purchaſed his Wife 


which was in ſome Meaſure the giving her a Portion) for a Bow, two 


rrows, and a Net. After the Marriage, the Wite's Father did not 


ſpeak a Word to his Son-in-Law during the firſt Year ; and the lat- 


ter, as ſoon as he was made a Father, abſtained from all Commerce 
with his Wife for two Years. 
The Macatecas, another Nation ſabje& to the Empire of Mexico, 


during the firſt twenty Days of their Marriage, faſted, prayed to- 


their Gods, offered Sacrifices to them, and from a penitential Motive 


drew Blood from themſelves, and rubbed the Mouth and Face of the 
Idols with it.---Whence this whimſical Piece of Devotion, at a Sea- 


ſon that claims nothing but Mirth and Feſtivity ? Did it ariſe from 
Fear, or a Principle 9 

partly influenced by Fear: But how ſpecious ſoever the Motive 
of that Piety might appear, the Europeans would think that Huſband 
a Madman, who ſhould give himſelf up to faſting and praying to 
Gop in thoſe firſt Days which ſeem fo naturally adapted to Mirth 
and Jollity. And fince Reaſon dictates to us to ſuit the ſeveral Cir- 
cumſtances of Lite, and proportion them to one another, tis manifeſt 
that he who falls down to Prayers in a Seaſon which naturally calls 
him to an Exerciſe of a quite different Nature, offends againſt 

juſt Proportion. 


Divorces were very common in Mexico. Nothing more was re- 


uired in that Caſe, than the mutual Conſent of both Parties; fo 
at they had no Occaſion of going before the Judges, but they them- 
ſelves decided it upon the Spot. The Woman kept the Girls, and 
the Huſband the Boys: But the Moment the Marriage was thus diſ- 
folved, the Parties were, on Pain of Death, forbid to cohabit toge- 


ther again; and the Dauger of relapſing was the only Remedy the 


Laws could think of applying againſt Divorces, which the naturat 
Levity and Inconſtancy of thoſe People made but too common among 
them. They made the Chaſtity of their Wives a Point of Honour; 
and notwithſtanding their Propenſion to Luſt, they nevertheleſs pa- 


niſned an Adulterer with Death: However, they at the ſame Tune 


allowed of common Strumpets and public Stews. 


The new-born Infants were carried in a ſolemn Manner to the 
Temple; and the Prieſts, when they received them, repeated certain 


Exhortations on the Miſeries and 


roubles to which they were ex- 
| poſed 


Duty? *'Tis probable that they might be 


* 
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—— by their Birth. If it was a Nobleman's Child, they put a 
word in its Right Hand, and in its Left a Shield, which the Prieſts 
kept for that Purpoſe. If it were an Artificer's Child, they perform'd 
the fame Ceremony with Tools, or mechanical Inſtraments. After 
which, the Prieſt carried the Child near the Altar, and drew ſome 
Drops of Blood from its Ears and private Parts with a Man hey 
Thorn, or a Stone Lancet. He afterwards threw Water on the Chil , 
or plunged it into the Water, uttering certain Imprecations at the 
fame Time. This Kind of Circumciſion, and the Immerſion which 
followed it, reſembled in ſome Meaſure the Circumciſion of the 
Jews, and the Baptiſm of Chriftians. - So», 
We find it mentioned in the Hiſtory of the Conqueſt of Mexico, 
that x Midwife took the Child four Days after its Birth, and 
ied it naked into the Yard, where ſome Ruſhes were * nt 
on which they ſet a Veſſel of Water. The Midwife plunged the In- 
fant into this Veſſel ; and when the Immerſion was ended, three lit- 
tle Boys of three Years of Age named the Child with a loud Voice. 
Twenty Days after its Birth, the Father and Mother carried their 
Child to the Temple, and preſented it to the Prieſt with an Oblation, 
and from that Time they devoted it to ſuch a Profeſſion as was moſt 
agreeable to its Parents. In Caſe he was deſigned for the Prieſthood, 
he was put into the Hands of the Prieſts at fifteen Years of Age ; if 
for War, he was = at the ſame Age to the Perſon 'whoſe Buſineſs 
itwas to inſtruct their Youth in the Military Arts. In this laſt Caſe 
the Oblation was given to him. The Parents of the Children uſed 
to ſuperintend their Education, till ſuch Time as they were fifteen 
Years of Age. They were — very ſtri&t in this, and no- 
thing was omitted which might conduce to check the Licentiouſheſs 
of Youth. They were brought up in Sobriety from their moſt 
tender Infancy ;* and they increaſed every Year the Quantity of their 
Food in ſojudicious a Manner, as can never be ſufficiently applauded. 
A Child of four Years old was exerciſed in Things ſuita le to its 
Age, and from that Time they prevented the Growth of a Habit of 
Idleneſs fo common among us; and which at the ſame Time is of 
ſuch fatal Conſequences; as to make a Man's whole Life vicious and 
miſerable. They never chaſtiſed them with arty Severity, till ſuch 
Time as their Reaſon began to dawn; but before they proceeded to - 
Chaſtiſement, they employed Threats and Advices for à long Time 
together; as well to give the Child ſome Time for Reflection, as an 
Opportunity to thoſe who were impowered to correct them, to exert 
their Prudence. At nine Years of Age, a ſtubborn or rebellious 
Child was chaſtiſed very rigorouſly : He was * * ſtark naked ; 
when tying his Hands and Feet, they pricked his Body all over with 
Manghey 'Thorns.---The Daughters were not puniſhed quite fo ri- 
— A Boy of ten Vears old was beat with a Stick; at eleven 
was ſmoked at the Noſe with dry Axi, which put him to exceſſive 
Pain: And in Caſe theſe Chaſtiſements did not produce a Reforma- 
tion, he was carried with his Feet and Hands tied into a damp dirty 
Place, where he was left a whole Day together expoſed tothe Incle- 
mencies of the Air, and the ſcorching Heat of the Sun. In fine, at 


fifteen Years of Age, the Youth was either put under the Direction 
of the Prieſts, or the Perſon who was appointed to inſtruct their 
chaſtiſed the young People 

according 


Youths in the Arts of War, The latter 
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according to the Enormity of the Faults which may be committed in 
the moſt frail Period of Human Life; when the Paſſions, left to 
themſelves, generally fall into a Courſe, which, though it may, ceaſe 
with the Faculties of the Senſes, does nevertheleſs bereave the 
Mind of its Activity. Drunkenneſs in young People was puniſhed 
with Death, but the old People were indulged in it. ö 
The Author of the Hiſtory of Mexico ſays, that the Mexicans had 
3 Schools, where the Children of the common People were in- 
ſtructed in every Thing that was proper for them to know; and other 
Colleges, or Seminaries, which were much more conſiderable, where, 
the Children of the Nobility were educated from their moſt tender 
Years, till ſuch Time as they were in a Capacity of making their 
Fortunes, or purſuing the Bent of their Genius. There were in 
theſe Colleges, Maſters appointed for the ſeveral Exerciſes of Chil- 
dren ;. others for thoſe a little older; and; laſtly, others for ſuch as 
were advancing towards Puberty. The Maſters had the ſame Autho- 
rity and Reſpect ſhewn to them as the Miniſters of the Prince; which 
was no more than Juſtice, ſince they taught the Elements of thoſe 
Exerciſes that were to be one Day uſeful to the State. They firſt be- 
gan by teaching their Children to read the Characters and Figures of 
which their Writings were compoſed, and exerciſed their Memories 
in making them repeat hiſtorical Songs, che Subjects whereof were 


the great Actions of their Anceſtors, and Eulogiums of their Gods. 


From thence they went to another School, where they were taught 
Modelty and Civility, a regular Way of walking, and a proper Geſ- 
ture. The Maſters of this School were more conſidered than the 
former; becauſe that they, by their Employment, were appointed to 
ſuperintend the Inclinations of an Age which ſaffers both its Errors 
20 be corrected, and its Paſſions to be controuled. And at the ſame 
Time that their Minds were thus enlightened in this State of Obe- 
dience, their Bodies waxed ſtrong; and then they were removed to 
the third School, where they grew very expert 1n the moſt violent 
Exerciſes. Twas here they exerciſed their Strength in lifting Bur- 
dens, and in wreſtling. 'They challenged one another in jumping or 
ragning, learnt to manage their Weapons, to fence with Swords, 
and fight with Clubs; to fling the Dart, and direct the Arrow with 
— and ExaQtneſs. They obliged them to ſuffer Hunger and 
Thirſt. They had ſtated Seaſons when they were obliged to ſuffer 
the Injuries of the Weather, till ſuch Time as they were expert and 
ſxilful ; when they returned Home to their Parents, and were em- 
ployed per may to the Character which their Maſters gave of their 
nius, either for Religion, for the Arts of Peace, or thoſe of War. 
The Nobility had the Choice of one of thoſe three Profeſſions, 
which were equally honourable ; but they generally inclined to that 
— War, becauſe it gave them a better Opportunity of making their 
ortune. . 
There were alſo other Colleges of Matrons devoted to the Service 
of the Temples, in which the young Ladies of Quality wereeducated, 
who were put under their Direction in their moſt tender Years, Theſe 
kept them under a ſtrict Confinement, till ſuch Time as were 
removed from it, in order to be ſettled in the World with the Appro- 
bation of their Parents, and the Permiſſion of the Emperor. They 
were all very ſkilful in thoſe r which adorg a Female _— 
. Cc 
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Such Youth as had a Genius for War, were obliged, at their leaving 
the Seminary, to ſubmit to another very rigorous, as well as remark- 
able Probation. Their Fathers uſed to ſend them into the Army, in 
order to inure them to the Fatigues of the Field, and to make them 
ſenſible, by this Trial, what they engaged themſelves to ſuffer, before 
they embraced the Profeſſion of a Soldier. They then were em- 

loyed\only as Tamenes, or Porters, car ng their Baggage on their 
Backes between the reſt, in order to . eir Pride, and accuſtom 
them to Labour. Whoever among theſe Novices changed Colour 
at the Sight of the Enemy, or did not ſignalize himſelf by ſome he- 
roic Action, was not admitted into the Army; by which Means 
theſe Nevices were of great Service during the Time of Probation, 
becauſe they all, to a Man, endeavoured to diſtinguiſh themſelves by 
ſome gallant Exploit, ſuch as ruſhing Head-long upon the Enemy in 
the greateſt Dangers. h : 

ere is a great Affinity between this Way of educating Youth, 

and that of the antient Greets, Our Notions on that Head are very 
different ; but if we except what 1 rectiſies by the Purity 
of its Morals, can we affirm that our Method of Education is muc 
ſaperior to their's ? And can the Europeans juſtly boaſt they make 
their Youth more upright, or more uſeful to the State ; that they 
make the Heart leſs corrupt, or form more ſprightly Genius's ? Do 
they furniſh the State with a great Number of Citizens, worthy of 
being compared with thoſe Greeks and Romans, thoſe brave and mag- 
nanimous Nations, who had been taught to deſpiſe Dangers, and 
their own private Intereſts, whenever thoſe of their Country called 
for their Aſſiſtance? We are far from inuring our Children to La» 
bour and Fatigue ; which, at the ſame Time that they invigorate the 
Body, hong en thoſe Organs, and the Springs, which give a Mo- 
tion to the Spirits. , We are in general very negligent in all thoſe 
Things which inure the Body to Fatigue; and as to the Mind, we 
uſually give our Youth a very faint Idea of their Duty : Whence it 
comes to paſs, that they are ſcarce able to reſiſt the Multitude of 
falſe Principles with which they are, as it were, ſurrounded, at their 
Entrance on the State of this World. 

The Plays and Sports of theſe Mexican Youths were in ſome Mea- 
ſure intermixed with Religion, —One would think that theſe Pecos» 
ple were of Opinion, that no Recreations could be lawful where 
This had no Share.---They uſed to play about the Temples, and the 
Prieſts were the Judges of their Sports: Twas they who decided the 
— which aroſe among them, and adjudged the Prize to ſuch 
as deſerved it.— The toffin of a Ball was one of their chief Di- 
verſions, in which they uſed to diſpute for Victory with greater So- 
lemnity than in the reſt of their Exerciſes; for the Prieſt aſſiſted at it 
himſelf ; and he conjured the Tennis-Court by certain Ceremonies, 
in order to correct the Chances of the Play, and to diſtribute an 
equal Portion of Fortune among the ſeveral Players. 
 Sophron. I cannot but ſee and admire the Wiſdom of the Mexicans, 
in their Method of educating their Youth.——How vaſtly preferable 
25 it to our's, which conſiſts moſtly in a mere Knowledge of Words! 
To ſpend eight or nine Years of Life, only to get at beſt but a very 
imperfect Knowledge of the Latin and Greet Tongues, ſeems to be a 
{pending of a conſiderable Portion of Life to very little Purpoſe. 


Werthys 
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' Worthy. Your Obſervations are juſt, Sophron ; for Education that 
does not tend to make the Inſtructed act an uſeful Part in Life, and 
to the real Improvement of their Minds and N is very 
little worth. I therefore altogether join with the Mexicans in think- 
ing that all Practices which tend to harden the Conſtitution of Vouth, 
and enure them to Hardſhips, is an uſeful and neceſſary Part of Edu- 
cation; and that Children ſhould be accuſtomed even from their 
earlieſt Years to a Habit of thinking and 8 that they are ca- 

able of; and that this ſhould be extended in Proportion with their 

ears. f would, like the Mexicans, put into the Hands of Children, 
as ſoon as they are capable of reading, ſome plain diverting Hiſtory, 
that ſhall amuſe, as well as employ, and improve them in their 
Reading : For it ts of great Importance not to baffle the Curioſity of 
Youth, by giving them any Thing dry and unentertaining at firſt. 
When they are thus employed, they may be put upon anſwering 
Queſtions that may be propoſed to them, or writing down what the 
remember of the Hiſtory of any Country they have read, This wil 
ſupply them with Facts, or the Materials of Knowledge, and teach 
them to connect and put Things together in their Minds; which 
muſt of Courſe give them a Habit of Reaſoning, and at the 
Time ſtrengthen their Memory. . Y 

To this I would not fail to join Fables, ſuch as are ſuited to their 
Age, and contain withal a ſenſible, obvious, and uſeful Moral. This 
ſhould be their own Purchaſe, and not pointed out to them; which 
will wonderfully enhance their Pleaſure in reading them, and leavea 
much deeper Impreſſion on their Minds. I need ſay nothing to re- 
commend the Method of inſtructing by Fable, fince it has been em- 
ployed by the Wiſeſt in all Ages, as the moſt efficacious Charm to 
rouze the Attention, and controul the Paſſions, of the knowing no 
leſs than the ignorant Part of Mankind. The Fact is certain, that 
in this — we ſooneſt catch hold of the giddy roving Mind of 
Youth, and bend it to-every Form of moral Culture. 

As they advance in Years and Judgment, they may read the Hiſ- 
tory of the Times, and an Account of the moſt remarkable Events 
of antient Times, without entering deeply into political Remarks, 
the Cauſes of Events, the oy s of Action, or Intricacies of Cha- 
raters. By this Courſe of Reading, they will eaſily imbibe a Vene- 
ration of the great and amiable Characters of antient and modern 
Times; Characters, I mean of ſuch, as were employed in protect- 
ing, delivering, and bleſſing, and not in enſlaving and butchering 

ankind. By _ Virtue in ſuch a Variety of engaging Atti- 
tudes, exemplified in living Patterns, a Spirit of Patriotiſm, an in- 
vincible Love of — and undaunted Contempt of Danger and 
Death, will creep upon them, and inſenſibly rouze them to perform 
Actions great and beneficial to Mankind. Such Principles as theſe 
can never be inftilled too carefully into the Minds of Youth : They 
are the Seeds of a manly Enthuſiaſm, the Soul and Spring of every 
ſocial and political Virtue ; without which, Human Life muſt dege- 
nerate into a ſervile Kind of Drudgery and Care, or be abſorbed in a 
Round of ſenſual Gratifications. © I would therefore ſubſtitute ſuch a 
Courſe of Reading inſtead of Themes, and Compoſitions on dry mo- 
ral Subjects, which are neither ſuited to their Genius, Experience, 
nor Inclination, 

Cc2 | At 
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At the ſame Time they ſhould have a Taſte for Geography, a little 
Knowledge of the Sphere, of Meaſuring, Chronology, Arithmetic, - 
Mechanics, and elementary Geometry. To theſe I would add ſome 

aſte in Drawing and Perſpective, which will ſerveas a School to the 
Imagination, and be of daily Uſe to improve them both as Gentle- 
men and Scholars. ; 

To this I would have added the Writings of thoſe pious and truly 
Divine Moraliſts of antient, and even modern Times, the principal 
Object of whoſe Care ſeems to have been the Human Heart. After 
Solomon, that elder Son of Wiſdom, and the other antient Worthies 
of Divine Inſpiration, I would place the immortal Socrates, whoſe 
ſublime Maxims and Reaſonings you will ſee copied trueſt, in the 
chaſte and elegant Writings, but 2 in the Memorabilia, of his 
accompliſhed Scholar Xerophon ; then the admirable Cebes, (whoſe 
emblematical moral Picture I late! f read you an Account of) the ele- 
vated Stoic Epictetus, and his excellent Commentators Simplicius 
8 but, above all, the Divine Emperor M. Antoninus, whoſe 

eart and Head Virtue herſelf ſeems to have turned, to play her 
higheſt Leſſons upon, and whoſe Compoſitions ſeem to breathe a 
mow Divine Spirit, than for ordinary animates the Writings of mor- 
tal Men. | 

By ſuch a Method of Inftruftion as this, Youth would be formed 
to diſcern, or rather feel, the Excellency of Virtue, and the true Mo- 
ment of Things. And in Truth, the Education which neither invi- 
gorates the Body, nor improves the Mind, is of very little or no Uſe. 

 Sophron. I uſed to think that we, in this Part of the World, were 
wiſer than the reſt of Mankind, and purſued the beſt Methods in 
every Thing; But Foes what you have told us of the Mexicans, I 
find I ought to correct this Notion, and to think that there are other 
x _ in the World as wife as ourſelves. 
Worthy. True, Sophron; but each People form a vain Self-Conceit 
of themſelves, and are apt to think they are wiſer than their Fellow- 
Creatures who live in any other Part of the Earth. It is a Part of 
. Wijdom to correct this Poliſh Self-Conceit, and to be ſenſible that 
the Fountain of Wiſdom has diffuſed its Streams to all the Sons of 
Men through the habitable World: So that to perfect ourſelves in 

Wiſdom, we ought to make ourſelves n with the Cuſtoms 
and Manners of the different Nations of the Earth. For this Pur- 
poſe, the Antients uſed to take long and . pars into diffe- 
rent Parts; but we that have the Ha ineſs to born in an Age 
and Country where Printing is radiſed, need not be at this Trou- 
ble, but may learn the various Cuſtoms and Manners of almoſt eve 
.People upon Earth by our Fire-fide, by reading the Accounts whi 
Travellers have publiſhed. 3 | | 

Sophia, For my Part, I am quite pleaſed. with the Marriage Cere- 
mony among the Mexicans, I think the tying of the Woman's Veil 
and the Huſband's Mantle together, which ſignified the inward Tie 
of their Wills; the ſhaving of the Heads of the new-married Cou- 

le, ſignifying that it was now proper for them to lay aſide all youth- 

ul Amuſements ;' and the Bride's fixing her Eyes ſtedfaltly on the 

Bridegroom all the Time of the Ceremony, which might denote that 
it was ber Duty to fix all ker Regards on him; thele all conveyed 

| uſeſul 
0 


| 
] 
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uſeful Admonitions in a very ſtriking Manner, I think, and likely to 
make a laſting Imprefſion. HON, . 

Worthy. And yet theſe People, though ſo wiſe in all their other 
Proceedings, committed the moſt abominable Acts in their Divin 
Worſhip. With all their Wiſdom, they did not fee that Acts © 
Cruelty, in offering Human Creatures for a Sacrifice, could not in 
its Nature poſlibly pleaſe the FAT HER and CREATOR of them. 

This may teach us to prize the ineſtimable Bleſſing of having 
written Statutes, and Judgments, aud Commandments from Gop Him- 
ſelf, to be a Lamp unto our Feet, and a Light unto our Path, in Diving 

HINGS. f 

I will proceed now to mention the Mexicans Notions of a future 
State. They believed the Immortality of the Soul, and Re- 
wards and Puniſhments hereafter, They placed the Manſion of the 
Bleſſed near the Sun. Among theſe happy Souls, thoſe were allowed 
the firſt Places who had been killed in Battle, or had been ſacrificed 
to the Gods,-Prepoſſeſled with the ſame Notion as the Antients, 
eſpecially the Greeks, viz. that Courage was the chief of all the Vir- 
tues, and being perſuaded that the ſacrificing of Men was the moſt 
heroic Act of Rehigion, 'tis no Wonder that they aſcribed the moſt 
Supreme Felicity to their Heroes, and to ſuch Men as devoted their 
Lives to pleaſe the Gods. They aſſigned different Manſions in the 
other World to the Souls of the Departed, according to their different 
Deaths; as for Inſtance, ſtill-born Children they ſuppoſed did not reſide 
with thoſe who died of old Age; nor ſuch as died of Sickneſs, wick 
thoſe who were put to Death , « their Crimes; andeven with Regard 
to the latter, Paricides did not inhabit the ſame Manſion with the 


ether Kind of Murderers. They eſtabliſhed different Degrees of 


Puniſhment ; and, in all Probability, different Degrees of Reward. 
Burials, and all Funeral Rites, were regulated by the Prieſts. They 
generally buried their Dead in their Gardens, or Houſes, and com- 
monly choſe the Court-Yard for that Purpoſe. They ſometimes bu- 
ried them in thoſe Places where they ſacrificed to their Idols. In 
fine, they frequently burnt them, after which they buried their Aſhes / 
in the Temples, together with their Moveables, their Utenſils, and 
all they thought might be uſeful to them in the next World. They 
uſed to ſing at Funerals, and even made Feaſts on thoſe Occaſions. 
Above all, they buried their great Lords in a very magnificent Man- 
ner, and uſed to carry their Bodies with great Pomp and a numerous 
Train into the Temples. The Prieits walked firſt with their Pans of 
Coga!l, finging Funeral Hymns in a melancholy Tone, accompanied 
with the hoarſe and mournful Sound of Flutes. They lifted the 
Body ſeveral Times on high, whilſt they were facrificing ſuch as were 
appointed to ſerve thoſe illuſtrious Dead. The Domeſtics were put 


to Death to keep their Maſters Company. *Twas- a Teſtimony of 


— ny but very common among the lawful Wives, to ſo- 
emnize by their Deaths the Funerals of their Huſbands, They bu- 
ried a great Quantity of Gold and Silver with the Deceaſed, for the 
Expences of his Journey, which they imagined was long and trouble- 
ſome. The common People imitated the Grandees in Proportion to 
their Subſtance. - The Friends of the Deceaſed came and made Pre- 
ſents to him, and talked to him as though he was ſtill living. The 
fame Ceremonies were practiſed, whether they burnt os buried their 


% 
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Dead. They carried the Atchievements and Trophies of the De- 
ceaſed, in Caſe he was a Man of Quality. L ba: 
Pride and Vanity, as in all other Places, exerted their utmoſt Ef- 
forts at the Death of the Mexican Monarchs. If a Perſon, upon his 
Death-Bed, fincerely acknowledges the Emptineſs of all Human 
Grandeur, his Succeſſors do not imitate him in every Particular. 
Various Intereſts, whether true or feigned, oblige them to ſtifle thoſe 
Ideas, whole Force they muſt one Day feel. Whenever the Empe- 
ror was fick, they uſed to maſk the Faces of the Idols, and never 
took them off till he was either dead or recovered. If he died, his 
Death was publiſhed, together with an Edi&, by which all his Sub- 
jects were commanded to bewail it. The whole Body of the Nobi- 
ity were invited to his Interment. They uſed to guard the Empe - 
ror's Body the firſt four Nights after his Death; after which they 
waſhed it, and took a Tuft of his Hair, which they preſerved as a 
Relic; that Tuft, according to the Opinion of the Mexicans, repre- 
ſenting the Soul. They put an Emerald into his Mouth, wrapped 
him in ſeventeen — Mantles, very richly wrought ; on the 
laſt of which the Image of that Deity was repreſented, which had 
been the peculiar Obje& of that Monarch's Devation. They co- 
vered his Face with a Maſk, and carried him in that Manner to the 
Temple of this Idol. The Prieſts of the Temple received it at the 
Gate, ſinging the Funeral Service after the Mexican Manner; which 
being done, the High-Prieft pronounced ſome Words, then they 
threw the Body into the Fire with every Thing that had been ap- 
pointed for his Uſe, They ſtrangled a Dog, who was to be his Guide 
in the other World, and facrificed ſeveral Days ſucceſſively a great 
Number of Slaves and others to attend upon him. In fine, they put 
the Aſhes and the Tuft of Hair iuto-a Coffin, the Inſide of which 
was adorned with all Kinds of Pictures repreſenting Idols, and laid 
the image of tne deceaſed Prince on the Coffin. Thus con- 
cluded the Ceremony; when he who had lived in the utmoſt Pomp 
and Splendor, was going to be confounded with Worms and Corrup- 

tion. . d . 

And now. I think I have mentioned mow all the principal Cuſ- 
toms and Ceremonies of the Mexicans, and I hope it has been no un- 
pleaſing Entertainment to you. 

 Soph:a. I aflure you, Mr. Worthy, I can anſwer for myſelf, that ex- 
clufive of their bloody Sacrifices, and ſuperſtitious religious Rites, I 
have been kighly delighted with your Account of the Mexicans, in 
whom there appears to be a Fund of good Senſe and Ingenuity. 
The Invention they made Uſe of to ſupply the Want of Letters, I 
think ſhews their Capacity: But pray, had the Europeans ever any 
Opportunity of ſeeing how the Mexicans deſcribed Things by Paint- 
ings inſtead of Words ? | 

orthy. Yes, they ſaw this when they firſt came among them ; for 

when Motezuma, the King of Mexico, ſent Ambaſſadors to Cortes, the 
Span General, as he was advancing towards Mexico, there came 
along with the Ambaſſadors ſome Mexican Painters, who drew upon 
Cotton Cloth (which they brought ready primed for the Purpoſe] the 
Ships, Soldiers, Arms, Artillery, Horſes, and m_ Thing elfe that 
appeared to them xemarkable, placing ſome hieroglyphic Characters 
dere and there, with which they ſeemed to explain and give the Sig- 


nication 


_ 
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Aification of the Picture. They did all this, in order to give their 
King, at their Return, a better Idea of the Spaniards, and eve 
Thing relating to them. And when the Spaniſþ General cauſed his 
Men to be exerciſed before them, and the Fire-Arms and Artillery 
to be diſcharged, the Mexican Painters deſcribed on their Cloths the 
Artillery with Fire and Smoke, and repreſented the very Noiſe by 
the Similitude of Lightening, without omitting any one of thoſe 
frightful Circumſtances that moſt directly regarded what their King 
was ſollicitous to know. The very Exerciſe, and Motion of the 
Horſes, the Painters exactly repreſented. 1 IN 
And now I have mentioned this, it puts me in Mind of giving you 
an Account of the Manner in which the Mexican King came to 
receive the Spaniſh General into his Capital. ——About three Miles 
from Mzx1co, Four Thouſand Nobles and Officers of the City met 
the General at the Head of his Forces. Theſe Nobles and Officers 
made their Obeiſance, and then advanced before the Troops to- 
wards Mexico. In the March, a little before the City, was a Bul- 
wark of Stone, with two ſmall Caſtles on the Sides, which took up 
all the Breadth of the Cauſey : The Gates opened on another Part 
of the Cauſey, terminated by a Draw-Bridge, which defended the 
Entrance of the City with a ſecond Fortification. As ſoon as the 
Nobles who accompanied them had paſſed to the other Side of the 
Bridge, they made a Lane for the Army to march, falling back on 
each Side; and then there appeared a very large and ſpacious Street, 
with great Houſes uniformly built ; the Windows and Battlements 
were full of Spe&ators, but the Street entirely empty. And they in- 
formed Cortes that it was ſo ordered, becauſe Motezuma reſolved to 
come in Perſon to receive him, in order to diſtinguiſh him by a par- 
ticular Mark of Favour. | | 
A little after this, appeared the firſt Troop of the Royal Retinue, 
hich conſiſted of about Two Hundred Noblemen of Motezuma's 
] 1 cloathed in one Livery, with great Plumes of Feathers, alike 
in Faſhion and Colour. They came 1n two Files, with remarkable 
Silence and Compoſure, bare-footed, without lifting their Eyes from 
the Ground, in Manner of a Proceſſion. So ſoon as they approached 
the Spaniards, they fell back on each Side, in the ſame Order with 
the reſt ; and then there a___ afar off, 2 Company, bet- 
ter dreſſed, and of greater Dignity; in the Midſt of which was Mo- 
texuma, carried upon the Shoulders of his Favourites, in a Chair of 
burniſhed Gold, which glittered through the various Works of Fea- 
thers, placed in handſpme Proportion about it; the nice Diſtribution 
of which, in ſome Meaſure, ſeemed to outvie the Coſt of the Metal. 
Four Perſons of great Diſtinction followed his Chair, holding over 
him a Canopy, made of interwoven green Feathers; fo put together, 
that hop formed a Kind of Web, with ſome Ornaments of Kurer : 
A little before him went three Officers, with golden Rotls in their 
Hands, which they lifted up on high from Time to Time, as a Sig- 
nal of the King's Approach; that all might proſtrate themſelves be- 
fore him, a not preſume to look up, which was an Irreverence 
uniſhed as Sacrilege. Cortes diſmounted before he came up with 
im, and Motezuma at the ſame Time alighted from his Chair. Some 
Indians went before ſpreading Carpets, that his Feet might not touch 
the Ground; which, in their Opinion, was unworthy of the * 
8 
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He came forward to the Ceremony with a ſlow ſolemn Pace, leaning 
with his Hands on the Arms of the Princes of Ixtaqpalapa and Te- 
zeuco, his Couſins, and advanced ſome Steps to receive Cortes, He 
was of a good Preſence, about forty Years of Age, of a middle Sta- 


ture, and a Conſtitution rather delicate than ftrong : His Noſe was 


2quiline, and he had a fairer Complexion than the Generality of the 
Indians : His Hair came juſt below his Ears ; his Eyes were lively, 
his Look majeltic and thoughtful. For his Apparel he wore a Man- 
tle of the fineſt Cotton, tied careleſsly on his Shoulders, covering 
the greateſt Part of his Body, with the End trailing on the Ground, 
adorned with different Jewels of Gold, Pearls, and precious Stones, 
in ſuch Numbers, that they ſeemed rather a Weight than an Orna- 
ment. His Crown was a Mitre, of light Gold, ending in a Point 
before; the hinder Part was made rounder : On his Feet he wore 
Shoes of hammered Gold ; whoſe Straps, ſtudded with the ſame, 
bound them to his Feet, and came round Part of his Leg, like the 
Roman Military Sandals. ; 

Cortes advanced with all becoming Haſte, and made a profound 


Reverence; which Motezuma anſwered, by — 29 — 15 . 
ene 


Ground, and raiſing it afterwards to his Lips.— The Spani 

had put upon his Coat of Mail a Chain of Glaſs, cunouſly ſet toge- 
ther, in Imitation of Diamonds and Emeralds, which he had reſerved 
as a Preſent for the firſt Audience; and being cloſe to Motezu 

threw it about his Neck. The two Princes who ſupported him, 
would have ſtopped Cortes, with ſome Emotion letting him under- 
Rand that it was not lawful to approach ſo near the Perſon of the 
King: But the King reprimanded them, and was ſo * 
with the Preſent, that he placed it among his 22 as a Thing of 
meſtimable Value; and to retarn his Acknowiledgment in a Manner 
remarkably generous, while the reſt of the Officers came to be 2 


ſented, he ordered a Collar to be brought, the richeſt Piece he 


among his jewels: It was of Crimſon Shells, extremely valued in 
that Country, ſet ri over with ſuch Art, that at every one of them 
hung four Crabs of Gold, very much to the Life ; and he himſelf 
put it on Cortes's Neck. After ſome few Words had paſſed between 
them, the King commanded one of the two Princes who went by 


bis Side, to conduct and accompany Cortes to his 1223 ; and 
leaning on the other, went to his Chair, and returned to his Palace 


with the ſame Pomp and Gravity. The Entry of the Spaniards 
into Mexico was on the eighth of Ngwember, in the Year 1519. . 

Sepbron. This firſt Interview of the Syanisx General and the 
Mex1can King, muſt have had in it ſomething very ſurprizing and 
new on both Sides: I am curious to know what Manner of Conver- 
fation paſſed between them. | 

Worthy. I can acquaint you, another Time, what the * 
Writers have recorded as their firſt Converſation; but it is now Tims 
to part for the preſent. 


N 


CONVRR- 
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CONVERSATION A. 


. WorTHY and SOPHRON. | 
| O your Siſter, Sophron, is gone to pay Fidelia a Viſit: 
Worthy. 8 What think . our 1 a Vifit to my Friend Eu- 
genio. He will tell you of Wonders of Nature, of which you have 
no Manner of Notion at preſent. | . 

Sophron. I ſuppoſe of ſome curious Foreign Animals, which I ne- - 
ver heard of before. Let us go by all Means; for I dare ſay I ſhall 
be highly delighted with hearing about them. 8 1 

Worthy. You will be baulk'd in this, Sophron, I aſſure you; for 
the Wonders Mr. Eugenio will diſcourſe to you about, are ſuch as are 

: every where at Hand; and yet, I ſay again, you have no Manner of 
Notion about them at preſent. p 

Sophron. I can't conceive what theſe Wonders ſhould be, that are 
ſo near me, and yet [ have no Manner of Notion of them. 

Worthy. They are thoſe, Sophron, which the Microſcope (or that 
Inſtrument which makes the ſmalleſt Objects by magnifying them vi- 
ſible to the Eye) hath diſcovered. By the He of? the Glaſſes of the 
Microſcope, Myriads of living Creatures: are diſcovered in a fingle 
Drop of Water, the Circulation of the Blood. diſtinctly ſeen rolling 
through Veins and Arteries ſmaller than the fineſt Hair ; the inter- 
nal Structure of the Bowels, and the Motions of the Fluids, in ſo di- 
minutive a Creature as a Gnat, and even ſmaller Creatures, diſco- 
vered ; and numberleſs Species of Creatures made viſible ; though 
ſo minute, that a Million of them are leſs than a Grain of Sand. 

Sophron. Theſe are Wonders indeed, which I have yet had no 

- Worthy. We may rather ſay, Sophron, that they are Amazements ; 
for if we eonſider a Mite and Elephant, the Largeneſs and Strength ' 
of the one may ſtrike us with Wonder and Terror; but we ſhall find 
ourſelves quite loſt in Amazement, if we attentively examine the ſe- 
veral minute Parts of the other : For the Mite has more Limbs than 
the Elephant, each of which is furniſhed with Veins and Arteries, 

Nerves, Muſcles, Tendons and Bones : It has Eyes, a Mouth, and a 
1 Proboſcis too, as well as the Elephant, to take in its Food; it has a 

| Stomach to digeſt it, and Inteſtines to carry off what is not retained - 
for Nouriſhment : It has an Heart to propel” the Circulation of its 
Blood, a Brain to . ſupply Nerves every where, and Parts of Ge- 
neration as perfect as the largeſt Animal. Let us now ſtop, 
look back, and conſider, as far as our Abilities can reach, the exceſ- 
ſive Minuteneſs of all theſe Parts; and if we find them ſoſurprizing, 
and beyond our Ideas, what ſhall we ſay of thoſe many Species of 
Animalcules, to whom a Mite itſelf, in Size, is as it were an Ele- 
phant ?—All theſe, and numberleſs Wonders more, the Microſcope 
can exhibit to us. It ſhews 'us that almoſt every Drop of Water, 
every Blade of Graſs, every Leaf, Flower, and Grain, ſwarms with 
Inhabitants ; all of which enjoy not only Life, but Happineſs. - 5 
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In every Clime, 

In evety Seaſon, and at every Time, 

Each o ning Flower, and every riſing Grain 
The Life 'of ouſands does with F — ſuſtain. 
Extend thy narrow Si * 3 conſult with Art: 
And gladly uſe what Helps it can 7 


Each better Glaſs will larger Fields ſplay, b 
And give thee Scenes of of Life, * t of, to ſurvey. 
Aſſiſted thus, what Beauty may ſt thou fi | 


In thouſand Species of the Inſect Kind! 
— to the * (— ed N ſo wond'rous ſmall, 


one Sand would overtop them all. 


Sephron. You have raiſed my Curioſity to ſuch a Height, Mr. Wor-. 
thy, that J Gall aot be at Reſt dil this unexpected Scene of Nature is 


laid open 


— 2 then, let us * our Steps towards Eugenio s. 


W orthy. I * brought, E 
hear from yo — * of 


| WenTay. Sornkox 8 


0, my youn Friend $ 
Nature y young Br have Gg 


* oe th Help 


P 
. Ii a Pla N 12 24 the Hel 
of; and I imagine it will be 
7, new to him ; ; forhat i will at lea ve the Charm of Novelty 


* aas. Novelty certainly s attracts us; and when any 
Tear informed of, i noronl 
eaſure 


ther 


'Thin 


_ 


leaſure communicate to him any Thing that 
of the Glaſſes you 
eaſure, if not altoge - 


- 
* 2 *; 


y new, but true, it affords us _ 
Permit me, Sir, to beg that you will begin to communi- 


Cate 2 of your Diſcoveries to me; which I believe I am not leſs 


Ie to hear, 


than Columbus's Auditors were to hear his Relation 
covery of a new World. | 


Eugenio. Your Curioſity, young Gentleman, which is a very lau- 


dable one, ' ſhall be immed tified. Pleaſ to look through 
2 Clas lately gra e ug 


over ot wigh B riſtles 
ave of a peculiar Structufe 
round its 


8 
4 17 is — 94 Head to Tail wi 


— e placed with the utmoſt Regularity 
and .. in E each other, and reſembling Lattice- 


bron. Bleſs me, what is it I ſee ? What a Profuſion of Gold and | 
Pearls'is here ! | 


HeaPor x 


up it 18 3 with ties which cannot be conceived, without a 


exio. That which you ſee, Sephron, is nothing more than the 
a common Fly ; for, contemptible as a Fly may appear to 


ties indeed-! For I now + x - ng the whole Body of 
Silver and Black. | 
0, If 40 - — hp you will ſee that its Body i is all 
ail, and that its Eyes 
e. They are two little Creſcents, dif] fed 0 
, containing a prodigious Number of little Hemiſ- 


Work. 


- 
* 6 


Fly, when the Generality of other Creatures have but two ? _ 
ugenio. The Eyes of other Creatures are multiplied by Motion. 
if I may uſe that Expreſſion ; whereas thoſe of a Fly are fixed and 
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Work. Theſe are a Collection of Eyes, ſo perſectly ſmooth and 


poliſhed, that like ſo many Mirrors they reflect the Images of all out- 
ward Objects. One may ſee the Figure of a Candle multiplied 
almoſt to Infinity on their Surfaces, ſhifting its Beams into each 
Eye, r to the Motion given it by the Obſerver's Hand. In 
ſhorr, all theſe little Hemiſpheres are . 


Mr. Tat computed fourteen thouſand Hemiſpheres in the two 


Eyes of a Drone Bee, wiz. ſeven thouſand in each Eye. Mr. 
Leeuwenhoek reckoned fix thouſand two hundred and thirty-fix in a 
Silk- Worm's two Eyes, when in its Fly State; three thouſand one 
hundred and eighty-one in each Eye of a Beetle, and eight thouſand 


in the two Eyes o J 1 8 | 
Sophron. To what End is this Prodigality of Eyes beſtowed on the 


immoveable, and can only ſee what lies directly before them; they 
are very numerous therefore, and placed on a round Surface, ſome in 
a high, others in a low Situation, to inform the Fly of every Thing 
wherein ſhe can be intereſted. She has a Number of Enemies ; but, 
with the Aid of theſe Eyes that ſurround her Head, ſhe diſcovers 
whatever Danger threatens her from above, behind, or on either Side, 
even when ſhe is in full Purſuit of a Prey directly before her; and 
the fame Object is as diſtinctly ied „. Profuſion of Eyes, 
as it is by us, who behold it with no more 2 Couple. 


The Microſcope will further ſhew you, that the Paws of the Fly 


are ſhaded with a Growth of Hair, which ſhe employs as a Bruſh to 
clean her Wings and Eyes. 

Sophron. I have been ſometimes very much delighted to ſee the 
Fly perform this Piece of Exerciſe, She firſt cleans her Bruſhes, and 
then rubs one Paw againſt the other, and afterwards draws them, firſt 
over her Wings, and then under ; concluding the whole with bruſh- 
ing her Head. But what Occaſion has ſhe to repeat the ſame Work 


ſo often ? | 
Worthy. Cleanlineſs is her indiſpenſible Care; and ſhe knows, 


that were it not for this Precaution, Duſt and Smoke, as well as Rain : 


and Fogs, would cloud her Eyes, as well as ſettle on her Wings, and 
incumber her delicate Body.—But we interrupt Exgenio. 

Eugenio. The 2 diſcovers a Trunk in the Fly, compoſed 
of two Parts, one of which folds over the other, and both of them 
are ſheathed in her Mouth. The Extremity of this Trunk is ſharp 
like a Knife, to enable her to cut what ſhe eats. She likewiſe forms 
it into two Lips, that ſhe may the better take up proper Quantities of 
Food; and when ſhe ſucks up the Air it contains, ſhe employs it, as 
a Pump, for drawing up Liquors. Several Flies, at the other 
mity of their Body, are furniſhed with a Piercer, above three 
'Twelfths of an Inch in Length, with which they penetrate wherever 
they pleaſe, and ſheath it een their Scales. This Inſtrument 
conſiſts of ſeveral Parts, as particularly one or two Sews finely 
pointed at the End, and well indented through the whole Length; 
a long Caſe to incloſe them; 3 


and a Set of Fibres, to bring 


back to their Socket. 
2 


D d Piece 


. 


em of Muſcles to unſheath them; 
ſts laſt 
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Piece of Furniture is a Bag of coneling Water, to eat into the Ca- 
vities that have been firſt opened by the Saws. i 
Thoſe Flies that penetrate the Leaves of the Oak, are furniſhed 
with ſuch a Piercer as J have already deſcribed. 
\. Thoſe whoſe Punctures are ſeen in the Bark of Roſe Trees, have 
a Piercer of a very different Strufture. It is formed into a long 
Tube, which terminates in a bending Point, like a pruning Knife, 
and 1s as through its whole Length, with ſeveral Ranges 
of Teeth. The Fly firſt traces out, with the ſharp Part of this In- 
ſtrument, a ſmall Furrow on the Branch of a Roſe Tree, after which 
he places the long indented Tube on that Furrow ; and then, by 
twining and returning the whole Inſtrument, ſhe opens on all Sides a 
Number of Cells, which appear like Ranges of Teeth, diſpoſed in 
Pairs, along the Extent of the Line that ſeparates them. | 
The ſame Tube likewiſe enables her to de fitan Eggin each Ca- 
vity, and when the Heat has at laſt hatched the little Worm in the 
Egg, it quits its Manſion, to gnaw a Leaf of the Roſe Tree, and 
gradually increaſes in Growth, like a ſmall Caterpillar. The Ani- 
mal, at the End of fix Weeks, and after it has frequently changed its 
Skin, ceaſes to eat, and deſcends to the lower Part of the Tree, where 
it ſpins a Covering around its Body. The Fly, contained in this 
Worm, endeavours to force itſelf a Paſſage through the Skin of that 
Creature, and accompliſhes her Purpoſe by 4 — The Skin of 
the Worm cleaves open, and ſhrinks with the Head and Inteſtines, 
that are now become uſeleſs. The Fluid in which the Fly ſwims, 
and which might poſſibly contribute to its Diſengagement from the 
Worm, begins to wy all around the new Animal, and is then con- 
verted into a Kind of Bag or Shell, which makes the Fly ſeem to be 
in a State of Inactivity, and even without any Symptoms of Life. 
She either continues but a ſhort Space of Time in that State, or elſe 
— the whole Winter in that Situation, according to the Degree of 
eat ſhe then experiences. Theſe few Inſtances, Sophron, will en- 
able you to judge of the Inſtruments with which each Species is ac- 
commodated, and of the various Changes through which they paſs. 
Sephron. I could never have imagined that — contemptible In- 
ſects, as we are apt to call them, were accommodated with ſuch In- 
ſtruments for their Uſe and Pleaſure. ; 
Worthy: This was for Want of your forming juſt Conceptions of 
the infinite Beneficence of the GOD of AL; who provides every 
Thing neceſſary for the Uſe and Pleaſure of the ſmalleſt Inſect, as 
— as for us, whom he hath conſtituted to have Dominion over 
em. : 
Eugenio. The common Fly, inſtead of a Piercer qualified for pene- 
trating Wood, has ——__ Tube, with which ſhe depofits her Eggs, in 
Fleſh that has been ſoftened by Heat, and likewiſe in all Subſtances 
that are ſucculent or milky, and ſalted but little; becauſe the ſharp 
Particles of Salt are more apt to tear the tender Organs of her 
Young, than contribute to their Preſervation. From theſe Eggs pro- 
ceed a Brood of Worms, who afterwards change to Aurelia's, and 
then to Flies. ; | 
Sepbron. From what you have ſaid, Sir, you ſeem to imply that the 
Maggots in corrupted Meat proceed from the Eggs of Flies ; whereas 
the received Opinion is, that the corrupted Meat breeds com, ; 
i ugents. 
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Eugenio. But this received Opinion is entirely falſe, of which you 
may convince yourſelf by the following Experiment. 1 

Take a Slice of Beef newly killed, and put it into —_ Pot 
put likewiſe another Slice into a Pot that is very clean, cover t 
immediately with a Piece of Silk, ſo that the Air may tranſpire, and 
the Flies be prevented from ſliding their Eggs into the Veſſel. The, 
firſt Slice will undergo the common Conſequence, - becauſe the Flies 
have their full Liberty to lay their Eggs. The other Piece will 
change and decay by the Admiſſion of the Air, and at laſt be reduced 
to Powder by Evaporation; but neither Eggs, Worms, nor Flies, 
will be found there. The moſt that can happen will be this; the 
Flies, allured by the exhaling Odour, will ſettle in Swarms upon the 
Cover, and endeavour to enter; but. at laſt will leave their Eggs + 
upon the Silk, being unable to penetrate any farther. * 

Worthy. This Inſtance makes it evident, that Corruption cannot. 
engender any Animal ; and, indeed, ſeveral InſeQs ſeek what is 
quite different from it, to lodge and nouriſh their Young, _ 

Eugenio. If you always ſee Inſects in a Body as ſoon as it begins to 
corrupt, it is not becauſe theſe Animals are engendered by Patrefac- 
tion; but only becauſe they have Mothers, who know that impaired 
and corrupt Bodies afford the propereſt Nouriſhment for their Young: 

They are attracted by the Odour, which exhales to a great Diltance; 
nay, this very Odour was 2 to act upon them by ſuch an At- 
traction: And, in general, the Choice of the Parent to lay her Eggs 
in a Place that abounds with convenient Nouriſhment for her Young, 
preferably to any other Situation, is as proper as the original Diſpok 
tion itſelf of thoſe Young, to — we that Corruption cannot. 
engender any Being, that Chance hath no Agency; and, laſtly, that 
it 15 only Nature herſelf who preſcribes to every Animal its Place, 
its Functions, and its Food. N 
The Motions of minute Animals ſeem indeed accidental and ca- 
ricious ; but they as really tend to a certain Point, as thoſe of the 
argeſt Beings. We ſhall find all the Sagacity we admire in a Fox 
for chuſing himſelf an advantageous Kennel, and the ſame Induſtry 
with which we fee a Bird make itſelf a convenient Neſt ; I ſay, we 
ſhall find all this actuating a little Fly, in her Choice of a commodi- 
ous Manfion for her minute Poſterity. No Inſe& abandons her Eggs 
to Chance, and the Parent is never deceived in the Choice of a pro- 

r Situation for them. If therefore the Young find immediate 

ouriſhment when they forſake the Eggs, it is becauſe the Mother 
has preciſely choſen the propereſt Place for their Support. Diſſolve a 
Grain of Pepper in Water, and you will commonly he Worms of an 
incredible Smallneſs ſwimming in the Fluid. The Parent, who 
knows this to be their proper Nouriſhment, never lays her Eggs in 
any other Place. Look at a Drop of Vinegar with a Micro 
there you will diſcover a Number of little Eels, aud never any other 
Animals; becauſe one particular Creature knows that Vinegar, or 
the Materials which compound it, is proper for her Family, a 
fore depoſits them either in that Matter, or the Liquor itſelf, and no 
where elſe. In thoſe Countries where the Silk- Worm feeds at large 
in the Fields, her Eggs are only to be found on the Mulberry-Tree. 
*Tis eaſy to ſee that Intereſt, determines. her to this Choice. You 
will never find upon a Cabbage any Eggs of that Caterpillar 
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eats the Willow, nor ſee upon a Willow the of any Caterpillar 
who feeds upon Cabbage. The Moth ſeeks for Curtains, Woollen 
Stuffs, dreſſed Skins, or even Paper, becauſe its Materials are Frag- 
ments of Cloth, which have loſt the bitter Flavour of Hemp, by 
working of the Paper-Mill : But you will never meet with this rea- 
ture, either in a Plant or Wood, or even in putrefied Meat. 

The Generality of the Fly Kind ſuſtain and ſhelter themſelves in 
ſome particular Plant ; and 1t-1s to their Solicitude to lay their Eggs 
there, that we owe both the Invention and Materials of the fineſt 
Colours, uſed either in Dying or Painting, as alſo the deepeſt Black, 
common Ink, Scarlet, Vermilion, and many more. 

Sephron. I have always heard that Ink was, a Co tion of Vi- 
—4 and Gall-Nuts gathered from Oaks, and that the Scarlet Dye 
was produced from Cochineal, or Scarlet Grain: And I don't in 


| leaſt comprehend how we owe theſe to any Species of Flies. 


Eugenio. Vet it is fact; for there is a Species of Flies who chuſe to 
depoſit their Eggs in the Oak, preferably to any other Tree, and with 
the Inſtrument 1 have deſcribed, pierce into the Heart of a Leaf, and 

ently to the Bud itſelf, whilſt it is yet tender, and then with 
their Saw penetrate to the very Pith. At the ſame Time, ſhe ejects 
into this Cavity a Drop of her corroding Liquor, and immediately 
lays an Egg, and ſometimes ſeveral there. The Heart of the Bud 
being wounded in this Manner, the Circulation of the nutricious 
aice is interrupted, and by the Mixture of the Poiſon infuſed by the 
Fly, is thrown into a Fermentation that burns the contiguous Parts, 
and there changes the natural Colour of the Plant. The Juice or 
Sap, turned from its proper Channel, extravaſates and flows round the 
Egg. After which 1t ſwells, and is dilated by the Spring of ſeveral 
little Bubbles of Aar, that enter through the Pores of the Bark, and 
float in the Veſſels with the Sap 3 its Surface is dried by the external 
Air, and hardens in a Form that reſembles the Bending of a Vault, 
or the Roundneſs of a Kernel. This little Ball gradually receives 
its Nouriſhment, Growth, and Vegetation, like th other Parts of 


The Worm that is hat nder this ſpacious Roof, finds in the 
tender Subſtance of the Ball, a Suſtenance accommodated to its Na- 
ture; it eats and digeſts it, till its Transformation, firſt into a 
Nymph, and then into a Fly : After which, finding itſelf furniſhed 
with all its Equipage, it pierces through the Incloſure, and launches 
into the open Air. . . | 
* You may cafily be convinced of the Truth of this Account. Ex- 
amine the Gall-Nuts that grow at the Beginning of Summer, and 
you will immediately ſee them pierced t h ; becauſe the Warmth 
of the Seaſon has advanced the Egg, the Nymph, and the Fly, to 
Maturity. If, when open them, you ſhould find a little Spider 
there, don't imagine ſhe came from the Egg of a Fly; for when this 
Inſe& quits the Gall-Nut, the Place does not c to be uſeful ; a 
ſmall Spider generally flides into the Cavity, and finds a Space already 
FEEDERS Habitation, 'and there ſpins her Web, in Proportion 
to the Dimenſions of the Cell, where ſhe enſnares the minute Inſects 
that venture into her Territories. But the Caſe is not the ſame with 
the Gall- Nut that grows in Autumn. The Cold frequently comes 
| | | — 


. the Tree, and is what we properly call the Gall- Nur. 
ed u 
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on before the Worm is changed into a Ely, or before the Fly can diſ- 
engage itſelf from its Confinement. The Nut falls with the Leaves, 
— F ſuppoſe you imagine the incloſed Inſect to be deſtroyed; but 
the Fact is quite otherwiſe, and her very Covering contributes to her 
Preſervation. In this Manner ſhe paſſes the Winter, well lodged and 
calked up in the Shell of the Nut, and even buried under a Heap of 
Leaves that preſerve her from all Injury. But this Manſion, that 
proves ſo commodious in the Winter, is a Priſon in the Spring; and 
the Fly, awakened by the firſt Heats, opens herſelf a Paſſage, and ex- 
patiates in full Liberty. A ſmall 'Aperture ſuffices her; becauſe, at 
this Time, her Bulk is very inconfiderable ; and beſides this, the 
= which compoſe the Body, lengthen, and become pliable in her 

age. | | 

Sepbron. What you have now ſaid, enables me to comprehend the 
Reaſon why we find a Worm under the hard Shell of à Filberd, or a 
ſmall Nut. It undoubtedly proceeds from an Egg left there by a Fly, 
when the Fruit was tender; and one always ſees the Orifice made by 
the Piercer, through which the Inſect injected her Egg. 

Eugenio. If this Orifice ſhould be cloſed up, as it is in Fruits, 
Peaſe, and Beans, it is becauſe the Flow of the Sap into the Wound 
ſtops it u by Degrees. The Worm, when ſhe forſakes the E 
finds in the Hollow of the Kernel, or the Heart of the Fruit, a Soli- 
tude where nothing can incommode henggand has alſo a Supply of 
Proviſions, in whoſe Pro ſhe has 'no Competitor. She works 
there with her Teeth and Feet in full Eaſe, and thrives to Admiration; 
till finding her Wings unfolded, the Love of Liberty and Pleaſure 
prompts her to make an Opening in the Wall, and then ſhe fallies 
out to ſeek Company. eee, e 

Bron. This Explication of the Original of a Gall- Nut, frees 
me from a great 2 I was in Pain to know whether the 
Oak which produced the Acorn, did not likewiſe bear another Kind 
of Fruit of a very different Nature; but I am now convinced that 
theſe Nuts are no more than Excreſcences, occaſioned by the Punc- 
ture made by an Inſect. | 
Eugenio. They are called Nuts, without any Manner of Reaſon. It 
is true, they have ſomething like a Kernel, and are gathered from à 
Tree ; but then they have only a falſe Appearance of a Nut or Fruit, 
without being either the one or the other. There is hardly any Plant 
but what is pierced in the ſame Manner by ſome Inſect, and which 

roduces ' ſome of theſe pretended Nuts, of all Sizes and Colours. 
me Trees have their Leaves entirely cruſted with them, but they 
are not called by any particular Name, becauſe they are never uſed; 
but it is poſſible that thoſe which grow on the Plane Tree, the Pop- 
lar, the Willow, the Box, and the Ivy, would afford very rich Co- 
lours, were People diſpoſed to make the Experiment. Wc 
RO Is it not the ſame with Cochingit. as it is with the Gall- 

118 ; 

Eugenio. Cochineal is neither a Fruit, nor a Gall-Nut, formed by 
the PunQure made by an Inſe&; but it is the Inſect itſelf who 
pierces the Cochineal Tree. This Plant, which in New Spain is 
called the Nepal, is a Species of the Fig-Tree ; the Leaves are thick, 
full of Juice, and thorny. © The Inhabrtants who cultivate it, ſwee 
from the L:aves, at the Approach of the rainy Seaſon, ſeveral little 


Inſects, 


\ 
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does really ſurpaſs all the Magnificence of Dreſs in t 
greateſt Princes, and makes us to lift up our Eyes with Amazement 
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InſeRs, that ſuck the Green Plant, They preſerve them in their 


own Houſes, and nouriſh them with the Branches of the Nepal. 
When they are grown ſtrong, and the Rains are over, they put twelve 


or fourteen of them into little Panniers made of Moſs, or the Down 
that covers the Cocoa-Nut. Theſe Panniers they place on the Nepal; 
and the Cochineal Inſects, in a few Days, give Birth to an infinite 
Number of Young. The Dams live but a ſhort Time after they 
Have laid their Eggs, and are what may be called the firſt Produce. 
The Young forſake the Panniers, and diſperſe themſelves over all the 
Verdure of the Nopal; and thrive to that Degree, in the Space of 
three Months, as to be prolific in their Turn. The ſecond Brood 


are permitted to live, but all the Parents are carried Home and killed. 


The new Offspring on the Tree have likewiſe their Young at the End 
of three or four Months; but leſt they ſhould all be deſtroyed in the 
rainy Seaſon, the Inhabitants carry Home the Dams, as well as their 
Offspring; and this is the third Produce. A ſufficient Number of 
the young Inſects are preſerved, to continue the Species the next 
Year, all the reſt are killed in hot Water, or Ovens, or upon flat 
Stoves, on which the American Women bake their Bread. The In- 
ſects that are deſtroyed in hot Water, are of a brown Colour, inclin- 
Ing a little to Red: Thoſe who are killed in the Oven, are of an,Aſh 
Complexion, and 8 Marble; and ſuch of them as expire 
on the Stove, are black, Md ſeem burnt. Their Inſide is filled with 
2a beautiful red Duſt. Theſe Inſects are ſent to us dried, and half 


reduced to a Powder; in which, without the Aſſiſtance of a Microſ- 
cope, one may 3 an oval Body, Scales, and Paws, or little 


Pieces of them bruiſed, and a ſmall pointed Trunk. | 
The Lacca, which produces the fineſt Red, is a reſinous Gum, ga- 
thered by Flies, or winged Piſmires, from different Flowers ; and 
this they depoſite, either on the Branches of a Tree, or on Poles, 
which are preſented to them by the Country People with an Inten- 
tion to rol by their Labours. | 

The Grain of Kefmes, or Scarlet, is a little red Shell, formed by 
the Inſect that pierces the Green Oak, or ſmall Holm-Tree ; and 
when the gathering of their Shells has been too long neglected, a 
particular Species of Flies make ſmall Punctures in them, and ſlide 
In their E885, which produce Worms and Flies ; but theſe are not to 
be confounded with the little Vermin that live with their Young in 
the Cavity of this Shell. Other Tribes of Flies and InſeQs are 
likewiſe at Work upon all our Plants. We indeed are not curious 
enough to make any Experiments on what they offer us, and perhaps 
take long Voyages to the /nzies, for Commodities that are daily pre- 
ſented to us at Home. . 

The various Plumes and Decorations which the different Sorts 


of Flies are ſeen to be adorned with, when viewed by a N 
e Courts of the 


and Adoration from the Creatures to the C EATOR. There is ſuch 
an infinite Variety in the Contexture, Formation, Diſpoſition and 
Ornaments of the Wings of Inſects, according to their different 
Wants and Ways of Life, that nothing but a curious Obſervation can 
make us have any true Coneeption of it. Some Wings are filmy, as 


thoſe of Dragon-Flies: Others are ſtuck _ with ſhort Briſtles, as 
| in 
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In Fleſh-Flies: Some are Films, covered with ſhort Feathers, like 
the Tiles of a Houſe; as in Butterflies and Moths ; others have di- 
vided Wings, as the grey and white feathered Moth. The Wings of 
many Sorts of Gnats are adorned with Rows of Feathers along theit 
Ridges, and Borders of Feathers round their Edge. Sorfie, eit, 
I and others Hooks, placed with the greateſt Regularity 
an der. N 

All theſe Kinds of Wings have tt bony Parts; or Ribs, that 
give them Strength; along the Sides of which run large Blood Veſ- 

els, branching out into numberleſs Diviſions, and conveying Nou- 
riſhment to the intermediate Parts; for though no Circulation cant 
be diſcerned in them, it being probably extremely flow; we can ſeatce 
doubt but that there muſt be continually à Supply of ſuiees to the 

aills, Hairs, or Briftles, wherewith they are armed or ornamented. 
Wings that are filmy, move faſter than thoſe covered with Fes- 
thers.--—Mr. Hook obſerves, that in the Wings of ſome minute Flies 
there are many hundreds, if not thouſands of Vibrations in a Se- 
cond, and ſuppoſes them the ſwifteſt Vibtations in the World; 
Whence he reflects very ingeniouſly on the Quicknefs of the Anim 
Spirits that ſerve to ſupply this Motion. | 

Look, Sophron, at the Wing of a Butterfly through the Micro: 


; — What is it I ſee ! Surely my Eyes, or the Glaſs, deceive 
me ; for the Wing of the Butterfly appears to be covered with Fea- 


thers. l , 
| Eugenio. Neither your Eyes nor the Glafs deceive you; Sepbron 

for nothing is more certain than that the beautifel Colour, th 
Wings of Butterflies and Moths are owifig to elegant minute Fea- 
thers, ending in Quilts, and placed with great Exactneſs in orderly 
Rows; as, when rubbed off; the Holes they come from ſhew. There 
is a ſurprizing Variety in the Make-of theſe Feathers, it being ſome- 
what difficult to find any two of them alike. We 

Sopbron. I am quite charmed arid amazed with the ov you 
make to me by the Microſcope. | ) 
_ Fugenio. Theſe are nothing, Sophron, to what is to be diſcovered 
it. What think you of the /oizing Matter, or blawifh Light, w 
is to be ſeen on the Shells of Oyſters, when in the Dark? a 

Sophrox. What ſhould I think, Sir, but that it is à bright Poliſh 
which Nature has laid on the Shell? het a 

Eugenio. This Poliſh, as you call it, Sogbron, Monſieur Avant 
obſerved with a Microſcope, and diſcovered it to confiſt of three 
Sorts of Animalcules > The firſt whitiſh, having twenty-four or ten- 

five Legs on each Side, forked ; a black Speck on one Paxt of the 

— : The ſe- 


Head die Back like an Bel, with the Steil firippdd of : 
cond Sort red, reſembling the common Glow- Worm, with Folds on 
ns Back, but Legs like the former, a Noſe like # Dog's, and one 
Eye in the Head: The third Sort ſpeckled, a Head like a Sole, with 
many Tofts of whitiſh Haits on the Sides cherssf. He faw ao 
ſome much larger, and greyiſh, having a your Head, two Horns like 
a Snail's, aud fix or eight whitiſh Feet: But theſe ſhined not. | 
Sophron. Truly, I find I have hitherto know but little of the 
Wonders cf the Creation. * * 


E S | / Eugenio. 
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Eugenio. Certain it is, Sophron, that the more we ſearch into the 
Works of the Univerſe, the more we ſhall find to admire : And, 


through Want of Attention and Indolence, many live ſurprizingly 


ignorant of the Wonders which are every where around them. T'oo 


many Men are like the Brute Creatures, which graze on the Herbage 
of the Field, and drink of the flowing Stream that runs by them, 
without ſeeing or thinking of any Thing beyond. But % Works of 
the LORD will be ſought out by all them that have Pleaſure therein ; 
will be diligently meditated on, and examined into with attentive 
Enquiry, by thoſe who take Pleaſure in admiring the Works of the 

REAT CREATOR, inſtead of looking at them only with à Brute un- 


: conſcious Gaze, not ſufficient to raiſe our Thoughts to the Hand 


which formed them, and perpetually ſuſtains them. | 
Let us apply the Microſcope where we will, nothing is to be found 
t Beauty and n. View we the numberleſs Species of In- 


ſes that ſwim, creep, or fly around us, what Proportion, ay way, 


- Uniformity, and Symmetry, ſhall we perceive in all their Organs 


What a Profuſion of Colouring! Azure, Green, and Vermilion, 
Gold, Silver, Pearls, Rubies and Diamonds, Fringe and Embroidery 
on their Bodies, Wings, Heads, and every other Part! How rich the 
Glow ! how bigh the Finiſhing ! how inimitable the Poliſh we every 
where behold Search we yet farther, and examine the Animal- 
cules, many Sorts whereof it would be impoſſible for an Human Eye 
unaſſiſted to diſcern ; thoſe breathing Atoms, ſo ſmall, they are al- 
moſt all Workmanſhip ! In them too we ſhall diſcover the ſame Or- 
gans of Body, Multiplicity of Parts, Variety of Motions, Diverſity 
of Figures, and particular Ways of living, as in the r Animals. 
ow amazingly curious muſt the in Structure of theſe Crea- 
tures be! The Heart, the Stomach, the Entrails, and the Brain ! 
How minute and fine the Bones, Joints, Muſcles, and Tendons ! 
How exquiſitely delicate, beyond Conception, the Arteries, Veins, 
and Nerves ! What Multitudes of Veſſels and Circulations muſt be 
ontained within this narrow Compaſs ! And yet all have ſufficient 
oom to perform their different Offices, and neither impede nor in- 
terfere with one ano tber. * 
The ſame Order, Regularity, and Beauty, will appear likewiſe 
among Vegetables, if brought to Examination. Every Stalk, Bud, 
Flower, or Seed, diſplays a Figure, a P tion, a Harmony, be- 
yond the Reach of Art. There's not a Weed, not a Moſs, whoſe 
every Leaf does notſhew a Multiplicity of Veſſels and Pores diſpoſed 
moſt curiouſly for the Conveyance of uices to ſupport and nouriſh. 
it, and which 1s not adorned with innumerable Graces toembelliſh it. 
This valuable Diſcoverer of Truth, the Microſcope, will prove 
the moſt boaſted Performances of Art to be as ill-ſhaped, rugged, and 
uneven, as if * were hewn with an Ax, or ſtruck out with a Mal- 
let and Chiſſel. It will ſhew Bungling, Inequality, and Imperfection 
in every Part, and that the Whole is diſproportionate and monſtrous. 
Our fineſt Miniature Paintings appear before this Inſtrument as mere 
Daubings, plaiſtered on with a Trowel, and entirely void of Beauty, 
either in the Drawing or the Colouring. Our moſt ſhining Var- 
niſbes, our ſmootheſt Foliſhings, will be found to be mere Rough- 
nels, full of Gaps and Flaws. | ir 


Upon 
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Upon examining the Edge of a very keen Razor by the Micro- 
Cops: it appears - broad - the Back of a pretty thick Knife z rough, 
uneven, full of Notches and Furrows. DE 5 

An exceeding ſmall Needle being alſo examined, the Point 
thereof appears above a Quarter of an Inch in Breadth; not round, 
or flat, but irregular and unequal ; and the Surface, though extream- 
ly ſmooth and bi ht to the naked Eye, ſeems full of uggedneſs, 
Holes, and Scratches, In ſhort, it reſembles an Iron Bar out of a 
Smith's Forge. | 

But the Sting of a Bee viewed through the ſame Inſtrument, ſh 
every where a Poliſh moſt amazingly beautiful, without the leaſt 
Flaw, Blemiſh, or Inequality, and ending in a Point too fine to be 
diſcerned ; yet this is only the Caſe or Sheath of Inſtruments, much 
more exquiſite, contained therein. 

A ſmall Piece of exceeding fine Lawn appears, from the large 
Diſtances and Holes between its Threads, ſomewhat like a Hurdle 
or Lattice, and the Threads themſelves ſeem coarſer than the Yarn - 
wherewith Ropes are made for Anchors. 

Bruſſels Lace, worth five Pounds a Yard, looks as if it were made 
of a thick, rough, uneven Hair-Line, intwiſted, faſtened, or clotted 
together in a very awkard and unartful Manner. 

ut a Silk-Worm's Webb being examined, a perfectly 
ſmooth and ſhining, every where equal, and as much finer than any 
hread the beſt Spinſter in the World can make, as the ſmalleſt 
Twine is finer than the thickeſt Cable. A Pod of this Silk being 
wound off, was found to contain nine hundred and thirty Yards : 
But it is proper to take Notice, that as two 'Threads are glewed to- 
gether by the Worm through its whole Length, it makes really dou- 
le the above Number, or one thouſand eight hundred and fixty 
Yards : Which being weighed with the utmoft Exactneſs, were found 
no heavier than two Grains and a half, What an exquiſite Fine- 
neſs is here! And yet this is nothing, when compared with the Web 
of a ſmall Spider, or even with the Silk that is iſſued from the Mouth 
of the Silk- Worm, when but newly hatched from the Egg. 

The ſmalleſt Dot, Tittle, or Point, that can be made with a Pen, 
appears, when viewed by the Microſcope, a vaſt irregular Spot, 
rough, jagged, and uneven all about its s, and far enough from 
7 truly round. The fineſt and minuteſt Writing, ſuch as the 
Lord's Prayer in the Compaſs of a Silver Penny, or other ſuch- like 
curious Performance, done by the moſt able Maſter, ſeems, when 
brought to Examination, as ſhapeleſs, uncouth and barbarous, as if 
written in Runic Characters. But the little Specks on the Wings or 
Bodies of Moths, Beegles, Flies, and other Inſects, are found, 
when magnified, to be moſt accurately circular; and all the other 
Lines aud Marks about them, 2 regularly and finely drawn, to 
the utmoſt Poſſibility of Exactnels. 

Thus fink the Works of Art, when we become enabled to ſee what 
they really are !---But, on the contrary, the nearer we examine, the 
plainer we diſtinguiſh, the more we can diſcover of the Works of Na- 
ture, even in the leaſt and meaneſt of her Productions, the more ſen- 
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The moſt perſe Works of Art betray a Meannefs, a Poverty, and 
an Inability in the Workman ; but thoſe of Nature plainly prove, 

e Hand that formed them was abſolute MasTzx of the Materi ls 
it wrought upon. Every Hair, Feather, or Scale, even of the 
qanet Inſe&, appears rounded, poliſhed, and finiſhed to the higheft 
A* and ſhews the abundant Riches, Munificence, and Sil of 
its Max ER. 

But ſome may paſſibly enquire, to what Purpoſe PRovipencs has 
beſtowed ſuch an Expence of Beauty on Creatures ſo inſignificant ? 
And then cry out, What is all this to us *——My Reply is, that the 
— and Elegance which adorn them, are evident and convincing 

oaſs of their not being ſo infignificant as we prefumptuouſly ſup- 
poſe they are ; for ſuch Beauty muſt be given them either for their 
own Sake, that they themſelves may be delighted with it, or elſe for 
our's, that we may obſerve in them the amazing Power and Goop- 
wess of the CREATOR. If the former be the Caſe, we muſt al- 
low them to be of Conſequence in the Account of their Mak ER, 
and therefore deſerve our Regard; and if the latter, it is really our 
80 to take Notice of and admire them. But for whatever Reaſon 

OD has been pleaſed to beſtow Exiſtence on them, and to clothe 
them with Beauty, what He has judged worthy Himſelf to create, 
is not, ſurely, below us to examine and conſider. The fame Hand 
that formed the Whale, the Elephant, and the Lion, has likewiſe 
made the Louſe, the Gnat, and the Flea. 

The Uſe of the Microſcope will naturally lead a thinking Mind to 
a Conſideration of Matter, as faſhioned into different Figures and 
Sizes, whether animate or inanimate : It will raiſe our Reflections 
from a Mute or Whale, from a Grain of Sand to the Globe whereon 
we live, thence to the Sun and Planets ; and, perhaps, onwards ſtill 
wide fixed Stars, and the revolving Orbs they — 2 where we 

be loſt among Suns and Worlds in the Immenſity and Magni- 
cence of Nature. 

s the Microſcope diſcovers almoſt every Drop of Water, every 
Blade of Graſs, every Leaf, Flower, and Grain, ſwarming with Inha- 
bitavts, all of which enjoy not only Life but Hap ineſs, a thinking 
Mind can ſcarce forbear conſidering that Part of the Scale of Beings 
which deſcends from himſelf, to the lowelt of all ſenfitive Creatures, 
and may conſequently be brought under his Examination. Amongſt 
theſe, ſome are raiſed ſo little above dead Matter, that it is difficult 
to determine whether they live or no: Others, but one Step higher, 
have o other Senſe beſides Feeling and Taſte : Some, again, have 

Additional one of Hearing; others of Smell, and others of 


Sight. | | 

; Fr is wonderful to obſerve, by what a gradual Progreſſion the 
World of Life advances. through a prodigious Variety of Species, 
ore a Creature is formed that is compleat in all its Senſes : And, 


even amongſt theſe, there is ſach a different Degree of Perfection in 


the Senſes which one Animal enjoys beyond what appears in ano- 
ther, that though the Senſe in different Animals be-diftinguiſhed by 
the ſame common Denomination, it ſeems almoſt of a different Na- 
ture. If, after this, we loak into the ſeveral inward Perfe ctions of 
Cunning and Sagacity, or what we general] call Inſtinct, we fink 
them riſing in the ſame Manner, ä , one above n 
5 an 
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and receiving additional Improvements, according to the Species in 
which they are implante d. | 

This Progreſs in Nature is ſo very gradual, that the whole Chaſm, 
from a Plant to a Man, is filled up with divers Kinds of Creatures, 
riſing one over another by ſuch a gentle and eaſy Aſcent, that the lit- 
tle N and Deviations from one Species to another, are al- 
moſt inſenſible. And the intermediate Space is ſo well huſbanded 
and managed, that there is ſcarce a Degree of Perception which does 
not appear in ſome one Part of the World of Life. Since then the 
Scale of Being advances by ſuch regular Steps, ſo high as Man, we 
may by Parity of Reaſon ſuppoſe that it ſtill proceeds gradually up- 
wards, through numberleſs Orders of Beings of a ſuperior Nature ta 
him: As there is an infinitely greater Space and Room for different 
Degrees of Perfection between the SUPREME BgixG and Man, than 
between Man and the moſt deſpicable InſeQ. „ 

Mr. Locx's Thoughts upon this Subject are very curious: That 
« there ſhould (ſays he) be more Species of intelligent Creatures 
% above us, than there are of ſenſible and material below us, is pra- 
„ bable to me from hence, that in all the viſible and corporeal 
„World we fee no Chaſm, no Gap. All quite down from us, the 
« Deſcent is by eaſy Steps, and a continued Series of Thing that 
in each Remove differ very little one from the other. There are 
«© Fiſhes that have Wings, and are not Strangers to the airy Region: 
« And there are ſome Birds. that are Inhabitants of the Water, 
© whoſe Blood is as cold as a Fiſh's, and their Fleſh ſo like in Taſte, 
*< that the Scrupulous are allowed them on Fiſh-Days. There are 
% Animals ſo near a- kin to Birds and Beaſts, that they are in the 
Middle between both. hibious Animals link the Terreſtrial 
and * together: Seals live at Sea and at Land, and Por- 
% poiſes have the warm Blood and Entrails of a Hog : Not to men- 
« tion what is confidently reported of Mermaids or Sea-Men. 

„There are ſome Brutes that ſeem to have as much Know 
and Reaſon as ſome that are called Men; and the Animal and 
„ Vegetable Kingdoms are ſo nearly joined, that if you will take 
% the loweſt of the one and the higheſt of the other, there will ſcarce 
be perceived any great Difference between them. And fo on, till 
* we come to the loweſt and the moſt inorganical Parts of Matter, 
„we ſhall find every where that the ſeveral Species are linked toge- 
** ther, and differ but in almoſt znſenfible Degrees. And when we 
* conhder the 1NFiniTe Power and Wiso of the Maxzz, we 
% have Reaſon to think that it is ſuitable to the magnificent Har- 
„% mony of the Univerſe, and the RAT DesrGN and wnriniTE 
„% GoopNEss of the ARCHiTECT, that the Species of Creatures 
„ ſhould, alſo, by gentle Degrees, aſcend upwards. from us towards 
« his IN TIN ITE PERFECTION, as we fee they gradually deſcend 
from us downwards. Which if it be probable, we have Reaſon 
then to be perſuaded, that there are far more Species of Creatures 
above us, than there are beneath; we being, in Degree of Per- 
« feftion, much more remote from. the INFINITI BZ IN of GOD, 
than we are from the loweſt State of Being, or that which ap- 
* — neareſt to nothing. | 

Every Creature is confined to a certain Meaſure of Space, and its 
. Obſervation ſtinted to a certain Number of Objects: But ſome 
| move 


a 
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move and act in a Sphere of a wider Circumference than that of 


ethers, according as they riſe above one another in the Scale of E:. 


iſtence. This Earth is the Spot appointed for Man to dwell and act 
upon: He ſtands foremoſt of all the Creatures here, and links toge- 
ther Intelligences and Brutes. The Sphere of his bodily Action is 
limited, confined, and narrow ; but that of his Mind is vaſt, and ex- 
tenſive beyond the Bounds of Matter. Formed for the Enjo ment 
of intellectual Pleaſures, his Happineſs ariſes from his Knowled 
and his Knowledge increaſes in Proportion as he diſcovers and con- 
templates the Variety, Order, Beauty, and Perfection of the Works 
of Nature. Whatever, therefore, can aſſiſt him in extending his 
1 is to be valued, as in the ſame Degree conducive to his 

ineſs. N | 

at we know at preſent, even of Things the moſt near arid fa- 
miliar to us, is ſo little in Compariſon of what we know not, that 
there remains a boundleſs Scope for our Enquiries and Diſcoveries; 
and every Step we take, ſerves to enlarge our Capacities, and gives 
us ſtill more noble and juſt Ideas of the Power, Wis von, and 
Goopness of the DEITY. 

The Univerſe js ſo full of Wonders, that perhaps Eternity alone 
can be ſufficient to ſurvey and admire them all: Perhaps too, this 
delightful — — may be one great Part of the F Beier of the 
Bleſſed. en the Soul ſhall become diveſted of Fleſh, the 
Pleaſures of Senſe can be no more: And if, by a continued Habit 
any Longings after them ſhall hang about it, fuck Longings muſt 
create a proportionable Degree of Wretchedneſs, as they can never 
poſſibly be gratiſied. But it its principal Delight has been in the 
Contemplation of the Beauties of the Creation, and the Adoration 
of their Al Mui HTY CREATOR, it ſoars, when diſembodied, into the 
_— 1 duly prepared for the full Enjoyment of intellectual 

inels. : | 

Seprox I can't ſufficiently expreſs my Acknowledgement, Sir, for 
t 


he Pleaſure you have given me, in opening ſuch new Scenes of Won- 
der to me; and for your Obſervations thereon, which have quite en- 
d my Mind, as it were, and given it new Ideas. | 

- Eugenio. The Study of Nature, Sophron, does certainly give an 
Enlargement to the Mind : Andit ſeems to be our Duty, as well as 
2 rational Pleaſure, if our Circumſtances will allow of it, to ob- 


| ſerve and ſtudy the Works of Creation: For GOD ſeems to have 


made the whole World for Man, and Man for HimstLe ; that by 
him Nature, otherwiſe dumb and ſtupid, might become in a Manner 


| —_—_— and grateful towards its CREATOR ; and that Man, placed 


in the midſt of the Creatures, who were all deſigned for his Uſe and 
Service, might lend them his Voice, his Underitanding and Admira- 
tion, and be in a Manner the Prieſt of all Nature. As one of our 
Poets ſays : | | ; 


The Sun that walks his airy Way, 
To light the World, and give the Day; 
"The Moon that ſhines with borrow'd Light ; 
The Stars that gild the gloomy Night; 
The Seas that roll unnumber'd Waves; 
The Woods that ſpreads its ſhady Leaves; Th 
: d * . 2 
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The Field whoſe Ears conceal the Grain, 
The yellow Treaſure of the Plain; 


All ſpeak their Mak RAR as they can, + 
But want and aſk the Tongue of Man. 


How many Benefits, in ſhort, has it pleaſed GOD to confer upon 
Man? Not content with providing for his Neceſſities, his Care and 
Tenderneſs have ſupplied him even with what miniſters to Pleaſure 
and Delight. What Variety of Trees, Herbs, and excellent Fruits, 
for the different Seaſons of the Year ? What an immenſe Number of 
Animals are induſtriouſly ſupplied by the Air, Earth, and Sea? There 
is no Part of Nature which does not pay a Tribute to May, that 
Man in his Turn may pay the Aurhos of all theſe Benefits the 
due Homage of Gratitude and Praiſe, which is the pricnipal Part of 
the Worſhip we owe to the DEITY, and the moſt eſſential Duty of 
the Creature. Nor muſt Ingratitude be allowed to ſay, that it is Na- 
ture ſupplies us with all theſe Bleſſings; unleſs by this Word, which 
has uſually no diſtin& Idea affixed to it, we are to underſtand. only 
the Divinity Himſelf, which moves every Thing, produces every 
Thing, ſhews himſelf to us in every Thing, and makes himſelf known 
to us every Moment by his Benefits and 1 "ro EV. 
If Man, ſays Epictetus, had any Senſe of Honour and Gratitude 
all that he ſees in Nature; all that he experiences in himſelf, would 
be to him a continual Subject af Gratitude, Praiſe, and Thankſgiv- 
ing. The Herb of the Field, which ſupplies the Animals with Milk 
for his Nouriſhment ; the Wool of thote Animals, which furniſhes 
him with Clothes, ought to fill him with Admiration. When he ſees 
the Clods of Earth.cruſhed and broken to Pieces by the Plough+Share, 
and a long Ridge tlirown up for the Reception of the Seed, he ought 
to cry out, How GRE aT is GOD, how coop, in having procured 
for us all the Inſtruments proper for Tillage?” When he fits down 
to Table to. eat, every N recal GOD to his Mind, and 
renew his Gratitude. Tis He, he ſhould ſay, who has given me 
Hands to take up my Food, Teeth to break and ae it, a Stomach 
to digeſt it; and, which is the Subject of Praiſes that more nearly 
concern me, it is He who to all the Benefits He confers upon me, 
adds beſides the ineſtimable Advantage of knowing the Author of 
them, and making ſuch Uſe of them as is conformable to his Will. 
As then (continues the ſame Ep:i#etus) all Mankind are plun 
into a deep argy concerning PROVIDENCE, is it not juſt that 
fome one, in the e of all the reſt, ſhould 7 ſing Hymns 
and Songs to its Honour f What elfe can ſuch a weak and lame old 
Man, as I am, do than celebrate the Divine Praiſes? Were I a Swan 
or a Nightingale, I would five, becauſe that would be the End for 
which I was created. But as Reaſon has fallen to my Lot, I ought 
to employ myſelf in praiſing GOD. *Fis my proper Function and 
Buſineſs, which I wall n diſcharge, and never ceaſe to diſ- 
— to my lateſt Breath; and I adviſe you to do fo like- 
wiſe. 
Worthy. The Study of Nature, 5 — ought, as Eugenio bath 
well . . to be directed to the Glory of Fe Canara 
be charmed with the Worx, and not carry our Thoughts K.., the 
| ok - 
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Work-MasTER, is both abſurd and ungrateful ; as the Author 
of the Book of Wis pou has finely obſerved, ſpeaking of them that 
did not, out of —__ T hings that are ſeen, know Him that is; neither 

conſidering the Works, acknowledged the Work- Maſter . Mitb whoſe 

auty, (adds he) if they were delighted, let them know how much better 
tbe LORD of them is; for the fin Author of Beauty hath created them. 
But if they were aftomfhed at their Power and Virtue, let them under- 
Hand by them, how much mightier He is that made them ; for by the 
Greatneſs and Beauty of the Creatures, proportionably the Mater of then 
i feen'——--And the Apoſtle Paul, ſpeaking of wicked Men, ſays, 

HAT which may be known of GOD, was manifeft to them ; for GOD 
hath ſhewed it to them: For the inviſible Things of bim, from the Cre- 
ation of the World, are clearly ſeen, being underſtcod by the T hings that 
are made,. even His ETERNAL POWER and GODHEAD : So that they 
„ ang yo. co I ;onably as I kno of th 

ron. I hope, Sir, that proportion as more e 
Wenders of the Univerſe, I ſhall form his her Conceptions of the 
— of it, and be filled with the greater Love and Veneration to- 
wards him. 

Wah. You have, I dare ſay, Eugenio, ſo raiſed Sophron's Curio- 
fity, that you will have frequent Viſits from him, to fee the Wonders 
your Microſcopes will diſcover to him. ; 

Eugenio. He will not come oſtener than he will be welcome, I can 
affure you, without any Compliment. 

Worthy. It is now Time for us (notwithſtanding I fee Sophror's 
Reluctance to depart) to take our Leave of you for the prefent. 

Sopbron. I am indeed fo ſurprized and delighted with what I h 
ſeen and heard here, that it ſeems to me as it I was in into 
another World. | 

Eugenio. I hope it will not be-long before I ſhall have the Favour 
of another Viſit from you; and I believe I ſhall be able to ſhew y 
Things which will your Surprizeand Admiration to a ſtill hig 


Pitch. | 
Wertby. We ſhall take the firſt Opportunity of doing ourſelves that 
Pleafure, "Rf I | 


CONVER- 
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CONVERSATION XV. | 


WorTHY, SOPHRON, SOPHIA- 


| O U can't conceive, Siſter, what Wonders Mr. Ner- 
day bron. thy's Friend, Eugenio, ſhew'd me Yeſterday. I ſaw. 
5 the Eye of a Fly like a Collection of brilliant Pearls; and t the 
Duſt or Powder of a Butterfly to be no other than fine Feathers. * .. 
Sophie. This is ſtrange indeed, Sophron And I deſire that the 
next Viſit you make him, I may have the Honour of being of the 
Party. At preſent, if agreeable to you, I ſhall defire Mr. or thy ta 
ive us a Relz1on of the firſt Converſation which paſſed between, 
the Mexican King and the Span General Cortes; which Mr. Wor- 
thy, at our laſt Meeting, told us he could giye us an Account of; 
and which, I think, muſt needs be both curious and entertaining. 
Worthy. The Spaniſh Writers relate, that on the Evening, of the 
Day that Cortes entered into Mexico, Mor Rz uu came to viſit him 
with the ſame Pomp and Attendance as before ; Of which Cortes 
being informed, he went out to receiye him in the principal Square 
of the Houſe which had been aſſigned to him when he entered the 
City ; which was one of the Royal Palaces, that had the Appear- 
ance of a Fortreſs, and was large enough to contain all his Army con- 
fiſting of above ſix thouſand Men. | | 
Cortes went with Motexuma as far as the Daor of the Apartment he 
occupied, where he made him a profound Reverence. Motexuma 
paſſed by him, and took his Seat with an Air of Negligence and Ma- 
zeſty: He preſently commanded a Chair to be brought for Cortes, and 
made a Signal to the Cavaliers who attended him, to retire to the 
Wall. Cortes did the ſame to his Officers. The Interpreters came; 
and when Cortes was preparing to begin his Speech, Motezuma 
fopped him, and . that he had ſomewhat to ſay before he 
gave him Audience; And Authors report, that he ſpoke in the fol - 
lowing Manner: 4 | 2 
Before you deliver the Embaſſy of the great Prince who ſent 
* you, illuſtrious Captain, and valiant Stranger, both you andI muſk 
<< paſs by, and bury in Oblivion, what Fame has publiſhed of our 
Perſons and Conduct, abuſing our Ears with idle Rumours, which 
prepoſſeſs us againſt Truth, and render her obſcure, either by Flats 
** tery or Reproach, In ſome Places you have been told, That — 
one of the immortal Gods; my Power and my Perſon have been 
exalted to the Heavens: In others, that the Buſineſs of Fortune 
1s to enrich me; that the Walls and Coverings of my Palace are 
* all of Gold, and that the Earth groans beneath the Weight of 
** my Treaſure : In others, that I am a Tyrant, cruel, and proud, 
** abhorring Juſtice, and a Stranger to Mercy. But both the one 
and the other have equally impoſed upon you by their Exaggera- 
tions: And that you may not imagine me a Gad, but be ſenfible 
** of the Folly of thoſe who ſuppoſe me to be ſo, this Part of m 
Arm, ſaid he, (uncovering his Arm) will undeceive you; and 
prove that you talk to a Mortal, of the ſame Species with the reſt 
2 of Men; but more noble, and more powerful. My Riches, I 
deny not, are great; but the * ot my Vaſlals mages them 
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* much greater than they are. This Houſe, wherein you lodge, is 


« one of my Palaces : Behold the Walls made of Stone and Lime, 
* ordinary Materials, which owe their Value to Art: And now, 
«© from both theſe Inſtances, judge how likely it is that my Tyran- 
« nies have been magnified in the fame Manner. Suſpend your 
ks . at leaſt, till you enter into my Reaſons; and lay no 
«« Streſs on the Accuſations brought againſt me by my rebellious 
«« Subjects, till you have firſt informed yourſelf whether that which 
& they call F de not Chaſtiſement, and whether they can 


complain of my Severity without having deſerved it. 


% After the ſame Manner we have received various Informations 
% of your Nature and Actions: Some have ſaid, that you are Gods, 
t that the wild Beaſts obey you; that you graſp the Thunder in 
« your Hands, and command the Elements: Others dave reported 
« that you are wicked, revengeful, proud, Slaves to Vices, an 
6 tranfported with an inſatiable Thirſt of the Gold which our 
Country aces. But now I ſee you are of the ſame Compoſi- 
« tion and Form with the reſt of Men; tho? you are diſtinguiſh'd 
*« from us by fome Accidents, which the Difference of Countries oc- 


© cafions among Mortals. The Beaſts which obey you, I find are 


«large Deer, which you have tamed, and bred up in ſuch imperfect 
„ Knowledge, as may be attained to by the Inſtinct of Animals. 
* Your Arms, which reſemble Lightening, I conceive to be Barrels 


% of unknown Metal; whoſe Effect, like that of our Sarbacans 


« proceeds from Air compreſſed, which ſtrives for a Vent, and 
* forces its Way through all Impediments : The Fire, which your 
* Barrels diſcharge with ſo great Noiſe, is ſome Secret more than na- 
4% tural of that Science Which our Magicians underſtand. For the 
* reft, which has been related of your Proceedings, I find likewiſe, 
* that you are courteous and religious; that your Reſentments are 
founded on Reaſon ; Hardſhips you bear chearfully ; and, among 
your other Virtues, diſcover Liberality, which rarely accompanies 
* a covetons Mind. So that we muſt on both Sides forget all paſt 
6e Informations, and be thankful to our Eyes for undeceiving our 
« Imaginatians : Which taking for granted, I would have you un- 
7% derſtand, before you begin your Diſcourſe, that we are not igno- 
« rant, nor ſtand in Need our Perſuaſions, to beheve that the 
& Great'Prince you obey, is deſcended from our antient 2zezalcoal, 
„Lord of the Seven Caves of the Navatlagues, and lawful King of 
* thoſe Seven Nations, which gave Beginning to the Mexican Em- 
« pire. By one of his Prophecies, which we reverence as an infal- 
40 ſible Truth, and by a Tradition of many Ages, preſerved in our 


Annals, we know that he departed from theſe Countries to con- 


. quer new Regions in the Fa; leaving a Promiſe, that in Proceſs 
« of Time his Deſcendants hould return to model our Laws, and 
« -amend our Government, And, becauſe the Marks you carry agree 
& with this Prophecy, and the Prince of the Zaff, who ſends you, 
C -mantfeſts in your 2 the Greatneſs of ſo illuſtrious a Proge- 
«© nitor, we have already determined that all Things ſhall be done 
* for his Honour, to the utmoſt of our Ability; of which I have 
* thought fit to advertiſe you, that without any Conftraint you ma 


declare whatyou have to propoſe, and attribute to ſo noble a Cauſe 
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% this Exceſs of my Goodneſs.” Morzzuu in this Manner 
ended the Diſcourſe, which he had calculated to prepoſſeſs the Spa- 
meards with an Opinion of his Integ-ity, and which he delivered in a 
Style of Mojefty The Subſtance of it ſufficient Ground to 
Cortes (without diſputing the Illuſions which he found fo univerfally 
m_—_ ed in the Minds of the Indian) to anſwer in theſe, or the 
e Terms: | 
„Six, After rendering Thanks for the extreme Goodneſs with 
** whichyou condeſcend to hearken to our Embaſſy, and the ſuperior 
Knowledge which you employ in our Favour, by contemning (to 
our great Advantage) the Miſrepreſentations of common Fame, I 
** muſt likewiſe acquaint you, that your Ambaſſadors have been re- 
**.ceived by us with that Reſpect and Veneration which is agreeable 
to your Greatneſs. Much we have heard concerning you in theſe 
Countries, under your own Dominion; fome r Ac- 
** tions, others placing you among the Gods: But this Way of ex- 
** aggerating is prejudicial to the Truth; for as the Voice of Man is 
** the Trumpet of Fame, ſo it is influenced by his Paſſions ; and 
**-theſe either do not underſtand Things as they are, or do not relate 
them as they are underſtood. The paniards, Sir, have that pene- 
*© trating View, which diſcovers the different Colours of Diſcourſe, 
and in them the Deceit of the Heart. We have given no Credit 
either to your Rebels or Flatterers : We are come into your Pre- 
** ſence, with certain Aſſurance of your being a great Prince, and a 
Friend to Reaſon, without any Neceſſity of being convinced 
our Senſes that you are mortal. We Spaniard: alſo are mortal, 
but more valiant, and of a greater Underſtanding than your Vaſ- 
ſals, born in a Climate of more powerful Influences than your's : 
*© The Beaſts which obey us are not like your Deer, but of a Kind 
more fierce and generous ; Brutes inclined to War, and which 
* know how to aſpire with a Sort of Ambition to the Glory of their 
* Maſters. Our Fire-Arms are the Effect of Human Induſtry, 
* without owing any Part of their Production to the Skill of Magi- 
„ cians; a Science abominable among us, and more contemned than 
© Tenorance itſclf.---I thought it my Duty to eſtabliſh theſe: Prin- 
eiples, that | might the better comply with the Commands you 
have laid upon me. I am now to acquaint you, with all due Re- 
* verence to your Majeſty, that I come as Ambaſſador from the moſt 
* powerful Monarch the Sun ſhines on from his firſt — He de- 
*« fires to be your Friend and Confederate, not by Virtue of thoſe an- 
* tient Rights which you have declared, nor for any other Reaſon 
*« than to open a Communication between the two Monarchies, that 
by this Means he may have the Pleaſure to free you from your Er- 
„ rors. And though he might. (according to the Tradition of your 
own Hiſtories) pretend to be more abſolute in theſe Dominions, 
* he only deſires to make Uſe of his Authority, to gain your Credit 
in Things entirely for your own Advantage; and to inform 
« you, Sir, and you Mexicaxs, who hear me, that you live in Er- 
« ror, with Regard to the Religion you profeſs ; _— inſenſi ble 
« pieces of Wood, the Work of your own Hands and Fancies : 
* Foraſmuch as there is but one TRUE GOD, the eternal Cauſe of 
all Things, without Beginning or Ending; whoſe ixpinITsE 
„ PowER created out of * the wonderful Fabric of the 
- A 
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Heavens, the Sun which enlightens us, the Earth which ſuſtalns 
us, and the firſt Man from wh; we all proceed, under equal Ob- 


77 ation to acknowledge and adore our Firſt Cauſe. This very 


ligation is imprinted in your Souls, of whoſe Immortality you 
are not ignorant; but which, nevertheleſs, you debaſe and de- 
ſtroy, by pa ng Adoration to Devils, unclean Spirits, Creatures 
of the ſame God, who for Ingratitude and Rebellion are caſt into 
ſubterranean Fires, of which you have ſome imperfe& Image in 
your Volcano's. "Theſe; who through their Envy and Wickedneſs 
are mortal Enemies to Mankind, endeavour your Perdition, by 
cauſing themſelves to be adored in your abominable Idols : 
Their's is the Voice you ſometimes hear in the Anſwers of your 
Oracles; their's the Illuſions which impoſe on your Reaſon the 
Errers of — I am ſenfible, Sir, that ſuch high Myſte- 
ries are not to be explained at this preſent Juncture: But the King, 
whoſe antient Superiority you acknowledge, exhorts you to hear 
me on this Subject with an unpiejudiced Mind, that you may ta 

of that Repoſe which your Spirit will find in Truth, and be ſen- 
fible how often you have reſiſted natural Reaſon, which has at- 
forded you Light ſufficient to diſcover your Errors. This is the 


firſt Thing which the King my Maſter deſires of your Majeſty, 


and the chief Propoſal I have to make to you, as the moſt effectual 
Means to eſtabliſh with a laſting — the Confederacy of the 
two Crowns on the ſolid Foundation of Religion; which uniting 


* us in Principles, may intrcduce aud fix a vclurtary Friendſhip in 
* 6ur Minds.” 8 

MoTEzuMa, riſing from his Seat, made the following Anſwer: 
< do accept, with all Acknowledgement, the Confederacy and 
« Friendſhip you propoſe from the Great Deſcendant of 2uezalceal ; 
but all Gods are good, and your's may be what you ſay, without 
«© Offence to mine. Neu. yourſelf now; you. are in your un 
« Houſe, where you ſhall be ſerved with all the Regard that is due to 
«© your Valour, and to the Great Prince who ſends you.” He then 
immediately gave Orders for ſome Indiaus attending without, io en- 
ter; and before he went away preſented Hernan Cortes witn ſeveral 
Pieces of Gold, a — of Cotton Robes, and ſeveral Curioſities 
of Feathers; a confiderable Gift, both for the Value and Manner. 
He diſtributed at the ſame Time ſome Jewels and Things of the 
like Kind among the Spaniards who were preſent, without ſeeming 
to think he laid them under any Obligation, aud doing all with a 
chearful Generofty. | 1 | 

The following Day Hernan Cortes deſired an Audience, which was 
granted with ſuch Readineſs, that the fame Perions who were to ac- 
company him, returned with the Anſwer. "I hefe were particularly 
appointed to attend Ambaſſadors, as Maſters of the Ceremcriies of 
that Country. The General put cn a gay Habit, without auitting 
his Arms, (for he had a Mind to be introduced in his Military 
Dreſs) and carried with him the Captains Pedro de Alvarada, Gon- 
'zalo de Sando wal, Juan Velaſquez de = and Diego de Or dat, with + 
ſix or ſeven favourite Soldiers. 

The Streets were all filled with an innumerable Concourſe of Peo- 
ple, who crowded to behold the Spaniards, but yet without hindeiing 
cheir Paſſage; and among their Compliments and — _ 

"Ox 
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Word Tzu E was often diſtinguiſhed, which in their Langua fig- 
3 


nies. a Gop: A Word, the rtance whereof was underito 
and which had no ill Sound in the Ears of thoſe who founded Part of 
their Courage on the Reſpe& that was paid them. 

At a conſiderable Diſtance appeared the Palace of MoTezuMay 
which ſufficiently ſhewed the great Magnificence of their Kings: 
The Pile was ſo very large, that it opened with thirty Gates, to as 
many different Streets : The principal Front took up one whole Side 
of a very ſpacious Square, and was of Jaſper, black, red, and white, 
well poliſhed and Acilfull placed : Over the Gate, in a large Shield, 
were ſeen the Arms of MoTEzuMa, a Griffin, half Eagle and half 
— with the Wings extended for Flight, and a Tyger in his Ta- 

ons. ; 

As they approached the principal Gate, the Officers of Morz- 
ZUMA,. who accompanied Cortes, walked up to one Side of it ; and 
then r<tiring with a Shew of ſome Myſtery 1n their Motions, formed 
a Semi-circle, that they might enter the Gate by two and two: A 
cuſtomary Ceremony; for they thought it an Irreverence to enter the 
Royal Palace in a Crowd; and by their ſtepping back, they ſhewed 
hoy much they feared to tread in fo ſacred a Place. After having 
paſſed three Squares, built and adorned in the ſame Manner as 
the Front of the Palace, they came to Mor gzVuuaA's Apartment, 
where they equally admiced the Largeneſs of the Rooms, and the 
Furnituze : The Floors were covered with Mats of different Works; 
the Walls with Hangings of Cotton, and Furs of Rabbits interwoven; 
and the innermoſt Room with Hangings of Feathers, both the one 
znd the other beautified with lively Colours, and various, Figures. 
The Roots were of Cypreſs, Cedar, and other odoriferous Woods, 
with different Foliages and Relievv's; and in this Building it was 
remarkable, that without having found the Uſe of Nails, they form- 
ed, large Cielings, fixing the Timber-Work and Planks in ſuch a 
Manner, as to make them ſuſtain one another. | | 

In each of theſe ſpacious Rooms, there were a great Number of 
Officers of different Rank, who kept the Entrance according to their 
Quality and Office : And at the Door of the Anti-Chamber waited 
the Nobility and Magitlrates, who received Cortes with much Civi- 
lity; but made him ſtap till they had taken aff their Shoes, and the 
coſtly Clothes with which they were adorned, and pat on others of. 
leis Finery : For it was thought a great Indecency among theſe Peo- 
ple, to appear in their richeſt Habits before the King. The Spaniards 
obſerved every Thing; every Thing was new to them, and eve 
Thing imprinted a Reſpect; the Greatneſs of the Palace, the Cere- 
monies, the Attzndants, and even the profound Silence of ſo nu- 
merous a Train of Domeſtics. _ 

MoTEezuma was ſtanding with all his Enfigns of Royalty about 
him, and advanced ſome Steps to receive Cortes; who approaching 
with a low Bow, he laid his Arms upon his Shoulders, and then ſa- 
Juted the reſt of the Spaniards who waited on him by an obligi 
Look : Then ſeating himſelf, he commanded Cortes to fir, and a 
thoſe who came with him, without ſuffering any Excuſe, The Viſit 
was long, and the Converiation familiar. he Emperor aſked Cortes 
ſeveral Queſtions concerning the Nature and Politicks of the Eaftern 
Countness Approving what he thought right; and letting him — 
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that where he doubted, he knew how to ſupport his Objections by 
roper Arguments. Then he touched upon the Dependency and Ob- 
Geations ot the Mexicans to the Deſcendant of their firſt King; and 
expreſſed his particular Satisfaction, that the Prophecy concerning 
the Strangers, who had been promiſed to his Anceſtors ſo many Ages 
paſt, was compleated in his Time: And if he ſpoke not with Since- 
rity, he underſtood very well how to hide his Thoughts. 
Hernan Cortes dexterovſly led him to the Topic of Religion, en- 
Nane among other Things he told him of his Country) upon the 
tes and Cuſtoms of the Chri/tians, to the End that the Vices and 


Abominations of his Idolatry might appear the more deteſtable by 
fuch a Contraſt. He made Uſe of this Opportunity, to exclaim 
againſt Sacrifices of Human Blood, and to ſhew how horrible and 
Contrary to Nature is was to eat the Men they ſacrificed : A brutiſh 
Cuſtom prevailing in this Court, upon ſome certain Feſtivals, as the 


af 


aniſh Writers relate; but molt probably without any Foundation 


Truth. | 
This Conference was not altogether uſeleſs; for MoTzzuna 


ree to the Force of Reaſon, baniſhed from his 


telding in ſome Deg 
able all Diſhes of Human Fleſh ; but did not dare all at once to 
forbid his SubjeRs the Uſe of it: Nor was he convinced as to the 


Point of Sacrifices ; ſaying, Ir was no Cruelty to offer to his Geds, Pri- 
Hrers of War, already condemned to die; nor did he think it reaſonable 
te extend the Denomination of Neighbour to Enemies. 

He gave but ſmall Hopes of Ris Converſion ; tho? Hernan Cortes, 
and Father Bariholome de Olmedo, endeavoured ſeveral Times to lead 
him into the Way of Truth. He always returned to his old Theme, 
Phat his Geds were good in that Country, as the Chriſtian God was wr 
2heir's : And he was obliged to put a Force on himſelf to conceal his 
Anger, when the Argument was preſſed too hard againſt him. He 


was much diſturbed within himſelf at theſe Conferences; for on the 
ene Hand he endeavoured to ny the Spaniards, by a Complai- 
fance which hardly became his Dignity ; and, on the other, was 

fed by a neceſſary Affectation of Religion, which had acquired, 


20d, as he believed, preſerved his Crown: This made him apprehend 
the Contempt of his Vaſſals, in Caſe they ſhould find him leſs zea- 
Jovs than formerly of the Worſhip of his Gods. : 

He made ſuch an Oſtentation cf his Obſtinacy, that in a very few 
Days, taking Hernan Cortes, and Father Barthelome, with ſome Cap- 
4ains and particular Soldiers along with him, to ſee the Grandeur of 
bis Court, he reſolved, upon a Principle of Vanity, to ſhew them 
the greater Magnificence of his 'Temples. He commanded them to 
Rop a little at the Entrance, and went forward himſelf to conſult che 
Prieſts, whether it was lawful for him to bring into the Preſence of 
his Gods, thoſe who refuſed to adore them : It was concluded, that 
they might enter; but that he ſhould firſt admoniſh them how to be- 
have themſclves with Reſpect; and two or three of the moſt antient 
Prietts went out with the Permiſſion and the 2 Immediately 
all the Gates of this ſpacious Edifice were opened; and MoTezum a 
took upon himſelf to explain all the ſecret Places of Worſhip, the 

"Uſe of the Veſſels, and other Inftruments and Images of the Tem- 
le, with ſo much Ceremony and Reverence, that the Spaniards 
could not refrain from WI - which he did not ſeem to take No- 


- Lice of, bat turned and looked upon them, as defiring to keep 3 
| within 


* 
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within Bounds. Here Hernan Cortes, ſufferin himſelf to be tranſ- 
ported with the Zeal which burnt within his Breaſt, addreſſed him- 
ſelf to MoTrzuma, and faid, Permit me, Sir, 70 Js the Craſi of 
CHRIST before theſe Images of the Devil, and you ſhall ſee whether 
they deſerve Adoration er Contempt. At the hearing of this Prapoſts 
tion the Priefts grew enraged, and MoTEZzum a found himſelf in the 


greateſt Concern and Perplexity; wanting Patience to bear it, and 


eſolution to ſhew his Diſpleaſure: But recollecting himſelf, and 
endeavouring to hide his Reſentment, You might at loft (ſaid he to 
the Spaniard; ) have ſhewed this Place the Reſpect you owe to my Her- 
ſon. On which he immediately went out ot the Temple, that th 
might do the ſame ;. but topped on the Threſhold, and added, wit 
ſomewhat more of Calmneſs, You may return to your Houſe, my Friends 
for I fhall remain here 10 a Pardon my Cual, fer having fafered 
you to proceed thus far. owever, MoTEzuma gave Leave to the 
Spaniards to worlhip GOD in public, and ſent his Maſter- Buder to 
ere& a Chapel at his own Expence, 

Sopron. Por my Part, 1 think Mor gz uu talked, or at leaſt be- 


haved, better than the Spaniards did. 


' Worthy. True, Sophron ; for to ridicule and inſult the Worſhip of 
any Country, without convincing the Reaſon of the Worſhippers, Bs 
the moſt unreaſonable Affront and Indignity that can be offered. 
And though Chri/fian; may think they ſhew their Zeal in doing fo, 
yet they act therein contrary to the Spirit of CuRIST and his Apo- 
tles, who never treated falſe Worſhippers in ſuch an inſulting Man» 
ner, but ſolely applied themſelves to their Reaſon, to convince THAT, 
by the Arguments of TR UH. | * 

Sophron. Pray, Sir, did the City of Mexico bear any Proportion in 
Mag nificence to the Palace of Mor Ez Uu, which you have been 
ſpeaking of ? | | n 
"ou The City of Mexico was indeed a very magnificent City. 
When the Spaniard; firſt entered it, there were Sixty Thouſand Fami- 
lies dwelling in it. They found it divided into two Parts; one of 
which was called Flerelulco, the Habitation of the meaner Sort of 

People; the other Mexico, the Reſidence of the Court and Nobility, 
which therefore gave its Name to the Whole, and was much the 
largeſt Part. # | ; 

t was ſituated in a ſpacious Plain, ſurrounded with very high 
Rocks and Mountains ; by whoſe, Streams and Rivulets, rolling into 
the Valley, were formed ſeveral Lakes, and two of a larger Size in 
the deepeſt Part, where the Mexicans had above fifty Towns. This 
little Sea was about thirty Leagues in Circumference : And the two 
Lakes which * it, had a Communication by a Wall of Stone, 
which divided them; ſome Openings being left, with wooden 
Bridges over them, and Sluices on each Side to ſupply the lower 
Lake, when there was Occaſion to make good the Want of Water in 
one with the Redundance of . the other. The uppermoſt was clear 
{weet Water, where they had ſome Sorts of Fiſh, of a very agreeable 
Taſte : The lower Lake was ſalt like the Sea; not that the Rivulets 


that fed it were of a different Quality, but it proceeded from the na- 


tural Quality. of the Soil which received them, and which in this 
Part is tat and nitrous, but very uſeful for the making of ny all 
along 
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along the Borders of the Lake, where the Sun purified and reſined 
the Scum that was left by the beating of the Waves. 


In the Middle almoſt of this Salt Water Lake, flood the City of 


Mexico, in 19 Deg. and 13 Min. North Lat. within the Terrid Zone, 
dy the antient Philoſophers imagined uninhabitable; which may 


inftru us, by Experience, how little we can rely on Hyman Wit- 


dom, when the Reaſonings of the Underſtanding are not ſupported 
by the Evidence of the Senſes. The Climate was mild and healthy, 
with ſeaſonable Viciſſitudes of Heat and Cold: And the Moiſture, 
which might have proved unwholſome by the natural Situation of 
the Place, was corrected by the Favour of the Winds, and qualified 
by the Benefit of the Sun. : 

This great City had moſt beautiful Proſpects in the midſt of the 
Waters, and was joined to. the Land by its Dykes, or Cauſeways ; a 
ſumptuous Work, of no leſs Qrnament than Uſe: One was to the 
South two Leagues long, (by which the Spaniards made their En- 
trance) anather one League long, looking to the North, and the third 
ſomewhat leſs, to the Weſt. I he Streets were all large and ſtraight, 
as if they were drawn by a Line: Some were of Water, with Bridges, 
for the Communication of the Inhabitants : Others were of Earth 
alone, raiſed by Art; and others again were compoſed of Earth and 
Water, the Earth on each Side for the People to paſs on Foot, and 
Canals in the Middle for the Canoes and Barks of different Bulk, 
which ſerved for Commerce and other Conveniencies about the 
City, and the Number whereof was almoſt incredible: Some ſay, 
above Fifty Thouſand, without counting little Veſſels, which were 
called Acales, made of the Trunk of a Tree, and capable of holding 
but one Man. 
The public Buildings and Hovſes of the Nobility, which made up 
the greateſt Part of the City, were of Stone, and well built, havin 
flat Roofs, adorned with Battlements: Their Cielings were of Cy- 
preſs, Cedar, or other odoriferous Wood, and their Hangings either 
of Furs and beautiful Feathers, or Cotton or Linen painted with a 


Variety of Figures of Plants and Animals. The Houſes of the com- 


mon Sort were low and unequal ; but both the one and the other ſo 
laid out, that they formed ſeveral Squares, where they expoſed their 
Merchandize. 

Among the reſt, that of Tlazelulco was of prodigious Extent and 
Reſort, on Account of its Fairs, held there ſome certain Days of the 
Year, and frequented by all the Merchants and Traders of the whole 
Kingdom, with their moſt valuable Fruits and Manufactures: And 
they flocked hither in ſuch mighty Numbers, that though this Square 
was (according to Antonio de Herres) one of the largeſt in the World, 
it was nevertheleſs filled with Tents, placed in Ranks, and ſo near 

together, that there was ſcarce Room for the Buyers to paſs. All 
knew their Poſts, and ſecured their Sheps with portable Frames, co- 
vered with coarſe Cotton Cloth, which were Proof both againſt the 

Sun and Rain. | | 
The e f Writers make no End of reflecting on the Order, Va- 
riety, and Riches of thoſe Fairs. There were Rows of Silver- 
ſmiths, who fold Jewels and Chains of extraordinary Faſhion ; ſeve- 
ral Figures of Beaits, in Gold and Silver, wrought with ſo much Art, 
as raiſed the Wonder of our Artiſicers ; and particularly, ſome Skil- 
| 1 lets 


* 


4 
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lets with moving Handles, that were ſe caſt, and other Pieces of the 
ſame Kind, with Mouldings and Relievo's, without any Signs 
a Hammer or Graver. There were alſo, Rows of Painters, with fine 
Figures and Landſcapes made of Feathers, ſo curiouſly plaged, as to 
give both Colour and Life to the Piece; and in this Kind there were 
extraordinary Proofs, both of the Patience and Skill of the Work- 
man. They brought to this Fair all the different Sorts of Cloths 
made throughout this vaſt Empire, of Cotton and Rabbit Fur, 
which the Women of this Country (Enemies to Idlene(s) _ ex- 
tremely fine, being very dexterous in this Manufacture. They had 
Drinking-Cups exquiſitely made of the fineſt Earth, different in 
Colour, and even in Smell: And of this Kind they had all Sorts of 
Veſſels neceſſary, either for the Service or Ornament. of a Houſe: 
or they uſed no Veſſels either of Silver or Gold, which were only 
een at the Royal Table, and that on extraordinary Days. This 
Fair likewiſe afforded, in the ſame Order and Plenty, all Sorts of 
Fruit, Fleſh, and Fiſh ; and, in a Word, every Thing which could 
contribute to the Pleaſures, or ſupply the Neceſſities of Life. 
The Way of buying and ſelling was by 3 one Thing for 
another: And every one — with What he had too much of, 
for what he wanted; and Maiz or Cocoa ſerved as Money for Things 
of ſmall Value. They did not know what belonged to Weight; 
but they had different Meaſures, with which they diſtinguiſhed 
Quantity: And they had their Numbers and Characters, by which 
they adjuſted the Prices of Goods, according to the Taxes laid upon 


em. | ; 

They had a Houſe appointed for the Judges of Commerce, before . 
whoſe Tribunal were decided all Differences between the Merchants. 
There were other inferior Officers, who went about the Fair to pre- 
vent Frauds in Contracts, and made their Report to the principal 
Tribunal of all Irregularities of that Sort, which deſerved any Kind 
of Puniſhment. The Spaniards were. amazed (and with Hon 
2 the firſt Sight of this Fair, at its Abundance and Variety, wi 
the good Order and Peace that was preſerved in ſo vaſt a Multitude. 
A Spectacle worthy of Admiration ; as it diſcovered, at one View, 
the Grandeur and good Government of this Empire. | | 

Beſides the principal Palace I have already ſpoken of, where Mo- 
TEZUMA kept his Court, and that where the Spaniards were lod 

is Emperor had ſeveral Houſes of Pleaſure which adorned the City, 
and diſplayed his Grandeur. In one of them, a magnificent Struc- 
ture, with great Galleries, ſupported by Pillars of af er, he had all 
Sorts of Birds which New Spain produced of any Value, either for 
their Feathers or Singing; in which Diverſity there were ſome very 
extraordinary, and till then unknown to the Europeans, The Sea- 
Fowl were preſerved in Salt-Water Pools ; and thoſe which were 
bred in Rivers and Lakes, in others of Freſh-Water. Theſe Birds 
were in ſuch Numbers, and the Care of preſerving them was ſo great, 
that it gave Employment to above three —2 en, ſkilful in the 
Knowledge of their Diſeaſes, who were obliged to ſupply them with 
ſuch Food as they uſed to eat when they were at Liberty. | 

At a little Diftance from this Houſe, MoTzzum a had another of 

reater Extent and Variety, with Apartments capable of receivi 
mſelf and his whole Court. 2 his Hintimen „ an 
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there the Birds of Prey wen kept; ſome in Cages, neat wel 
ade; and theſe were onl e Kefe whe bye FHe h at and wy 
dee that were — 5 the Jeſſes, fe tamed * the Diver- 
awking, for hes have Birds of an excellent 
Lad in that Country, Hke ere and no Way inferior to them 
for their Docili ay in dry to thejr Lure, or ron * > Vigour with 
which they fouce their Prey, Among irds in Cages, 
5 ſome extremely fe fierce and lar 10 5 1 dae the Royal Eagles, 

extraor Lane Size, and p oracity. 

9 the foe aare of T4 — "Houſe 5 the Wild Beafts, 
which were is Coe re = MoTezumMa, of taken ie 
in 82 rery ſong © Timber, ranged in Order, and 25 

5 Forms and all ot! rs of the Savage K. 
ch rng 6 * | 


Over the 120 Mare? the Beafts were ke os is a very large 


43 ent for the Refideni Buffgons. (ts formit 
the Human 8 s had aP Ae ach as eg: 

. and * Errors we ature : 1 0 Kind had | rae 5031 
= — 0 itations, and Maſters 5 appt to inftru& them; and Per- 
foks employed to provide her and to attend ſem — 
they wefe ſo Wee feryed, that R Fathers, among th 


Sort, woy sfigure their Chitdr n for the Sake of that Go enz - 
Sa * formity þeing a fafficient Recommendation to intro- 


. was the Grandeur of merten leſs conſpicuous in twa. 
Houſes for his Arms; ane where they were made, and the q 
where they were laid up in Store. 1500 the firſt, * l. Ma 75 
lived and worked, di ibuted 1 different Sh 22 n 

ticks 


their Em ents : In one rh made dne f 5 
ws in an int Ries e Points: And 
ts 6f Arms, © they works dcfepfire, had Fade 6 115 


po, ih Overſeers, whe: 12 t Account, accord} 755 tho 5 an 
ner, of the 4 ity and Price of che Arm: 8 other ; Houſe, 
which 5 * pearance, ſerved fo 2 ds 47 ta hold che 
Ang that v were fintſhed, _ —_— apart: And from thence they 


iven out to the 4 3 Townz 7 Occaſion vt 
wee give 7 A the Part es Wh. the Arms be! i to 
ing, which were — round the Walls in excellent 
one 0 the Bows, Arrows, and ver. with Fark v emboſfe 
Work of Geld and pregious: Sto other 75 
Nr and ethe _ * — nog Wogd, e . 
curious an ndles. In Wyo er 
miſſive Weapons were — well ra ngrd, and fo F p 2 Leal 
cepting even the Slings, that the Exactneſt of heir Deg tio 
admirable. There were Head: Pieces and Breaſt Pieces, p 21 
with cerious Leaf-Work of Gold; great Nu umbers of g 11;ed Wk 
which were Arrow-Proof ; beautifpl Foventions of Shi 
Backlers, m de of impenetrable Skins, which covered the whole 
Body, and which they earricd rolled up upon their Left Shoulders, 
till they were ready to engage. 
To all theſe uſes QTEZUMA had ſpacious Gardens, moſt ' 
nicoly cultivated. He was no Admirer of Fryit-Trees, nor Kitchen, 


Planie, we Gardens of Pleafurg; For he uſed to fay, that ſuch. 
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Kind of Gardens were for the iiferior M of People ; it being iy 
Opinion; that Princes hond have Regar e their Preaſhre; withou 
any Mixture of Profit: There was nothing t6 be feen put Flowers 
of delightful Variety and Eragramey, wii Medicinal Herbs, ſet in 
Squares, and 8Sammer-Houſes Where he ded to ſup. He took à par- 
ticular Care to tranſpfant into his Gardens all 155 choice e 
that benign Climate produced, where the only Study of the Phyſi- 
cians was to attain to the Kowledge of their Names and Proper- 
ties. They had Herbs for all Kinds of Pains and TInfirttivies ; and 
in the Juices and Application of theſe Herbs conſiſted If their Reme- 
dies, and with thele they effected furprizing Core ; Havitig by long 
3 found out their Virtues, abd wirhout diſtingui ing thi 
Pauſe of the Diſtemper, applying them to the Patient's great Bene- 
it and Recovety. | N 
The King freely diſtributed to all who Rad Occafion for cred 


ſuch of his Simpfes as were preſcribed by the Phyficiaris, or defir 
by the Sick ; was wont to enquire if the Patient had receive 
any Benefit thettfrom, either 2 a Sort of Vanicy be had in 
the ſucceſoful Operation of his Medicines, or believifg that he ful- 
filled the Obfigation of a Sovereign, in taking ſu are of ths 
Health of his Vaſſals. | | 
In all theſe Gardens, ard Pleafure-Houſes, ht had many Four 
tains of ſweet and wholfortre Water, conveyed from the neighbour- 
ing Mountains by different Canals as far 4s the Cauſeways, whence 
in covered Pipes it was introduced into the City. 1 
+ Bur amongſt all the Works of Morzzu nx, what ſurprized the 
Spaniards moſt, was that called rhe 19 J Serr6w, to which he in 
wont to retire on the Death of his Retations, or in Caſe of any Ca- 
_y or ill Succeſs, which required 2 Demonſtration of 
Grief. The Building infpired a Kind of Horror; the Walls, Roofs, 
and Ornaments, were all black, and had certain Slifs in the Wa 
or little Windows, which ſcarce gave any Light, or at leaſt no more 
than was ſufficient to diſcover the Obſcurity. In this diſmal Habi- 
tation he uſed to continue till the Time of Mourning was over. 
Without the City he had divers Country Retirements, and Houſes 
of Pleaſure, with many and large Fountairis, which N the 
Bagnios and Fiſh-Ponds with Water, and rear them ſeveral Wood 
for different Kinds of Game : A Diverſion he frequent uſed, an 
underſtood well, being very dexterous at his Bow and Arrow; and 
indeed Hunting was what principally delighted him; for he was 
ceuſtomed to go with his Nobles to a very ſpacious and plea; 
Park, fenced round with a Canal of Water, where he brought a 
inclofed the Game of the neighbouring Mountains; among whi 
enerally came ſome Lions and Tygers. He had a great umber o 
en in Mexico, and the Villages round about, whoſe Buſtneſs it was 
to go before, and by forming à great Ring, and contracting it by De- 
grees, to drive the Game into the appointed Place. ; 
Theſe Mexican Indians were extremely bold and active in purſuing 
and overcoming the fierceſt Animals, and MoTtzuma took great 
Delight in beholding the Combats of his Huntſmen with thoſe 
Creatures; and ſometimes he would let fly an Arrow, which was 
always applauded as a very great Action. But. he never quitted hi 
Chair, unleſs he was upon fome commodious Eminence, with a good 
g 2 tore. 
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Store of Darts and Arrows by him for the Security of his Perſon; 
not that he wanted perſonal Courage, or was any Thing inferior in 
Strength or Dexterity to the beſt of his Subjects; but becauſe he 
looked upon thoſe voluntary Hazards as unbecoming his Majeſty ; 
-— rnd © and not without a true Senſe of his own Dignity, that no 
Dangers but thoſe of War were worthy of a — ; 

Agreeable to the Statelineſs, Pride, and Magnificence of the Build- 
ings, was the Oeconomy of his Houſe, and the Apparel wherewith 
he uſed to adorn his Perſon. , 

He had two Sorts of Guards ; the one of Soldiers, ſo numerous, 
that they filled the Courts of the Palace, and were poſted in Bodies 
at the principal Gates : The other of Noblemen, conſiſting of two 
hundred Men, of diſtinguiſhed Quality, who were obliged to be 
every Day at the Palace, both to guard his Royal Perſon, and to 
make up the Number of his Courtiers. This Attendance of the 
Nobility was divided into Turns, and every Diviſion had their ſet 
Days for entering upon Duty; and the Diſpoſition was ſuch, that it 
comprehended not only the Nobility of the City, but of the whole 
Kingdom : And when it was their Turns, they came to Court to 
diſcharge this Obligation from the moſt remote Parts of the Realm. 
Their — . was in the Anti-chambers, and they eat what was 
left at the King's Table. He uſed to permit ſome of them to enter 
into his Chamber, commanding them to be called, not ſo much for 
any particular Mark of his Favour to them, as to be ſatisfied if they 
attended, and to keep them all on their Duty. a 

The Mexican Emperors married with Daughters of other Kings, 
their Tributaries: And Morgzuua had two Wives of this Qua- 
lity, who bore the Title of Queens, lodged in ſeparate Apartments 
with equal Splendor and Magnificence. Ihe Number of his Concu- 
bines were more than Three Thouſand Women in the Palace, in- 
eluding the Servants; and every Female of more than ordinary 
Beanty, that was to be met with throughout his whole Dominions, 
was brought thither. : 

He affected very much to have his Concubines lead a retired Life, 
and keep a ftrit Decorum in his Houſe ; and for that Purpoſe he 
had antient Matrons, who narrowly obſerved the Behaviour of hts 
-- pai without permitting the leaſt lndecency to be acted amongſt 

em. 5 | 

His Audiences were neither eaſily obtained, nor very frequent, but 
they laſted long; and upon theſe Occaſions he appeared with great 
Splendor and Solemnity. The great Men who had Admiſſion into 
the Royal Apartment, aſſiſted at them, with fix or ſeven Counſellors 
of State to adviſe them, in Caſe any Point of Difficulty was ſtarted. 
And there were ſeveral Secretaries, who marked in Characters, which 
ferved them inſtead of Letters, the Reſolutions and Decrees, every 
one according to his reſpective Employment. The Perſon who ob- 
tained Audience, entered bare-foot, and made three Reverences, 
without lifting his Eyes from the Ground: Saying at the firſt, Lord 
at the ſecond, My Lord and at the third, Great Lord ! He ſpoke in 
the moſt humble and ſubmiſſive Terms, and retired in the ſame Man- 
ner as he advanced ; repeating his Reverences, never. turning his 
Back, and keeping his Eyes fixed on the Ground; for there were 
certain Officers by, who ſeverely puniſhed the leaſt Omiſſion. 1 

F O08 | | | 1 
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He eat alone, and often in public; but always with equal 
State and Solemnity. "His Table was ordinarily covered with above: 
Two Hundred Diſhes of different Meats, adapted to his Palate, and 
ſome of thoſe ſo ſavoury and exquiſitely well ſeaſoned, that they not 
only pleaſed the Spaniards then, but have ſince been imitated in 

Spain. | 

Before he ſat down to Meat, he looked over all the Diſhes, to ex- 
amine the different Dainties they contained : He made Choice of 
thoſe which pleaſed him moſt, and ordered the reſt to be divided 
amongſt the Nobles of his Guard. And this daily Profuſion was 
but a ſmall Part of the ordinary Expence of his Kitchen, for he 
kept Tables for all who lived in his Palace, and for as many others 
as were obliged to reſort — Virtue of their Employments. 
His Table was large, but low, and he fat on a little Stool propor- 
tionable to the Table. The Cloths were of fine white Cotton, and 
the Napkins of the ſame, nothing near ſo broad as long. The 
Room where he eat was divided in the Middle by a Rail, which, 
vel obſtructing the Sight, kept the Crowd and his Domeſtics at 
a Diſtance. + 

Within the Rails, and near the Table, waited three or four antient 
Servants, of thoſe he moſt favoured; and, near the Rails, one of 
his principal Officers received the Diſhes, which were brought by 
about twenty Women magnificently apparelled, who ſerved his Meat 
and gave him the Cup, with the ſame Reverence uſed to their 
Idols in the Temples. The Diſhes were of ——— Earthen 
Ware, and were only uſed once, as were likewiſe the Table-Cloths 
and Napkins, which were immediately divided amongſt the Ser- 
vants. He had Cups of Gold, and Salvers of the ſame; and ſome- 
times he drank out of Cocoas, and natural Shells, very richly fer 
with Jewels. F | 

T N had continually ready at Hand different Sorts of Liquors, 
which he called for as he fancied; ſome were finely perfumed wick 
the richeſt Odours, others mixed with the Juices of ſalutiferous 
Herbs. He made moderate Uſe of Wine, (or, more properly ſpeak- 
ing, Beer,) a Liquor which the Indians make by infuling Ma in 
boiling Water, and which intoxicates as much as the 2 bo- 
died Wines. When he had done eating, he uſually took a Kind of 
Chocolate, made after the Manner of the Country, that is, the Sub- 
ſtance of the Nut beat up with the Mill till the Cup was filled more 
with Froth than with — after which he uted to ſmoke To- 
bacco, perfumed with liquid Amber. 

He had generally attending at his Table three or four ſelect BuF- 
foons : Theſe endeavoured to divert him in a Manner agreeable to 
Perſons of their Character. Mor Rkz Uu uſed to ſay, that he ſuf- 
_— _ near his Perſon, only becauſe they ſometimes told him 

ruth. 

After ſome little Repoſe, the Muſicians were wont to come in to 
divert him; and with a Sort of Flutes and Sea-Shells, notwithſtand- 
ing the Difference of their Sounds; they formed a Kind of Concert. 
They ſung ſeveral 8 in various Sorts of Metre, which, 
though unequal in their Meaſures, had ſomewhat like Cadence, vary- 
ing the Tones, not without ſome Method, into a Muſic adapted to 
their Ear. The ordinary Themes of the Songs were the * 
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of their Anceſtors, and the memorable Actions of their Kings; and 
thefe were ſung in their Temples. | ; 

The Mexican Government difcovered a remarkable Harmony be- 
tween the Parts that compoſed it. Beſides the Council of the Reve- 
venue, which took Care of the Royal Patrimony, they had a Coun- 
ci] of Juſtice, which received Appeals from inferior Tribunals ; a 
Coundil of War for the forming of Armies and Military Provifions ; 
and a Council of State, which was rally held in the Preſence of 
the King, and treated on Matters of the greateſt Importance. They 
likewiſe had a fufficient Number of Judges of Commerce, and other 
different Officers; as Provoſts of the King's Court, who went their 
Rounds abont the City to take up Delinquents. Theſe Officers, as 
did Hkewiſe the 25 — or Lieutenants, carried x Staff in their 
Hands as a Mark of Diſtinction, that their Office might be known. 
They held their Tribunal in a certain Part of the Town, where they 
heard the Parties, and immediately determined the Cauſe. Their 
Judgments were ſummary and verbal; both Sides appeared with 
their Claims and Witneſſes, - and the Cauſe was preſently decided, 
except it happened to be a Caſe of Appeal to a ſuperior Tribunal. 
"They had no written Laws, but were governed according to the In- 
Mtut ions of their Anceſtors ; Cuſtom, upon all Occafions, ſupplying 
the Want of Laws. 

All theſe Councils were compoſed of Men experienced both in 
War and Peace ; and the Council of State, which was ſuperior to 
all the reſt, was formed of the Electors of the Empire, which was a 
Pignity conferred upon the antient Princes of the Royal Blood: 
And when Matters of great Confequence were to be diſcuffed, they 
ſommoned to the Council the Kings of Tezcaco and Tacala, who 
were principal Elettors, and had this Prerogative by Succeſſion. 
The four chief Counſellors always refided in the Palace, and at- 
tended'near the King's Perſon, to declare their Opinions upon what- 
_ —＋ and to give his Decrees the greater Authority among 

e People. | | 

. Rewards and Puniſhments were difpenfed with equal Care. . Mur- 
der, Theft, Adultery, or any light iſreſpect towards the King, or 
their Neligion, were capital Crimes. All other Mifdemeanours 
were eaſily pardoned. Corruption in the Miniſters was allo puniſhed 
with Lofs of Life, and no Crime was looked upon as venal in thoſe 
who ferved in public Employments. This Cuſtom MoTzzum a ob- 
ſerved with the utmoſt Rigour, having Pecple of ſpecial Truſt to ex- 
amine into their Conduct, and even to offer them Bribes ; and he 
who was found deficient in any Part of his Duty, was infallibly pu- 
mihed with Death : A Severity worthy of Imitation! 

Sophror. I find, from the Account you have given us of Mexico, 
that all Knowledge is not centered in the European; that Arts and 
Sciences, Policy, Magnificence, and Politeneſs, were known to the 
Inhabirants of the New World, before the Inhabitants of the Ola 
l . 

. Wort 'hey were ſo, ron; and p s in as much, if 
not — Perfection: Which ſhews the Weaknefs of that fond 
conceited Notion, which almoſt every Nation entertains, as if the 
Perfection of Knowledge, and every Advantage, was centered in 
themfeives. a 
Sophie. 
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Soghia. But what ſurprizes me, is, that the Mexjcars ſhould have 
ſuch a Knowledge of Arts and Sciences, and ſuch a Taſte for M 

nificence and Politeneſs, when the Inhabitants of the Countries ad- 

joining to them were ſo rude aud untutored as you have deſeribed 


2m. £ We | 4b 
Worthy. It is difficult to aſſign the particular Cauſes of fuck a 
digious Difference as there is ju the Taſte and {mproyement, a 
Circumſtances of different Nations, at no very Front Diſtance f 
one another. However, this we find to be the Caſe In Europe, — 
other Parts of the Old World, as it is called, as well as in the Nesv. 
In ſeveral Parts of Ruſſia, Siberia, &c. we find People with 
little Knowledge of Arts, and with every Thing ag uncouth and 
rude about them, as any of the {udians | have ſpoken of. And hat 
think you of People in Europe living always under Ground ? 2 
Sophia. Surely you do but joke, Mr. Worthy. oo 
orthy. No, indeed I don't; there are ſuch People in more than 
one Place. One Kircher, a famous Traveller, who viewed theſe 
Places himſelf, ſpeaks of them in the following Manner, in his Treas 
tiſe called the /ubterranean Worlds, ** When I refqed at Malta, 
< (ſays he) it happened one Day that I, in Company with a Knig 
« of Malta, did take a Ride out of the City to a pleaſant Count 
Seat; where, after ſome. Diſcourſe: relating to that Hland, the 
Knight — me a Hill at fome Diſtance, There (ſays he) 2 
„ /abterraneous Place, inhabited by People under my Stbjettion © 424 
told me, if I thought it worth my Trouble to go and pay them 
Viſit, — g — _ _ a * — me der! 
« accepted his Proffer with Gladneſs, and expreſſed a t Eager- 
64 — Curioſity of Nature. After Þ was Srotiged with a 
% Guide, who was thoroughly acquainted with the fecret Walks 
„ Windings in that Place, we went thither ; and asfoon as] ente 
« the Capital Gate, I ſaw the Place full of Men, Women, and Chits 
« dren, dreſſed in Feaſants Habits 3 and though at firſt it ſeemed to 
* me as if they lived confuſed and promiſcuouſſy one among ano- 
ther, I found the contrary, when | obſerved that every Family hal 
its particular Quarter and Habitation, which either by Art os 
Nature was made convenient and uſeful to them. In thoſe Ha- 
% butations many Cloſers, Cabinets, and Places, are worked into t 
*© Rock for their Bedſteads; alſo Stables for Horſes and Cattle, 
« Rooſts for the Conveniency of Puultry. They are provided with 
«© Ovens to bake their Bread, and the Smoke of their Chimnies us 
*« conveyed through ſome Cliits of the Rock, through which they 
are alſo provided with Day-Light; and the Openings for that 
*< Purpoſe are by Art {ſo contrived, that neither Wind nor Rain can 
*« moleſt them. The Inhabitants of this Place, eſpecially the Men, 
are Abroad all the Day long, either to till and manure the Land, 
or to tranſact other Buſineſs ; whilſt thoſe who ftay at Home em- 
* ploy themſelves in ſpinning, or ſuch Work as every one is fitted 
* for. Inſtead of Wood they burn the Dung of Cattle, which they 
dry and prepare by the Heat of the Sun. The Men are luſty, 
** ſtrong, and hve a long Time; and the Women are of good Stature, 
and agreeable enough. "Thoſe People are vaſtly fond of their 
** Dwellings, and nothing can perſuade them to ſtay one Night from 
them. They live on Bread, Milk, Butter, Cheeſe, Onions, and 
| other 
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hy other Roots, and ſell their Cattle and Poultry. The, Grand 
.* Mafter, for Curioſity Sake, once ordered a Dinner for ſome 
* of thoſe People at his own Houſe : The Table was covered 
** with ſeveral Sorts of roaſt and boiled Meats and Dainties, inter- 
mixed with Cheeſe, Butter, Onions, Garlick, and a Sort of. Pud- 
** ding, which oy call Macron. As ſoon as they were called in, 
they fell greedily to their accuſtomed Food; but none would 
* touch a Bit of the other Courſes. In the Iſland of Goze, near to 
* that of Malta, is another Cavern, inhabited by People that differ 
put very little from the former.” 3 
When Kircher travelled through Tuſcany, about the Diſtrict of Vi- 
#rbo he obſerved a Smoke aſcend from the Meadows, and concluded 
the Ground of that Place to abound with Sulphur. But when his 
Fellow Traveller informed him that the Smoke proceeded from the 
Chimney Fires under Ground, he had the Curioſity to ſee that 
Place ; and being come to it, he was ſhewn an Entry where they 
went in, and found every Thing in the niceſt Order, much after the 
fame Manner as has been related of the Caverns in the Iſland of 
Malta, but larger and more convenient ; the Chairs, Benches, Bed- 
ſteads, and Apartments, being cut out of the Rock, and the Place 
contained a great Number of Inhabitants. ae 
Sophia. Upon my Word, Mr. Worthy, you ſurprize me by this Re- 
ation. I could not have thought there were any People in Europe 
that dwelt in ſuch an uncommon Manner. 
Sophron. I ſhould be glad to know, Sir, the preſent State of Mexico, 
and what Improvements the Spaniards have made in it ſince it has 
deen in their Poſſeſſion. | | 
_ Worthy. At another Opportunity, Sephron, I ſhall be very ready to 
pvc ou ſome Particulars on this Head : But, if you remember, the 
ime we were with my Friend Eugenio, we promiſed to pay him 
another Viſit, and he deſired that it might not be long firſt; there- 
fore, if you and Sophia are willing to accompany me, I don't in the 
leaſt doubt but you will be much more agreeably entertained than 
you were in the fi Place. 5 | 
_ Sophia. I am glad you make this Propoſal, Mr. Worthy ; for my 
Brother has fo raiſed my Curioſity, by informing me of the wonder- 
ful Things Mr. Eugenio ſhew'd him by Means of his Microſcope, 
that I am quite impatient till I have the Pleaſure of ſeeing them. 
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CONVERSATION xv. 


WorTHY. SOPHRON. SOPHIA., EUGENIO. | 


; Hope my Microſcopes have convinced you, Sophron, that 
Eugenio. I there _ innumerable Wonders in Nature, Er not 
ſo much as thought of by thoſe who have not made Obſervations, or 
_ the Writings of thoſe who have employed their Time that 

ay. | . 

Sophron. Indeed you have fully convinced me of this; and I ſee 
how neceſſary it is, if we would have even but a ſlight Knowledge of 
the Wonders of the Univerſe, to make Enquiries; or to read the 
Writings of thoſe who have made it their — 

Warthy. So great is the Goodneſs, Wiſdom, and Power, of the ou- 
x1POTENT CREATOR, that every Part of the Univerſe is. re- 
pleniſhed with Life: Every Part of Nature abounds with 1ts proper 
Animals. You cannot proceed one Step without diſcovering new 
Traces of a Wiſdom as inexhauſtible in the YEug of its Plans, as 
in the Richneſs and Fertility of the Execution. Caſt your Eyes on 
that Bird who wings the Air : Nothing is more natural to Eyes that 
have been habituated to ſuch a Sight, and nothing 1s ſo aſtoniſhing 
to the Optics of Reaſon. It is evident, that a Paſſage through the 
Air, which has been denied to other Animals, is open to theſe. The 
Fact is certain; and yet it ſeems to be altogether impoſſible. A 
Bird in Flight is a Maſs raiſed aloft in Spite of the Weight of the 
Air, and the powerful Gravitation impreſſed on all Bodies, and 
which impels them to the Earth. This Maſs is tranſported, not by 
any foreign Force, but by a Movement accommodated to the Pur- 
* of the Bird, and which ſuſtains her a long Time with a graceful 

1gour. This is another Subject of Admiration. I confider all theſe 
Birds, I ſee each Individual furniſhed with no more than two Wings, 
and yet I obſerve them all flying in a different Manner: Some 
launch away in repeated Springs, and advance by ſucceſſive Bound- 
ings; others ſeem to glide through the Air, or cleave it with an equal 
and upiform Progreſs. Theſe always ſkim over the Earth ; thoſe are 
capable of N up to the Clouds. You will ſee ſome who know 
how to A their Flight, to aſcend in a right, oblique, or circu- 
lar Line, to fuſpend themſelyes and continue motionleſs in an Ele- 
ment lighter than themſelves ; after this, to ſtart into an horizontal 
Motion, and then dart themſelves either to the Right or Left, wheel 
into a contrary Track, remount, and then precipitate themſelves in 
an Inſtant, like a deſcending Stone: In a Word, they tranſport 
themſelves, without Oppofition or Hazard, wherever their Neceſſi- 
ties or Pleaſures invite them, When I am converſant with them in 
their Habitations, I ſtill figd them equally ſurprizing. I am en- 
chanted with the Structure of their Neſts, the Sohcitude with which 
they attend their Eggs, the Mechaniſm of the Egg itſelf, and the 
Birth and Education of their _ ; 

yi After Quadrupedes, or tpur-footed Animals, Birds hold 
the foremoſt Rank in Nature. Though they are incapable of the 
ſame Docility with terreſtrial * als, and are leſs imitative of Hu- 

| man 
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man Perfections, yet they far ſurpaſs Fiſhes and InſeQs, both in the 
Structure of their Bodies, and their Sagacity, As in Mechanics the 
moſt curious Machines are generally the moſt complicated, ſo it is in 
Anatomy: The Body of Man preſents the greateſt Variety upon 
Diſſection; my leſs perfe&ly formed, diſcover it in their 
Simplicity of Conformation ; the Mechaniſm of Birds is ſti}t leſs 
complex; Fiſhes have yet fewer Organs than they; while Inſects, 
more imperfe& than all, ſeem to unite the Boundaries between 
Animal and Vegetable Nature. SA. 
Quadrupedes, or four-footed' Animals, have ſome diſtant Reſem- 
blance, in their internal Structure, with a Man; but that of Birds 
is entirely diffimular : This Animal ſeems wholly formed to inhabit. 
the empty Regions of Air, in order that no Part of Nature might 
be left untenanted. Their Wings, which are their principal Inftru- 
ments of Flight, are formed for this Purpoſe with the greateſt Exa&- 
neſs, and placed at that Part of the Body which beſt ſerves to-poize 
the whole, and ſupport it, in a Fluid that at firſt ſeems ſo much 
lighter: than itſelf. The Quills are at once ſtiff and hollow, which 
ves them the Advantage of Strength and Lightneſs; the Webs are 
oad on one Side, and more narrow on the other, both which con- 


ttibute to the progreſſive Motion of the Bird, and the Cloſeneſs of 


the Wing. Thus each Feather takes up a large Surface but with in- 
confiderable Gravity ; ſo that when the Wing is expanded, the Ani- 
mal becomes ſpecifically lighter - than Air. The ſmaller Feathers 
with which it is cloathed, are diſpoſed one over another in the ex- 
acteſt Order, fo as to lie cloſer in roportion to the voy grex of 'the 
Flight. That Part of them which is next the Skin, is furniftied 
with a ſoft and warm Down, and that next the Air with a Web on 
each Side of the Shaft, each fingle Beard of which is itfelf a Fea- 
ther. All Birds that fly mach; have their Wings placed in the moſt 
proper Part to balance their Bodies in the Air : Thoſe which have as 
much Occafton for ſwimming as H have their Wings placed 
more forward; and thoſe that are obliged to ſeek their Food b 
diving, have their Legs ſet more backward; and their Wings ſtiſl 
more forward than either of the preceding. . | 
But as this Lightneſs of the Feathers might frequently be impeded 
by a Shower of Rain, or any other accidental Moiſtare, by which 
feans the Bird might become an — to every Invader, Nature 
or, to ſpeak more properly, GOD the CREATOR, ) has provided an 
edient whereby their Feathers are as impenetrable tb the Water, 
l Structure they are to the Alr. All Birds in general have 
a Receptacle repleniſſied with Oil, ſomething in the Shape of a 
Teat, and ſituated at tlie Extremity of their Bodies. This Teat has 
ſeveral Orifices 5 and when che Bird perceives its Feathers * 
or expects the — — of Rain, It z6s this Teat with the Bill; 
t e C 


and ftrains from thence a Part'o the contained Oil 3 after. which, 


having drawn its BHI ſueceſſively over the greateſt Part of its'Fea- 
thers, they thus acquire a new Luſtre, and become — —2 to 
the heavieſt Rains, for the Water rolls off in large Drops. Such 
Poultry, however, as live for the moſt Part under Cover, are not fur- 
niſhed with ſo large a Stock of this Fluid as thoſe Biyds that reſide in 
the open Air. The Feathers of a Hen, for Inſtance, are pervious 
to every Shower ; whereas, on the contrary, Swans, Geeſe, moo 
2 0 an 
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and all ſuch as Nature has directed to liye upon the Water, have their 
Feathers dreſſed with Oil from the very firſt Day of their leaving the 
Shell. Thus their Stock of this Fluid is equal to their Neceſlity of 
its Conſumption. Their very Fleſh contracts a Flavour from it, 
which renders it in fome ſo very rancid, as to be utterly unfit for 
Food; however, though it injures the Fleſh, it improves the-Feathers 
for all the domeſtic Pytpoſes to which they are generally converted. 
Every Part of their Mechaniſm, as was before obſerved, ſeems 
adaprad for the Improvement of their Flight; their Bones are ex- 
tremely light and thin, and their Muſcles feeble, except the -larg 
—_ uſcle, by Means of which they move their Wings wi 
uch Eaſe and Rapidity. This very ftrong Muſcle fills'up all that 
Space on each Side of the Breaſt Bone, which, though ſmall in Qua- 
drupedes, is in theſe large, broad, and externally of a very great Sur- 
face: By Means of this a Bird can move its! Wings with a Degree of 
Strength, which, when compared to the Animal's Size, is almeſt in- 
eredible. No Machines that Human Art can contrive, ate capable 
of giving ſuch Force wb adn pr an Apparatus; arid for this Neaſon 
alone the Art of flying. miſt remain one of thoſe! Perſections which 
an may dehre, but can never attain ; ſince, as he "increaſes" the 
Force of his Machine, he muſt increaſe its Weight alſo. The Tall 
of Birds ſerves to counterbalance the Head and Neck, guides their 
Flight inſtead of a Rudder, and greatly Alte them either in their 
Aſcent, or when deſcending. 1 e f 
In theſe Particulars Birds differ from Quadrupedes ; yet of the for- 
mer, as well as the latter, ſome live vpon the Fleſh of Animals, 
others upon Vegetables; ſome wholly upon Land, and others _ 
Water. This Diverfity ariſes in ſome 'Meafure'from the peculi 
Formation of each King, and not unfrequently'from the Climate an 
Soil. In all Birds of the Eagle, or rapacious Kind, which live ypon 
Fleſh, the Beak, Talons, and Stomach, are peculiarly formed. 
Oeſophagus, or Gullet, in ſuch, is found replete with glandulous 
Bodies, which ſerve to dilate and materate the Prey as it paſſes into 
the Stomach, which is always very 9 to the Size of 
the Bird, and generally wrapped round with Fat, in order to increafe 
its Warmth and Powers of Digetiion. 'The Beaks of theſe not only 
ſerve them as Inftruments of Subſiſtence, but alſo as Weapons of 
Defence, being crooked at the End, and ſometimes ſerrated at the 
Eoges. 'The Talons are large, and extremely tenacious, the Muſcles 
which contract the Claw being infinitely ſtronger than thoſe whieh 
expand it. Thus furniſhed for War, all of this Kind ſpread Terror 
wherexer they approach. That Variety of Mufic, which but a Mo- 
ment before enhvened the Grove, at their Appearence inſtantly 
ceaſes. All is ſilent; eyery Order of leſſer Birds ſeeks for Safety 
either in Flight or Obſcurity, and ſome are even found to ſeek Pro- 
tection from Man, in order to avoid their leſs mereiful Purſuers.” It 
ſucceeds, however, happily, that each Order of carnivorous Birds 
ſeeks for ſuch as are nexrly of their own Size. The Sparrow-Hawk 
purſues the Thruſh, and the Falcon the Buſtard : Nature has vor y — 
that each Species ſhall make War only on ſuch as are furniſhed with 
the adequate Means of Eſcape : The ſmaller Birds avoid their Por- 
ſuers by the extreme Agility, * _ the Swiftnefs of their a 
| 2 
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and for their own peculiar Enemy they are more than a Match, the 
Sparrow-Hawk ſeldom ſeizing any, except by Surprize. | 
Bot all their Arts of Eſcape would be vain againſt the extreme 
R ipidity of the Falcon, or-the Eagle; and they find _ only 
from their Minuteneſs, as theſe are found to fly only at greater Game. 
Their uſual Manner of taking their Prey, is by mounting into the 
Air, and, obſerving where it lies, to dart downward upon it with 
amazing Swiftneſs, and ſtrike it dead with the Blow. Nature, how- 
ever, has provided the Bird they purſue with ſufficient Inſtinct to en- 
deavour ſtill to be uppermoſt, ſo that both generally in this Conteſt 
are found to mount above the View, and the Bird which is endowed 
with the ſtrongeſt Wing, and the moſt rapid Flight, comes of with 
Conqueſt or Safety. | 
 Granivorous Birds, or ſuch as live upon Fruits, Corn, and other 
. Vegetables, have their Inteſtines differently formed from thoſe of the 
Tapacious Kind: Their Gullet dilates juſt above the Breaſt Bone, 
and forms itſelf into a Pouch, or Bag, called the Crop. This is re- 
lete with ſalivary Glands, which ſerve to moiſten and ſoften the 
rain and other Food which it contains. Theſe Glands. are ve 
numerous, with longitudinal Openings, which ſend forth a whitiſt 
and viſcous Subſtance. After the dry Food of the Bird has been 
macerated in the Crop for a convenient Time, it then paſles into 
the Abdomen, where, inſtead of a ſoft moiſt Stomach, as in the ra- 
pacious Kinds, the Food is ground between two Pair of Muſcles, 
commonly called the . covered on the Inſide with a ſtony, 
ridgy Coat, aud almoſt cartilaginous. Theſe, rubbing againſt each 
other, are capable of bruiſing and comminuting the hardeſt Sub- 
ſtances, their Action being often compared to thoſe of the grinding 
Teeth in Man and other Animals. Thus the Organs of Digeſtion 
in. Quadrupedes arein a Manner reverſed in Birds. Beaſts firſt grind 
their's with their Teeth, and it paſſes into the Stomach, where it is 
macerated and ſoftened: On the contrary, Birds of this Sort firſt 
macerate it in the Crop, and then it is ground and comminuted in 
the Stomach. They are alſo careful to pick up Sand and Gravel, 
and other hard Subftances, not in order to grind the F 00d, as is 
commonly 1magined, in the Stomach,, but to prevent the too violent 
Action of the oppoſite Muſcles againſt each other, 2 
Another Variety in Birds proceeds from the Shape of their Bills 
and Toes, which are always adapted to the Element on which the 
chiefly reſide. Swans, Geeſe, Ducks, Coots, and ſuch other Fowls 
as delight in the Water, have their Bills, Necks, Feet, and Feathers, 
wonderfully adapted to that Kind of Life they are to lead. The Bill 
in ſome 15 of an extraordinary Length, to enable them to ſearch for 
their peculiar Food, which 1s found only at the Bottom of Pools, 
Marſhes, and muddy Places : 'Thus in Woodcocks and Snipes, which 
by ſome are ſuppoſed to ſeek for Worms in mooriſh Grounds ; but 
others, with more Likelihood, affirm their Food to be a fat unftuous 
Subſtance, which they ſuck out of the Earth. The Bills of Curliews, 
and many other Sea-Fowls, are very long, in order to enable them 
to hunt for Worms on the Sea-ſhore, and to ſeek after ſmall Fiſh 
and their Spawn. But the moſt common Form of the Bill in aquatic 
Fowls is the broad Spoon Bill, as in Ducks, Geeſe, and Swans, the 
Mechaniſm of which is at once adopted to contain and take up a 
greater 
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eater Quantity of Water, which 1s _ ſwallowed with their 
ood, and to ſkim the Surfaces of ſtanding Weeds in Pools, which is 

generally the Food they moſt delight in. Nor ſhould it be forgotten 
that, in all theſe, there are Nerves which run to the Ends of their 
Bills, ſomewhat like thoſe which in Man terminate at the Ends of 
his Fingers, and which guide and improve his Senſe of feeling. 

Their Legs and Feet alſo are not leſs adapted to their peculiar 

Way of living. Some have the Leg very long, to enable them to 
' wade in the Water, and they are always bare of Feathers a good 
Way above the Knee, the Toes being ſeparated fo as the better to 
enable them to fink in the Mud; but ſuch as ſeek their Food | 
ſwimming, have ſhort Legs and flat Feet, with Webs between ea 
Toe, which in ſwimming they extend as ”iſhes do their Fins, and 
thus impel the Water one Way, to advance themſelves in the oppo- 
fite Direction. Their Necks alſo are generally long, ſo as to reach 
the Bottom, and ſhovel up Gravel and other Subſtances, which thep 
ſwallow with their Food. 4 , 

The Variety of Methods which GOD has taken to furniſh the 
Globe with Creatures perfectly formed to indulge all their peculiar 
Appetites, deſerve our Wonder. The Generality-of Birds, though 
ſo well fitted for changing Place with Rapidity and Eaſe, for t 
moſt Part are contented with the Places where they were bred. The 
Rook, if undiſturbed, would never leave its native Wood; the 
Blackbird ſtill frequents its accuſtomed Hedge; and, if ever they 
change, it is only from Motives of Famine, or of Fear. There are 
ſome Sorts, however, called Birds of Paſſage, which remove to 
warmer or colder Climates, as the Air or their peculiar Nouriſhment 
invites them. Thus the Starling in Sweden, at the Approach of 
Winter, finding Subſiſtence no longer in that _ 'deſcends 
every Year into Germany; and the Hen Chaffinches of the ſame 
Country are ſeen every Year to fly through Holland, in large Flocks, 
to paſs their Winter in a milder Climate. Others, with a more da- 
ring Flight, traverſe the Ocean, and undertake Voyages that might 
intimidate even Human Perſeverance. Thus Quails in the Spring 
leave the burning Heat of Mica for the milder Sun of Exrope ; 
and when they have paſſed the Summer with us, ſteer their Flight 
back, to enjoy in Eg ypr the temperate Air which they can no longer 
find with us. They often fly in ſuch Numbers, that to Mariners at 
Sea they appear to cover the Skies like a Cloud ; and ſometimes, 
wearied by the Length of their Flight, drop down upon Deck, and 
become an eaſy Prey to the Spectators. 

From ſome Accounts publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
it would ſeem that Swallows do not migrate in the ſame Manner, but 
continue torpid all the Winter ; but I think the Teſtimonies in Fa- 
vour of their Migration are more cogent than thoſe againſt it. All 
thoſe who have failed to the tropical Climates are convinced, by 
every Day's Experience, that they are ſeen flying in large Flocks, in 
order to enjoy near the Equator a warmer Air. But not to enter into 

a Diſcuſſion of little Importance, wild Ducks and Cranes, at the 
i 2 of Winter, generally go in Search of milder Climates, and 
aſſemble together for that Purpoſe at a certain Time of the Year. 

Nor does this ſeem to be the Deliberation of 4 Day; they ſometimes 
aſſemble and part different Ways, in order to meet a — Time; 
- owever, 
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however, at length, as if the Migration were unanimouſly reſolved 
upon, they riſe all at once and decamp in a Body. It is not un- 
pleaſing to obſerye the Order of their Flight : They generally range 
themſelves in one large Column, or ſometimes forming two Columns, 
joining in an Angle like the Letter V, while the Fowl which makes 
the Point ſeems to cleave the Air to facilitate the Paſſage of thoſe 
which are to follow. But it continues this laborious Employment 
only for a certain Time; after which, falling back into the Rear, 
another takes the Place. The prodigious Length of their Paſſage is 
turprazing, and how they ſupport themſelyes in their Flght but the 
degularity of their Motions is not leſs admirable, and that Spirit of 
So with which they ſeem obedient to Lays for the general Wel- 
. Both Voung and Old are always found at the Place of general 
adezvaus, nor are they ever at a Loſs to take the direct Road to 
their deſtined Stations. 
Thus there are ſome Birds which may properly be called Inha- 
bitants of every Part of the Earth; but in general every Climate 
as Birds peculiar to itſelf alone. The feathered Inhabitants of the 
temperate Zone chiefly excel in the Muſic of their Notes: Thoſe of 
the torrid Zone, in the bright and vivid Colours of their Plumage. 
Ihe frigid Zone, on the other Hand, where the Seas abound with 
Ih, are ſtocked. with Fowls of the aquatic Kind, in much greater 
Variety than are to be found in our Parts of Cura pe. «Ao 
In general, every Bird reſorts to thoſe Climates where its Food is 
» nd in Plenty, and always takes Care to hatch its Young at thoſe 
Places, and in thoſe Seaſons, where Proviſions are in the grea 
Abundance. The large Birds, and thoſe of the aquaticKind, chuſe 
Places as remote as poſſible om. Man, as their Food is different fro 
that which is cultivated by Human Induſtry. Some Birds, which 
have only the Serpent to fear, build their Neſts in ſuch a Manner as 
to have them depending at the End of a ſmall Bough, and the En- 
trance ſrom below; but the little Birds, which live upon Fruits and 
Corn, are found in the greateſt-Plenty in the , moſt populous Coun- 
ries, and are too often unwelcome Intruders upon the Fruits of Hu- 
man Labours. In making their Neſts, therefore, the little Birds 
wie every Art to conceal them from Man, while the great Birds ufe 
every Precaution to render their's inacceſſible to wild Beaſts, or Ver- 
mine. .'The unerring Inſtinct which guides every Species in con- 
uiving the moſt. proper Habitation for hatching their Young, de- 
wands our Qbſervation. In hot tropical Climates, Neſts of the 
me Kind are made with leſs Art, and of leſs warm Materials, than 
in the temperate Zone, for the Sun in ſome Meaſure aſſiſts the Buſi- 
neſs of Incubation. In general, however, they build them with 
great Art, and line them with ſuch Subſtances as keep or communi- 
'cate Warmth. to their Eggs. Nothing can exceed their Patience 
while hatching ; .neither the Calls of Hupger, nor the near Approach 
of 'Danger, can drive them from the Neſt; and though they have 
deen found fat upon beginning to fit, yet before the Incubation is 
-vrer.the Female is uſually waſted to a Skeleton. The Male Ravens 
and Crows, . while the Hens are: ſitting, take Care to provide them 
with Food; while other Birds, ſuch as Pigeons and Sparrows, take 
their Turns, the Mate relieving the Female at proper Intervals. 
Jometimes, however, the Eggs acquire a Degree of Heat tao great 
| | or 
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for the Purpoſes of hatching; in ſuch Caſes the Hen leaves them to 
cool a little, and then returns with her aſual Perſeverance and Plea- 
fure. When the young Brood comes forth, nothing can exceed the 
Induſtry and the ſeeming Pride of the Parents; the moſt timid be- 
come courageous in their Defence, and provide them with Food 
proper for their Age or Kind, Birds of the rapacious Kind become 
at this Seaſoh more than ordinarily ravenous, and thoſe of the gra- 
niverous Sorts diſcontinue their ſinging, entirely taken up in procu- 
ing Subſiſtence for their Voung. | | | 

Or all Birds the Oſtrich is the greateſt, and the American Humming 
Bird the leaſt, In theſe the Gradations of Nature are ſtrongly 

narked, for the Oftrich in ſome ReſpeRs approaches the Nature of 
that Claſs of Animals immediately placed above him, namely, 
Quadrupedes; being covered with Hair, and incapable of flying 
while the dr: myars, ird, on the other Hand, approaches that of In- 
ſects. It is the middle Order of Birds which Man has taken Care 
to propagate and maintain; theſe largely adminiſter to his Neceſ- 
ſities and Pleaſure, and ſome Birds are even capable of Attachment 
to the Perſon that feeds them. How far they may be inſtructed by 
long Aſſiduity, is obvious from a late Inſtance of a Canary-Bird 
which was ſhewn in London, and which had been taught to pick up 
the Letters of the Alphabet at the Word of Command. Upon the 
whole, however, they are inferior to Quadrupedes in their Sagacity; 
they are poſſeſſed of fewer of thoſe Powers which look like Reafon, 
and ſeem, in all their Actions, rather impelled by Inſtinct than 
guided by Choice, | 

Sophia. As I am willing to bear my Share in Converſation, when+ 
ever I am able, I will, if you pleaſe, Gentlemen, take it for my Part 
to give ſome Account of the Neſts of Birds, and their Domeſtic Em- 
ployment. The Aviary which my Papa indulges me with, has given 
me many Opportunities of obſerving the Structure of the Neits of 
various Birds, and the Manner of their building them. 

Worthy. It will be with much Pleaſure that I ſhall hearken to you, 
Sophia; and I will anſwer that every one here will do the ſame. 

Sophia. I muſt begin with telling-you, that I have obſerved, to my 
great Surprize, a perfect Similitude that appears in all the Neſts of 

irds of the ſame Species: Next, that no two Species, as far as I 
have obſerved, build alike ; and there is an Induſtry, Neatneſs, and 
Precaution in all, which 1s really admirable. | : 

Eugenio. 1 find Miſs 2 has been curious and exact in making 
her Obſervations, and I dare ſay we ſhall receive a great deal of En- 
tertainment from the Account ſhe will give us. * 

Sophia. As my little Priſoners cannot make Excurſions for the ne- 
ceſſary Materials to build their Neſts, I take Care to ſupply them 
with every Thing I imagine can be agreeable to them, and am curi- 
ous to obſerve what compoſes thoſe Neſts the Children bring me 
from all Parts: Accordingly, I throw into the Aviary Sprigs of dry 
Wood, Shivers of Bark, and dry Leaves, Hay, Straw, Moſs, Down, 
Wool, Silk, Spiders Webs, Feathers, and a hundred other little Ma- 
terials that are al Wenn the Neſt, You would ſmile. to ſee the In- 
habitants come to traffick at this Fair; one wants a Bit of Moſs, 
another has Occaſion for a Feather, a third cannot do without a 
Straw : You will ſee two out-bidding one another for a * 1 

001, 


Tapeſtry of Feathers, or quilt it with Wool, or 
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Wool, and this ſometimes cauſes great Quarrels ; however, the Dif- 
hl is commonly adjuſted, and each carries what ſhe can to the 
eſt. 
They are as well furnifhed with Proviſions too; and J have ap- 
inted a Steward, or Purveyor for them, who waits on them with 
orms, Caterpillars, and Flies, beſides feveral Sorts of Seeds ; and 
who ſerves them all according to their Appetites in each Seaſon. 
One finds a.great 9 in bringing hem up in this Manner, 
under a green Covering : They enjoy a better State of Health, a& 
with more Freedom, and one has a better View of their various Cha- 
raters and Labours. | 
One Species builds its Neſt on the Tops of Trees: Another chuſes 
to ſettle upon the Ground, under a Canopy of Graſs; but wherever. 
they diſpoſe themſelves, they are always accommodated with a Shel- 
ter, and either make Choice of Herbs, or a ſhady Branch, or a dou- 
ble Roof of Leaves, down the Slope of which the Rain trickles 
withoot -_—___ the little Opening of the Neſt that lies con- 
cealed below. The Neſt is raiſed on more ſolid Materials, that 
ſtrengthen it with a Foundation; for which Purpoſe they make Uſe 
of Thorns, Reeds, thick Hay, and compact Moſs. On this firſt Lay, 
which ſeems very ſhapeleſs, they ſpread and fold in a Round all 
the moſt delicate Materials; which being cloſely interwoven, prevent 
the Acceſs of Wind and Inſects. But each Species hath a particular 
Taſte in the Building and Furniture of its Apartment; and when 
this is compleated, they never fail either to bang the Inſide with a 
ilk itſelf, in order 
to communicate a convenient Warmth around them and their Young. 
When their Supplies fail them, there 1s ſcarce any Inyention to which 
they have not Recourſe for a Recruit; and this is what I learnt from 
the firſt Thiſtle-Finches I bred: I only turniſhed them with Hay for 
the Structure of their Neſt; and the Female, for Want of Raw-Silk, 
or Cotton, found out an Expedient that ſurprized me. She began ro 
unplume the Breaſt of the Male, without the leaſt Oppoſition from 
him, and afterwards hung all the Apartment very artificially with the 
Down. 5 
Sophron. This indeed is aſtoniſhing ? Who acquainted this Mo- 
ther that ſhe would have Eggs, and Young, and that theſe Eggs 
could not be cheriſhed without Heat ? 
Worthy. Admire the Skill and Induſtry, as well as the provident 
Care of this Creature! Or, if you will not allow her to be Miſtreſs 
of theſe Qualities, acknowledge their amiable Diſplay of Hiu who 


furniſhed Man with the Gift of Reaſon, that extends to every Thin 


round him ; and who inſpired Animals with an Imitation of this 
Reaſon, limited indeed to a fingle Point, but admirable in that very 
Limitation : For is it not an infinite Reaſon that directs the Labour 
of this Bird, when ſhe builds her Neſt? Who informed her ſhe 


mould lay Eggs, and would want a Neſt to preſerve them from fall- 


ing, and cheriſh them with a genial Heat? That this Heat would 
not be concentered round the Eggs, were the Neſt too large, and that 
the Neſt would be incapable of containing all the Young, were ſhe to 
ive it leſs Dimenſions? How comes ſhe to know its juſt Proportion 
and Extent with the Number of Young to be born? Who has regu- 
CFR | lated 
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jated her Almanack, that ſhe = not miſcalculate the Time, and 
ay her Eggs before ſhe had compleated her Neſt ? | 
Eugenio. There is one Circumitarice that aſtoniſhes me yet more,” 
The Workman who makes a Baſket, is furniſhed with Fingers and 
Implements. The Maſon has his Hod and Trowel, his-Line and 
Square: But the Birds who accompliſh Works of every Kind, have 
no Utenſil but their Bill! 24 > 
Sophia. F. give me an odd Thought that comes into my Head. 
Let us ſuppo e Dedalus, or any other Architect 2 ve. leaſe, to be- 
transformed into a Bird, no longer accommodated with Arms, or 
Tools, or Materials, and Maſter of nothin but his Science and 
Beak. How will he employ them? The Bird indeed has à Beak, 
but no Science, and yet ſhe forms Works that diſcover all the Pro- 
priety of the Baſket-maker, and all the Induſtry of the Maſon ; for 
in ſome of theſe Neſts the Hairs and Reeds are interwoven with 
great Dexterity : Ca Others, as the Titmouſe, have all their Parts 
roperl: faſtened and connected with a Thread which the Birds ſpin 
from a Flue, as well as from Hemp and Hair, and generally from 
the Webs of Spiders, which ſhe eafily procures when theſe wander- 
ing Creatures dart from Place to Place, and fill the Fields with their 
Threads, by the Aſſiſtance of which they change their Situation, 
and go in Queſt of Company. (4) There are other Birds, ſuch as the 
Blackbird and Lapwing, who, after they have made their Neſt, 
 rough-caſt the Infide with a ſmall Lay of Mortar, that glues and ſup- 
ports all below; and by the Aid of a little Flue, or Moſs, with 
which they temper it when it is freſh and ſoft, form a compleat Wall 
within; let us rather call it an Apartment, commodiouſly furniſtied,' 
and properly calculated to preſerve the neceſſary Warmth. I have 
frequently, from my Window, ſeen the Swallow either beginning or 
requiring her Neſt, which is a Structure 2 from all 
others: She wants neither Wood; nor Hay, nor Bands, but knows 
how to make a Kind of Plaſter, or rather Cement, with which ſhe 
erects a Dwelling equally ſecure and convenient for herſelf and al} 
her Family. She has no Veſſels to receive the Water ſhe uſes, nor a 
Barrow to convey her Sand, nor a Shovel to mix her Water; but 1 
have ſeen her paſs and repaſs over the Baſon in the Parterre; ſhe” 
raiſes her Wings, and wets her Breaſt on the Surface of the Winery 
after which ſhe ſheds the Dew over the Duſt, and then tempers and 
works it up with her Bill. Bat I tire your Patience, Gentlemen, 
and am ſenſible I am a little extravagant in my Fondneſs for Birds: 
Eugenio. Let me intreat you; Madam, to continue your Account, 
for I am charmed with hearing you. Pray what ſucceeds when the 
Neſt is compleated ? 3 09 IIs * 
_ Sophia. Lhe Dam then lays her Eggs, the Number of which va- 
yies according to the Species": Some have only two at a Time; 
others, four or five, and — eighteen. When the Eggs. are laid, 
the Male and Female brood over them Tony but this is gene- 
rally the Female's Province. And here we muſt unavoidably ad- 


6) Derham, Phyf, Theol, I. viii; c. 4; rem. g. Rali Synopſ. Avium, p. 74 
(4) Willughby's Ornithol. p. 140. 
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mire the Impreſſions of a ſuperior Reaſon that acts upon theſe little 
Creatures : They have no certain Knowledge either of what their 
Eggs contain, or of the Neceflity there is to fit on them, in order to 
hatch them; and yet this Animal, who is ſo active and unfettled at 
other Times, in this Moment forgets her natural Diſpoſition, and 
fixes herſelf on the Eggs as long as is convenient : She ſubmits to 
Reſtraint, renounces all Pleaſure, and continues almoſt twenty Days 
inſeparable from her Brood; and that with a Tenderneſs ſo extraor- 
dinary, as makes her forget to eat. The Male, on his Part, ſhares 
and alleviates her Fatigue; he brings Food to his faithful Mate, re- 
peats his Journies without Intermiflion, and waits on her with the 
Collation ready prepared in his Bill : His Services are accompanied 
with the politeſt Behaviour; and if ever he diſcontinues his Aſſidu- 
ity, it is to entertain her with his warbling : He acts with ſo much 
Fire and Alacrity, and puts on ſo many Graces in his Departures 
and Returns to ſerve her, that one is at a Loſs to know whether the 
painful Perſeverance of the little Mother, or the officious Inquie- 
tude of her Spouſe, are moſt to be admired. . 

Perhaps my Brother will not be diſpleaſed at my acquainting him 
with the Cares they undergo in the Education of their Young ; but 
it would not be improper, before this, to give him a Deſcription of 
what the Egg contains, as well as of the Manner in which the Young 
is there formed, and how it afterwards 1ifues from its Confinement. 
Can you Gentlemen tell us what an Egg is? 

Eugenio. It would be eaſy for me to fatigue you with too much 
anatomical Exactneſs. Let us therefore content ourfelves with an 
unpoliſhed, but true Deſcription. Ca) One may judge of the Eggs of 
the ſmalleſt Birds, by that of a Hen, where the Parts are more appa- 
rent. C, We may eafily diſtinguiſh the Volk in the Heart of an 
Egg, as likewiſe the firit white Subſtance that ſurrounds it; and a 
ſecond White, in which the Maſs in the Middle ſwims : Beſides 
theſe, we can ſee the Ligaments that ſuſtain the Yolk towards the 
Centre of the Egg; and can likewiſe difcover ſeveral Membranes, 
one of which enfolds the Volk, another the firſt White, a third and 
fourth encompaſs the whole; and laſtly, we ſee the Shell, formed 
for the Defence and Pre ſervation of all the reſt. What lies within 
theſe Encloſures, has the firſ. Formation; the Shell has the laſt, and 
hardens from Day to Day; it is a Fluxion of Salts, evacuated from 
the Humours of the Dam, and which the Heat fixes and conſoli- 
dates round the Egg, to form a Cruſt that has a double Function; one 

ualifies the Mother for diſcharging the Egg without cruſhing it, the 
econd preſerves the Young from all Accidents, till it be formed and 
ina Condition to forſake the Egg. (c We may even ſay, that the 
Egg erforms to pug Birds the Office of a Breaſt and Milk, with- 
which the Offspring of other Animals are nouriſhed ; becauſe the 
little Chick, which lies in the Egg, is firſt ſuſtained with the White 
of the Egg, and afterwards with the Volk, when the Animal has ga- 


Ca. Malphig. de ovo incubato.. | 
* (6) Willughby's Ornithol, lib. i. cap. 3. 
{c} Leuwenhoek, Ep. Phyſ, 40. Willughby, ibid. 
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thered a little Strength, and its Parts begin to be fixed. Under this 


Membrane, which ſurrounds the Volk, is found a little Cicatrice, or 
white Spot, which is the Seed where the Chick refides in Minia- 
ture. It has all its Organs at that Time; but they are wrapped , 
up, and comprehended in a Point. If the {ſmalleſt Portion oft that 
vital Spirit which is deſtined to animate the Maſs, be infuſed into 
it, by a Proceſs of which I have no Idea, the Chick receives Life 
at the ſame Inſtant, and its whole Subſtance is then in Motion. | 
We have no adequate Conception, indeed, of a vital Spirit; but this 
Expreſſion 2 out a Reality, which is ſufficient for our Purpoſe. 
Worthy. We have a Privilege to uſe this Term, without compre- 
hending it ; as we mention the Word Sun, without acquiting a com- 
petent Idea of that wars | | 
Eugenio, When the vital Principle has not been infuſed into this 
Speck, which comprehends not only the firſt Sketch, but every Part 
of the Chick, the Dam may ſometimes lay that Egg, but it will con- 
tain nothing more than an unprolifick Nouriſhment, and will never 
be a living Animal. On the contrary, ſhould this enlivening Spirit 
be tranſmitted, in the minuteſt Degree, through the Pores of thoſe 
Membranes through which ſuch a Diverſity of Aliments has already, 
flowed, it will then open the ſmall Veſſels of the Chick, diffuſe a 
general Warmth, and convey a nutrimental Fluid to the Heart. The 
Structure of this little Muſcle enables it to open and dilate, for the 
Reception of what paſſes into it on one Side, and likewiſe to con- 
tract itſelf, for diſcharging through another Orifice what has been al- 
ready received. The Pulſation of the Heart hath ſome Analogy to 
the Pendulum of a Clock, from whoſe Vibration the whole Machine 
derives its Motions. The Moment the Heart begins to beat, the 
Animal is alive; but ſtill continues to receive, by the Mediation of 
the umbilic DuR, a Flow of nutricious Juices, which it tranſmits 
into the other Veſſels, whoſe Branches diſtribute this Nouriſhment 
through the whole Body. All thoſe little Canals, which were flat 
before, are now ſwelled and enlarged ; the whole Subſtance imbibes - 
a proper Aliment, and the Chick begins to grow. ; 
It is almoſt impoſſible to diſtinguiſh, amidſt the Fluids that ſurs 
round it, the Nacure of its daily Progreſs and Changes, till the Period 
when it iſſues from the Shell. But let us not omit one Precaution, 
equally evident and aſtoniſhing, and which 1s obſervable in the Situ- 
ation of the Speck, out of which the Animal is formed. This mi- 
nute and globular Particle of Matter, which is lodged on the Film 
that enfolds the Yolk, has always its Poſition near the Centre of the 
Egg, and towards the Body of the Dam, in order to be impregnated 
with a neceſſary Warmth. As the Wick of a Mariner's Lamp is 
con{tantly preſerved near the Surface by the Mobility of the Slings 
of the Lamp, and the Weight of the Veſſel of Oil, which always 
tends downwards, notwithſtanding the Motion of the Ship: Some 
Contrivance of this Nature prevents the Young from being over- 
thrown upon any Removal of the Egg. The Volk is ſuſtained b 
two Ligaments, viſible at the Aperture of the Egg, and whic 
faſtenit on each Side to the common Membrane, glued to the Shell. 
Should a Line be drawn from one 1 to the other. jt would not 
exactly paſs through the Middle of the Volk, but above the Centre, 


and would cut the Volk into two unequal Parts, fo that the ſmaller 
I'iz Part 
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Part of the Yolk, which contains the Seed, is of Neceſſity raiſed oy 
wards the Belly of the Bird who performs the Incubation ; and the 
other Part being more groſs and weighty, always deſcends as near the 


Bottom as the Bands will permit; by which Means, ſhould the Egg 


be diſplaced, the Young could not receive any Injury; and, what- 
ever may happen, it enjoys a Warmth that puts all about it in Action, 
and by Degrees compleats the Diſengagement of its Parts. As it is 
incapable of ſliding down, it nouriſhes itſelf in Eaſe, firſt with this 
liquid and delicate White, which is adapted to its Condition, and 
afterwards with the Yolk, which affords a more ſubſtantia] Food. 
And when its Bill is hardened, and the Bird begins to be uneaſy at 


his Confinement, he endeavours to break the Shell, and does fo in 
Fact. After which he iſſues out, fully repleniſhed with the Volk. 


which nouriſhes him a little longer, till he has Strength enough to 
raiſe himſelf on his Feet, and can march about to look tor Proviſion, 
or till the Parents come themſelves to ſupply him. i | 

- Werthy. From your Obſervation, Mr. Eugenio, that ſome of theſe 
Young, when they abandon the Shell, are fed by their Parents, and 
others ſeek their Proviſions, I have happened on a Thought which I 
ſhall propoſe to Sophrox. The Birds who nourtſh their Young, have 
commonly very tew : - On the contrary, thoſe whoſe Young feed 
themſelves when they firſt ſee the Day, have ſometimes eighteen or 
twenty in a Brood, and ſometimes more : Of this laſt Kind are 
3 Pheaſants, Partridges, and Hens. Why then has the Dam, 
who ſuſtains her Young, ſo ſmall a Number ? And why bas ſhe ſuch 
a numerous Offspring, who only walks at the Head of them, and 
never ſupplies them with Food ? Do you impute this Difference to 
the Sagacity of the Parent, or the Capriciouſneſs of Chance? | 
© "Sophron. There is no Capriciouſneſs in this Fact, but rather an 
exttaordinary Prudence, which could only be imparted by Him who 
has regulated all Things to the beſt Advantage. The Dam, who 
charges herfelf with the Care of ſeeking Proviſions, has but an in- 
confiderable Brood ; were itlarge, both the Parents would be Slaves, 
and the Young but indifferently accommodated. As to the Mother, 
who marches in the Van of her Progeny, without nouriſhing them, 
Me can conduct twenty as well as four: This is a Demonſtration 


1 Tiſing before our Eyes. 


Sophia. It is very true, Sophron ; but who has theſe Eyes ? You 
make me open mine to a Truth I was not ſenſible of betore. You 


Tell us of one Set of Young who are nouriſhed by their Parents, and 


'of another who ſeek their own Food, but how do thele latter get 
what they want ? Have they any Market where_they may be ford 
of finding their Proviſions ? And how are the Cries of the former, 
who cannot make Excurſions for Suſtenance, heard on the Spot ? 
Has the Father of theſe little ones any Magazine in which he hourly 
finds a ſufficient Supply for his whole F ally ? Aa 

on * They are all nouriſhed by one common Father. 

Worthy. He opens the grand Magazine of the Fields, where they 
are all accommodated according to their Neceſſities. There they 
find Caterpillars and Worms for their Young. The Atmoſphere 
likewiſe ſupplies them to a very conſiderable Height with innume- 
rable Flies and Gnats, the Generality of which are imperceptible to 
our View. When the Denſity of the Air cauſes theſe little Inſects to 


deſcend, 
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deſcend, the Birds lower their Flight, and deſcend in Proportion. 
The Earth alſo furniſhes them with Beetles, Snails, and Seeds of all 
Kinds, which are their Food when they are advanced in Strength ; 
even Frogs, Lizards, Serpents, and thoſe very Animals we — — 
to be molt pernicious, are a delicious Regale for Storks, and a Va- 
rjety of other Tribes. GOD opens his Hand, and every Ani 
Ives. 
| Sophia. Here is another Inftance of God's Bounty, which rela 
to us in particular. Thoſe Birds which are detrimental to us, an 
thoſe with whoſe Exiſtence we can eaſily diſpenſe, are the Species 
Which multiply the leaſt. On the dee thoſe whoſe Fleſh is moſt 
ſalutary, ind whoſe Eggs afford the beſt Nouriſhment, are fruitful to 
. Frein, The Hen alone is a Treaſure for Man, and daily makes 
m a Pre 


im a Preſent extremely valuable. If ſhe ſometimes ceaſes to fur- 
niſh out her Maſter's Table, it is only that ſhe may the better recruit 
his Poultry; and for her Services, ſo frequently repeated, ſhe demands 
nothing but the moſt inſignificant Remains of his Barn and Table. 
It would be Ingratitude not to be ſenſible of the Merit of ſuch a 
Domeſtic. Fe et us leave this Article, and return to the Birds. 

I ſu 997 he Eggs hatched, and 10 the Yqung makes its Appear- 
ance: With what a new Weight of Cares are the Parents end, 
till the Brood are 2 of ſubſiſting without them! They are ſen- 
fible, till that Period, what it is to have the Care of a Family. Pro- 
viſion muſt be prepared for eight inſtead of two. The Linnet and 
the Nightingale labour then like the reſt. Adieu to Muſic : It 1s 
no longer a Seaſon for finging ; ar, at leaſt, they indulge it with the 
leſs Frequency. They are prt ſſed by Neceſſity, and conſequently in 
Queſt of Proviſions, ſometimes one, ſometimes the other, and ſome- 
times both together. They are up before the Sun: They diſtribute 
the Food with great Equality, giving each its Portion in its Turn, 
and never feeding one Bird twice. This Tenderneſs of the Mothers. 
for their Young, operates toa Degree that even changes their natural 

iſpoſition, and new Duties introduce new Inclinations. It is not 
only incumbent on them to nouriſh ; they muſt likewiſe watch, de- 
fend, and forecaſt ; they muſt oppole the Enemy, and hazard their 
own Perſons in each Encounter. Follow a Hen, when ſhe becomes 
the Parent of a F amily, and you will ſee ſhe is no longer the ſame 

Creature. Tenderneſs changes her Humours, and correQs her Im- 

ection; ſhe was formerly ravenous and inſatiable, but at preſent 

he no longer reſembles herſelf. Does ſhe find a Grain of Corn, a 
Crumb of Bread, or even ſomething more conſiderable in Quality, 
and capable of being divided, ſhe never touches it herſelf, but gives 
Intelligence to her Troop,.by a Note of Invitation they all under- 

and: They run to her with great Expedition, and the diſcovered 

ood is only for their Uſe, whilſt the Mother confines herſelf to the 
greateſt Moderation in her own Meals. This Mother, naturally ti- 
morous, and who before knew nothing but Flight, is a Heroine at 
the Head of a Troop of Chickens; ſhe is no longer acquainted with 

Danger, but ſprings to the uy Eyes of the ſtouteſt Dog, and is in- 
ſpired with ſo much Courage by her new Dignity, that ſhe would 
venture to encounter a Lion. 

I lately ſaw one of theſe Creatures in another Situation no leſs en- 
tertaining. I gave Directions to have ſome F.ggs of a Duck put 75 
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der her, and they were hatched to my Wiſh. The Young, when 
they quitted the Shell, had not the Form of her ordinary Brood ; 
but ſhe ſtill fancied herſelf their Parent, and for that Reaſon was ex- 
tremely pleaſed with them, and tended them as her own with the 

reateſt Fidelity. She gathered them under her Wings, cheriſhed 
— with Warmth, and led them up and down with all the Autho- 
rity and Privilege of a Mother. She had always been perfectly well 
reſpected and obeyed by the whole Brood; but, unfortunately for 
her Honcur, a Brook appeared in the Way, and the little Ducks 
were immediately in = Water. She was in a wonderful Per- 
j plexity ;- ſhe followed them with her Eyes along the Bank, gave 
q them Counlel, reproached them for their Raſhneſs, called aloud for 
Aſſiſtance, and uttered her Complaints to all around her. She re- 
turned to the Stream, and renewed her Call to theſe imprudent 
j Creatures, But the Ducklings, tranſported to find themſelves in 

their proper Element, from that Moment diſcharged her of all future 

| Care; and as they then had acquired Strength, they returned to her 
| NO more. | 
| Worthy. Permit me, Sophia, to interrupt you a Moment, and aſk 
Seophron in what School theſe Ducklings had learned that Water was 
| their Element ? They certainly had not this Information from the 
Hen. 
| Sephren. I conceive it. This Propenſity to the Water is implanted 
in the very Nature of the Duck. It is the Work of the Deity. 
3 Worthy. One cannot, in ſuch an Inſtance, miſtake the Impreſſion 
| ! of the CREATOR, which anticipates all Lefons, and corrects Educa- 
{ tion itſelf. | | 

1 

|; 

ö 
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Sephia. I muſt fire my Brother another Inſtance of a Mother's 
Anxiety, to which I have frequently been a Witneſs. When the 
Hen Turkey appears at the Head of her Young, ſhe is ſometimes 
heard to ſend forth a moſt mournful Cry, the Cauſe and Intention of 
1 which are unknown. The Brood immediately ſquats under Buſhes, 
| Graſs, or whatever elſe preſents itſelf for that Purpoſe. They en- 
1 tirely diſappear; or if they have not a ſufficient Covering, they 
4! ſtretch themſelves on the Ground, and lie as if they were dead, 
They are ſeen to continue in this Poſture, without the leaſt Motion, 
| a whole Quarter of an Hour, and ſometimes a much longer Time. 
| | In the mean while the Mother directs her View upwards with an Air 
1 of Fear and Confuſion; ſhe redoubles her Sighs, and repeats the Cry 
| that laid all the Young proſtrate. Thoſe who obſerve the Diſorder 
| | of this Parent, and her anxious Attention, look up into the Air to 
| diſcover the Cauſe, and at laſt perceive a dark Point, which they can 
on | hardly diſtinguiſh, floating under the Clouds. This is a Bird of 
l; 1 Prey, whoſe Diſtance withdraws him from our View, but who cannot 
| | eſcape either the Vigilance or Penetration of our Miſtreſs of the Fa- 

| 

| 


mily. This occafions her Fears, and alarms the whole Tribe. I 
have ſeen one of theſe Creatures continue in this Agitation, and her 
| Young in a Manner rivetted to the Ground, for the Space of four 
N Hours ſucceſſively, whilſt the Bird whirled about, aſcended, and 
darted down over their Heads. But if he at length diſappears, the 
Mother changes her Note, and utters another Cry that revives all her 
Brood; they run to her, they flutter their Wings, and tender her their 
Careſſes; they have a hundred Things to tell her, and undou . 
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relate all the Dangers to which they have been expoſed. They be- 
ſtow their Imprecations on the vile Bird. — But the Subject grows 
too ſportive to engage your Attention any longer. , 

Eugenio. Every Circumſtance of your Account, 2 is altoge · 
ther worthy of Obſervation. Who could make this Mother ac- 
quainted with an Enemy who never injured her, and, as yet, had not 
committed any Act of Hoſtility in the Country? And how could ſhe 
be able to diſcover this unknown at ſuch a Diſtance ? What Inſtruc- 
tions. had ſhe given her Family, to diſtinguiſh, according to the Oc- 
caſion, the different Signification of her Cries, and to regulate their 
Behaviour by her Language ? All theſe Wonders are daily obvious 
to our View, though we treat them with Inattention. In Reality, 
the Picture Sophia has drawn, is much more engaging than ſome 
very ſerious Diſſertations. | 

Worthy. It will not be unworthy of our Attention, to conſider a a 
few Inſtances how all the Parts of the Bodies of Birds are calculated 
for the Accommodation of their reſpeQive Wants. Sparrows, and 
the Generality of ſmall Birds, are 3 by the little Grains 
they find either in our Houſes, or the Country. They have no Ef- 
forts to make, in order to obtain their Food, or break it in Pieces, 
and therefore have a ſmall Bill; their Neck and Legs are very ſhort, 
and ſuffice their Purpoſe. But the Caſe is different with Reſpect to 
the Woodcock, the Snipe, the Curlew, and a Variety of others, who 
ſeek their Aliment very deep in the Earth, and in Slime, from 
whence they draw the little Shell Fiſh and Worms that ſuſtain them. 
Nature has ſupplied theſe Creatures (as Eugenie before obſerved) 
with a very long Neck and Bill ; and with theſe Inſtruments they 
dig, and fearch, and want for nothing. 

The Woodpecker, who lives in a very different Manner, is there- 
fore as different in the Structure of his Body. His Bill is very long, 
and of an extraordinary Strength and Solidity 3 his Tongue is ſharp, 
extremely long, and beſides that, it is armed with little Points, and 
always covered with Glue towards its Extremity. He hath ſhort. 
18 two Talons before, and as many behind, and all very crooked. 
All this Equipage relates to its Manner of living, and obtaining its 
Prey. This Bird derives its Subſiſtence from little Worms or Inſects, 
who live in the Heart of certain Branches, and moſt commonly un- 
der the Bark of old Wood. It 1s very uſual to find the Retreat of 
theſe minute Animals ſunk very x bn large Billets, under the, 
Bark, which eaſily peels off. The Woodpecker is provided with 
hooked Claws, in order to graſp the Branches where he faſtens. 
Long Legs would be uſeleſs to him, for his Attainment of what lies. 
under the Bark; but a ſtrong and pointed Bill is neceſſary for 
him to find out, by darting it up and down the Branches, what 
Places are void and rotten. He ſtops. where the Branch ſounds hol- 
low, and with his Bill ſhatters the Bark and Wood; after which he 
injects his Bill into the Orifice he has made, and ſends forth a loud 
Cry, or a Kind of whiſtling Sound, into the Cavity of the Tree, in 
order to alarm the Inſects who ſleep there, and put them in Motion. 
He then darts his Tongue into the Aperture; and by the Aſſiſtance. 
of the ſmall Points which rife out of that Tongue, and the Glue 
which rolls over it, he draws out all the little Animals he finds there, 
and regales himſelf with the Prey. ahh | 
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The Heron, quite contrary to the Woodpecker, is mounted aloft, 
his Legs and Thighs are very long, and entirely deſtitute of Plu- 
mage; he has a great Length of Neck, and an enormous Bill, very 
ſharp and Jjagge at the Extremity. What Reaſon can be aſſigned 
for a Figure which at firſt ſeems ſo extravagant? The Hero tec 4 on 
Frogs and little Shell - fiſn, as well as the other Fiſh he finds in Fens; 
or near the Shores of Rivers, and the Sea. He wants nb Feathers on 
his Thighs, to enable him to march through the' Water and Slime ; 
but very long Legs are exceeding uſeful to him, as they qualify him 
for running more or Jefs in the Water, along the Shores where the 
Fiſh uſually reſort for their Food. A long Neck and Bill make him 
capable of purſuing and ſeizing his _ at a Conſiderable Diſtance ; 
the crooked Turns and Jaggs of his Bill, that bend like Hooks, en - 
able him to detain the Fiſh that would otherwiſe ſlide away and 
eſcape him. In a Word, his large Wings, which may ſeem incom- 
modious to an Animal of ſo ſmall a Body as an Heron, are infinitely 
aſſiſtant to him in making great Movements in the Air, and convey- 
ing weighty Burdens to his Neſt, which is ſometimes ſeated one or 
two Leagues from the Place where he fiſhes. A Friend of mine, who 
has an Eftate bounded by a little River, plentifully ſtored with Eels, 
ſaw a Heron one Day carry off one of the A A of thoſe Creatures 
into his Hernery, in Spite of the Efforts and Undulations of the Eel 
to oppoſe his Flight.—What we have obſerved of the Heron, is ap- 
plicable to ſeveral other Species which reſemble him. Tab 
Sophia. This is the firſt Time I have heard any Obſervations made 
on the Uſe of theſe Bills, which till now ſeemed a little extravagant - 
to me; but I am ſenſible the Imperfection belongs to myſelf, and all 
our Cenſures of Nature are really ſo many Confeſſions of our o 
Ignorance. I do not know, for Inftance, wherein the prodigious 
Jof a Stork can be ſerviceable, but ſhall never prevail on myſelf 
ee 2 8 | 
Eugenio. She digs into the Earth with it for Serpents and Adders, 
which ſhe afterwards conveys to her Young, to whom the Poiſon of 


theſe Animals is perfectly inoffenſive. : RD ua 
 S»phia. Its juſt Proportion is now very evident; and in reaſoning 
on this Sub ect, methinks I ſhall be able to gueſs why the Swans we 
ſee on the Canal below have a long Neck, and a broad Bill. Swans, 
Geeſe, and Ducks, are perpetually raking at the Bottom of the Wa- 
ter, becauſe there they find ſome little Vermin or Worms. As they 
are always 1 without being able to ſink, they ought to have 
2 long Neck, capable of extending to the Bottom; and therefore 
they, quite contrary to other Birds, have alſo a +4 broad Bill, to 
take at one Time a large Quantity of Slime and Gravel, and ſeize 
all the Worms found there, by ſeparating them from the other Mat- 
ter in which they are found. 254 5 
MWorthy. Ibelieve jt is now high Time for us to take our Leave of 
you, Eugenio. This accidental Converſation on Birds has indeed 
prevented one main hard of our Viſit, which was to ſhew Sophia 
the Wonders diſcoverable by your Microſcopes ; but we muſt defer 


that now, till our next Viſit. | | | | 
Eugenio. I ſhall take great Pleaſure to ſee Sophia at any Time, and 
am not a little pleaſed that I am likely to have the Favour of her 
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Company again. 
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CONVERSATION XVII. 


WorTHY. SOPHRON. SOPHIAs 
Sopbron. I F it is agreeable to you, Mr. Worthy, I ſhould be glad if 


you would now give us ſome Account of the preſent 
State of Mexico, which I am curious to know, after what you have 
told us of its antient State. 

89 The City of Mexico, at preſent, (if one may call that a 
City, which has neither Gates nor Walls,) is one of the moſt regu- 
lar built Cities in the World, the Streets being ſtrait, and croſſing 
each other at _ Angles, and in the narroweſt of them three 
Coaches may go abreaſt. Ie is almoſt quadrangular, being more than 
five Miles one Way, and little leſs than four another, according to 
ſome Writers: But a Spaniſh Author of Credit, who lived there 
long enough to know it, 1ays it is not much above fix Miles in Com- 
paſs, and that it contains about a hundred thouſand Inhabitants, 
many of them immenſely rich; the moſt valuable Commodities of 
the Eaſt and Ne- Indies, as well as of Europe, being daily expoſed to 
Sale in their Market-Place, which is a ſpacious Square in the Mid- 
dle of the City. The Houſes are built of Brick and Stone, but not 
very high, the Country being ſubjett to Earthquakes ; and as all the 
Buildings are very convenient, ſo ſome of them are very magnificent ; 
eſpecially the Cathedral, which was a Work of ſixty Years, and is 
embelliſhed with the fineſt Painting, Guilding, Carving, and other 

Ornaments. This Structure, with the . wellings of 
the Clergy adjoining to it, takes up a large Space of Ground ; and 
the Revenues belonging to it are equal to the Beauty and Magnifi- 
cence of the Buildings. The High Altar is ſaid to have coſt fifty 
thouſand Pieces of Eight, each Piece about four Shillings and Six- 
pence Engliſh; and the Chalice for the ordinary Service, eleven 
thouſand, being of Gold enchaſed and ſet round with Rubies. 
There 1s alſo an Image of the Virgin Mary, which is of maſly Silver, 
adorned with Rubies and Pearls to the Value of thirty thouſand 
Pieces of Eight, and which is carried in Proceſſion once a Year, 
when a certain Number of Maids draw Lots for three hundred 
Pieces of Eight for their Portions. Beſides the Cathedral, there 
are about thirty other fine Churches, twenty-two Convents of both 
Sexes, and ſeveral Hoſpitals richly endowed. The Revenue of the 
Cathedral 1s at leaſt ſeventy thouſand Pounds per Annum, of which 
the Archbiſhop has fifteen thouſand, beſides a great many Fines and 
Other Perquiſites. . 

The great mee; or Market-Place already mentioned, has a Pi- 
azza on one Side of it, under which are ſome of the richeſt Shops in 
the World ; and on the oppoſite Side ſtands the magnificent Palace 
of the Viceroy, which was new built in the Year 1698, and whoſe 
principal Front is not inferior to that of the Palace at Naples, which 
it reſembles, particularly in its noble Stair-caſe, leading to a great 
Number of beautiful Apartments: And yet the Archbiſhop's Palace, 
which 1s built round like a Theatre, is reckoned a more ately and 
elegant Structure than that of = oy 
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Next to this great Square is a Street called the Plateria, inhabited 
by Goldſmiths and Silverſmiths, whoſe Shops are furniſhed with 
ſuch a Variety of UItenſils and Ornaments. of Gold, Silver, and 

ewels, as perhaps cannot be parallell'd in any other City in the 

orld :. For here even the Negro Women, that walk by the Ladies 
Coaches, wear Bracelets of Gold, Pearl Necklaces, and Jewels in 
their Ears; and the black Foot-boys are dreſſed in rich Liveries, 
daubed with Gold and Silver Lace. Here they are continually 
making either Church or Family Plate, eſpecially when the Mer- 
chants are beſpeaking Goods againſt the Arrival of the Galleons ; at 
which Time the Shops and Warehouſes are filled with Cheſts of 
Plate defigned for Old Spain, piled up to the very Cielings. The 
Glaſſes or Saſhes, like thoſe of our Goldſmiths, are full of gilt 
Plate, and their Cabinets are filled with vaſt Quantities of Rings, 
Pearls, large Jewels, numberleſs Toys, eſpecially Gold Snuff-Boxes 
enamelled and ſet with Rubies and Emeralds, of\ which it is ſaid ten 
thouſand are ſometimes to be ſeen in this Street; and hardly a Fleet 
departs for Ola Spain, without carrying off at leaſt five hundred. 
The Street where the Mercers ex their Silks, has a very grand 
Appearance ; and that where the Tradeſmen refide who deal in 
Braſs, Steel, and Iron Ware, is very long and ſpacious : But the 
Street inhabited by the Nobility, Gentry, and Lawyers, without any 
Shops intermixed, exceeds all the reſt for ſtately Buildings ; the 
e O, whereof is the fine Palace of the Marquis % Valle, the 


Succeſſor of Cortes who conquered Mexico, which ſtands on the 


Ground where the Palace of the Emperor Morezuma ftood, and is de- 


ſervedly admired for its Structure and Dimenſions. 


There is in Mexico a pleaſant Ring, or Park, planted with Trees, 
and adorned with Fountains and Water-Works, whither the Quality 
of both Sexes, and the gay Part of the Town, refort every Evening. 
Several hundreds of Coaches are frequently ſeen here, moſt of them 
with fine Equipages, and a great Number of Pages and other Ser- 
vants, the former of whom are generally Negroes. The Ladies are 
ſaid to be great Gameſters; bat the chief Diverſion for People of 
all Ranks is in Canoes upon a fine Canal, the Banks whereof are 
furniſhed with vaſt Variety of Dainties for their Accommodation. 
Others divert themſelves with fiſhing in Boats upon the Lake, car- 
Tying along with them Wine and cold Provifions. The Neighbour- 
Hood of the City is rendered extremely pleaſant by the many Vil- 
lages, Monaſteries, Palaces, Country-Seats, c, which either ſtand 
on Iſlands, or on the Banks of the *Lake. Their beft Water is 
— 1 to Town by an Aqueduct from a Mountain ſeveral Miles 

. 

Near the 7 of this Aqueduct is 1 the Buxial- 
Place of the Spaniſh Viceroys, as it was formerly of the Mexican Em- 
— 2 Here is a ſumptuous Palace, with fine Gardens and Water- 
Works, and a beautiful Chapel, the Ornaments whereof are reckoned 
to have coft above a Million of Crowns. 

As to Iivian Antiquities about Mexico, the Spaitiard; have deſtroyed 
the greateſt Part of them ; but, about ſeven Leagues from the 72 
there ſtill remain two remarkable Pieces, vix. the Pyramids of the 
Sun and Moon, the Founders of which are not known. They ap- 
pear to be cut out in Steps like thoſe of Egyyt; and on the =o of 
| them 
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them formerly toad two Images of a monſtrous Sing repreſentin 
the Sun and Moon, which the Tadian worſhipped. he Pyramid 0 
the Sun ſtands about two hundred Paces from the other, and is about 
a fourth Part higher. f | ö I 

Sepbron. E think Thave heard, Sir, that Mexico abounds with.Co- 
cao- Trees, of the Nuts of which Chocolate is made. I ſhould be 
2 to know what Sort of a Tree it is, and how the Fruit is manu; 

actured into Chocolate. | | 

Worthy. The Cocao, or Chocolate Nut-Tree, nearly reſembles our 
Dwarf Apple-Tree, both in Body and Pranches.; but the Leaf, 
which is of a deep Green, is conſiderably broader and longer. The 
Nuts, which are of the Colour, and about the Size of an Almond, 
or of an Olive, hang fifteen or ſixteen together by a ſmall ſtringy 
Film, incloſed in a Pod ſhaped like a large Cucumber, and pointed 
at the upper End, and with Furrows an the Sides, like thoſe on Me- 
lons, hen the Pod is ripe, it is of a beautiful yellow Colour, in- 
termixed with Blood-red Streaks ; but when dried it ſhrivels up, and 
turns to a deep Brown. In ſome Places each Pod contains from 
twenty to ay uts, and a thriving Tree generally yields from two 
to ei bt Pounds of Nuts in a Year ; which, when ripe, are cut down 
and laid in Heaps together for three ar four Days in the Pods ; then 
(ley are taken out of the Pods, coyered with Plantain Leaves, and 
ſo left to ſweat a Fortnight or three Weeks longer, Afﬀter this,- they 
are dried three or four Weeks in the Sun, and then become of ar 
diſh Colour. The Order in which the 'Trees are planted, is like that 
of our Cherry Orchards ; and a Plantain, or ſome ſhady Tree, is 
placed by every Cocao Tree, becauſe it delights in Shade. They 

egin to bear at three, four, and five Years, and come to Perfection 
in twelve or thirteen Years, but they frequently die before that Tim 
The Juice expreſſed from the mucilaginous Pulp contained in th 
Huſk of theſe Nuts, which is of a paliſh Colour, reſembles Cream, 
and is of a grateful Taſte, like that of a Pomegranate, and of a cor- 
dial Quality. The Nuts themſelves are faid to be ſo nutritive, that 
an Ounce of them contains more real Nouriſhment than a Pound 
Fleſh Meat. The Nuts are covered with a thin, hard, brittle, 
blackiſh Shell; which being taken off, there remains a firm, denſe, 
dry, flattiſh Kernel, of a duſky Yellow on the Outſide, and reddiſh, 
or of a bay Colour, within. The Cocao-Tree is never entirely der 

rived of Leaves ; for when ſome drop off, there are others ready to 
ſucceed them. It bears Fruit twice a Year ; but, more properly 
peaking, it 13 never without Flowers or Fruit: Howeyer, the Pro- 
duce is molt plentiful near both the Solſtices, but that near Chri/imas 
is always the beſt. The Flower of the Cocao, or Chocolate Nut- 
Tree, is ſmall : It has fix Leaves, when opened, which form a ſmall 
Cup, in the Centre of which is a longit Button, ſurrounded with 
five Filaments and five Stamina, . The Leaves of the Flower are of 
a pale Fleſh Colour, variegated with red Spots and Specks. 

We may judge of the general Eſteem theſe Nuts are in, as they paſs 
in the Markets of Mexico as Money, . twelve or fourteen of them be- 
ing eſteemed equivalent to a Sauiſb Real, or about Seven-pence Ster- 
ling. To make Chocolate of theſe Nuts, they firſt dry the Fruit in 
the Sun, then take out the Kernels, and roaſt them at a Fire in an 
Iron Pan, pierced full of Holes, then pound them in a Mortar, and 
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afterwards grind them on a Marble Stone with a Grinder of the 
fame Matter, till they are brought to the Conſiſtence of a Paſte, 
mixing with them a Quantity of Sugar, ſome long Pepper, a little 
Achiotl, or Rocou, to give it a Colour, and Vanilla, or Vanelloes, (a lit- 
tle black Seed, growing in thoſe Parts,) that gives the Chocolate an 
agreeable Flavour. Some add Cinnamon, Cloves, and Aniſe, and 
even Muſk and Ambergiſe. 

It 1s ſaid that in Mexico there is ſuch a Quantity of Chocolate 
made, as to uſe annually twelve Millions ot Pounds of Sugar. 
What is made in Spain, differs ſomething from that made in the 
Weft-Indies ; two or three Kinds of Flowers, and Hazle Nuts and 
Almonds, being added ; and they frequently work their Paſte with 
Orange Water, which they think gives it a greater Firmueſs. In 
England we make up the Nut without any Admixture, except that 
ſometimes Sugar, and ſometimes Vanelloes, are added. The Spa- 
niards eſteem it the laſt Misfortune that can befall a Man, to be re- 
duced to want Chocolate. 

Sophia. I think our Engliſb Chocolate, which is made up without 
any Admixture, muſt be the beſt : But pray, Sir, is Chocolate held 
to be wholeſome, or not? . | 

Werthy. The Compoſition of Chocolate makes it chiefly proper for 
Perſons of cold Conſtitutions, for old People, for thoſe who have 
their Strength impaired by repeated Watchings, and for thoſe who 
travel in cold Mornings. As it is of an oily and tenacious Nature, 
Dr. Cheyne, in his Eſay on Health, thinks it ſhould not be uſed by 
the Weak and Infirm, either as an Aliment or a Medicine ; but he 
grants that it may produce all the Effects of a ſalutary Food in vigo- 
rous and ſtrong Conſtitutions. It is confirmed by the Experience of 
nos Phyſicians, that in hectic, ſcorbutic, and catarrhous Diſorders, 

hocolate is a wonderful Remedy, having wrought a Cure when all 
other Means have proved ineffeftual: And Hoffman aftims, that 
Chocolate prepared with Water contributes much to the Cure of 
melancholic Diſorders, ariſing from too weak and lax a State of 
the Nerves, eſpecially if we add to it a few Drops of. Eſſence of Am- 
ber. Dr. Stubbs, in the Phile/ophical Tran/a#ions, affirms, (and Dr. 
Jame is of the ſame Opinion) that well-prepared Chocolate is an 
excellent Diet for thoſe who are ſcorbutick, afficted with the Stone 
or arthritic Pains, and to prevent Convulſions; and yet ſome of the 
beft Phyficians have obſerved that drinking Chocolate to Exceſs 
contributes to the Formation of Stones, eſpecially in the Gall-Blad- 
der. It is — however, that a Man in perſect Health may drink 
as much Chocolate as he has an Appetite for, provided he finds him- 
felf refreſhed, and his Stomach not over- loaded. In hot and ſan- 

uine Conſtitutions the immoderate Uſe of this Liquor, by inſpiſſat- 
ing the Blood, and rendering it leſs fit for Circulation, produces In- 
flammations of the Viſcera, Fevers, and Apoplexies. | 

Upon the whole, Chocolate, unleſs uſed to Exceſs, appears to be 
wholeſome. Though ſome boil it for drinking in Milk, and others 
in Wine, yet Water ſeems to be the beſt Vehicle for it, as the moſt 


proper to diſtribute its nutritive Parts, and to promote Digeſtion. 


he neweſt Chocolate is eſteemed the beſt, it never keeping well 
above two Years, but uſually degenerating much before that I ime. 
It ought to be kept in brown Paper, put up in a Box, and _ iy 
| 1 anothe?. 
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another in a dry Place. The beſt Chocolate is that which diſſolves 
entirely in the Water, leaving no Grounds or Sediment at the Bot- 
tom of the Pot. ; ; Ay" 
There are ſome other extraordinary Trees in the Country of 
Mexico, beſides the Chocolate-Tree ; as the Maho-Tree, of the 
Fibres of the Bark of which they make Ropes and Cables; the 
Light-Wood, which is as light as Cork, and of which they make 
Floats, and carry their Merchandize on them along the Sea Coafts 
ſeveral hundred iles, building two or three Stories high upon _ 
Sopbron. If it is agreeable to you, Mr. Worthy, and my Siſter, ] 
ſhould be glad if you would proceed to give us an Account of the 
Nations bordering on the Mexicans. ," 
n — 4 This will be equally as agreeable to me, as to yourſelf, 
rother. #8 
Worthy. The People of the Iſthmus of Darien, which ſeparates 
North and South America come next in Place. —Theſe People have 
neither Temples, Altars, nor any exterior Marks of Religion. Th 
nevertheleſs believe that there is a God in Heaven, and that thisG 
is the Sun, and the Moon his Wife; to both which they pay equa] 
Adoration. They ſtand in Fear of ſome evil Being, whom they 
worſhip, and offer Flowers, Fruits, Perfumes, and Maiz, in order t6 


induce him not to hurt them. Their Prieſts are alſo their Phyſicians, 


and their Way of —_ the Sick is very odd. They ſeat the 
Patient on a Stone ſtark naked ; which being done, the Prieſt takes 
a little Bow and ſome Arrows, and ſhoots them as quick as poſſible 
at his Patient. There is a Stay put to the Arrow, which hinders it 


a Vein, and the Blood ruſhes out with Violence, the Phyſician, 
all who are preſent, leap for Joy. SY We 
The Women among the Indians of Darien go out to War with 
the Men, and handle the Bow and Arrow "uy dexterouſly, '_ . 
The Men always come into their Aſſembly about public Affairs 
with a Calico Veſtment over their Shoulders, a Scarf upon their 
Lig — a Ring on their Noſes or Mouths, a Necklace of "Teeth or 
Shells round their Necks, which weighs twenty-five or thirty Pounds, 
and reaches down to their Navel. When ſeated in their ſeveral 
Places, a Boy lights a Roll of Tobacco, wetting a little that Part of 
it which is lighted, to keep the Tobacco from burning out too faſt. 
After this, he puts it to his Mouth, as if it were a Pipe, and ſmokes 
in the Face of every one of the Counſellors, who receive his Whiffs 
with great Satisfaction. 44 
The Indians of Darien are allowed a Plurality of Wives, and have 
even the Liberty of ſelling them the Moment they ceaſe to be agree- 
able in their Eyes. _ 
As ſoon as the young Women of Darien and Panama are of an 
Age ft for Marriage, they give them an Apron, and they are n6 
longer ſuffered to appear in public. They do not uſe much Cere- 
mony in their Marriages : 'The whole Amour and Gallantry on both 


from piercing beyond ſuch a Depth. If an Arrow chances to open 
an 
* 


Sides goes no further than in aſking each other the Queſtion ; at 


leaſt a young Woman is allowed to inlinuate that ſhe deſires ſuch a 
one for her Huſband, After they have enquired into each other's 


Inclinations, and are agreed upon the Matter, they immediately 


marry; and all the Gueſts that are invited to the Wedding, wa 
ca 


— — —— — — — 
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each of them a Preſent, conſiſting of Axes and Stone Knives, Maiz, 
Eggs, Fruits, Fowls, Hammocks, Cotton, &c. which they leave at 
the Entrance of the Hut, and withdraw till ſuch Time as the Cere- 
movy of making the Preſents is ended. After this, they begin to ſo- 
mnize the Marriage; the Form of which is as follows : The 
ridegroom preſents each of the Gueſts with a great Gourd Bottle 
ull o Chical, which 1s the Drink of theſe Americans, at the Door of 
the Hut. All the Gueſts, not excepting the little Children, drink n 
his Manner at the Door; after which, the Fathers of the Bride an 
ridegroom o into the Hut, holding their Children, Then the Bride- 
room's Father makes a Speech to the Aſſembly, holding in his 
Vicht Hand a Bow and an Arrow, with the Poin: towards them, 
Aiter that he dances, and makes a thouſand odd Poſtures ; which 
throw him into ſuch a violent Sweat, that he at length is obliged to 
ive over through Fatigue. The Dance is no ſooner ended, but he 
| << down, and preſents his Son to the Bride ; whoſe Father bein 
in the like Poſture, holds alſo his Daughter by the Hand: But the 
rideꝰs Father dances likewiſe in his Turn, and makes the ſame an- 
tick Geſtures before he kneels down. Scarce are the reciprocal 
ompliments over, when the Bridegroom and his Friends run to the 
ields with their Hatchets in their Hands, leaping and ſkipping, in 
order to cut down the Trees which cover the Spot of Ground where 
the new-married Couple are to lodge ; and Whit the Men are thus 
learing the Ground, the Bridemaid and all her Train ſow Corn 
== The Bride's Father (when there is no Father, her Uncle, or 
{ome other near Relation) watches her for a Week in the Apartment 
where ſhe lies, A Week after, ſhe is delivered up to her Huſband, 
The Women of Darien» and Panama not only employ themſelves 
in Domeftic Affairs, but alſo in plowing, digging, and grubbing up 
the Ground, in ſowing Maiz, in planting and pruning Trees. Not- 
withitanding that the Women of the Iſthmus of Panama are thus 
employed, and in fome Meaſyre their Huſbands Slaves, they never- 
theleſs acquit themſelves of every Duty with ſo much Chearfulneſs, 
that one would imagine it was their Choice, not Compulſion. They 


are e good-natured and obliging to one another. 


The Women are very reſpectful and ſubmiſſive to their Huſbands ; 
who, in Return, are tender and loving: They never beat their 
Wives, or make Uſe of reproachful Expreſſions to them. As to 
their Children, they plunge them in cold Water as ſoon as they are 
2 The Mother is plunged afterwards in the ſame Manner. They 

en tie the Child to a Piece of Macau Wood ; and as his Back always 
lies upon it, he runs no great Danger of being either crooked or 
Hump-backed. The Children of both Sexes, till ſuch Time as they 
arrive at Puberty, go as naked as Adam and Eve in Paradiſe. 

They preſent Victuals to the Souls, and celebrate Anniverſaries 
for the Dead, which conſiſt in carrying yearly a little Maiz and Chi- 
cali to the Grave of the Deceaſed. ey have ſome Idea of the Re- 
wards and Puniſhments in another Life. : 

The Savages of Neo Canada, which adjoins to Darien, are as great 
Friends to Polygamy as any other Americans; but they don't marry 
in thoſe Degrees of Conſanguinity which are forbidden by the 
Law of Nature: As for Inſtance, a Brother never marries a Siſter. 


Their Caciques have more Wives than the common People, and. the 
* f Children 
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Children of their beſt beloved Conſort are the true and only Heirs; 
They uſed formerly to bury their Caciques with Gold Necklaces, 
adorned with Emeralds, or buried whatever they poſſeſſed during 
their Lives; not forgetting to ſet both Victuals and Drink near their 
Bodies, in which Particular they were imitated by their Subjects. 
A Wife ſometimes followed her Huſband into the other World. In 
Caſe a Woman was to die while ſhe was ſuckling her Child, the In- 
fant was put to Death after her, to prevent (ſay theſe Americans) its 
being left an Orphan. They lay it to the Breaſt of its deccaſed Mo- 
ther. They do not believe that any other Souls are immortal, but 
thoſe of their great Men, and conſequently ſuch as were their At- 
tendants in this World; ſince they anc, 5g them after them, in 
order to their ſerving them in the next. They alſo are of Opinion, 
that when a Man dies with Chearfulneſs and Reſolution, and is bu- 
ried with thoſe great Men, it gives him an infallible Title of ſharing 
with them in their Immortality. The Pleaſures of the next Life, in 
their Opinion, conſiſt in eating, drinking, dancing, loving; and, in 
general, in repeating all the Senſualities of the Animal Life in cer- 
tain delicious Countries. They celebrate very ſolemnly the Ani- 
verſary of the Deaths of their Warriors, which conſiſts in Entertain⸗ 
ments after their Mode, and in Songs intermixed with Tears an 
Groans for the Sake of the Deceaſed ; obſerving not to omit the 
Praiſes of thoſe Heroes; and the breaking out into Imprecations 
againſt their Enemies. If the Hero whole Memory they celebrate 
died in Battle, and with his Weapons in his Hand, the Imprecations 
againſt the Enemy are more folemn. They afterwards repreſent the 
Image of the latter as perfectly as poſſible, and tear it to Pieces in 
Honour of the Hero whom he killed : After which, they eat, drink; 
intoxicate themſelves with Liquor, dance and ſing. The next 
Laraing, at Day-break, they place the Image of the deceaſed Hero 
in a great Canoe, filled with all thoſe Things in which he delighted 
during his Life-time. 'They often carry Part of theſe Things in 
Proceſſion : But in what Manner ſoever the Ceremony concludes, it 
is certain, that whatever Things are burnt, are all for the Uſe of the 
Deceaſed. Then they begin again to be merry, and get drunk, and 
the Women diſtinguiſh themſelves on theſe Occaſions by leaping 
and er wy. The Feſtival concludes with a general Drowſineſs, 
into which their exceſſive Joy, joined to the Strength of the Liquor; 
throws them. 'The young Men who are deigned to give Proofs one 
Day of their Valour, make a Kind of Sacrifice to the Manes of thoſe 
Warriors in whoſe Steps they generouſly reſolve to tread. | 

The Savages of Cumana burn and beat to Powder the dead Bodies 
of ſuch as were dear to them in their Life-time, particularly their 
Caciques ; after which, they dilute this Powder, and drink 1t with 
their common Drink. Their Mourning conſiſts in weeping for ſe- 
yore Days together over the Bodies of thoſe whom they loved and 

reſpected. | 
The Savages of 2 Caribana, and New Andalufia, adore the 
Sun and Moon ; but, above all, an evil Being, whom they worſhip 
only becauſe he hurts them. I am told, that the Savages of Paria 
worſhip the dry Skeletons of their Anceſtors. Theſe Savages, as 
likewiſe thoſe of Trinity, think that the Sun makes his Progreſs in a 
Chariot drawn by Tygers, for which Reaſon they treat thoſe Animals 
reipe&tully, 
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reſpectfully, and generally 12 them the Bodies of the Dead to feed 
woos. They have even a Tradition among them, concerning a great 
-onflagration which the Sun occaſioned as a Puniſhment for their 
having neglected to throw their dead Bodies to thoſe Animals. This 
Fire, they ſay, was extremely violent, and conſumed an infinite 
Number of their Inhabitants. 4 en et 
The Caribees of Caribana receive, in a ſolemn Ceremony, what 
they call the Spirit of Courage. This Gift is beſtowed by the Prieſts, 
who open the Ceremony with Songs and Dances, in which every one 
tvams, and rolls and tumbles about like a Demoniac. This violent 
Agitation is interrupted for a Moment, when they fing and dance 
with greater Regularity. All ſuch who deſire to have the Spirit 
communicated to them by the Mediation of the Prieſt, join Hands, 
and continue dancing inceſſantly ; when three or four Prieſts enter- 
ing the Circle, ruſh upon the Dancers, ſome with a Gourd Bottle 
tied to the End of a Stick, and others with a long Reed or Cane, 
filled with lighted Tobacco, with which they whiff the Dancers, 
crying out at the ſame Time, Receive all of you the Spirit of Strength, 
by which you will be enabled to overcome your Enemies. ET 
- The Savages of Paria plunge any one who is ſick of a Fever into 
a River; and afterwards make him run, by Dint of whipping, till 
he 1s out of Breath, round a great Fire; after which, they carry him 
to his Hammock. They likewiſe ſometimes preſcribe Abſtinence to 
their Patients, at others Times Bleeding, and in the latter Caſe the 
open a Vein in the Reins, In Caſe they almoſt deſpair of a fi 
cards Life, he is carried into a Wood in a Hammock, which they 
ang between two Trees, and dance round it all Day. As ſoon as 
Night is come, they give him Proviſion for four Days, and leave 
him to his Fate. If he happens to recover, the Relations make Re- 
joicings; but in Caſe he dies, they lament very little his Loſs. 
T heir Caciques have a great Number of Wives. The common Peo- 


ut, in general, they make no Scruple to lend them to ſuch good 
riends and Strangers as they reſpect. This Piece of Gallantry, 
however, does no Way affect Property. Notwithſtanding this, they 
put away their Wives, whenever they violate their conjugal Fidelity. 
* When a yonng Woman 1s _ up fit for Marriage, ſhe is ſhut 


| Z have as many Wives as they are able or willing to maintain ; 


up for two Years, and during that Time is not allowed to cut off her 
lair, At the Expiration of this Term, her Parents endeavour to 
ſettle her in the World. The Ceremony of betrothing is made at 
the Expence of their Friends, who bring Store of Proviſion for eat- 
ing, and a good Quantity of Wood to build a Hut for the future 
ouple. One of the Bridegroom's Friends cuts off his Hair from 
his Forehead, and ſome venerable Matron does the ſame to the 
Bride, which compleats the Marriage. They celebrate the Feſtival 
by eating and drinking be | , DG 6s 
They bury their Dead in their Huts. The Savages of Paria, af- 
ter having laid them in the Grave, ſet Victuals by them, from an 
Opinion which — among them, that the Dead ſtand in Need 
of Suſtenance. They often dry them by the Fire, and afterwards 
hang them up in the open Air. The whole Ceremony is accompa- 
nied with Dirges and Wailings, particularly if the Deceaſed had 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by heroic Actions, or other important Wr 
: | 5 , n 
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In this Caſe they honour him ſo far as to celebrate the Anniverfary | 


of his Death, and his beſt beloved Wife is obliged to preſerve t 
Skull of the deceaſed Warrior, her Huſband, by Way of 507y 
They believe the Immortality of the Soul; and imagining that they 
ſtill e the Senſes they had in this World, they affirm that they 
e up and down, and eat and drink at Pleaſure. They alfo are 
of Opinion that Echoes are the Voices of the Souls which are 
roving about the Fields, | | | 
Same of the Savages who inhabit the Banks of the River Oroonnto 
and Guiana, as the Nowragues, the Acoguas, and the Galibis, acknow- 
ledge one God, but do not pay him the leaſt Worſhip. They ſay 
that he inhabits Heaven, but do not know whether he be a Spirit or 


not, and ſeem to think him a corporeal Being. The Galibis call the 


Deity they worſhip by a Name which fignifies The Antient of Heaven. 
. In the Notions of theſe — there — it were 


2 Ray of Truth. 


Worthy. There are ſome faint Glimmerings of the Truth to be 
found, gorkage, upon an attentive Examination, in the religious Opi- 
nions of all Nations, viz. that there is but one 8vFR EME G : 
But this is fo intermixed with Additions to it, that have ſprung from 
Superſtition, and the Craft of Men, that this Gxzar Txvru is 
quite overwhelmed, and buried, as it were, by them.—e2-} to 
proceed.=-Some of theſe Nations chuſe for their General, him who 
can drink moſt, After his Election, they make Trial of his Cou- 
rage, by whipping him till the Blood follows the Stroke. 

e NM. s Iay their Children in the Dirt the Moment they 
are born, let them lie in it for fome Time.—— The — 
who inhabit the Banks of the Oroonoto, hang up the Carcaſes of the 
Dead in their Huts, and adorn them with Feathers and Necklates 


aſter all the Fleſh is rotted off The Arwagues, who inhabit to the 


South of the Oroonolo, beat the Bones of their Caciques to Powder. 
This their Wives and Friends throw into their Drink, and thus ow 
1 — own Bodies thoſe whom they loved and reſpected in 

ie - time. | 

The Savages of Guiana preſent the Dec with Captives ar 
Slaves, to ſerve him in the other World. They believe that there 
is a Heaven for the Good, and a Hell for the Wicked. | 

The Brafilians have neither Temples nor Images erected to any 
Deity. They have not the leaſt Notion of the Creation of the 
World, and regulate Time by Moons only; however, we cannot f: 
but that they have ſome faint Idea of the Deity, ſinee they often 
up their Hands towards the Sun and Moon, in Token of Admira- 
tion. There ſeems to be ſome Tradition of the Flood arhon 
them ; for they ſay that a very powerful r who bore the 
moſt violent Hatred againſt their Anceſtors, cauſed them all to perif 
by a vielent Inundation, or Flood, two Perſons excepted ; whom he 


— in order that they might propagate a new Race of Men, 


whom they affirm themſelves to haye deſcended. ; 

This Tradition, which ſeems to point out the Flood in Noah's 
Time, is found in their Songs. They are very fearful of Thunder ; 
and * 95) told to — 22 —_ ks 1 u Being of 
$ 7 tis Wrange that „ who 1s A Bei /o 
c, heals r Mantind avith T hunder "The cies — 
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Parts of their Feſtivals conſiſt in Dances and Songs, the Subjects 
whereof are their glorious Atchievements in War, and tranſmitting 
to Poſterity the Memory of their Heroes. They feed and fatten 


their Priſoners before they put them to Death. They allow them 


Women, who ſerve them at Bed and Board, and they are allowed 
to hunt and divert themſelves till the Time they are to be put to 
Death, which always happens as ſoon as they are grown fat. 
Then they aſſemble the People in a ſolemn Manner, and open the 
Feſtival with Dances, and fuch Diverſions as Drunkenneſs inſpires. 
The Captive that is to die, has his Share in theſe Sports, and dances 


.and drinks as well as they. After they have diverted themſelves in 


this Manner for ſome Hours, two or three of their ſtouteſt Men lay 


hold of the Captive, and bind Ropes about his Middle; however, 


all the Terrors of the impending Moment are not able to make the 


leaſt Impreſſion on his Mind. Then they carry him in Triumph up 


and down the City; after which, he is expoſed for ſome Time to the 


Inſults of all the People; but he has Stones given to him, which he 
is allowed to throw at thoſe who ſurround him. As ſoon as he has 
.thrown all his Stones, a Perſon appointed comes forward, and ad- 


drefling a Diſcourſe to him, kills him with the Blow of a Club. 
The Brefilian Savages are unacquainted with all our Preliminaries 


of Marriage. There is no ſuch Thin amongſt them as a Declara- 
tion of their Paſſions. If the youn oman's Relations, Friends, 


or even Neighbours, give their Conſent to the young Man who aſks 
her for a Wife, he is from that Moment her Huſband. They have a 
Tidiculous Cuſtom among them, which is, that the Huſband goes to 


Bed as ſoon as the Wife is delivered, and acts the Part of a lying- in 


Woman. They affirm that the Good (that is, thoſe who have killed. 
a great Number of Enemies) go after tHis Life beyond the Moun- 
. tains, and there enjoy the utmoſt Bliſs. As to Cowards, they ſup- 
poſe Agnian, an Evil Being, continually torments them. They pay 
reat Veneration to a certain Bird that ſings mournfully in the Night 
Time. They ſay it-is a Meſſenger which their deceaſed Friends and 
Relations have ſent from the other World. When a fick Perſon is 
at the Point of Death, his neareſt Relations throw themſelves upon 
him with ſo much Violence, that they ſometimes almoſt beat the 
Breath out of his Body. They waſh and comb their Dead ; after 
which, they wrap them up in Callico ; and, if it be one of their 
Chiefs, in his Hammock, ſet off with all his Feathers and other Or- 
naments. They put him in a Kind of Coffin, which they let down 
with the Feet forward into a round Grave, dug in the Shape of a 
Well, or Caſk. They carry Proviſions to the Graves, till ſuch Time 
as the Bodies are quite mouldered away. | | 
The Peruvians, before their being governed by their /ncas, wor- 
ſhipped a numberleſs Multitude of Gods, or rather Genii. There 
was no Nation, Family, City, Street, or even Houſe, but had its pe- 
culiar Gods ; and that, becauſe they thought none but the God to 


whom they ſhould immediately devote themſelves, was able to aſſiſt 


them in Time of Need. They worſhipped Herbs, Plants, Flowers, 
Trees, Mountains, Caves; and in the Province of Puerto Viejo, 
Emeralds, Tygers, Lions, Adders ; and indecd every Thing that 
appeared wonderful in their Eyes, was thought worthy of Adora- 


Non. 
| Theſe 
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Theſe antient Idolaters of Peru offered not only the Fruits of the 
Earth and Animals to theſe Gods, but alſo their Captives, like the 
reſt of the Americans. We are aſſured that they uſed to ſacrifice 
their own Children, whenever there was a 2 of Victims. 
Theſe Sacritices were performed by cutting open the Victims alive, 
and afterwards tearing out their Hearts. They then ſmeared the 
Idol, to whom they were ſacrificing, with the Blood yet reeking, as 
was the Cuſtom in Mexico. The Prieſt burnt the Victim's Heart, 
after having viewed it, in order to ſee whether the Sacrifice would 
be agreeable to the Idol. p r 
Some other Idolaters offered their own Blood to their Deities ; 
which they drew from their Arms and 'Thighs, according as the Sa- 
crifice was more or leſs ſolemn ; and they even uſed, on extraordi- 
nary Occaſions, to let themſelves Blood at the Tip of their Noſtrils, 
or between the Eye-Brows. We are however to obſerve, that theſe 
Kind of Bleedings were not always an Act of religious Worſhip, but 
were often uſed purely to prevent Diſeaſes. | | 
Such was the State of Idolatry all over Peru, when Mangocapac, 
the Law-giver of that vaſt Empire, taught the Savages the Worſhip 
of the Sun, and the Supreme Gop, under the Name of Pacaaca- 
MAC. From whence this Mangocapac came, is unknown; but 
he feigned that he and his Wife were the Offspring of the Sun, and 
that their Father had ſent them from Heaven to teach and humanize 
the Peruvians. | 
Mangocapac ſoon gained a conſiderable Number of Followers, 
among whom he was E careful of , of the 
ableſt and moſt ſkilful, for the better eſtabliſhing his Authority, 
which he afterwards enlarged by Conqueſt, and at laſt aboliſhed the 
antient Religion, commanding all his Subjects to worſhip the Sun. 
He likewiſe gave them excellent — Laws, and founded ſuch 
wiſe Inſtitutions, as might juſtly be compared to the moſt boaſted 
among the Europeans. The great Advantages the Peruviant received 
from his Government and Laws, made them really believe him to be 
the Offspring of the Sun, and that he was come from Heaven for 
their Good. | 
In Proceſs of Time they built Temples to the San, and embel- 
liſhed them with Ornaments of a prodigious Value : But they did not 
Pay the ſame Honours to the Moon ; for though they looked upon 
er as both Wife and Siſter of the Sun, we yet don't meet with 
one ſingle Inſtance of their paying any Worthip to her, or their 
having ſacrificed on her Altars, or erected 'Temples to her ray 
though at the ſame Time they held her in the utmoſt Veneration, ſo 
far as even to call her the ———_ Mor her of all Things; but they 
went no further. They called Thunder and Lightening the Exe- 
cutors of the e's Ju and in that _— they were honoured 
ſo far as to have an Apartment allotted to them in the Houſe of the 
Sun at Cu/co—— Notwithſtanding they adhered fo zealouſly to the 
Worſhip of the Sun, yet the moſt knowing among them acknow- 
ledged a Soul of the World, or rather firſt Mover of Matter, called 
by them Pacuacamac, which ſignifies expreſsl He who animates 
the World.—T heir Veneration for this Word was preat, that they 
did not dare to utter it; but in Caſe they were forced to do it at any 


Tame, they always pronounced it with the greateſt Tokens of Sub- 
1 miſſion 
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miſfion and Reſpect, ſhrugging up their Shoulders, ſtocping their 
Heads and Bodies, lifting up ir E, es towards Heaven, and on 
ſadden caſting them on the Ground, * their Hands extended on 
the Right Shoulder, and kifling the Air. 
| ad even a_ much greater Veneration for PAcHaCAaMAC, 
jan for the Sun. They acknowledged that he alone animated the 
verſe, and continued its Exiſtence ; but then, as they bad never 
ſten him, they eonfidered him as the untnown Gad, or rather an invi- 
fible and immaterial Being. 

The Peruuians took he Character of Cur ai to be directly oppo- 
ſtte to that of PachAcAuac; and whenever they were obliged to 
name him, they uſed to fpit upon the Ground, in Token of their 

mortal Averſion for that wicked Being. They only paid a bare Re- 
ſye& to the Moon, in Quality of the Sun's Wife and Siſter; and they 
honoured the Stars, whom they ſaid were the Women or Maids of 
Honour to the Houfe of theſe Planets. | 

They uſed to ſacrifice ſeveral Sorts of Animals in Honour of the 
Sun ; they alſo offered him Cacao, Corn, rich Clothes, and a Liquor 
made of Water and Maiz. They always preſented the laſt Cong 
to the Sun. in the following Manner : They dipped the Tip of the 
Finger in the Veſſel which held the Liquor they were about to drink. 

This being done, they lifted up their Eyes to Heaven in a very ſub» 
miſſive Manner, ſhook that Finger on which the Drop hung, and of- 
fered it to the Sun as an Aeknowledgment for his Goodneſs in pro- 
viding Drink for them : At the ſame Time they gave two or three 
Kiſſes to the Air.——This Oblation being made, they all drank as 
they thought proper. e 

ee ime they entered their Temples, the chief Man in the 
Company laid his Hand on one of his Eye-Brows ; and whether he 

e off any of the Hairs from thence, or not, he made a Shew of 

wing it into the Air before the Image of the Sun, as a Mark of 
its being an Oblation. | 

At Cuſce was that wonderful Temple of the Sun, the Beauty and 
Riches whereof ſurpaſſed Imagination. We ſhall tranfcribe 
the Deſcription which ane of their Iucas, called Garcilaſſs, has given 
us thereof, His Words are as follow : * The High Altar of this 
pom ous Edifice ſtood Eaftward ; and the Roof, which was made of 

imber, was thatched over, they having no Tile or Brick among 
them. The four Walls of the Temple, from the Top downwards, 
were all covered over with Plates of Gold, and the Cieling was alfo 
af Gold. On the High Altar was the Figure of the Sun, repreſented 
on a Gold Plate, twice as thick as thoſe which covered the Walls. 
This Figure, which was made of one continued Piece, repreſented a 
round Face, ſurrounded with Rays and Flames, in the ſame Manner 
as Our Painters uſually draw Sun. It was of fo gious 2 
Breadth, that it almoſt. covered one Side of the Wall, on which 
there was no other Repreſentation of any Kind, —This was the 
only one the Peruvians had, either in that or any other Tn 
On each Side of the Image af the Sun, the ſeveral Bodies of their 


deceaſed Incas, & Monarchs, were ranged in Order, 12 to 
the Courſe of their reſpective Reigns, and ſo embalmed (che 

ner of which is not known to us) that they ſeemed to be alive. Th 
were ſeated on Thrones of Gold, raiſed on Plates of the ſame , 
with their Faces looking towards the Bottom of the Temple. But 


y | upon 
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upon the Cendng of the Spaniards, the Peruvians hid thoſe Bodies 
with the reſt of their Treature ; and notwithſtanding that the ſtricteſt 
Search has been made after them, they are not yet found. 

This 1 2 had ſeveral Gates, which were all covered with 
Plates of Gold, the chief of which looked towards the North, as it 
ſtill does to this Day. Moreover, round the Walls of this Temple, 
on the Outſide, was a Cornice of Gold; in the Shape of a Crown, 
or Garland, more than a Yard broad. On one Side of the Temple 
was a Cloifter, built in a quadrangular Form; and in its higheſt En- 
cloſure a Garland of pure Gold, an Ell broad, like the above-men- 
tioned. Round this Cloifter were five ſquare Pavilions, or Houſes, 
covered over in the Shape of a Pyramid. The firit was built for the 
Habitatiorr of the Moen, the Sun's Wife, and ſtood the neareſt to 
the great Chapel of the Temple. The Doors and Encloſures of it 
were covered with Silver Plates; its white Colour denoting that it was 
the Apartment allotted to the Moon, whoſe Figure was repreſented 
like that of the Sun ; but with this Difference, that it ſtood upon a 
Silver Plate, and was reprefented with a Woman's Face. 

The Moon they imagined to be Siſter and Wife to the Sun, the 
Mother of their Inras, and of their whole Poſterity. In Quality of 
this laſt, they gave her the Name of Mama Quilca, or Mother Moon; 
but they offered no Sacrifices th her, as to the Sun.—On both Sides 
of this Figure were the Bodies of their deceaſed Queens, ranged in 
Order, „ to their Antiquity. . 

Next to the Manfion of the Moon, was that of Venus, the Pleiades, 
and thoſe of all the other Stars. They gave the Name of Chaſca to 
the Planet Fenws, by which her long curled Hair was ſignified. Ve- 
ms was moreover greatly honoured, becauſe — fancied her to be 
the Sun's Page, 9 ſometimes went before, and at other 
Times behind him They alſo paid great Reverence to the Pleiades, 
becaufe of their wonderfut Diſpoſition, and their appearing to be all 
__ Magnitude. The others, in — they called the Moon's 

aiting-Maids, and for this Reafon they had an Apartment aſſigned 
them near their Lady ; becauſe — 7 imagined that the Stars were 
fixed in the Sky for the Service of the Moon, and not that of the 
Sun, fence they are viſible in the Night only. 

This A ent, and its 1 Gate, were covered over with 
Plates of Silver, like that of the Its Roof ſeemed to repre- 
fent the Jky, being adorned” with Stars of different Magnitudes. 

The third Apartment next this laſt, was facred to Thunder and 

ightening. Thefe two were not conſidered as Gods, but as the 

un's Servants ; and they had the fame Idea of them, as the antient 
Feathers had of Thunder, which they looked upon as an Inſtrument 
of Fuptter's Juſtice. For this Reaſon their Das afligned an Apart- 
ment cieled with Gold, and the Walls overlaid with the fame, to 
Thunder and Lightening, which they fancied were the Sun's Do- 
meftics, and —— refided in his Houſe. They did not re- 
preſent either of theſe by any Figure or _ becauſe they could 
not copy them from the Life; for they chiefly ſtudied Nature in all 


their Images: But they honoured them under the Name of Yapa.. 
The fourth Apartment was ſacred to the Rainbow, becauſe t 
found that it owed its Birth to the Sun. This Apartment was 


enriched with Gold, and the Raiabow was repreſented as it appears 
| in 
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in the Clouds, on Plates of Gold, with all its Variety of Colours, 
on one of the Faces of the 3 and it was made ſo prodigi- 
ous large, that it reached from one Wall to the other. They called | 
it Cuychu, and had it in very great Veneration. Whenever it ap- 
eared in the Air, they immediately ſhut their Mouths, and put their 
ands upon it; imagining that were they to open them ever ſo lit- 
tle, their Teeth would infallibly rot. 

The fifth and laſt Apartment was that of the High-Prieſt, and of 
the other Prieſts who adm iniſtered in the Temple, and who were all 
obliged to be of the Royal Blood of the /rcas.—This Apartment, 
enriched like the reſt with Gold from Top to Bottom, was not uſed 
either for Eating or Sleeping, but as an Apartment for giving Audi- 
ence, and to conſult about Sacrifices, and ſuch other 'Things as re- 
lated to the Service of the Temple. | 

Sophia. This Temple of the Sun ſeems to have been as glorious . 
and rich a Building as any in the World. TE 2 

Sophron. It ſhews the Peruvians to have been an ingenious and in- 
dulirious People, to raiſe ſuch a noble Structure. 

Worthy. This, and the other noble Structures which the Spaniards 
found when they firſt invaded the Country, do indeed prove them to 
have been ſuch. | 

In the City of Caſco, where this Temple was, there was a Caſtle 
built in fuch a ſurprizing Manner, that many of the Spaniards , 
thought it could nat have been raiſed without the Aſſiſtance of En- 
chantment. 

This Fortreſs ſtood on the Top of a Hill, and on the Edge of a. 
Precipice, which towards the Town was perfectly perpendicular. 
Towards the Country it was defended by triple ſemicircular Walls, 
of ſuch Height and Thickneſs, that they were Proof againſt all the 
Force that could be brought againſt them. Some af the Stones were 
of ſuch a prodigious Size, that it was inconceivable how they were 
hewn out of the Quarry, or brought to the Place, the Natives having 
nc Iron Tools, no beaſts to draw them, nor Engines to raiſe them to 
ſuch a Height. They were dragged, however, by the Strength of 
Men, ten, twelve, or fifteen Leagues, over Hills and Valles, and 
along the moſt difficult Roads; and there is one Stone in particular, 


to which the Indians give the Name of Syacusa, that is, THE 


Weary, becauſe it never arrived at the Place for which it was de- 
ſigned. This Rock was drawn fifteen Leagues by twenty thouſand 
Indians, over very rugged and uneven Ways ; but notwithſtanding all 
their Care and Strength, it got the better of them, and tumbling 
down a ſteep Hill, killed ſeveral hundred Men, who were endeavour- 
ing to poiſe the Weight. They raiſed it, however, once again, and 
with incredible Pains dragged it to the Plain in the Neighbourhood 
of Cu/co, where they were obliged to leave it, never being able to 
get it upthe Hill on which the Caftle was fituated. 

Between each Wall of the Caſtle there was a Space of twenty-five 
or thirty Feet, which was filled up with Earth, and every Wall had 
a Breaſt-Work on the Top of it. Beyond theſe Walls were three 
large Towers, ſtanding in a Triangle, anſwerable to the Bending of 
the Walls.. The principal of theſe Towers had a Fountain of ex- 
cellent Water, brought to it by a ſubterraneous AqueduR, the Source 
whereof was only known to the Inca and his Council, leſt an 2 
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ſhould diſcover the Stream, and cut it off in Caſe of a Siege. This 
Tower was round, and in it the Iaca had an Apartment, nobly fur- 
niſhed like the reſt of his Palaces. The other two were ſquare, and 
contained Rooms for the Garriſon, who were all of the Royal Blood. 
Underneath theſe Towers were Apartments as large as thoſe above z 
and they had a Communication with each other by a ſubterraneous 
Labyrinth, through which it was difficult for a Stranger to ſind his 
Way without a Guide. 
| The Palaces of the Incas in Cuy/co, hefides the Caſtle juſt men- 
. tioned, were very ſpacious and magnificent, ſome of the Halls being 
two hundred Paces in Length, and fifty or ſixty in Breadth ; inſo- 
much that the Spaniards converted one of them into a Cathedral 
Church. The Stones of theſe Buildings were ſo well joined toge- 
ther, that they needed no Cement; but ſometimes, for the Sake of 
Ornament, they cloſed up the Seams of their Structures with melted 
Gold and Silver, which occaſioned the total Deſtruction of moſt of 
them, the Spaniards ſubverting the very Foundations, in Hopes of 
finding Treaſure. The Furniture and Decorations of theſe Palaces 
were the Figures of Men, Beaſts, Birds, and other Animals, caſt in 
Gold; and on the Walls, inſtead of Tapeftry, were Plants and 
Flowers of the ſame Mecal, intermixed with Serpents, Butterflies, 
and other Reptiles and Inſects. It is ſaid they had no Chairs in tlieir 
* Palaces, but the Inca himſelf ſat on a Stool made of Gold, without 
- Arms or Back, having a Pedeftal of the ſame Metal. They had 
alſo Ciſterns of Gold in their Bagnios; and the Utenſils of their 

Kitchens, and in the meaneſt Offices, were likewiſe of Gold; but 
they neither purchaſed Houſes nor Lands with this Metal, as we do, 
- but uſed it as an Ornament when liviag, and buried it with them 
- When they died. The Royal Gardens were not only planted with 
great Variety of Trees, Flowers, &c. but the Figures of thoſe, and 
all Sorts of Animals, were made of Gold, and placed in the Walks 
. to adorn them. | 
Sophren. Theſe magnificent Buildings, © curiouſly ornamented, 
give one a great Idea of the antient Peravians. 

Worthy. They do fo indeed.—I will now give you an Account of 
their religious Ceremonies. One Feſtival, which they uſed to keep 
on the firſt Day of the Moon of September, after the Equinox, ap- 
pears to have ſomething very remarkable and particular in it. They 
gave it the Name of CI r u, and it ſeems as if they conſidered it as 
2 general Luſtration, or Purging, by Sacrifice. 

The Defign of this Luſtration, according to their Notions, 
was to cleanſe the Soul from thoſe Pollutions which it con- 
tracts with the Human Body, and to preſerve the latter from the 
. Diſeaſes to which it is expoſed. They always prepared themſelves 
for it by — and by abſtaining from all Commerce with Women. 
They even faſted for twenty-four Hours before. The Night after 
the Faſt, they uſed to knead Pieces or Balls of a Dough which they 
called Cancu. They par-boiled theſe in earthen Kettles, till ſach 
Time as they were collected into one great Lump. Of this they 
made two Sorts, one of which was mixed with Blood, which they 
drew from between the Eye-Brows and Noſtrils of young Children. 
All thoſe who had faſted, waſhed their Bodies before Day-break, and 
afterwards rubbed their Heads, their Faces, their Stomachs, Shoul- 
ders, Arms, and Thighs, with this Dough, in order (as they ſup- 


poſed) 
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ſed) to drive away, by this Puriſication, Diſeaſes and all Kinds of 
nfrmities. The Purification being ended, the oldeſt Perſon of the 
higheſt Quality in each Family took ſome of the Dough, rubbed the 
Door of his Houſe with it, and left it ſticking, to ſhew that his Houſe 
was puriſed. The High Prieſt performed the ſame Ceremony in the 
Palace, and in the Temple of the Sun ; whilk his Subakerns, or 
Deputies, purified the Chapels and other -ſacred Places. An Inca 
of the Royal Family repaired to the great Square in Cuſen, magui fi- 
and, adorned with Featbers of 


cently clad, having a Lance in his 
various Colours, andenriched with a Number of Gold Rings. 
This Inca went and joined himſelf to four others, who likewiſe were 
armed with Lances ; which he touched with his own, by Way of 
conſecrating them. He then declared that the $un had made Choice 
of them to drive away Diſeaſes and Infirmities : pon which, theſe 
four immediately ſet out to execute this Commilio » They vi- 
dited the ſeveral Quarters and Diſtricts of the City; and all the In- 
habitants came out of their Houſes, and thook their Garments, and 
rubbed their Heads, Faces, Arms, and Thighs. Such were the Ce- 
remonies which they thought purified them. The whole was ac- 
companied with great Acclamations of Joy. Theſe four Jaca were 
ſuppoſed to take away the Evils which the People were befare ex- 
ed to, and to drive them ata Diſtance from the City. 

The Night following, the four Incas ran up and down with Straw 
Torches ; after which, they went out of the City.——This noctur- 
nal Luftration was ſuppoſed to be of Service in driving out thoſe 
Evils to which the People were expoſed in the Night-time, as that of 
the Lances was for driving away thoſe of the Day. They threw 
into the River, in which the — had waſhed themſelves, the Re- 
mainder of their Torches; and whenever any Pieces of 
pened to be caſt up on the Water-ſide, thoſe that met with them 
would run away from them, as if they had been infected with the 
Plague. This Feaſt concluded with Rejoicings, intermixed with 
P of Thanks, and Sacrifices to the Sun. | 
| henever the Sun was eclipſed, they imagined he was angry with 

them, which they ſaid manifeſtly appeared in his Countenance. 
When the Moon was eclipſed, they fancied it was ſick ; and when 
totally ſo, that, if not prevented, ſhe would infallibly die, and then 
fall from the Sky, and that all would be deſtroyed, and the World be 
at an End. To prevent this, the Moment the Eclipſe began, they 
made a prodigious Noiſe with Horns, Trumpets, and Drums. T 
allo tied. $ to Trees, and whipped them unmercifully, to make 
them bark fo very loud, that the Moon, whom they thought was 
fallen into a Swoon, through the Violence of Pain, might be raiſed 

in by the Cries of theſe Creatures, whom they {ſuppoſed the 

oon to be very fond of. 

I have ſeveral other Particulars to acquaint you about the Peruwi- 
ant; but I muſt now take my Leave of you, and reſume the Subject 
at another Meeting. 


RHO | 
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WorTHY. SOPHRON. SOPHIA. 


Shall put you in Mind, Mr. Worthy, of your Promiſe 

Sopbron. I of A a further Account "he Peruvians. 

Sophia. I have a like Inclination with my Brother, to hear more 
about that People. | 

Worthy. | am ready to gratify you therein. — The Incas offering 
a D Veſſel to the Sun, was one of the moſt ſolemn Ceremonics 
of the great Feaſt of that Planet, which was kept in Tune. — The 
Peruvians aſſerted, that in this ſolemn Feaſt they particularly wor- 
ſhipped the Father of Light, as being the soLE, $UPREME, and 
UNIVERSAL GOD, whoſe Light and Virtue gave Birth and Nou- 
riſhment to all worldly Beings. They alſo ſolemnized it as a public 
Acknowledgment that the Sun was the Father of the firſt Inca, and 
of all his Poſterity. 

The Feſtival opened with Sacrifices. They ſaid, it was not lawful 
to uſe any Fire 1n thoſe Sacrifices, but that which was preſented them 
by the Sun's own Hands: For this Purpoſe they made Uſe of a 
great Bracelet, called Chipana, like thoſe which the Incas wore on 
their Left Wriſt ; with this Difference, that that which was worn by 
their chief Prieſt was larger. They had hanging to this Bracelet a 
concave Veſſel, about the Bigneſs of half an Orange, very ſmooth 
and glittering. This they placed directly oppoſite to the Sun, and 
in a certain Point where the Rays were all collected, and then ap- 
plied to it a little Cotton Line, which immediately took Fire from a 
natural Effect. With this Fire thus lighted, and given as it were by 
the Hand of the Sun, they uſed to burn their Victims, and roaſt all 
the Fleſh which they eat that Day. After that they took ſome of the 
ſame Fire, and carried it to the 'Temple of the Sun, and the Houſe 
of the Sele& Virgins, and there it was preſerved all the Year; and 
its going out was looked upon as a very unlucky Omen. 

In Caſe the Sun happened not to ſhine out on the Eve of the Feſ- 
tival, on which Day every Thing was prepared for the Sacrifice 
that was to be made on the Morrow ; and conſequently if there was 
no Poſſibility of getting Fire that Way, then they took two little 
Sticks, about as thick as one's Thumb, and half an Ell in Length 
made of a Wood called Haca, very much like Cinnamon; and 
theſe, by being rubbed together very hard, had ſeveral Sparks of 
Fire drawn out of them, which ſet Fire to the Cotton Line. They 
nevertheleſs, when Neceſſity forced them to uſe this Method of get- 
ting Fire, diſcovered a deep Affliction, and looked upon it as a vor 
11l Omen, ſaying, that the Sun muſt neceſſarily be very angry | 
them, ſince he refuſed to give them Fire with his Hand. 

The chief Captains of the Empire, and the Curacas, or Caciques 
always aſſiſted at this Feſtival. Thele, when they were prevent 


from adminiſtering at it in Perſon, either by very urgent Affairs, or 
extreme old Age, uſed always to ſend their Sons or Brothers, ac- 
companied with the nobleſt of their Relations, as their Proxies. 
The Iuca, in Quality of Son * glorious Planet of the Day, al- 

a m Ways 
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could poſſibly paint. To ſee the apiſh Tricks and 
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ways opened the Feſtival ; nor could he be excuſed from ſo doing, 
unleſs War called him another Way, or he was obliged to make a 
Progreſs through his Empire. | 
All the Nobility of the Empire went in Proceſſion to preſent their 
Oblations to the Sun. The Curacas appeared in a moſt ſplendid, 
but very whimſical Dreſs. Some of * had Robes, adorned with 
Gold and Silver Plates, and Garlands of the ſame on their Caps; 
and others were dreſſed in Lions Skins. After theſe, there advanced 
others wearing the Wings of a Bird, to which they gave the Name 
of Cuntur. eſe Wings are ſpeckled with black and White, and 
fifteen Feet long from End to End. 
The Incas uſed to diſguiſe themſelves with certain frightful Maſks, 
by which Means they made the moſt hideous Figures that Fancy 
Pittortions they 
made in thoſe Aſſemblies, one would have taken them for Madmen. 
They alſo made a confuſed Noiſe of diſſonant Inſtruments, ſuch as 


Flutes and Drums, holding torn Skins in their Hands, and with theſe 


they uſed to play a thouſand filly Tricks. 

After theſe Curacas there advanced others, dreſſed in a different 
Manner ; and each Nation carried the Weapons uſed by them in 
War, ſuch as Bows, Arrows, Lances, Javelins, long and ſhort 
Hatchets, to fight either with one or both Hands. There were 
others alſo who wore Ornaments, on which were repreſented the 
glorious Actions they had performed in Honour of the Sun, and of 
their Incas; and others again were attended by a great Train of Ser- 
vants, who beat on Alabales, a Kind of Drum, and blew Trumpets. 
In a Word, every Nation appeared there in as much Pomp and Splen- 
dor, and with as great a Train of Domeſtics, as they could poſſibly 
procure, they all endeavouring to rival their Neighbours in Gran- 
deur and Magnificence. : 

They always prepared themſelves for the OY of this Feſti- 
val by a moſt ſtri& Faſt, eating nothing every third Day but a little 
white raw Maiz, with certain Herbs called Chucam ; nor ever drank 
any other Liquor but Water. During this Time, they abſtained from 
all Commerce with their Wives, nor were Fires made in any Part 
of the City. 

After this Faſt, on the Eve of the Feaſt of the Sun, the Inca Prieſts, 
whole Office it was to perform that Sacrifice, ſpent the Night in 

etting ready the __— and Lambs which were to be ſacrificed. 
hey at(o prepared the Victuals and Drink that were to be preſented - 
as an Oblation to the Sun.—Theſe ſeveral Affairs were ſettled, after 
they had firſt taken a pretty exact Account of the Number of the 
People who were aſſembled at the Feſtival ; for not only the Cura- 
cas, the Ambaſſadors, their Relations, their Domeſtics, and the Pe- 


' ruviens in general, partook of theſe Oblations, but likewiſe all the 


other Nations who were preſent at the Solemnity. On the ſame 


Night, the Virgins of the Sun were employed in kneading a Kind 


of Dough called Canca; and this they made into little round Loaves, 

about the Bigneſs of an Apple. | 
We are to obſerve, that theſe Indian never make their Corn into 
Bread, except at this ſolemn Feaſt, and another called Citua; and 
they never eat more than two or three Pieces of it, for their common 
Bread is called Gara, which is a Kind of Pulſe, and the uw. 4 
whick 
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which it is made, is either baked or parched. —— None but ſuch 
choſen Virgins as had devoted themſelves to the Sun, in order to be 
his Wives, were permitted to knead the — of which that Bread 
was made, particularly that which was eaten by the Incas, and thoſe 
of the Royal Blood, or to prepare the other Viands which were to 
be eaten by them on that Feaſt ; beauſe in this Feſtival it was ac- 
counted that the Sun's Children-did not treat their Father, but that 
rather the Sun gave a Banquet to his Children. The Common Peo- 
ple were waited upon by a numberleſs Multitude of other Women, 
who prepared their Victuals, and took a great deal of Care in work- 
ing up the Bread which was made for their Uſe, and was always of 
the fineſt Flour. They were not allowed to eat any of it, except 
on this folemn Day, which was the greateſt of all their Feſtivals; for 
they thought this Bread to be of a very ſacred Nature. 

On the moſt ſolemn Day of the Feaſt, the Inca appeared in Pub- 
lic, accompanied with his Relations, and went with all his Train 
to the great Square in Cx/co, and there waited bare-footed till ſuch 
Time as the Sun ſhould riſe, during which he looked attentively to- 
wards the Eaſt. The Moment he ſaw it appear upon the Horizon, 
he fell proſtrate on his Knees ; and opening his Arms directly oppo- 
fite to his Face, kiſſed, as it were, the Air. The Caracas, and other 
Nobles of the Empire, ſtood at ſome Diſtance, and worſhipped the 
Sun in Imitation of the [rca, and the Princes of the Blood. Then 
the Inca roſe up, (the reſt continuing till on their Knees,) and took 
two great golden Vaſes, filled with Drink, in Quality of Chief of 
the Houſe of the Sun, lifted up one of thoſe Vaſes, and ſhewing it 
to the Sun, invited him- to drink. The Peruwvians were per- 
_— that this Planet pledged the Inca, and all the Princes of the 

ood. 

After the Inca had invited the Sun to drink in this Manner, he 
poured all the Liquor that was in the Veſſel dedicated to the Sun, 
which he held in his Right Hand, into a golden Tub with Ears; 
whence the Drink diffuſed itſelf, as from a Spring, into a Pipe that 
was curiouſly wrought, and which reached from the great Square to 
the Houſe of the Sun. When that was done, he drank a little, as 
his Portion, out of the Veſſel which he held in his Left Hand, and 
then the reſt was divided among the Princes of the Blood, by a little 
Gold or Silver Veſſel which each of them had brought with him. 
In this Manner they emptied the Inca's Veſſel; the Liquor whereof, 
in their Opinion, was ſanctified by his Hand, or that of the Sun. 
All thoſe of the Royal Blood took a Draught of this Liquor; but 
they gave the Cxracas the Drink which the Sun's Wives had made, 
and not that which they believed to be ſanctified. 

This Ceremony being ended, they marched in Order to the Houſe 
of the Sun; when all, the Inca excepted, pulled off their Shoes and 
Stockings at two hundred Paces Diſtance from the Gates of the 
Temple. Then the Iaca and his Relations entered it, as being the 
Sun's legitimate Offspring, and proſtrated themſelves before his 
Image. In the mean Time the Curacas, who thought themſelves 
unworthy of entering his Temple, becauſe they were not related to 
him, ſtood without in a great Court which was before the Gate; 
and the very Moment the Inca had, with his own Hand, offered the 
golden Veſlel with which he had performed the Ceremony, the reſt 
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gave their's to the Inca Prieſts, who had been nominated and dedi- 
cated. to the Service of the Sun; for they only were allowed to exe- 
cute that Office, and not even thoſe who were ſuppoſed to be related 
to the Sun, unleſs they were of the Prieſthood. 

When the Inca Prieſts had offered the Veſſels of the Jaca, and 
the Princes of the Blood, they went all to the Door, to receive thoſe 
of the Curacas, who all walked according to their reſpective Ranks, 
and in the Order of Time they had been reduced under the Empire 
of the Incas. 

Beſides their Veſſels, they alſo preſented to the Sun ſeveral Gold 
and Silver Pieces, repreſenting in Miniature, but very naturally, va- 
rious Kinds of Animals, as Sheep, Lambs, Toads, Adders, Foxes, 
Tygers, Lions, Birds of all Kinds, and every Thing that grew in 
their —— Provinces. 

The Offering being ended, each of them returned in Order to his 
Place, and at the ſame Time the Inca Prieſts were ſeen advancin 
forward with a great Number of Lambs, and barren Ewes, of 
Colours; for in this Country they are naturally ſpeckled. ä 

Out of all theſe Beaſts, which belonged to the Sun, they took a 
black Lamb, the Peruwians making Choice of that Colour pre- 
ferable to any other, particularly in their Sacrifices ; becauſe, ac- 
cording to their Opinion, it had ſomething Divine in it: And they 
aſſigned another Reaſon alſo, wiz. that a black Beaſt was generally 
ſo all over the Body, whereas a white one has generally a black Spot 
upon its Snout, which they looked upon as a Blemiſh. On Ac- 
count of the Opinion they had of a black Colour, their Kings were 

enerally dreſſed in Black, and their Mourning Habits were of a 
ouſe Colour. 

The firſt Sacrifice they offered at this Feſtival, was a black Lamb, 
which was in order to obtain Preſages about the Feſtival ; for theſe 
People, in every important Action, whether in Peace or War, always 


ſacrificed a Lamb, and then took out its Heart and Lights, in order 


to judge whether or no their Oblation would be agreeable to the 
Sun; or if a War, in which they were going to be engaged, would 
be happy or unſucceſsful, or whether the Earth would yield Abun- 
dance of Fruits that Year. But we are to obſerve, that they al- 
ways ſacrificed different Animals, according to the Nature of the 
Preſages which they were defirotis. of obtaining by that Means, as 
Lambs, Rams, or barren Ewes ; for they never ſacriſiced any but 
what were fo, nor eat their Fleſh til] ſuch Time as they were paſt 
bringing forth Young. 

In theſe Sacrifices they took the Lamb or Sheep which they had 
marked out for Slaughter, with his Head turned Eaſtward, without 
tying his Feet together ; but three or four Men held him with all 
their Strength, to prevent his ſtirring. They then ripped up its 
Left Side, (the Beaſt being till alive) and thruſting in their Hands, 
took from thence the Heart, the Lights, and all the reſt of the Har- 
flet, which they endeavoured to pull out entire, without tearing the 
leaſt Part of it. They were as ſuperſtitious at leaſt as the Greets and 
the Romans, in inſpecting the Entrails of their Victims. - When the 
Lights, after being juſt taken out, were found 111] panting, it was 
looked upon to be ſo happy an Omen, that all other Preſages were 
conſidered as indifferent, or of no Conſequence ; becauſe they 
thought this alone ſufficed to make them propituous how 1 
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ſoever they might be.—After they had taken out the Harſlet, they 

blew up the Weaſand with their Breath, then tied it upat the End, 

or ſqueezed it cloſe with their Hands, obſerving at the ſame Time 

how the Paſſages through which the Air enters in at the Lungs, and 

the ſame Veins which ate generally found there, were ſwelled ; be- 

. cauſe the more they were inflated, the more the Omen was propiti- 
ous. 

They looked upon it as an ilf Omen, if, while they were rippin 
up the Beaſt's Side, it roſe up and eſcaped out of the Hands of thoſe 
who held it down. They alſo looked upon it as foretelling III, if 
the Weaſand, which generally joins to the Harſlet, happened to 
break, and had thereby prevented their taking it out entire; or if the 
Lights were torn, or the Heart putrified. 


'The Sacrifices concluded with a Feaſt, when they eat the Fleſh of | 
the ſacrificed Victims, which was diſtributed among all the Perſons 


who were preſent at this Solemnity, wiz. to the Incas, and afterwards 
to the Curacas, and their Train, according to their reſpective Ranks. 
After they had been thus ſerved with Meat ; Bread, which is called 
among them Cancu, was given them. They then ſerved in other 
Kind of Victuals; all which they uſed to eat without drinking, the 
Peruvians not being allowed to drink at their Meals. They never 
drank till the F-aſt was over, but then they would drink as copiouſly 
as any of the European Nation. 


None but the Incas, who were of the Royal F — were admitted 
y 


to be Prieſts of the Sun; but thoſe who were Incas by ſpecial Grant, 
that is, had been raiſed to that Honour for their Merit, were allowed 
to officiate in the inferior Services of religious Worſhip. 

The Prieſts were obliged to enter the Temple of the Sun bare- 
footed and bare-leg'd. ——They always choſe one of the King's Un- 
cles, or Brothers, for the Sovereign Pontiff ; in Default of which, 
they were obliged to ele& a legitimate Relation of his. — The 
Prieſts had no Habit peculiar to their Order: But in all thoſe Pro- 
vinces where the Sun had a great Number of Temples, none but the 
Natives, and ſuch as were related to the chief Men of each Province, 
were allowed to exerciſe that religious Employment. — The chief 
Prieſt, who was ſomething like a Biſhop among us, was always an 
Inca. He told the People the Things he had conſulted the Sun 
about, and what the Sun had commanded him to declare to them. 

None that did not belong to the Houſe of the Sun, however great 
their Quality, were permitted to enter into it, not even the King's 
Wives or Daughters. The Prieſts adminiſtered in the Temple in 
their Turns weekly ; during which, they abſtained from all Com- 
merce with their Wives, and continued in the Temple Day and 
Night. During which Time of Adminiſtration, they were main- 
tained out of what they called the Rewenues of the Sun, v1z. the Pro- 
duce of certain Lands which they aſſigned to that Planet, as his De- 
meſnes : This was about the third Part of the Land of each Pro- 
vince. 


There were many Virgins who devoted a perpetual Virginity to 


the Sun. Theſe were ſocloſely looked after, that they never had an 
Opportunity of ſeeing any one, except thoſe in the Houſe with them. 
If any one ſhould happen to violate her Chaſtity, there was a Law 
which enacted, that ſhe ſhould be buried alive, and her * 1 
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hanged ; and not only fo, but alſo his Wife and Children, if he had 
any, his Servants, his Relations, and all the Inhabitants where he 
reſided, not excepting the Babes ſucking at the Breaſt, ſhould be put 
to Death. Even the Place was to be razed and paved with Stones, 
as a Teſtimony that it had given Birth to ſo deteſtable to a Wretch, 
They were alſo to endeavour to hinder any one from treading upon 
that Ground; and even Beaſts, if poſſible. —This Law, however, 
was never put in Execution, becauſe none of the Virgins ever com- 
mitted the“ Crime, — I have now mentioned, I think, all the re- 
markable religious Notions of the Peruwians. 

Sophron. Some of them ſeem to me very abſurd for an underſtand- 
ing civilized People to entertain. 

Worthy. True, S1phron : And this, which we find more or leſs in 
all Nations not enhghtened by the Goſpel of ]:svs, ought to con- 
vince ns that Jesus CHRIST {that is, the Goſpel publiſhed by Him) 
1s the Light of Men with Regard to Divine Things ; and that it is a 
moſt ineſtimable Bleſſing and Advantage which we enjoy, that we 
cannot be ſufficiently thankful to GOD for, in having this Goſpel 
made known to us. Ho ſuperior, how infinitely more rational, 
is the Religion He taught, than any we meet with in the World be- 
ſides ! Not a ſingle Command, but what is w/e and good in the high- 
eſt Degree ! ; 

Sophia. I think, Sir, that J have heard that the ſo much extolled 
Medicine we call JzsviTs Barx, comes from Peru. I ſhould be 
glad to hear ſome Account of it, what it is, and how its Virtues 
came firſt to be known. * 5 

Morthy. What we call JesviTs BARk, becauſe it was at firſt ſold 
in Europe by the Jeſuits, is no more than the mere Bark of a Tree 
which grows only in Peru. The Uſe of it has been introduced into 
England about ninety Years ; before which Time, Multitudes fell 
Victims to Agues, and intermitting Fevers; of which Diſorders, if 
properly adminiſtered, the Bark is a certain Cure. --- The Indians of 
Peru commonly call it the fuddling Tree, from the Property it has of 
intoxicating Fiſhes, whenever its Wood or Bark 1s beaten, and 
ſteeped into the Water where they are. It alſo goes in the Country 
by the Nome of Quinguina; and the Spaniard; call it Palo de Calen- 
turas, THAT 1s, Fever-Wood, on Account of its extraordinary Virtue 
in removing all Kinds of intermitting Fevers. 

The Tree that produces this noble Specific, grows only in the in- 
land Parts of Peru, on the Mountains near Lex, or Loxa, in the Pro- 
vince of Quito; at leaſt the beſt Sort (for there are different Species of 
this Tree, ) is no where elſe to be found. It is a pretty tall Tree, and 
has a Trunk rather bigger than a Man's Thigh, tapering from the 
Root upwards, and free from Branches till near the Top, where they 
ſhoot out as regularly as if they were lopped, forming with the 
Leaves the Figure of a Hemiſphere. The Bark, which is generally from 
the 6th to the 4th Part of an Inch thick, is rough on the Outſide, 
and of a brownifh Colour, but ſometimes mixed with white Spots, 
from whence commonly grows a Kind of Moſs, which the Spaniards 
call Barbas. It is ſmooth within, a little reſinous, and of a reddiſh 
ruſty Colour, with an intenſely bitteriſn Taſte. Its Leaves are much 
like thoſe of our Plumb-Tree, of a darkiſh green Colour on the 


upper Side, and reddiſh on the lower. It bears a red Flower, which 
| | 1s 
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is ſucceeded by a Sort of Pod, inclofing a Seed fomewhat like a Hop- 
Seed. The Soil where the beſt Sort thrives, is generally a reddiſh 
Earth, or rocky Ground, and frequently on the Banks of the Rivu- 
lets that fall from the Mountains. It flouriſhes and bears Fruit at 
the ſame Time all the Year round. 
The Bark-Trees do not groy together in great Numbers, but are 
intermixed with others in 1 Woods. Sometimes indeed it happens 
that Cluſters of them are found together, but at preſent they are 
much ſcarcer than in former Times, a great many fine large ones 
having been entirely cut down, in order to come at the Bark the 
more eaſily. The propereſt Seaſon for cutting the Bark, is from 
September to — the only Time in the Vear that there is ſome 
Intermiſſion from Rain in the Mountains. Having diſcovered a 
Spot where the Trees moſt abound, the Workmen build Huts near it 
for themſelves, and a large Hut to put the Bark in, to preſerve it 
from the Wet: But they remove it from hence as ſoon as poſſible to 
the neareſt Plantation or Farm-Houſe in the low Country to dry, 
which is done by ſpreading it abroad in the open Air, and turning it 
frequently. The J[ndians, who are the Cutters, are each provided 
with a large Knife, and a Bag that will hold about fifty Pounds of 
green Bark. Two of them take one Tree, from whence they cut or 
flice down the Bark as far as they can reach from the Ground ; and 
then taking Sticks about half a Yard long, they tie them to the 
Tree with tough Withies at proper Diſtances, like the Steps of a 
Ladder, always ſlicing off the Bark as far as they can reach, before 
they fix a new Step. Thus they mount to the Top, the Indian be- 
low gathering what the other cuts; and this they do by Turns, go- 
ing from Tree to Tree, till their Bag is full; which, when there is 
Plenty of Trees, is generally a Day's Work for one Indian. After a 
Tree is ſtripped of its Bark, it requires eighteen or twenty Years to 
grow again. | 3 
One Mr. Arrot had the Curioſity to ſend a conſiderable Quantity 
of Bark from the Woods to the City of Loxa, where he put it into a 
large open Houſe, and dried it under Cover, never expoſing it either 
to the Sun, or the Air of the Night; . that the Sun exhaled 
many of its fine Parts, and that the Night Air was very pernicious 
to it: But he found the Colour of the Bark, thus cured, not near fo 
bright and lively as that dried in the open Air. This beſt Sort of 
1 Bark, he imagines, will laſt but a ſhort Time, or at leaſt it will be 
extremely hard to be got, by Reaſon of its Diſtance from inhabited 
Places, * Impenetrability of the Woods where it grows, and the 
ſmall Number of Indians to cut it; who, by the cruel Uſage of the 
Spaniards, are daily diminiſhing, and in a few Years will perhaps be 
extirpated out of that Country. _ | 
It is not certain how the Qualities and Uſe of this remarkable 
Bark came firſt to be known; but it is the common Opinion at Lexa, 
that they were known to the [ndians before ever the Spaniards came 
amongſt them; and that it was by them applied in the Cure of in- 
termitting Fevers, which are frequent in thoſe wet Parts of Peru. 
According to the Account of the Spaniards, however, the Virtues of 
the Peruvian Bark were diſcovered in the — — Near 
the Town of Loxa (ſay they) was a Lake ſurrounded with Quinguina 
Trees; which being blown down, or accidentally thrown into 2s 
@ e, 
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Lake, communicated a bitter Taſte to the Water; fo that the Inha- 


bitants, who uſed to drink it, could uſe it no longer. But a certain 
Indian, who had a violent Fever upon him, and conſequently an in- 
tenſe Thirſt, finding no other Water, was forced to drink of this, by 
which he was perfectly cured. He related this Accident to ſome of 
his Neighbours, and ſeveral Perſons afflicted with Fevers made the 
ſame Experiment with the ſame Succels. _ this, they ſet them- 
ſelves to diſcover what had given this febrifugous Quality to the 
Water of the Lake; and found, in the firſt Place, that a great 


Number of Trees had fallen into it; and, ſecondly, that in a 


Courſe of Years theſe Trees being rotted in the Water, it loſt its 


ditter Tafte, and at the ſame Time its Virtue; whence they con- 


cluded, that its Quality was owing to the Trees. Then they in- 


fuſed all the Parts of theſe Trees in Water, and found that their 


whole Efficacy reſided in the Bark. This Medicine, however, re- 
mained a Secret to the Spaniards, till the Year 1640, when it was 


diſcovered by a Soldier, who by its Means had the good Fortune to 
eure the Vice-Queen of Peru of an intermittent Fever, which had 
.baMed the Skill of her Phyſicians. 


From this Time the Spaniards began to uſe it with wonderful Svc- 
ceſs; and, in the Year 1649, Father de Lugo, a Jeſuit, then Procu- 
rator General of his Order, and afterwards Cardinal, brought it to 
Rome; upon which the Society of Jeſuits ſoon raiſed its Reputation 
in Europe, and got a great deal of Money in a ſhort Time, ſelling it 
for more than its Weight in Gold, and never parting with it but in 
Powder, in order to diſguiſe it the better. | 
«: at n the Phyſicians were divided with Reſpect to the 
Perwvian Bark, ſome looking on it as a Divine Medicine, whilſt 
others believed it dangerous, and even fatal in many Caſes; and its 
Reputation was loit for ſome: Time, through the Ignorance of the 
Manner of preparing and prefcribing it; but about the Year 1679, 
Mr. Talbot, an Engliſh Phyſician, brought it into Vogue, by the great 
Number of Cures he wrought about the Court and City of Paris, 
with the Powder prepared after his Manner; the Secret whereof was 
afterwards made public, by the Munificence of Lewis XIV. who re- 
warded Talbot for the Communication with Five Thouſand Crowns, 
. Sophron. Is the Bark ſerviceable in any other Diſorders beſides in- 
termittent Fevers? F 

Worthy.. It has many other Virtues, which have been diſcovered 
one after another; but that which was firſt remarked, was its Power 
in ſtopping Mortifications. It is given in various Forms for Agues 
of every Kind; and its Tincture with Saffron and Snake-Root is ex- 


cellent in nervous Fevers, as well as in ſpotted Fevers. It alſo cures 


bilious Fevers of the Camp, when there are ſhort Intermiſſions, as 
well as the malignant Quinſey. It is good in the Meaſles, and cures 
the ſtrumous Ophthalmia, hectic Fever, and has been found ex- 
cellent in the Epilepſy, as well as St. Vitus's Dance, the hooping 
Cough, and ſpitting of Blood. It is of great Uſe ina Conſumption, 
aud in the intermitting putrid Fevers of that Diſeaſe, as alſo in the 
hyſteric Paſſion. It is good in the King's Evil, cures a pimpled 
Face, and malignant Ulcers. It is excellent for Hemorrhages in ge- 
neral, and for hyſteric Convulſions. It is uſeful in Trembliogs, in 
Languors, againſt the Worms, as allo in a Diabetes, and colli- 
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quative Sweats, in which laſt Caſe it performs Wonders ; and laſtly, 
it cures Aphthz in Fevers : In ſhort, there is no ſingle Remed yet 
found out that is endowed with ſo many excellent CT Ho- - 
ever, there is one not yet mentioned, which muſt not be forgot; and 
that is, its being an excellent Preſervative in fickly aguiſh Countries 
in all Parts of the World, and in fickly Seaſons. any who have 
taken the Bark three Times a Day, or the Infuſion of it in a ſmall 
Quantity of Brandy, have continued in Health, while others have 
died about them like rotten Sheep. The Doſe of the Bark in Pow- 
der is half a Dram, though ſome have given it to two Drams ; and 
if an Ounce is infuſed in a Pint of generous red Wine, ſix Ounces is 
a Doſe ; however, it is certain that when it is given in Subſtance, it 
is much more efficacious than either in Infuſion or Decoction; but 
when Patients refuſe to take it in Subſtance, the Infuſion in Wane 1s. 
undoubtedly the beſt. In whatever Form this Medicine is given, it 
muſt always be repeated every third or fourth Hour, and in Agues 
muſt be repeated again in eight .Days Time from the Cure; and it 
will be ſtill better to give it a ſecond or a third Time, that is, a few 
- Doſes of it every eight Days; and this Proceſs is generally neceſfary 
for autumnal Agues : Beſides, it muſt be obſerved, that no Evacua- 
tions of any Kind muſt be made after taking the Bark for ſome 
Weeks, or even Months after a Cure 1s perfarmed. | 

Sophia. The Diſcovery of the Virtues of the Bark of this particu- 
lar Tree, in ſo uncommon a Manner, appears to me to be an AR of 
the Divine PrRovipence, which watches over the Preſervation of 


9 | 
orthy. There is great Reaſon, Sophia, to ſuppoſe your Conjecture 
tobe Ae for it is worthy of Belicf, that PROviDzNcE concealing 
itſelf under ſuch Circumſtances as ſeem to be the Effect of Chance; 
conducts Mankind by Degrees to wonderful Diſcoveries, in order to 
procure for them at appointed Seaſons the Neceſſaries and Conveni- 
encies of Life. | * 4 
Tully, an Heathen Writer, enumerating what is moſt uſeful and va- 
luable in Nature, owns that all this would have remained in Obli- 
vion, if GOD had not diſcloſed the Knowledge and Uſe of it to 
Man.- The Antients were perfectly acquainted with one of the 
two ſpecific Virtues of the Loadſtone, wiz. that of attracting and 
ſupporting Iron ; but they never diſcovered that — the 
Loadſtone, and ſuſpended in a free Manner, however moved and 
ſhaken; will always turn one of its Extremities towards the North, 
and the other towards the South. But about three hundred Years 
ago, PROVIDENCE, as it may be preſumed, ſeeing it to be a fit Time 
to open a frequent Intercourſe between Europe and America, this Pro- 
perty of Iron touched by a Loadſtone __ directing itſelf North 
and South, was found out in Exrepe ; whereby the European Nations 
have been enabled to croſs the vaſt Atlantic Ocean to America, and to 
by Sea to all Parts of the Earth: For the Compaſs, that is, a 
Needle touched by a Loadſtone, always ſhewing where the North 
and South lie; and conſequently which is the Eaſt, and which the 
Weſt, points out to the Sailor Day and Night, let the Weather be 
what it will, what Courſe the Veſſel takes, and how he is to turn the 
Helm, to bring him to the Haven where he would be : Whereas x 
Antients, not knowing this Property of a Needle touched by the 
= =; — 


— 
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Loadſtone, could not ſail very far in the open Sea, as they had no- 
other Guidance than the Sun and Stars: And when this Aſſiſtance 
failed them, they went on by. Chance, and knew not what Courſe 
the Veſſel took; for which Reafon they never failed very far from 
the Coaſts, nor ventured to undertake any long Voyages. 

With Reſpect to the Subject we have been upon, it is very remark- 
able that the untutored Indians (as if PRoviDexcE was willing to 
abaſh the Pride of Human Learning) ſeem to diſcover the medicinal 
Virtues of the Plants and Trees har to their Countries, in a 
more certain Degree than the ſage Phyſicians of the learned Euro- 
fear Nations do their's, though they make it the profeſſed Study of 
their Lives. It is a Doubt whether there is any Vegetable that they 
have 8 to the Cure of any Diſorder, which has ſo certain 
an Effect as the Bark of the Peruvian Tree we have been ſpeaking of, 
in the Cure of intermittent Fevers. | 

Thus the Blacks of Africa have diſcovered a Specific to prevent 
the Fevers which the exceſſive Heat of their Country renders them 
Hable to, which is the Leaves and Bark of the Baobab, or Calibaſb 
Tree. Theſe the Blacks dry in the ſhaded Air, and then reduce 
them to Powder, which is of a green Colour. This Powder the 
preſerve in Bags of Linen or Cotton, and call it Lito. They uſe 
it every Day, putting two or three Pinches of it into a Meſs, what- 
eyer it happens to be, as we do Pepper and Salt: But their View is 
not 1 to their Food, but to preſerve a perpetual and 

lentiful Perſpiration of their Bodies, and to attemper the too great 
eat of the Blood : Purpoſes which it certainly _— 
The Europeans — fs Africa, ſuppoſing the Knowledge of the 
Blacks not worth their Regard, have always deſpiſed this Preventa- 
tive againſt the epidemic Fever which generally rages there during 
the Months of September and October, and deſtroys the E ns 
like a Plague; till Mr. Adanſon, a Member of the Royal Academy 
of Sciences at Paris, being in Senegal, had the Wiſdom not to de- 
fpiſe the Knowledge of the Blacks, but made in that critical Seaſon 
(viz. during the Months of September and October, when the Fever 
rages,) a thin Ptifan with the Leaves of the Basbab, which he had 
xathered in the Month of Augwf in the preceding Year, and had 
ied by hanging them up in the e. Of this Ptiſan, which has 
little or no Taſte, he drank every Morning during the Months of 
—— — and October, ſomething more than a Pint, either before or 
r Breakfaſt, and the ſame Quantity every Evening, after the Heat 
of the Sun began to abate: Healfo ſometimes took the ſame Quan- 
tity in the Middle of the Day ; but this was only when he felt an 
Head-ach, which prognoſticated the Approach of a Fever. By this 
Means he preſerved himſelf during the five Years he refided at Sene- 
gal, from the Diarrhea and . which are ſo fatal there, and 


which are the only dangerous Diſeaſes of the Place. f 
The other Franch Officers fu very —— one only — 

upon whom Mr. Adamſen prevailed to uſe this Preventative ; which, 

for its Simplicity, was deſpiſed by the reſt. 2 
As © Farber Roof of t e good Effets of this Ptiſan, he ſays that 


in the Month of Seprember, 1751, when Fevers were more rife at Se- 
zegal than they had been for many Years, he continued his hunti 
and herbariſing, though attend 


with great Fatigue, with as muc 
$ * _ Ardour 
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Ardour as he could have done in France Siber ant e. 92 his, who 
after his Example drank this Ptiſan, was the o erſon wh 
ſollowed his ordinary Occupations, whilſt all the _ y the 
Officers were 3 to their Beds: A Thing which ſurpri: 
much, eſp 8 on his Friend's Account; who being of a "2m 
Confticotion, eemed moſt ſuſceptible of the bad Air, the primary 
Cauſe of 11 epidemic Sickneſs of thee Seaſon. | 
 Seophron. I think all who have Occafion to 8. into Africa, are un- 
der great Obligation to Mr. 2 for this 1 ; - I can- 
not but abſerve from it, how much an 3 Atten- 
ths and E xamination into Things is neceſlary.to an 2 in 
nowledge. 

Warthy, The Curious and the Botaniſt are alſo obliged to Mr. 
Te for his Deſcription of this TS. which was but little known 
before ; thou ugh the vaſt Magnitude of the Tree is a more ſingular 
ana, remarkable Phenomenon than all the Hiſtories of Botany, or 

perh ps of the 1 have yet produced. 


$ Pra r. We fl » favour ,us with Heleripton, of is 
g beirn Tree ree ; fo nl you. have ſaid, has my Cure 
ty about it. 

Worthy. The enormous Balk, and the {apps {ed Age of this Tree, 


(as Mr. Adan 2 thinks he ſaw ſome chat aſt r with Noah's 
eluge) render it. an O K. of e he Tank of the 
is no leſs than 8 Feet ircumfere nce. This enor- 


ous Trunk, whic eight is ſeldom more than Fen or twelve 

eet, is crowned with a great Number of ſpreading Branches, re- 
markable for their Thickneſs, and yet mare for fr their Leng which 
is from fifty to ſixty Feet. The Center Branch riſes perpendicularly, 
but none of the reſt do ſo, and the . Part ſhoot out hotizon- 
tally, ſo that the Ends frequently down till they touch the 
Ground, and the Head of the Tree wholly hides the Trunk, ſorming 
an hemiſpherical Maſs of Verdure about ſixty or data hi * 
and about one hundred and forty Diameter; % that it 105 
2 rather a a Foreſt, than of a ſingle 'T Tree. 

anches above, there are a correſpe dent Number of Rea A 2 
dical Branches, below. That which correſponds with the Center 
Branch, which ri piſs ndicularly, extends N down- 


ward to a great Dept „and the others ſpread; nearly in a horizontal 


Direction, to the Diſtance of one hundred and forty, Feet, or more. 
Mr. Agan/on ſaw one which a nt of Water had laid bare far 
the Space of one hundred and ten Font, and by its Fan's It was it was 
eaſy to judge that what remained under Ground was forty or fifty 
Feet more; and this was not one of he largeſt of the IG. The 
Bark is nearly an Inch thick, of an Aſh-colqured Grey, greaſy to the 
ned. bright, and very {mooth. he Outfide is covered with a 
Kind d of. Varniſh, and the Inſide is Gr kled with Red : The 
x is white, and very ſoft: The firſt Shopts of the Vear are 


n and downy, ſomewhat like the Shumach, or Stag $s Horn. 118 


$ are oval, pointed at the End, about ye Inches long, an 
aud palf broad: 515 are proportionably thick, Hnoogh, and 9 
out Indention at the Mages three to ſeven, but rally  ſe- 


ven of theſe Leaves, are baue to eee in the! der of a 
Fan; 


—— R 


— — 


without the Help of Embalming. 
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2 LR that are fartheſt from the Branch being always th 
eſt. : 
his Tree uces Flowers, or Bloſſoms, which are much larger 
than thoſe of any hitherto known: The Buds themſelves are no 
leſs than three Inches in Diameter, and when blown are four Inches 
long, and fix wide. Two or three of them iſſue from one Branch, 
and each is ſuſpended by a cylindrical Pedicle, about a Foot long, 
and about halt an Inch' thick. The Flower is in the Form of a 
Saucer. Within the Petal riſes a Cylinder, or rather Cone, which 
ſpreads into about ſeven hundred Stamina, or Filaments, each havin 
a ſmall Subſtance in Form of a Kidney at the End of it; the convex 
Part of which opens into two Cells, which ſhed a Duſt conſiſting of 
ſmall white tranſparent Particles. The Ovary is at the Bottom of 
the Piſtillum, terminates in a Point, and 1s covered with a thick Pile. 
The Ovary becomes a very confiderable Fruit, of an oval Shape, 
inted at each End, about ten Inches long, and fix Inches wide : 
t is covered with a Kind of Bark, which is woody and very hard: 
It is about a third of an Inch thick: It is covered with a green 
Down. When the Down 1s removed, it appears blackiſh, and 
ſlightly marked with ten or fourteen Grooves, which reach its whole 
Len t. The Fruit never opens of itfelf ; but when it is cut acroſs, 
it diſcovers from ten to fourteen Partitions, confiſting of a reddiſh 
Membrane, which form ſo many Cells that are filled with the Seeds. 
The Tree ſheds its Leaves in Nowember, new ones begin to appear 
in June, flowers in July, and the Fruit ripens in October and Novem- 


The Fruit of this Tree is no leſs uſeful than the Leaves and the 
Bark. The Pulp that 1 the Seeds has an agreeable Acid 
Taſte, and is eaten for Pleaſure, as well as medicinally. The 
Arabs, who at Senegal are called Moors, carry this Fruit dried to the 
Countries adjoining to Morocco, from whence it is diſperſed all over 
Egypt. This is commonly given in peſtilential Fevers, ſpitting of 
Blood, Dyſentery, Bloody-Flux, &c. The Rind of the Fruit, and 
the Fruit itſelf, when it is ſpoiled, enables the Negroes to make an 
excellent Soap, by burning them and drawing a Lye from the Aſhes, 
which they boil up with Palm Oil that is beginning to grow rancid. 
The Baebab will not grow but ina very warm Country : It de- 
lights in a fandy, moiſt Soil. It is found in common only in 4/+i- 
ca, and principally in the Weſtern Parts of it. In Senegal it is very 
. Negroes make a very particular Uſe of the Trunks 
of ſuch of theſe Trees as are decayed ; for if the Roots are by an 
Accident wounded, the Free infallibly dies. The Trunks of the 
—_—_ rees the Negroes hollow out into burying Places for their 
Poets, Muſicians, and Buffoons. Perfons of theſe Characters they 
eſteem greatly while they live, ſuppoſing them to poſſeſs their ſupe- 
rior Talents by Sorcery, or a Commerce with Dzmons: But they 


regard their Bodies with a Kind of Horror when dead, and will not 
give them Burial in the uſual Manner, neither ſuffering them to be 

t into the Ground, nor thrown into the Sea, or any River, becauſe 
they imagine that the Water would not then nouriſh the Fiſh, nor 
the Earth produce its Fruits. The Bodies ſhut up in theſe Trunks 
become perfectly dry without rotting, and form a Kind of Mummits 


Sopbron. 
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Sophron. But I don't comprehend how, upon Grounds, Mr. 
* can ſuppoſe any of theſe Trees to be ſo old as the Deluge. 
orthy. One may form a Conjecture of this upon good Grounds, 
obſerving the Increaſe of its Bulk, in any Number of Years. 
he Baobab Tree, which we have. been {| peaking of, is known 
to arrive at the Height of five Feet, and to be from an Inch to an 
Inch and half Diameter the firſt Year ; at the End of ten Years, fif- I 
teen Feet high, and one Foot in Diameter ; and only twenty Feet 
high, and about a Foot and a half in Diameter, at the End of twenty 
Years ; becauſe Trees increaſe very faſt when young, and more 
ſlowly 2 they approach the ſtationary Magnitude of their full 
rowth. | : 2 
From theſe Obſervations, there is all the Reaſon in the World to | 


conclude that this Tree, which comes to ſo enormous a Size, thou 
it is ſo flow in its Growth, muſt continue many thouſand Years in 
rowing, and perhaps reach as far back as the Deluge ; ſo that, upon 
the whole, the Calibaſb Tree, or Baobab, may be conſidered as the 
moſt antient living Monument on the Earth. | | 
Sophia. I could never have thought there had been any ſuch won- 
derful Tree on the Earth. How little do we know of the Wonders | 
of the Creation, unleſs we-either travel into various Parts of the 
arth, or receive Informations from thoſe who have.——The P/al- 
miſt obſerves, that They wwho go down tothe Sea in Ships, that do Bu 
neſs in great Waters ; theſe ſee the Works of the LORD, and his Wanders 
in the Deep. So they that travel into different Parts of the World, 
ſee the various Wonders of GOD's creating Hand, and the Diſplay 
of his Wispom, Powter, and Goobp Ess. 
Worthy. Your Obſervation is very juſt, Sophia And now we are 
upon the Subject of Trees, I will mention ſome extraordinary ones 
that I have read of in different Authors, which are Proofs to what a 
Height the Force of Vegetation will ariſe. 
evenot, in his Travels in the Year 1656, tells us, that in the 
Iſland of Coos, which the Turks call Stranchio, and Lange, or Hola 
Longa, there is a Tree of ſuch a vaſt Extent, that it can eaſily cover 
two thouſand Men, and that the Branches of it are ſu — by ſe- 
veral Stone and wooden Pillars, there being under it ſeveral Barbers 
Shops, Coffee-Houſes, and ſuch-like, with many Benches to fit on. 
This Tree is like a Sycamore ; but the Fruit it bears is like a Cheſ- 
nut, and ſerves for tanning of Leather. >. tk _ * 
Dr. Phot, in his Hiſtory of Staffordſhire, ſays, that there was in the - 
Year 1686, an Apple-Tree within the Moat at the Parſonage-Houſe . 
at Leigh, in that June that ſpread about fifty- four Yards in Cir- a 
cumference ; which, allowing four ſquare Feet for a Man, would 
ſhelter five hundred Footmen under its Branches. 'This indeed is 
but ſmall in Compariſon of the Tree above-mentioned by Thevenot, 
rovided he was exact in the meaſuring of it, and obſerved the ſame 
roportion for the ſtanding of his Men ; but it is an amazing 
Growth for an Apple-Tree. 7 | 
A Pearmain, in New England, at a Foot from the Ground, mea- 
ſured ten Feet and four Inches round, and it bore one Year thirty- 
oe Buſhels. 
The Dimenſions likewiſe of the Viich-Eln, that 
Staſordſbire, are really wonderful: Of which Dr. 


at F jeld, in 
lot, in the aſore- 
ſaid 
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ſaid Hiſtory of that County, gives us the following Particulars: 
1. That it fell one hundred — twenty Feet, 'or forty Yards, in 
Length. 2. 'That the Stool, or Burt-Fnd, was five Yards and two 
Feet in Diameter, and ſeventeen Yards in Circumference. 3. That 
it was eight Yards and eighteen Inches, or twenty-five Feet and a 
half about; by Girth Meaſure, in the Middle. 4. That it con- 
tained one hundred Ton at Teaſt of neat Timber. = 

Jam told, that in the Canton of Bern, in Switzerland, there are 
ſome Fir-Tree: above ſeventy-fix Yards high. 

In Mr. J. Ray's Life, by Dr. Derham, Subliſhed by Geo. Scott, 
F. 8. we have the following r aragraph : ** Octobar 
<6", 


R 
14, 1669, (ſays he) we rode to ſee the famous F:r-Trees (ſome 
Miles and a half diſtant from 9 in a Village called are 
% ton, in Shropſhire, in the Land of Mr. Strimſba w. There are of 
«© the -} Frcs in N veer tall and ſtrait, without any 
«© 'Boughs till towards the Op The greateſt, which ſeems to be 
40 oe over of . 4 * by Meaſure 410 a Feet 
*and a half wund the Body, and they ſay ffty- u Yards high, 
« which-to me ſeemed not incredible.“ ; 

At Torwerth, (alias Tamworth) in Gloucgffenſhire, there is a C 
awt-Tree, which, in all Probability, is the oldeſt, if not the largeſt, 1n 
England, being fifty-two Feet round. This Tree is ſaid to have ſtood 
there ever ſince the Reign of King Srephen, in the Year 1150. 

Keyper, in his Travels, tells us, that there is a HaxzeETree.to-be 
Fen in Mr. H2fePs Garden, in the City 3 rangfart, of which their 
Annals make Mention above two hundred Years ago. The lower 
Part of its Trunk is ſeven Francfort Ells (one Ell being about two 
Feet three Inches) in Circumference : Its Height is equal to that of 
the Houſes near jt, and it ſtill bears Nuts every Year, tho? the Tree 
now begins to W. hut I think we muſt, now return to the 
Peruwvians ; of whole religious r I haye already given you 
an Account, and will now tell you of their Marriage ones. g 

In Regard to- their Marriages, the Inca uſed to aſſemble annually, 
or every two Years, at a certain Time, all the martipgeabie yoong 
Men and Maidens of his Family that were in Cie. The ſtat 

Age was * or twenty for the Maidens, and twenty-four for 
the Men; for they were never allowed to marry peut er, becauſe 
they thought twas fitting the Parties ſhould be of an Age requiſite 
for the well governing their Families; and affirmed, that it was 
mere Folly to diſpoſe of them ſooner in Marriage. ; | 
When the Marriage was arent upon, the Inca ſet himſelf in the 
Midſt of them, they all ſtanding one by the other. He then. called 
them by. their Names: After which, taking them by the Hand, he 
made them promiſe a mutual Faith ; . which being done, he gaye 
them into the Hands of their Parents. Then the new-married Cou- 
ple went to the Houſe of the Bridegroom's, Father; and the Wedding 
was ſolemnized for three or four Days, or more, according as the 
neareſt Relations judged proper ny + | 

Mhen the ca had thus married his. Relations, the next Day the 
Perſons appointed for that Purpoſe married, the. reft of the you 
Men, Sons to the Inhabitants of Caſco, according to the Divition © 
che ſeveral Diſtricts, called Higher.and Lower Cy/ca——The Rela- 
Lions furniſhed the Moveables and Utenſils of the. Houſe, 1 xa 
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bringing ſomething ; and this they performed very punctually among 

xn, x Joy and . made any Fees or other Ceremonies — 
their Weddings. | wa” © 

The Governors and Curacas were by their Office obliged to marry 

the young Men and Maidens of their Provinces in the fame Man- 

Thy were bound to aſſiſt in Perſon at thoſe Weddings, in 

Lords and Fathers of their Country. 


NET. 
ali 0 0 
We Widow never ſtirred out of her Houſe the firſt Year of her Wiz 


owhood, and feldom married again if he had no Children; and if 
had any, ſhe always. ſpent the Remainder of her Life in N 
ntinence, and never entered a ſecond Time into the Marriage State. 
The Corporation of every City was obliged to provide à Houſe 
| for the new - married Citizens, and the neareſt Relations to furniſh 
them with Moveables.—They did not allow the Inhabitants fone Pro- 
vince or City to marry with thoſe of another, but they were all obliged 
to m among themſelves, and with their own Relations, like the 
antient Tribes of Jarl: Which was done to prevent their Nations 
and Families from being blended and confounded with one another. 
They nevertheleſs excepted Siſters. 0 * 
All the Inhabitants of the ſame City, or of the ſame Province, 
called themſelves Relations, in Caſe they were of the ſame Nation, 
and ſpoke the ſame 2 : And People were not allowed to 
uit their Province or City, or to go from one Diſtrict to another. 
The Heir to the Crown uſed to Mane own Siſter ; but in Default 
of an own Sitter, he married that Woman of the Blood Royal who 
was neareſt related to him, whether ſhe was his half Sifter, his. 
Couſin, his Niece, or his Aunt ; and this Female Relation might in- 
herit the Crown, in Default of a Male Ive. . 
In Caſe the King's eldeſt Siſter brought him no Children, he mar- 


Tied his fecond or third Siſter, till ſuch Time as ſome were born to 


him. This Wife was called Cova; that is, Queen, or Em- 
— 1 Kings, befides their lawful Wife, ufually kept ſe- 
veral Miſtreſſes. 
The Iaca generally wore a Kind of Twiſt about his Head, called 
Laura, of about an Inch wide, and made almoſt in a ſquare Form, 
which went five or ſix Times round his Head, with a coloured Border 
that reached from one Temple to the other. His Habit was a Waiſt- 
coat that reached down to the Knee, called by the Natives Untu. 
Inſtead of a Cloak, he wore a Kind of Surtout called Yacola. He 
wore; by his Side, as it were in a Sling, a Kind of ſquare Purſe, tied 
to a Ts very neatly wrought, and about the Breadth of two Fin- 
17 bet Purſes, called Ch, were uſed only to hold Cuca, or 
— which. the Peruuiant generally chew. This Cocoa was not 
formerly ſo common as it has been of late; for none but the Incas 
were allowed to eat of it, their Relations and certain Curacas ex- 
ted, to whom the Iacas uſed to ſend yearly ſeveral Baſkets full, by 
C4 of Preſent, which was looked upon as a very great Favour. 


e Incas always made great Feaſts, and extraordi Rejoicings 
the Right of Eos | 


at the weaning of thewr eldeſt Children; becauſe 

niority, particularly of Males, was had in great Eſteem by the I- 
cas; and, after their Example, by all their Subjects: But few Re- 

joicings were made at the Birth bf their Daoghters, or younger Sons, 


hey weaned their Children at two Years old, and cut off the Hair 


which 
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which they had brought with them into. the World, never touching 
them till that Time ; nor did they, till then, give them any Name. 
When this Ceremony was to be performed, all the Relations met 
together ; and he who was choſen Godfather, firſt cut the Child's 
Hair with his Sciſſars, if we may give that Name to certain Razors 
made of Flint-Stone, which they employed for that Purpoſe. After 
the Godfather, the reſt cut off ſome of the Child's Hair in their 
Turn, according to their Age and Quality : Which done, they all 
agreed upan giving it a Name, and then offered it their ſeveral Gifts ; 
ſome giving Clothes, others Cattle, others Weapons of ſeveral Kinds, 
and others Gold and Silver Drinking-Veſſels ; which, however, were 
preſented to none but thoſe of the Royal Extraction; for the com- 
mon Sort of People were not allowed to uſe them, unleſs by a ſpecial 
Grant.——The Preſents being made, they all drank plentifully, 
and danced and ſung till Night.—This laſted for three or four Days, 
according to the Quality of the Child's Relations. 

They obſerved almoſt the ſame Ceremony at the weaning of the 
Heir to the Crown, and alſo cut off his Hair, if we except that this 
was a RoyalSolemnity, and that the High-Prieſt of the Sun was always 
choſen for his Godfather. On this Occaſion all the Caracat of the 
Kingdom aſſiſted perſonally, or by their Ambaſſadors, at the Solemnity, 
which held for twenty Days together, and made rich Preſents to the 
Prince, fuch as Gold, Silver, precious Stenes, and the moſt valuable 
Things of their reſpective Provinces. 

They were extremely careful not to bring up their Children too ten- 
derly, and this was generally obſerved from the King to the Beggar. 
The Moment the Child was born, it was waſhed with cold Water, and 
then wrapped up in Swaddling Clothes, which they repeated every 
Morning. Moreover, when the Mother was for fondling her Child in 
an extraordinary Manner, ſhe took Water in her Mouth, and 
ſpurted it all over its Body, the Crown of the Head excepted, which 
ſhe never touched. When theſe People were aſked why they did this, 
they anſwerd, that they did it to enure their Children to Cold and 
Toil, and to ſtrengthen their Limbs. They never ſwathed their 
Arms till they were upwards of three Months old, ſaying, that it 
would weaken them. Moreover, they — — kept them in 2 
Cradle, which is a Kind of Bench with four Feet, one of which is 
made ſhorter than the reſt, purpoſely that they may be rocked with 
the greater Eaſe. The Bed in which the Child lies, is a Kind of 
coarſe Net, in which the Babe is wrapped on both Sides of the 
Cradle, to prevent its falling out. Mothers never take their Chil- 
dren in their Arms, not even when they give them Suck; for which 
they give as a Reaſon, that they would always be for =o — them, 
were they to be uſed to it, and then it would be a difficult Matter to 
confine them to their Cradles: However, when they think proper 
to take them out of the Cradle, they make a Hole 1n the Ground, 
and ſet the Child upright in it Breaſt-high.——The greateſt Lady in 
the Empire brings up her Children herſelf and never gives them to 
another to nurſe, unleſs forced to it by ſome great Indiſpoſition; nor 
has ſhe any Commerce with her Huſband all the Time the ſuckles a 
Child, for Fear of ſpoiling her Milk: But it is now Time for 
me to take my Leave of you for the preſent. 2 
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CONVERSATION XX. 


WorTHY. SOPHRON. SOPHIA. 


Worthy 18 our laſt Converſation I told you how the Peruvian 
21 Women managed their Children when Infants —As 
their Children grew up, they ſtrengthened their Bodies by Labour and 
Exerciſe ; after which, they were put under the Direction of the 
Amautas, who were the Peruvian Philoſophers, or Doctors. Theſe 
Amautas regulated the Manners of their Youth, inſtructed them in 
the Ceremonies and Precepts of Religion, in the Laws of the Em- 
tre, and the Duty which Man owes to his Fellow Creatures. The 

inds of their Children were cultivated almoſt from their tender In- 
fancy. At ſix or ſeven Years of Age they always had ſome Employ- 
ment aſſigned them, which was always ſuited to their Years. In 
fine, the Care they took to ſhun Idleneſs and Indolence was ſuch, as 
might juſtly put Nations infinitely more knowing than themielves to 
the Bluſh. Nor were they leſs careful of flying from Luxury, full 
more dangerous than Idleneſs; the only Aim of which is to flatter 
the Senſes, and adminiſter Fuel to Vanity ; to awake in us a Senſe 
for Pleaſure, in Proportion as it decays in us, and which keeps the 
Spirits in a Hurry, even to the laſt Gaſp. ; 

The Amautas, or the Peruvian Philoſophers, made a Diſtinction 
between the Body and Soul of Man, aſcribing Immortality to the 
latter; but as for the former, they gave it no other Name than am. 
mated Earth. As Experience taught them that Animals grow, and 
are endued with Senſation, they therefore ſuppoſed them to be 11 
formed with a vegetative and ſenſitive Soul, but not with a reaſonab 
one. They were of Opinion, that there was another Life after this, 
which — be happy for the Good, but unhappy for the Wicked, 
in order to reward the former, and to puniſh the latter, d 

They divided the Univerſe into three Worlds : To the firſt, which 
was Heaven, they gave the Name of Hanan-Pacua, or the 
Hica WokrLD, where the Good receive the Recompence of their 
Virtues ; the ſecond, Hurix-Pacaa, or the Low Wong vo, becauie 
of Generation and Corruption; and the third, Vzu-Pacua, ſigni- 
fying the Center of the Earth, or IX ERROR WorLD, where the 


icked are to inhabit after this Life. They likewiſe gave the Name 


of Curayya-Huacin to this laſt World; that is, the Devinr's 
House : But they imagined that the Life to come was a corporeal 
one, pretty much like that which we paſs upon Earth ; and made 
Repoſe of the Hin WorLD to conſiſt in leading a Life of Tran- 
aillity, free from all Cares and Anxieties : But then, on the other 
ide, they affirmed that the LowWwRR WorLD, which we call HL, 
was filled with thoſe Diſeaſes and Evils which afflict Mankind here 
on Earth, without once enjoying the leaſt Interval of Repoſe or 
Contentment. 
To this we may add, that they did not rank the ſenſual Pleaſures, 
nor the Vices with which the Soul is ſullied, among the Pleaſures 


of the next Life; but that they made all Happineſs to conſiſt in the 
: O o Tranquillity 
9 
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Tranquillity of both Soul and Body, which they placed in a State 
wholly unruffled with Cares and Troubles. * i 

The Peruvians were very careful of the Pairings of their Nails, 
and the Combings of their Hair, or that which they cut off. Theſe 
they laid in the Crevices or Holes of Walls.—If any of theſe Ex- 
creſcences happened at any Time to fall to the Ground, and were 
found by any one, he always took them up, and laid them where 
they were before. : 

his ſuperſtitious Cuſtom aroſe from a Notion they entertained, 
that all that are born here below are to live again in this World, and 
that the Souls will come out of their Graves with every Thing that 
belonged to their Bodies. In order therefore that they may not be 
put to a great deal of Trouble in hunting after their Nails and Hair 
in the prodigious Crowd and Confuſion of that Day, they depoſite 
— together, in order that they may be able to find them imme- 

ately. 

When the Spaniards opened the Graves of their a. * or great 

Lords, and ſcattered the Bones they found in them up and down, the 
> Peruvians beſought them not to act in that Manner, that they might 
not prevent their finding them at the Day of Reſurrection. 

The Peruvians embalmed their dead Bodies in ſuch a Manner, as 
not only preſerved them from Rottenneſs and Corruption, but alſo 
made them — prodigtouſly hard and callous. They ufed to em- 
balm the Bodies of their Incas in this Manner. 

Whenever the Inca, or = — Man of the Empire, hap- 

ned to die, his Wives and Domeſtics uſed to offer to be put to 

eath, in order to attend upon him in the other World; and there 
was ſometimes ſuch a Crowd of them, that they were frequently 
obliged to diſmiſs Part of them. We may probably ſuppoſe that 
the Prieſts hit upon ſome * — Motive to engage them to devote 
themſelves to Death in this Manner, otherwiſe it would be impoſſible 
for us to imagine that Women ſhould be fo extravagantly fond as to 
diſpute who ſhould have the Pleaſure of being buried with their 
Huſband, or that their great Men could have been able to procure 
one ſingle Domeſtic todo ſo.——They carried the Body tothe Place 
of Interment on a Kind of Throne, ſupported by a Kind of Litter, 
which was followed 4 the Wives an omeſtics of the Deceaſed, 
with Proviſions neceſſary for their Support in the ne&t Life. 
During the Proceſſion, one of the neareſt Relations of the De- 
ceaſed uſed to ſhoot ſome Victuals into his Mouth through a Tube, 
being perſuaded that it would be impoſſible for him to undergo the 
Fatigues of that Journey without ſome ſuch Suſtenance. A wooden 
Statue, repreſenting the Deceaſed, was placed over his Grave. The 
r was there repreſented with his Work, and the Soldier with 

s Arms. 

After they had embalmed the Bodies of the Incas, they ſet them 
before the Figure of the Sun in the Temple of Caſco, and there of- 
3 1 to them, as to Divine Powers who were the Children 
of the Sun. | | | 

The firſt Month after the Inca's Deceaſe was ſpent in Tears: The 
Citizens wept all Day long, and gave the higheſt Teſtimonies of 
Sorrow. The People of the ſeveral Diſtrifts of Cu/co uſed to aſſem- 
ble together, and carried the Trophies, the Banners, the gr 

the 
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the Clothes of the Inca, and all Things that were to be buried with 
him, by Way of honouring his Obſequies. Their Complaints and 
Wailings were intermixed with a Recital of the Victories the Inca 
— gained, his remarkable Atchievements, and the Grants he had 
made. | 

The firſt Month of Mourning being expired, they renewed it ev 
Fortnight, during the firſt Year. In fine, they concluded it with 
imaginable Solemnity, and the deepeſt Lamentations; for which 
Purpoſe they had certain hired Mourners, who uſed to fing the Vir- 
tues and Atchievements of the Deceaſed in a melancholy Tone. In 
this Manner all the Inhabitants of C#/co uſed to mourn. 

The ſame Cuſtom was obſerved in all the other Provinces of the 

mpire, every great Man giving the higheſt Teſtimonies of his Sor- 
row for the Death of his Sovereign. 

Theſe are all the Ceremonies and Opinions of the Peruwians worth 
mentioning : And I think I have now acquainted you with the Man- 
ners, Cuſtoms, and Notions, of all the moft noted People of both 
North and South America, the Weſtern Quarter of the World ; or, as 
it is frequently called, the New WorLD, on Account of its being, 
till of late, wholly unknown to the reſt of the World. 4 

Sophron. Both myſelf and Siſter, Sir, are obliged to you for this 
uſeful and agreeable Information ; which gives us, as 1t were, the 
Knowledge of ſo many People of the Earth ; whereby we ſee what 
different Sentiments in our own Species will ariſe, according to the 
different Inſtructions they imbibe, the Circumſtances they live under, 
and the Advantages they have of Improvement in Knowledge : And 
are made more ſenſible of the invaluable Bleſſing we enjoy, in being 
born under ſuch happy Circumſtances of improving in Knowledge, 
and coming to Truth, as we in this Land are. 

Sophia. [ think, Mr. Worthy, I have heard that the Country of 
Peru produces Gold and Silver, and Emeralds; and you will not 
wonder that one of my Sex ſhould have a Curioſity to know ſome- 
thing about theſe precious Things. : 

Worthy. Notwithſtanding you ſpeak, Sophia, with ſuch ſeeming 
Eſtimation of Gold and Silver, and Jewels, I am perſuaded that you 
think Wispou Getter than RuBIES; that her Fruit is better than 
GoLD, and her. Revenues than FINE SILVER. However, I will fa- 
tisfy your Curioſity, in giving you an Account of the Gold and 
Silver of Peru; and you will find that the Eſtimation which 
Gold is held in through the World, is not merely fanciful, but 
that it has very peculiar Properties, which ſeem to give it a real Pre- 
ference; ſome or other of which have in all Probability been the 
Occaſion of its being in ſuch Eſtimation amongſt almoſt all the Na- 
tions of the Earth: For beſides its Colour and Beauty being of ſo 
great Durability, being injured neither by Air nor Moiſture, nor by 
any Kind of Exhalations that uſually float in the Atmoſphere, and 
its being leſs ſuſceptible of Tarniſh or Diſcolouration than any other 
metallic Body, it is alſo the heavieſt of all Bodies; there being no 
Body, whoſe Gravity is to that of Gold, more than as four- 
teen to nineteen. Its ſecond Character is, that of all known Bo- 
dies it is the moſt ductile and malleable, and of all Bodies its Parts 
have the greateſt Degree of Attraction; that is, they cohere with the 


greateſt Farce, Our Gold-beaters and Wire-drawers furniſh us with a 
: O O 2 Proof 
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Proof of this Property : They every Day reduce Gold into Leaves, 
or Lamellz, inconceivably thin; yet without leaving the leaſt Aper- 
_ or 1 viſible to the belt Microſcope, or even previous to 
. the Light. 

A — Grain of Gold, M. Reaumur (who made the Experiment 
himfelf) found, is extended even in the common Gold Leaf uſed 
in moſt of our Gildings, into thirty-ſix and a half ſquare Inches; 
and an Ounce of Gold, which, in Form of a Cube, is not half an 
Inch either high, broad, or long, is beat under the Hammer 1nto a 
Surface of one hundred and forty-fix and a half ſquare Feet. But 
the Diſtention of Gold under the Hammer (how conſiderable foever) 
is nothing to that it undergoes in the Drawing-Iron. There are 
Gold Leaves, in fome Parts, icarce the three hundred and fixty thou- 
ſandth Part of an Inch thick; but the three hundred and ſixty thou- 
fandth Part of an Inch is a prodigious Thickneſs, in Compariſon of 
that of the Gold ſpun on Silk in our Gold Thread; for in this Way 
Gold may be fo extended as to make Leaves or Plates of not above 
the thirteenth or fourteenth millionth Part of an Inch in "Thickneſs. 

 Sophron. This is prodigious indeed, Mr. }orthy ! and was any one 
elſe to tell it me, I ſhould doubt their Veracity. : 

Wrthy. To conceive indeed this prodigious Puctility, it is neceſ- 
fary to have ſome Idea of the Manner wherein the Wire-drawers 

roceed. The Wire, and Thread we commonly call Gold-Thread, 
28 which, every Body knows, is only Silver Wire gilt, or covered 
over with Gold, is drawn from a large Ingot of Silver, uſually about 
thirty Pounds Weight. This they round into a Cylinder, or Roll, 
about an Inch and a half in Diameter, and twenty-two Inches long, 
and cover it with the Leaves prepared by the Gold- beater, laying one 
over another, till the Cover is a good deal thicker than that in our 
ordinary Gilding; and yet, even then, it is very thin; as will be 
eaſily conceived from the Quantity of Gold that goes to gild the 
thirty Pounds of Silver: 'T'wo Ounces, ordinarily, do the Buſineſs; 
and, frequently, little more than one. In Effect, the full Thickneſs 
of the Gold, on the Ingot, rarely exceeds the four hundredth, or five 
hundredth Part ; and, ſometimes, not the one thouſandth Part of an 
Inch. The Ingot is then ſucceſſively drawn through the Heles of 
ſeveral Irons, each ſmaller than the other, till it be as fine, or finer, 
than a Hair. Every new Hole leſſens its Diameter, but it gains in 
Length what it loſes in "Thickneſs ; and, of Conſequence, increaſes 
in Surface: Yet the Gold Kill covers it: It follows the Silver in all 
its Extenfion, and never leaves the minuteſt Part bare, not even to 
the Microſcope. Yet, how inconceivably muſt it be attenuated 
while the Ingot is drawn into a Thread, whoſe Diameter 1s nine 
thouſand Times leſs than that of the Ingot ! 

M. Reaumur, by exact weighing, and rigorous Calculation, found, 
that one Ounce of the Thread was three thouſand two hundred and 
thirty-two Feet long; and the whole Ingot made one Million one 
hundred and ſixty-three thouſand five hundred and twenty Feet, Pa- 
ris Meaſure, or ninety-fix French Leagues; equal to one Million two 
hundred and fixty-four thouſand four hundred Engliſb Feet, or two 
hundred and forty Engliſb Miles. 
But the Ingot is not yet got to its full Length. The greateſt Part 
of our Gold Thread is ſpun, or wound on Silk; and, before Bay 
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fpin it, they flat it, by paſſing it between two Rolls, or Wheels of 
exceedingly well poliſhed Steel; which Wheels, in flatting it, 
lengthen 1t by above one ſeventh. So that our two hundred and 
forty Miles are now got to two hundred and ſeventy-four. The 
Breadth, now, of theſe Laminæ, or Plates, M. Reaumur finds, is only 
one 8th of a Line, or one 96th of an Inch; and their Thickneſs one 
$0736 But the Gold, thus exceedingly extended, how thin muſt it 
be! From M. Reaumur's Calculus, it is found to be the one hun- 
dred and ſeventy-five thouſandth Part of a Line, or the two mil- 
lienth one hundred thoufandth Part of an Inch. But he adds, that 
this ſuppoſes the Thickneſs of the Gold every where equal, which is 
no Ways probable; for, in beating the Gold Leaves, whatever 
Care they can beſtow, it is impoſſible to extend them ——_— | 

M. Reaumur, computing what the Thickneſs of the Gold muſt be 
where thinneſt, finds it only the three millionth one hundred and 
fifty thouſandth Part of an Inch. Yet this is not the utmoſt Ducti- 
lity of Gold: For, inftead of two Ounces of Gold to the Ingot, 
which we have here computed upon, a _—_ one might have been 
uſed ; and, then, the Thickneſs of the Gold, in the thinneſt Places, 
ap only be the fix millionth three hundred thouſandth Part of an 
Inch. 

And yet, as thin as the Plates are, they might be made twice as 
thin, = ſtill be gilt. By only preſſing them more between the Flat- 
ter's Wheels, they are extended to double the Breadth, and propor- 
tionably in Length. So that their Thickneſs, at laſt, will be re- 
duced to one thirteenth, or fourteenth millionth Part of an Inch. 

Vet, with this amazing Thinneſs of the Gold, it is ſtill a perfect 
Cover for the Silver. The beſt Eye, or even the beſt Micreſcope, 
cannot diſcover the leaſt Chaſm, or Diſcontinuity. There is not an 
Aperture to admit Alcohol of Wine, the ſubtileſt Fluid in Nature, 
or even Light itſelf. 

This Tenacity, or coheſive Force of Gold, depends altogether on 
its being free from Sulphur: For mix but a ſingle Grain of common 
Sulphur with one thouſand Times the Weight of Gold, and the 
Maſs ceaſes to be malleable. : 

The third Character of Gold, is its Fixedneſs in the Fire: In 
which it exceeds all other Bodies. This Property ſeems to reſult 
from the Homogeneity and Equality of its Parts, which equally aid 
and ſupport each other, and have equal Pores, or Interſtices, through 
which the fiery Corpuſcles find an eafy Paſſage.——After laying a 
Quantity of Gold two Months in the intenſeſt Heat imaginable, it 
is taken out without any ſenſible Diminution of Weight. | 

I muſt add, however, that in the Foci of the large Burning- 
Glaſſes of Meſſ. T/chirnhau/en and Vilette, even Gold itſelf volati- 
lizes and evaporates. After this Manner, we are told from the Royal 
Academy at Paris, a Quantity of pure Gold was vitrified ; being 
firſt fuſed into a Sort of Calx, which emitted Fumes, and loſt of its 
Weight. But the fame Calx, fuſed again with a Quantity of Greaſe, 
was reſtored into Gold. | 

Its fourth Character is, not to be diſſoluble by any known Men- 
ftruum in Nature —_ Aqua Regia, and Mercury. 

The Baſis of Aqua Regia is Sea Salt, which is the only Salt we 


know of that has any Effect on Gold. But this Salt has its Effect 
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in what Form or Manner ſoever applied, whether as a Fluid, or a 
Solid; in Subſtance, or in Spirit. 

The ſeventh Character is, that it readily and ſpontaneouſly, as by 
ſome magnetic Virtue, attracts and abſorbs Mercury. As ſoon as 
the Mercury enters the Gold, the Metal becdmes ſoft, like a Paſte. 

The eighth Character is, that it withſtands the Violence both of 
Lead and Antimony ; that is, being infuſed in the Coppel alon 
with either of thoſe Matters, it does not diſſipate and fly off wi 
them in Fume, but remains fixed and unchanged. 

All other Metals, except Gold and Silver, melted with Lead, pe- 
Tiſh with it, and evaporate by Fire ; and in Antimony, all other Me- 
tals, except Gold, even Silver itſelf, undergo the ſame Fate. Thus, 
if a Maſs conſiſting of Gold, Silver, Stones, Copper, &c. be fuſed 
together with Antimony, the ſeveral Matters become ſeparated, and 
all but the Gold riſes to the Surface in Form of a Scoria, and is blown 
off with BeHows; but the Gold remains behind, much purified, as 
having loſt all its heterogeneous Parts along with the other Metals. 
And hence Antimony is uſed as the Teſt of Gold. 

The ninth Character is, that of all Bodies it is the ſimpleſt —By 
fmple we here mean, that whoſe minuteſt Part has all the phyfical 
Properties of the whole Maſs. Thus, if a Grain of Gold be diſ- 
ſolved in Aqua Regia, and a ſingle Drop of the Solution be taken, a 
Quantity of Gold may be ſeparated therefrom, which ſhall only be 
the millionth Part of the Grain, and yet ſhall have all the Charac- 
ters of Gold. Or, if you fuſe a Grain of Gold with a large Maſs 
of Silver, and mix the two together, ſo that the Gold becomes 
equally diffuſed through the whole Maſs, you will have in every Par- 
ticle of the Maſs a Particle of perfect Gold. Accordingly, diſſolve 
any Part of the Mixture in Aqua Fortis, and a Quantity of Gold 
will precipitate to the Bottom, — the ſame Proportion to the 
Grain that the Part diſſolved did to the whole Maſs. ; 

All the known Parts of the Earth afford this precious Metal ; 
though with a deal of Difference, in Point of Purity and Abun- 
dance : yoo ſo fertile in other Reſpects, comes ſhort of all other 

uarters in Gold. America furniſhes the moſt, and particularly the 
Mines of Peru and Chili. That of Al is eſteemed the fineſt, par- 
ticularly that of Menaricabo in the Eaſt- Indies: Though the Spa- 
ziards aſſure us that they get Gold out of ſome of their Peruwiar 
Mines, twenty-three Carats fine before it be purified. 

Glauber, an eminent Chemiſt, aſſerts, that there is not any Sand, or 
Stone, but Gold may be procured from, Lime-Stone only excepted. 
The Misfortune is, that the Expence of ſeparating it much ſur- 
mounts the Profits. 

Gold is chiefly found in Mines; though there is ſome alſo found 


in the Sand and Mud of Rivers and Torrents, particularly in Gui- 
ea. I his laſt is in Form of a fine Duſt, and is called Go/d-Duf. 


Glauber tells us, that there is a third Sort of Gold, ſcarce found 
any where but in the Drains of the Mountains of Chili, which they 
ſeparate from the Earth by waſhing; whence the Places where it 1s 
found, or ſeparated, are called Lawadero's. | 

This Earth is uſually reddiſh, and very fine: At about fix Feet 
deep it is mixed with Grains of large Duſt ; and from hence com- 


mences the Stratum, or Bed of Gold. Between are Banks « 8 
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bluiſh Stone, mixed with yellow Threads ; which yet are not Gold, 
but only Pyrites, or Marcaſite of Gold. 

When they have diſcovered any of this Earth, they endeavour to 
bring Rivulets to it, (which in thoſe Mountains are very common} 
in order, by Force thereof, to tear off the upper Earth, and lay the 
golden Stratum bare. This they forward by looſening it, and dig- 
ging with Spades, c. As ſoon as the golden Earth is uncovered, 
they turn off the Water, and dig up the Soil by Force of Arm; and 
loading it on Mules, carry it to the Lavadero's, that it, a Sort of 
Baſons of Water, where the Earth undergoing divers repeated Lo- 
tions, in different Waters, the earthy and impure Part is all ſepa- 
rated and carried off by the Stream, and the Gold left at Bottom. 

Theſe Lavadero's, or Baſons, are made ſomewhat in the Manner 
of a Smith's Bellows, into which a little Rivulet of Water runs with 
a great deal of Rapidity. Sometimes large Pieces of Gold are 
found in thefe Lavadero's, which uſually turn to very great Profit 
when there is no Want of Water ; the Expences of getting Gold 
this Way being but trifling, compared with thoſe accruing 1n the 
common Method, by Machines, Fire, and Quickſilver. 

The richeſt of theſe Lavadero's is that of de IEHancia del Rey, 
twelve Leagues from the Conception, a Port of the South Sea. Bu- 
ringia, and ſome other Places along the Rhine, are the only Places 
in Europe, where Gold is got in this Manner. 

The Gold of Mines is of two Kinds; the one in ſmall Pieces, or 
Grains, of various Forms and Weights, Of this Sort, among the 
Specimens ſent by Columbus into Spain, to let them ſee the Richneſs 
of his Diſcovery, there were ſome cf eighteen Ounces Weight; and 
the Relations of thoſe Days aſſure us, that in the Year 1502 there 
were others found of thirty-two Pounds Weight. 

The other Kind of Gold is found bedded in Maſſes of Stone of 
different Colours, which lie uſually one hundred and fifty, or one 
hundred and ſixty Fathom deep. Along with the Gold they uſually 
contain ſome other Mineral Matter, as Antimony, Vatriol, Sulphur, 
Copper, or Silver ; particularly the laſt, without ſome Share of which 
it 15 ſcarce ever found. 

There is no peculiar Stone in which Gold is immerſed, but it is 
met with indiſcriminately in ſeveral Kinds, ſome ſofter, ſome harder, 
and even in Earths. The richeſt Maſfles are uſually a whitiſh, but 
opake Stone, which is a debaſed Cryſtal, containing a great deal of 
white Earth, often tinged likewiſe with Black, and ſometimes with 
other Colours. In this Stone the Gold lies in a great Variety of Fi- 
gures, ſometimes like ſmall Branches, at other Times interwoven 
in narrower or broader Veins, or in little flat Spangles, intermixed 
with Specks of Black. But, beſides this Sort, there are many coarſer 
Stones in the Mines of Peru, which contain conſiderable Quantities 
of Gold, viſible in large or ſmall Spots; and theſe are of all Co- 
lours, but generally white or reddiſh. In theſe Stones the Gold is 
commonly in ſmall Spangles. 

In order to ſeparate the Gold, when dug out of the Mines, they 
firſt break the metalline Stone or Ore with Iron Mallets, and then 
carry it to the Mills, where it is ground to a very fine Powder, which 
is afterwards paſſed through ſeveral Braſs-Wire Sieves, as fine as any 
we have made cf Silk. I be Powder thus prepared is laid * — 

g roug Ss. 
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Troughs, with a prodigious Quantity of Mercury and Water, where 
It is worked together, and there left to ſaturate in the Sun and Air 
for eight and forty Hours. During this Time the Mercury unbibes 
all the Gold, without cohering with the coarſer Earth, or Sand, 
which, n inclining the Trough, is eaſily waſhed away with the 
Water. The Maſs which remains now concreted at the Bottom 1s 
nothing but Gold, Mercury, and ſome fine Earth, which laſt they 
diſengage from the Maſs by repeated Affuſions of hot Water, and 
the Mercury they ſeparate by Diſtillation in large Alembicks. The 
Gold in this State, though not yet perfectly pure, is called Virgin 
Gold, as well as that found in the Sand of Rivers, or that in Grains 
in the Mines, in Regard none of them have paſſed the Fire. After 
this they uſually fuſe it in Crucibles, and caſt it into Plates or Ingots. 

The next Metal to Gold in Value is Silver, and of this the Mines 
of Peru, and ſome other Parts of America, afford the greateſt Quan- 
tities of any in the World. This Metal, as well as Gold, is found 
native more frequently than in a State of Ore ; what are commonly 
called Si{ver-Ores being no other than Stones of various Kinds, in 
which are bedded large Quantities of native Silver. Sometunes it 
is alſo contained in the ſofter Foſſils, as Earths ; and ſometimes it is 
found looſe among Strata of Sand. That which is lodged in Stone 
is uſually diſpoſed in flat Maſſes, variouſly ſtreaked, ridged, and of- 
ten reſembling Silver-Lace ; that in Eaiths is frequently branched, 
and that among Sand in {mall roundiſh or oblong Granules. | 
The Veins of Silver, of what Quality ſoever, are. uſually richer in 
the Middle than towards the Extremities ; but the richeſt Places are 
thoſe where the Veins interſect. 

The moſt celebrated Mines of Peru are thoſe of Por, which have 
now been opened above two hundred Years, and yet continue to be 
wrought with equal Advantage as when firſt diſcovered ; only with 
this Difference, that the Veins, which were then almoſt on the Sur- 
face of the Mountain, are now ſunk to prodigious Depths, ſome of 
the Pits or Wells being two hundred Fathoms deep, and yet (which 
is very remarkable) not incommoded with Water. What renders 
the working of the Mines exceeding dangerous, are the Exhalations 
ariſing from them, which are even felt on the Outſide, and affect Ani- 
mals that graze in the Neighbourhood ; but within they ſtupify the 
Miners, none of whom can bear ſo poiſonous an Air above a Day to- 
gether. Sometimes it is ſo fatal as to kill on the Spot, and oblige 
them to ſtop up the Veins from whence it exhales. The Mines 
of Potofi are much the leait ſubje& to theſe Vapours ; and yet with- 
out the Herb Paraguay, the Infuſion whereof is drank by the Miners 
as we do Tea, theſe Mines muſt ſoon be abandoned. Some Millions 
of Indian: have periſhed in them, and prodigious Numbers continue 
to be deſtroyed yearly. : 

It is ſaid that the Mines of Pot were accidentally diſcovered by 
a Native who purſuing his Game up the Mountain, and being like 
to fall, laid hold of a Shrub that grew upon a Vein of Silver to ſave 
himſelf, and happening to pul it up by the Roots, he ſpied the pre- 
cious Metal underneath. But I muſt now take my Leave, in 
order to prepare for the Excurſion which I have promiſed to make 


with you, Sephron, to the Sea To- morrow. 


Yan ag 


CON VER» 
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CONVERSATION XX. 


WorTuy. Sofxxon: 


WII see does this Sight of the Sea, which 
2 T you be, much longed fore anſwer your 
ons! 


Sophron, More than ſo, I aſſure you, Sir; for it is beyond all I 

ad conceived What a vaſt Expanſe of Waters ! How Almighty 
muſt be the Hand that formed this capacious Bed for them | 

Warthy. You may add, Sophron, And that hath ſet Bounds to the 
raging Billows ; that hath ſaid to the tempeſtuous Sea, Hitherio ſhalt 
thou come, and no further; and here ſhall thy proud Wawes be — — 
The Sea, though often in ſuch a raging Agitation that one would ex- 
pect nothing leſs than that it ſhould deluge the Earth, yet is kept ſo 
under Reſtraint by the Bounds that hath been ſet to it at firſt by the 
ALmicaTtY CREATOR, that it ſcarce ever incroaches n the 
Shore above ſeven Feet beyond the uſual Water-Mark. w tu- 
multuous ſoever the Waves may appear, the Inſtant they come near 
the Shore, GOD”s Prohibition keeps them in Awe, and ſtops their 
Progreſs : He (as one of his Prophets ſpeaks) hath placed the Sand 
for the Bound of the Sea, by a perpetual Decree, that it cannot paſs it 3 
and theugh the Wawes thereof toſs themſekves,. yet they cannot prevail ; 
though they roar, yet can they not paſs over it —Some irreſiſtible Im- 

oſition puts a Stop to their Progreſs; for though in ſome Places the 
Sea is bounded by ſuch lofty Rocks, that it is no Wonder it cannot 
paſs over them, yet in others the Sea comes rolling in upon a low le- 
vel Shore, where there appears nothing to ſtop it; but yet its poo, 
Waves, as ſoon as ever they come to the Shore, retire back, as i 
they were afraid of tranſgreſſing the Bounds which GO hath ſet to 
them. The light Sand, which (as one of his Prophets ſays) He barb 
placed for @ Bound to the See, proves as effectual as a Wall of Braſs. 
The more we conſider the Sea, the more we muſt be ſtruck with 
Reverence of the Max ER and Governor of it, and feel the Force 
of what he ſays by the Prophet IEREUuIAH: Fear ye not me faith 
the LORD : . not tremble at my Preſence, which bave placed the 
Sand for the Bound of the Sea ? | 

Sophron. May one not aſk, Where are the Springs or Store- Houſes 


which ſupply ſuch an Immenſity of Waters? But, as GOD ſays to 


Jos, Who hath entered into the Springs of the Sea ? or, Who hath 
walked into the Search of the Depth? 4 | 
ou: What are the hidden Sources, or Store-Houſes of the 
Sea, is alone known to Him who formed it: Who ſaid, Let the Va- 
ters under the Heaven Ac 22 together unto one Place, and it was /0< 
Or, as the Ps aLm1sT deſcribes it, The Waters flood above the Moun- 
tains. At thy Rebuke they fled; at the Voice of thy Thunder they haſted 
away unto the Place which thou haſt founded for them,——But this we 
know, that the Rivers are continually diſcharging their Waters into 
the Sea, which muſt at leaſt afford it ſome Supply of Water. | 


P P Sopbren. 
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Sepbron. One would imagine that this perpetual Increaſe to its 
Waters, ſhould make it overflow its Bounds, and deluge the Earth. 

Worthy. This Imagination, Sephron, will appear to be groundleſs, 
if thoſe perpetual Circulations, which the IN FI ITE Wisbom of 
the ALMIGHTY CREATOR has eſtabliſhed in the World, are con- 
ſidered. The Rivers, it is true, diſcharge themſelves into the Sea; 
but, from the Surtace of the Ocean, are exhaled the Vapours that 
form the ſwelling Clouds ; which 2 themſelves in Showers 
upon the Earth, and penetrating into the Hills, ſupply the Springs; 
which are gradually augmented, and become Rivers, which feed in 
Return the waſting Ocean. So that, as SoLowoN obſerves, though 
all the Rivers run into the Sea, yet the Sea is not full; unto the Place 


from whence the | Rivers come, thither they return again. The like 


Circulation of Fluids, is obſerved by Anatomiſts in the Body of every 
hving Creature. The whole Maſs of Blood is inceſſantly flowing 


thro various Channels, diſtributing the proper alimental Juices to 


every Part, and returning back again to the Heart from whence it came. 
The Soil of the Earth is conſtantly expending its Richneſs in the 
Growth of every Plant, and the Harveſts which it annually affords, 

t is not exhauſted ; becauſe the Tribute which it pays it receives 
— by an endleſs Circulation of the nutritious Particles, —All 
theſe apparent Revolutions in Nature, lead us to. apprehend a firſt 
Mover and a — Cauſe, whoſe Wiſdom hath elablited then, 
and probably any others not diſcoverable by us; in which Things 
move in an imperceptible Maze of Changes, till they return to their 
former Situation, and begin again their appointed Courſes. 

How foon would the Earth be Braſs, if it were not for the Waters 
of the Sea? In vain with its gaping Jaws would it call upon the 
Heavens to diſtil a neceſſary Humidity. Thoſe floating Watering- 
Pots, the Clouds, would ſoon be exhauſted, if not ſupplied from this 
great Reſervoir ; unlefs COD called for the Waters of the Sea, and 
_- them forth upon the Face of the Earth, Amos v. $8.---Under the 

irection of his Providence, and according to the Laws of Nature, 
the Sun-Beams attract, and the Ocean readily yields from its Stores. 

The watery Exhalations are rarefied into innumerable fine Bubbles 
ſpecifically lighter than the Air, and by this Means they naturally 
aſcend with Eaſe, leaving their Salts behind them. The Clouds are 
formed, wafted. Abroad, diftilled gently in infenfible Dews, or 
ro forth in plentiful Showers. Thus alſo Fountains are formed, 

reak forth into Streams, and are ſwelled into Rivers, till at length 
they fall into the Ocean again, and make a grateful Return of Bene- 
fits receive. * | 

Sophron. But ſurely, Sir, the Quantity of Water which is con- 
tained in the Vapours ariſing from the Sea, and which falls down 


again in Rain on the Earth, can never be equal to the Quantity of 


Water which the Rivers are every Minute pouring into it. 

. Worthy. Yes, indeed it is, and a great deal more. Some very judi- 
cious Perſons have been at the Pains to make an exact Computation 
of the Inches of Water that might fall upon the Earth in one Year, 
This Experiment they made by placing a Veſſel, at a proper Diſ- 
tance from any Building or Eminence, to receive the Rain ; and they 
ebſerved for feveral Years together, after every Shower, the Height 


of the Water in the Veſſel? Then by adding together the ſeveral 


Heights 


f 
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Heights of all the Water that fell in one Year, they found the 
Amount of all the Sums, at Paris, Liſie, London, Zuric, and Amfter-, 
dam, to be ſometimes nineteen Inches, ſometimes twenty, or one and 
twenty, ſeldom more, and ſeldom leſs, 9 [[[ very dry Years ; ſo 
that we may fix the Height of all the Rain-Water that falls upon the 
Earth in one Year at about twenty Inches, taking this for a common 
Standard, or Medium betwixt more and leſs. R 

Sophren. But ſurely, Sir, if all the Water that runs in the Rivers 
of England, in one Year's Time, ſhould deſcend in Rain upon the 
Surface of the whole Kingdom, it would overflow it to above the 
Height of twenty Inches. | | 

orthy. No; it would not indeed; but, on the contrary, be vaſtl 

ſhort of it. Some ingenious Perſons in France caſt up how muc 
Rain-Water would upon an Extent of Ground ſixty Leagues 
long and fifty broad, from the Source of the River Seine to within 
ſome few Leagues of Paris, including thoſe Lands which are watered 
by the Rivers Armen/on, Jonne Loin, Aube, Marne, and ſome others 
that ſend their tributary Supplies into the Boſom of the Seine; and 
they found that the Sum Total of all the Rains that would fall in 
one Year upon that Extent of Land, allowing only fifteen Inches 
Height, would amount to Seven Hundred and Fourteen Thouſand: 
One Hundred and Fifty Millions of Cubick Feet. | 

After having computed the Quantity of Rain that is to ſupply the 
Seine with Water, their next Buſineſs was to meaſure the Water of 
the Seine itſelf, in order to come at the Exceſs of the one above the 
other; and for this Purpoſe Mr. Mariotte made Choice of the Pont- 
Ryyal, or Reyal-Bridge, through which, at oy given Time, a cer- 
tai Quantity of this Rain-Water muſt paſs ; he then ſet himſelf to 
find out how much Water ran under the Arches of this Bridge in a 
Minute; the Breadth of the Seine before the Louvre is four hundred 
Feet, the mean Depth of it five Feet; I ſay, the mean Depth, be- 
cauſe it is more than five Feet deep towards the Middle, and leſs to- 
wards the Sides; now four hundred multiplied by five, give two 
Thouſand, The Method he took to find out how far theſe two 
Thouſand Feet of Water travelled in one Minute, or the ſixtieth 
Part of an Hour, was by caſting a Stick into the River, and then 
making an Eſtimate of the Velocity of the Water, by the progreflive 
Motion of the Stick that floated down with it ; hence he found, that 
the Water when high, and the Current ſtrong, did viſibly travel 
from the Arches over two hundred and fifty Feet of Ground in one 
Minute; but as it moves ſlower near the Middle than at the Surface, 
and much flower ſtill at the Bottom, where its Motion is retarded by 
the Friction of the Earth; and whereas when the Water is very low, 
it travels very little more than one hundred Feet in a Minute, even 
at the Surface, and conſequently not ſo far near the Bottom; we will 
therefore ſuppoſe its mean Velocity, inſtead of two hundred and fifty 
Feet, to be no more than one hundred Feet in a Minute: It will fol- 
low then that the two Thouſand Cubick Feet of Water, which are 
at any given Time under the Arches of the Pont-Royal, will in one 
Minute's Time have paſſed beyond it one hundred Feet, being ſuc- 
ceeded by as many Times two Thouſand Feet of Water as they have 
travelled over Feet of Ground in that Time, 

Sophron. This is evident. 

P p 2 Warthy, 
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Worthy. We _— them now, as I ſaid before, to have travelled 
over one hundred Feet of Ground. 

Sophron. Very good; then there will have paſſed through the 
Bridge, in one Minute's e, a hundred Times two Thouſand Cu- 
bick Feet of Water, : 

#orthy. Multiply then two hundred Thouſand Cubick Feet of 
Water by ſixty, the Number of Minutes in an Hour, and the Pro- 
duct will be twelve Millions; which being again multiplied by 
twenty-four, the Number of Hours in a natural Day, will give two 
hundred and eighty-eight Millions of Cubick Feet. Compare then 
the Sum Total of the Rain-Water that falls upon all the Lands 
adjacent to the Seine above Paris, taking the Height of them only at 
fifteen Inches, with the Sum of the Waters that flow through the 
Pont-Royal in one Year, and you will find the Quantity of the for- 
mer to be fix Times greater than that of the latter, there being Se- 
ven Hundred and Fourteen Thouſand One Hundred and Fifty Mil- 
lions of Cabick Feet of the Rain-Water, and only One Hundred 
and Five Thouſand One Hundred and Twenty Millions of Cubick 
Feet of the Seine Water. | 
_  Sophron. Indeed, according to this Way of Reckoning, the Rain 
Ts much more than ſufficient to feed the Rivers; but I cannot for- 
bear apprenencung ſome Fallacy in the Account, and that Mr. Ma- 
riotte, fearing leſt the Water of the Seine ſhould play him a ſlippery 
Trick, has played Booty with his Arithmetick, and made it run 
flower through the Por!/-Royal than it really does: He allows that 
the Water, at the Surface, ſometimes runs two hundred and fifty 
Feet in one Minute ; but then by Reaſon of the Decreaſe of the 
Water at certain Times, and the Friction of the inferior Columns of 
it againſt the Bottom, he cuts off at one Stroke no leſs than one hun- 
dred fifty Feet, which I think is too great a Defalcation by far; and 
conſequently if a much greater Quantity of Water flows along in 
any given Time than he allows in His Account, his Calculation does 
not prove what he would have it. 

Worthy. O! Sophron, Iwill not ſtand with yu for a little Water; 
you ſhall have all 'reaſonable Meaſure allowe you : *Inſtead of run- 
ning one hundred Feet nor, Minute, we will ſay two hundred; in- 


ſtead of twelve Millions of Cubick Feet per Hour, flowing through 
the Arches, take twenty-four, which 1s juſt double the Quantity : I 
fay, after making you this Allowance, the Rain-Water, which was 
fix Times more in Quantity than the firſt Sum Total of the Seine 
Waters, will be ſtill double, nay, triple of the latter. But what will 
you ſay then, if inſtead of fifteen Inches of Rain-Water, we take it 
— * 3 of eighteen or twenty Inches, which is the common 
tandard ? 
 Sophron. I ſubmit, Sir, and confeſs that | > have fully ſatisfied me 
ufficient Proviſion of Wa- 
ters from the Fogs, Snows, and Rains, that fall upon the Earth. But 
there are ſtill ſome Difficulties that occur to me, which I muſt beg 
the Favour of you to explain. If the Earth receives a greater 
Quantity of Rain than it difcharges into the Rivers, pray, what be- 
comes of the Remainder? | 
 Horthy. The Overplus, which is very conſiderable, ſerves for the 
Drink of Animals, and for the Refreſhment and 1 - of 
_ - | ants, 
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Plants. The whole Earth is covered with Plants, that, in the Day- 
Time, ſuck in through their Roots the Water that is diffuſed under 
Ground, and fip by Night, through their Leaves, the Moiſture of 
the circumambient Air. Iwill leave you to judge of the — of 
Water, that is neceſſary for the Support of the whole vegetable Cre- 
ation, by the Quantity that is required for that of a ſingle Plant. 
Mr. 4e la Hire put two Fig-Leaves into a Phial filled with Water, and 
he obſerved that in leſs than ſix Hours, they ſucked in the ſixty- 
fourth Part of the Water ; At this Rate, therefore, they would have 
drunk up a thirty-ſecond Part in twelve Hours, a fixteenth in one 
ay, an eighth in two Days, and the whole in ſixteen, — 

yo I before thought the Sea, which is continually drinking 
up the Riyers and Brooks that run into it, might overflow its Bounds, 
and deluge the Plains; but ſince I am informed that the Vapours 
which it ſends to water the Earth, are more in Quantity than what is 
repaid it by the Rivers, I long to know, on the other Hand, why it 
does not diminiſh ; for if it goes on to give more than 1t recewes 
again, it muſt be exhauſted in Time, and become quite dry. 

Worthy. Your Objection, which ſeems very ſpecious at the firſt 
View, will ceaſe to be fo, when we come to make a general Calcula- 
tion of the Quantity of Vapours that riſe from the Sea. Let us ſup- 
poſe then in the firft Place, (and one ſhort Survey of the terreſtrial 

lobe will warrant ſuch a Suppoſition) that the Surface of the Sea 
is nearly as great as that of the inhabited Land; and let us ſee, in 
the next Place, whether the Number of Inches of Water that aſcend 
from the Surface of the Sea in Vapours, be more or leſs in Quantity 
than the eighteen or twenty Inches of Rain that yearly deſcend 
upon the Earth. | 

If you ſet a Pan full of Water in the open Air, in very hot Wea- 
ther, eſpecially if there blows a ſmart Breeze of Wind, it will loſe 
one Inch in twenty-four Hours, at other Times not more than half 
an Inch ; or if the Weather be very cold, the Quantity evaporated 
will not be above a few Lines, (a Line in Geometry vs the 
twelfth Part of an Inch) perhaps not diſcernible. Your Millers, 
whoſe Intereſt it is to keep the Water to a Height ſufficient to turn 
their Mills, and who for that Purpoſe contrive Dams and Sluices to 
confine it, and to prevent its running faſter out than it runs in, ob- 


ſerve, that the little Collection of Water which they keep in their 


Mill-Dams, generally loſes half an Inch a Day, ſometimes a whole 
Inch in hot Seaſons. It is very natural to ſuppoſe then, that from all the 
Seas that lie between the 'T opicks, there riſes at leaſt half an Inch of 
Water every Day, and probably more : But as the Seas towards the 
Poles may not loſe by Evaporation one Line of Water per Day, we 
will ſet the greater againſt the leſſer; and then we may ſafely ven- 
yore to fix the Quantity of Water evaporated from all the Seas in a 
ay, at one fourth Part of an Inch. The Lamiza, or Column of 
ater therefore, that riſes from the Seas in one Vear, will be three 
hundred and ſixty- five fourths of an Inch thick; we ſhall ſay, for the 
eaſier Way of reckoning, only three hundred and ſixty fourths, 

which amounts to one hundred and eighty half Inches, or ninet 
whole Inches. Of the twenty Inches of Water that are — 
off to ſupply the Occaſions of our Lands, we have already ſeen, 

that not above ten of them are conveyed back again to the 3 
16 
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the Channels of the Rivers ; the other ten, after having contributed 

to the Nouriſhment of Animals and Plants, return to the Ocean, 

E through ſubterraneous Paſſages, and yur are carried away 
y $ © 


Evaporation, to join the common Ma apours which we 
ſuppoſe ſtill to conſiſt of eighty Inches, at the leaſt, in Depth. We 
muſt conſider, that as great a Quantity of Rain falls upon the Sea as 
upon the Land; and therefore muſt deduQ twenty Inches from the 
Sum Total of Vapours upon this Account, which will then conſiſt 
of ſixty Inches. Now how ſhall we diſpoſe of this N Quan- 
tity of Water that remains, or how be able to reimburſe the Sea ſo 
vaſt an Expence ?——The Rains, generally ſpeaking, do not refund 
above one third Part : The two remaining thirds are kept in Reſerve 
for the Wants of the Torrid Zone. In the ſucceſſive Revolutions 
that the Sun makes from one Tropick to the other, it would infal- 
Itbly ſcorch the Inhabitants upon whom it darts its perpendicular 
Beams, if Providence had not provided a large Veil or Covering, 
which ſeaſonably interpoſes itſelf betwixt it and them, to ſhield them 
from the exceſſive Heat; inſomuch, that that Seaſon of the Year, 
when one would be apt to apprehend their being deſtroyed by this 
flaming Luminary almoſt inevitably, is in Reality their Winter, or 
the coldeſt Seaſon they enjoy in the whole Year. At the Time of 
the Sun's Approximation to the Tropick of Cancer, when he ad- 
vances towards the Seprentrional Climates, the Northern Winds take 
the Signal, and, as 1t were at the Word of Command, begin to drive 
before them the vaſt Collection of Vapours; which being hurled 
into the 'Tornd Zone, are immediately condenſed by the boiſterous 
Winds; and ruſhing againſt the 4by/inian Mountains, and thoſe 
which they find in India and other Places, are daſhed aſunder, and 
deſcend in Torrents of Rain for ſeveral Months together ; which 

uring down the Sides of the Mountains into the — at laſt 
meet in the capacious Channels of thoſe great Rivers that run acroſs 
theſe Countries: Hence the River Indus, the Ganges, the Niger, and 
the Mile, derive their 2 Stores, and ſwellin Tides, overflowing 
the Countries * paſs through with Seas of Water, whilſt the In- 
habitants of thoſe Places that are ſituated lower than thoſe rainy Re- 
ions, ſometimes have not a Drop of Rain for whole Years together. 
What Matter of Wonder and Aſtoniſnment muſt it be to them to be- 
hold, even at the very Time when the burning Dog-Star reigns, their 
Rivers J. their Banks, and the Waters Kffaing themſelves 
over their thirſty Plains, and at their Departure leaving a Slime upon 
them to fertilize and improve them ! In like Manner, when the — 
has paſſed over to the other Side of the Equator, and is making its 
Advances towards the Tropick of Capricern, there are other Winds 
that blow a propos from the Southern Parts of the Earth to the Equa- 
tor, to the Relief and Refreſhment of the Inhabitants of Guinea, 
Monomotopa, Congo, Brafil, Peru, and of thoſe that live about the 
Middle of America, bringing in their Stores of Water, which pour 
down in Torrents into that vait Multitude of huge Reſervoirs which 
are to ſupply the Rivers Zaire, Oroonoke, of the Amazons, and la 
Plata. Theſe are the chief Rivers, that by diſemboguing their 
large Magazines of Water into the Sea, repair the Loſs it had before 
ſuſtained by Evaporation. But if ou ſill make it a Matter of 
Doubt, whether thoſe continued Cataracts of Rain that deſcend 
3 upon 
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upon the Countries lying under the Torrid Zone be ſufficient to re- 
mit to the Sea a Quantity of Water equal to a Body of the ſame 
Fluid, fixty Inches deep, extended over the whole Surface of that 
Part of the Globe, you are to conſider that the Rains ſhower down 
in no leſs Abundance upon thoſe Parts of the Sea that lie perpendi- 
cularly under the Sun, than upon thoſe Countries that have the ſame 
Situation; and therefore it is no Paradox to aſſert, that ſixty or 
eighty Inches of Rain-Water, perhaps much more, fall yearly into 
the Sea under the Torrid Zone; nor is this at all to be wondered at, 
when even in 1taly, at Pi/a, and in ſeveral Parts of England, the 
whole Amount of Rain in one Year riſes to forty, or torty-three 
Inches. Now allowing ſixty Inches of extraordinary Rains to fall 
again into the Sea under the Torrid Zone, beſides the thirty Inches 
common to the Torrid, and the. two Temperate Zones, the Sea, 
upon the Balance of the Account, will be found to have loſt nothing 
by Evaporation. * | 
Sophron. I have often heard it ſaid, that the Sea every Day comes 
in, and goes out, ſo that you may walk on dry Land for a very con- 
ſiderable Space at ſome Hours of the Day, which at other Times is 
all covered with the Sea. 1 
Worthy. This is indeed Matter of Fact, — and is a wonder- 
ful Inftance of the Viſdom and Goodne/s of the CREATOR. Every 
Day, generally ſpeaking, the Water of the Ocean, and perhaps that 
of all other leſſer Seas in like Manner, though not fo viſibly, flows 
ſix Hours together from South to North, and riſes on the Coaſts more 
or leſs ; this we call Flood: When it is at its greateſt Height, or 
high Water, it remains at that Pitch about a Quarter of an Hour, 
and then retires, continuing to decreaſe ſix Hours more: This Re- 
turn of the Waters from North to South, and from our Coaſts to the 
Ocean, is what we call the Ebb: When the Water is come to its 
greateſt Decreaſe, or loweſt Ebb, after remaining ſo about a Quarter 
of an Hour, it makes again to the Land. Now the Tides are always 
regulated by the Courſe of the Moon, which Body does twice every 
Day traverſe that Line which we ſuppoſe in the Heavens to be ex- 
tended from the Pole directly over our Heads, and dividing into two 
equal Parts our Hemiſphere, and that which 1s beneath us: When 
the Moon is come to that Line which biſe&s our Hemiſphere, and 
which we call our Meridian, it is then high Water with us: When 
the Moon, twelve Hours after, or rather more, 1s come to the ſame 
Meridian in the inferior Hemiſphere, that is the Time of the next 
high Water. But as the Moon takes up twelve Hours and twenty- 
four Minutes in paſſing from the ſuperior to the inferior Meridian, 
ſo from the Time of high Water to the Time of next high Water, 
is twelve Hours and twenty-four Minutes; and conſequently the 
firſt of every Flood is later than the preceding Flood by twenty-four 
Minutes. 'The Tides riſe higheſt about the New and Full of the 
Moon, which we call Spring: ides; and the higheſt Spring-Tides 
happen at the Equinoxes. This is undoubted Matter of Fact. 
n the Body of the Sea, or main Ocean, it's apprehended the per- 
ndicular Riſe, at the Time of flowing, is but ſmall, not above a 
oot or two; but in reſtrained Channels very great. On the Coaſt 
of Cornwall, near St. Michael: Mount, in the Chops of the Channel, 
it riſes between eighty aud ninety Feet. 


We 
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We might proceed to enquire into the Cauſe of ſo regular a Phe · 
nomenon ; but this is what Philoſophers are greatly divided in their 
Opinions about. Some of them maintain, that the Moon, as it 
paſſes over our Seas, does produce this Effect by compreſſing the At- 
moſphere which lies betwixt it and the Ocean; and that that Body 
of Air, by its elaſtick Power, endeavouring to expand itſelf, preſſes 
upon the Water, and by the Force of that Impreſſion makes 1t to 
riſe upon the Land. Others deny that the Preſſure of the Moon, by 
the Mediation of the Atmoſphere, has any Share in producing this 
Effect; but aſcribe it to the Power of Gravitation, or a Tendency in 
the Earth and Waters to approach nearer the Moon. 

However this be, we wall reſign to your profound Naturaliſts the 
Province of conſulting the Laws of Motion, and the Actions of the 
heavenly Bodies upon one another, to account for theſe conſtant and 
uniform Revolutions. Let them, with the Line and Plumbet of 
their Philoſophy, take the Diſtances of the Planets, and calculate the 
jutt Proportion of their moving Powers in the different Degrees of 
their Approximation or Elongation ; yet, after all their curious Spe- 
culations, you ſhall not find twoin a hundred of them agree, or con- 
chide the ſame. The Uncertainty of theſe Enquiries is ſufficient to 
diſcourage us from entering into them ; therefore, inſtead of vainly 


preſuming to explain the Mechaniſm or Manner of thoſe Opera- 


tions, which are ſo conſtantly at Work to produce theſe regular Vi- 
ciſſitudes of the Flux and Reflux of the Sea, let us endeavour to diſ- 
cover the End and Intention of Providence in this wonderful Oeco- 
nomy. To attempt to comprehend a r of Rules and Laws, 
which perhaps ſurpaſſes the utmoſt Stretch of our Capacities, is no- 
thing leſs than Preſumption ; but ta lie under a voluntary Ignorance 
of the Obligations we owe to the Author of that Syſtem, is Ingrati- 
tude, or groſs Inattention. | | 
Sophron. I perceive you are going to let me ſee the Benefits which 
Men receive from the Flux and Reflux of the Sea, without attend- 
ing to them, whilſt they unprofitably buſy themſelves in ſearching 
into the Cauſes of them, which they never yet were able to find out, 
Worthy. The firit Benefit that high Tides are of to us, is repelling 
the Waters in the Rivers, and cauſing them to flow back again a 
great Way within their Banks, thereby opening their Channels, and 
making them deep enough for the carrying up large Ships of Bur- 
den to the great 'T owns ; which, without this, would be impracti- 
cable. The Veſſels wait in Readineſs for the Convenience of this 
Increaſe of the Waters, and take the Advantage of that Opportu- 
nity to ſail fafely into the Road, or up the Rivers, without any Dan- 
per of running a-ground, or ftriking on the Sands, for Want of 
epth of Water. The Tides, having been thus ſerviceable, de- 
creaſe, and give the River a free Paſlage through its Channel, 'and 
its 1 the Opportunity of taking the Advantage of its pro- 
r Courſe. 


The Tide runs up the River Thames eighty Miles, vir. near to 


King ſton in Surry. The Tide in Delaware River, in North-America, 
runs near two hundred Miles. | 

Another Benefit which our wis z CREATOR deſigned for Man, by 
thus exactly balancing the Motion of the Waters, was to prevent 
their corrupting, and thereby breeding any Infection that might 


ariſe 


„* 
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ariſe from too long a Stagnation of them. He hag not therefore 
committed this Truſt to the uncertain Care of the Winds; which, 
though appointed to purify the Air we breathe, and to facilitate the 
Productions of the Earth by the Diverſity of its Impreſſions and In- 
fluences; and though the Winds are not leſs uſeful upon the Sea in. 
tranſporting our Merchandize, with more Eaſe and Expedition than 
the beſt Horſes could poſſibly do by Land; yet, as their Blaſts are 
very uncertain, and oftentimes ſucceeded by long Calms, which 
would ſoon breed Putrefaction in the Sea, that great Receptacle into 
which all the Sinks and Drains of the Earth diſcharge themſelves ; 
GOD has therefore been pleaſed to ſuperadd to thoſe irregular and 
Interrupted Purgations of the Winds, theſe diurnal Helps of the 
Flux and Reflux of the Tides, on Purpoſe to prevent any Contagion 
or Nuiſance that would otherwiſe ariſe from ſuch collected Impuri- 
ties; by which Means, whatſoever Filth or Ordure is carried by the 
Rivers into the Sea, is ſo far from ra breeding any In- 
fection, that by the perpetual Motion of the Waters it is diſperſed 
and attenuated, and converted by Evaporation from the Surface of 
the Sea into Dews and Rains, which are afterwards changed into the 
Subſtances of Vegetables, and the Fruits of the Earth. 

But to 1 the Sea more effectually in a conſtant State of Pu- 
rity and Wholeſomeneſs, the Flux and Reflux of the Tides are ap- 
pointed to keep the Waters of it from one End to the other in a con- 

tinual Agitation. | | 
Should this vaſt Collection of the Waters of the Sea ſtagnate, how 
ſoon would they putrefy ? The ne of this would be, the 
entire Deſtruction of all the finny and ſcaly Nations, and ſo we 
mould be deprived of that delicious Food; and not only ſo, but 
their putrefied Bodies muſt ſoon become poiſonous to the whole Maſs. 
of Air; and the Atmoſphere being intirely infected, the Earth 
would be no longer habitable. 

Sophron. I am all over Gratitude to our kind and BextrAC- 
Tor, the GREAT CREATOR, who I find hath diſpoſed every 
Thing in the whole earthly Creation for our Good and Pleaſure ! 

Worthy. The more we enquire into Things, the more we ſhall be 
convinced of this; and the more (unleſs we have ſtupid Hearts in- 
deed) we fhall be affected with Love and Admiration towards the 
CrEeaToOR of Heaven and Earth, the Sea, and all that therein is. 
What manifeſt Wiſdom, when we conſider it, appears in the Tides ! 

What a wiſe Deſign in — them! And what an amazing Power 
in producing them! How exactly periodical are the Fluxes and Re- 
fluxes of the Tides! When the proper Hour, and Minute of that 
Hour comes, how do the Waters crowd, as Servants coming imme, 
diately at the Call of their Maſter, eager to perform their Maker's 
Will !---This Obedience of inanimate Nature to its Maker's Will, 
may teach us that we act annaturally, and contrary to the Purpoſe we 
were intended for, whenever we do any Thing contrary to the Will 
of GOD, our Mak ER and Pazstrver.---You — too, So- 
pbron, from the Tides, another uſeful Leſſon; which is, that Aion 
or Employment is the Means of keeping every Power and Faculty in. 
Order ; for without Exerciſe and Employment, they can be no more . 
kept ſo, than the Sea from corrupting without its Flux and Reflux. 


Qaq Sepbron. 
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1 25720 But through what Means, and wherefore, is the Water of 

e Sea ſalt a . 
MMeritby. As to what gives Saltneſs to the Sea, I think that the beſt 
Anſwer to be given is, that it is ſo by the ſpecial Order and Ap- 
pointment of Pxovipencs. As GOD has been pleaſed to make 
the Sun a luminous Body, becauſe otherwiſe it would have been 


uſeleſs to us, ſo he has made the Water of the Sea ſalt, becauſe other- 


wiſe, inſtead of beipg ſerviceable, it would really have proved inju- 
rions and prejudicial to us. 1 

' GOD hath made the Water of the Sea ſalt, that it might always 
be preſerved untainted, and fit for Uſe ; and we may venture to pro- 
nounce of the Brackiſhneſs of the Sea Water, as of the Fiſhes, to 
whoſe Being and Support it 1s ſo neceſſary, that the former was no- 
more fortuitous, and. the Work of Chance, than the Formation of 


the latter was merely accidental. 'The ſame Hand that formed the 


Fiſhes of the Sea, did from the Beginning prepare for them an Ele- 
ment ſuitable ro their Nature, and intermixed with it thoſe Salts 
which are fo neceſſary to their Preſervation. But how amazing and 
numerous are the 4 of Providence ſor our Good in all its 
Works! This Saltneſs of the Sea, which I have already ſhewed to be 
ſo ſerviceable to us, both in keeping our Waters wholeſome, and in 
nouriſhing our Fifh, is no leſs ſerviceable to us upon two other Ac- 
counts? Firſt, the ſmalleſt Particles of Sea-Salt are exhaled toge- 
ther with the Vapours, carried all over the Earth, and become one 
'of the grand- Principles of Vegetation : Secondly,. thoſe Grains of 
Salt that are more groſs and heavy, reſiſt the Action of the Sun and 
Air in rarefying the Waters, and thereby fix the Meaſure of Eva 

ration; for the Particles of the Salt and the Water being blended 
and incorporated with each other, are neither ſo eaſily nor ſo quickly 
ſeparated ; and the mere theſe ſaline Particles are that obſtruct the 
rarefying Power of the Heat and the Air, the fewer aqueous Particles 
are raiſed by them in Vapours. . It is Salt therefore which (by mak- 
ing the Water ſpecifically heavier) moderates the Quantity of ex- 
haled Vapours, and conſequently to it we are obliged for that juſt 
Proportion of freſh Water which the Sun cauſes to evaporate from 
the Sea for our Uſe ; for were it not for the Reſiſtance it meets with 
from theſe Particles of Salt, it would raiſe from the Sea a Quantity 
of Yapours ſufficient to drown the Earth, inftead of making it fruit- 
ful.---But notwithftanding, it ſeems moſt probable to me, and I 
think muſt do ſo to every one who attentively conſiders it, that the 
Saltneſs of the Sea proceeds immediately from the ſpecial Order and 
Appointment of GOD ; yet thereare various other Opinions about 


* Some take it to be the Effect of the dry, aduſt, aud even ſaline 


xhalations, which the Sun raiſes from the Earth, and the Winds; 
and which Rains diſcharge into the Sea: And hence, ſay they, it is 
that the Sea is found more brackiſh near the Surface, than towards 
the Bottom. Others contend,. that the Sun _ continually ex- 
tracting the pureſt and ſubtileſt Parts from the Water, the coarſer 


Parts remaining, being exalted and concocted by this Heat, acquire, 
by little and little, their Degree of Saltneſs. Others aſcribe the 
-Saltneſs of the Ocean to the Foſſile or Mineral Salts brought into it 
by ſubterrancan Currents, and diſſolved in the Water. 


The 
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The Count h Marſgli obſerves, that in Provence the Bottom of 
the Sea is wholly ſtony, and is g but a Continuation of the 
Mountains of the Cewvennes ; being even found to confiſt of ſeveral 
Strata, among Which are Salt and Pitcoal : And hence he derives 
the Saltneſs and Bitterneſs of the Sea-Water. | 
Dr. Halley, in an expreſs Diſcourſe of the Saltneſs of the 
Ocean, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, obſerves, that all the 
Lakes in the World are /a/ine, ſome more, ſome leſs ſo, than the 
Ocean; which, in this Caſe, may be eſteemed a great Lake itſelf: 
And that all the Vapours exhaled by the Sun from Lakes, are . 
fectly freſh ; ſo that all the ſaline Particles brought in by the Wa- 
ters which have paſſed over Salt-Mines remain behind, whale the 
freſh evaporate. Hence it is evident, their Saltneſs muſt be conti- 
nually 'augmented.---Now if this be the true Reaſon of the Salt- 
neſs of Lakes, it is probable the Saltneſs of the Ocean jitſelf ariſes 
from the ſame Cauſe. | | | 
We may add to the other Uſes of the Saltneſs of the Sea, that by 
the Mixture of ſo much Salt in the Sea Water, the Veſſels that ſaul 
upon it can c a. greater Burden without ünkin „ becauſe the 
Conſiſtence of the Water is made ſtronger by the Mixture of Salt. 
The Difference is ſo great, that Ships over-loaded have actually ſunk 
upon failing into freſh Water Rivers, which had ſufficiently 
buoyed up by the Sea Water. And Ship-wrecked Mariners can 
{ſwim in the Sea with abundantly more Eaſe, and for a longer Time, 
than if it was freſh Water. | 
The Ocean, upon the whole, is a Diſplay of the ſtupendous Power, 
and infinite Wiſdom and Goodneſs of the CREATOR of aLiL 
Trincs !---Hereby a Communication is opened between the moſt 
diſtant Parts of the World, and the various Nations of it are as it 
were united and brought together: And GOD has hereby been 
pleaſed to make every particular Country Amends for what it does 
not produce, by forming ſo eaſy a Way of — their reſpective 
Commodities to each other ; which, without ſuch a Conveyance, 
would have been entirely impracticable. Each Country, by this 
Means, may have the Products of all: And the various Works of 
GOD are better known, by the natural Curioſities of every Coun 
being brought into the Cabinets of the Curious. How v lecke 
ſhould we know of the Works of G O D, in this our World, 
did not the Sea open an eaſy Communication to all Parts ꝰ— But 
having taken a Survey of the external Parts of the Sea, it is Time 
to deſcend a little into the-Boſom of the Deep, and to take a View 
of its Inhabitants, 'The Number and Variety of theſe, is moſt ſur- 
prizing : Some ſo ſmall, as to eſcape our Notice: Some fo large, as 
to affright and aftoniſh us with their Bulk. 
When we conſider what numberleſs Sorts of Fiſhes have hitherto 
eſcaped Human Curioſity, what a Variety are already known, and 
the amazing Fecundity of which they are poſſeſſed, we are almoſt in- 
duced to wonder how the Ocean finds Room for its Inhabitants. A 
ſingle Fiſh is capable of producing eight or ten Millions of its Kind 
in a Seaſon ; but Nature has happily obviated this hurtful Increaſe, 
by making the Subſiſtence of one. Species depend on the Deſtruction 
of another. The ſame Enmities that ſubſiſt among Land Animals, 
prevail with equal Fury in . Waters, and with this 8 
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that by Land the rapacious Kinds ſeldom devour each other, but in 
the Ocean it ſeems an univerſal Warfare of each againſt each. The 
Large devour the Small, even of their own Species; and theſe, in 
their Turn, become the 'Tyrants of fuch as they are able to deſtroy. 

Fiſhes in general may be divided into thoſe that breathe through 
Lungs, and have red Blood circulating through their Veins ; and 
thoſe that reſpire through the Gills, and whoſe circulating Juices are 


limpid and colourleſs. The firſt Sort, which comprehends all of the 


cetaceous or Whale Kind, are poſſeſſed of a greater Degree of Heat 
than the Element they inhabit, are PR obliged to come to the 
Surface of the Water to reſpire freſh Air, and, * they are pro- 
perly Inhabitants of the Ocean, yet are capable of being ſuffocated 
in it. They uſe Coition, bring forth their Young alive, nouriſh 
them with their Milk, and reſemble Quadrupedes as to their inter» 
nal Conformation. The latter Sort, on the contrary, are as cold as 
the Element in which they live ; they breathe only in the Water, 
they produce by Spawn which is impregnated by the Male, and are 
for the moſt Part covered with Scales : Between theſe there is yet an 
intermediate Kind, which is called the cartilaginous. Theſe breathe 
through the Gills like the latter, and r Seth their Young alive 
like the former. Inſtead of Bones, their Muſcles are ſupported only 
by Cartilages, or Griſtles, and from this Conformation they continue 
to grow larger as they grow older; for, different from every other 
Animal, their Bones never acquire ſuch a certain Degree of Hardneſs 
as to hinder their future Growth. | 

The Number of the cetaceous and cartilaginous Kind, however, 
is but ſmall when compared to the other Kind already deſcribed, in 
which are to be found a greater Quantity of ſmall Bones, which 
ſerve to ſtrengthen and ſupport the Muſcles. The Bones of a fingle 
Carp, for Inſtance, - amount to four thouſand three hundred and 
eighty-ſix, Theſe are the Kinds generally to be found in freſh Wa- 
ter; theſe have been moſt frequently ſubject to Human Inſpection, 
and from them'our Deſcriptions are moſt uſually taken. 

The Shape of moſt Fiſh is much alike, ſharp at either End, and 
ſwelling in the Middle, by which they are able to traverſe the 
Fluid they inhabit with greater Eaſe. That peculiar Shape which 
Nature has granted moſt Fiſhes, we endeavour to imitate in ſuch 
Veſſels as are deſigned to fail with the greateſt Swiftneſs; however, 
the Progreſs of a Machine moved forward in the Water by Human 
Contrivance, is nothing to the Rapidity of an Animal deſtined to re- 
fide there, The Shark overtakes a Ship in full Sail with Eaſe, 
plays round it, and abandons it at Pleaſure. 'The Tail of all Fiſh 
xs extremely flexible, and furniſhed with Muſcles that take up near a 
third Part of the whole Body. In this lies their greateſt — was 
and by bending it to the Right or Left, they repel the Water be- 
hind, and advance with the detired Swiftneſs. The Motion of this 
is in ſome Meaſure aſſiſted by the Fins, but their chief Uſe is to 
-poiſe the Body, and at Will to ſtop its Motion. This is proved by 

xperience 3 for when the Fins are cut off, the Fiſh reels to and fro, 
being no longer able to keep its natural Poſture. Theſe therefore 
only keep the Fiſh ſteady ; when it would turn to the Right, it 
-moves the Fins on the Left Side ; when to the Leſt, it plays thoſe 


on the Right: The Tail, however, is the grand Inſtrument of pro- 


reſſive Motion, 
a Sofgrog, 
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Sophron. One would think that the Fiſh ſhould, in the Winter 

Time, be quite numbed by the Coldneſs of the Water. ; 
_ Worthy. They would be ſo, was not there a Proviſion made againft 
It : For as all Animals that live upon the Earth, or in the Air, are 
furniſhed with a proper Covering to keep off external Injury, ſo all 
that live in the Water are covered with a ſlimy glutinous Matter, 
that, like a Sheath, defends their Bodies from the immediate Con- 
tract of the ſurrounding Fluid. Beneath this is generally found a 
Coat —— Sd ſtrong Scales; and under that, before we come to 
che muſcular Parts of the Body, an oily Subſtance, which ſupplies 
the requiſite Warmth and Vigour. Ds, 

When we examine a Fiſh's Scale through a Microſcope, it is found 
to conſiſt of a Number of concentrical Cireles, one within the other, 
in ſome Meaſure reſembling thoſe which appear upon the tranſverſe 
Section of a Tree, and, in Fact, offering the ſame Information: For, 
as in Trees we can tell their Age by the Number of their Circles, 
fo in Fiſhes we can tell their's by the Number of Circles in 4 
Scale, reckoning one Ring for every Year of the Animal's Exif- 
rence. Mr. Bujfon, by this Method, found a Carp, whoſe Scales he 
examined, to be not leſs than an hundred Years old : A Thing 
ulmoſt incredible, had we not ſeveral Accounts in other Authors, 
which tend to confirm its Veracity. : 

: 2 — Do Fiſh in general live a great while, if they eſcape be» 
ing taken ? 

Wirtky. That Fiſh are extremely long-lived, appears from the Na- 
ture of the Element in which they breathe ; in this they are not 
ſubje& to thoſe ſudden Changes which terreſtrial Animals hourly ex- 

erience ; their's is an uniform Exiſtence, their Movements without 
Effort, and their Life without Labour; fo that all their Dangers and 
Inconveniencies ariſe not from the Infirmities of Natare, but each 
dther's Rapacity. : | | 

Sephron. Can Fiſh live without Air ? 2 | 
Mortby. No: Tho' they are formed entirely forliving in the Water, 
yet ſtill they are unable to ſubſiſt without Air. If a Pond, in which 
they are uſually kept, be covered over with Ice, a Part of it muſt be 
broken to let in freſh Air, otherwiſe the Fiſh would die. All Wa- 
ter containing a certain N of Air, Fifh have an admirable 
Contrivance 1n their Gills, of ſeparating TH aT from their native Ele- 
ment, The Air thus inſpired, . ly aſſiſts in circulating their 
Fluids, as with other Animals : But there is one Advantage which 
it manifeſtly grants them, namely, that of finking or ring in the 
Water, as Pleaſare or Neceſſity incites; when they are inclined to 
riſe, they dilate an Air Bladder, with which Nature has furniſhed 
them ; and thus increafing their Bulk, without adding to their 
Weight, they become lighter than the ſurrounding Fluid. On the 
contrary, when this Air Bladder is contraRed, their Body contracts 
in Proportion, and they fink. That this is the true Uſe of the Air 
- Bladder, and that it is not, as ſome have ſuppoſed, only a Reſervoir 
of Air, for the Fiſh to breathe from while 1t continues under Water, 
has been ſhewn by Experiments: Thus we fee that Fiſh breathe our 
Atmoſphere. But, what will * ſtill more extraordinary, they 
ave been kept alive and fattened, after having been taken mo 
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the Water. Carps, when hay up in a cool Cellar, in a ſmall Net, 
and covered with wet Moſs, their Heads however ng at Liberty, 
may be fed and fattened with white Bread fteeped in Milk ;-an Ex- 
periment eafily tried, and which has often been practiſed with Suc- 
ceſs in Holland, as well as at Home. 

The Eyes of Fiſh are generally flat, which ſeems moſt ſuitable to 
the Element in which they live. Their Viſion, however, is pro- 
bably very indiſtinct, at leaſt it 1 ſo from the Experiments I 
have been able to make upon their Eyes, by fixing them in the Ap- 
paratus of a Camera Obſcura, They ſeem, likewaſe, to have but an 
obſcure Perception of Sounds; and probably they receive this Sen- 
fation, by the Tremors of the Element, in which they live, operating 
rather upon their whole Syſtem, than by any Mechaniſm adapted for 
that Purpoſe. Their Senſes, therefore, ſeem no Way exquifite, and 
their Pleaſures are almoſt entirely confined to the Satisfaction they 
find in appeaſing their Hunger. It is this Appetite alone which im- 
pels them to encounter every Danger : Their Rapacity ſeems inſa- 
tiable ; even when taken out of the Water, and expiring, they gree- 
2 "> the very Bait by which they were allured to their De- 

uction. ; 

As the Fiſh are thus extremely voracious, Nature ſeems to have 
fapplicd them with proper Means for ſatisfying their Appetite to the 
utmoſt - Extent of Indulgence. They are all furniſhed with Teeth, 
or ſom e other Contrivance which anſwers the ſame Purpoſe. The 
Maw is in general placed next the Mouth; and though poſſeſſed of 
no ſenſible Heat, yet is endued with a ſurprizing Faculty of Digeſ- 
tion. Thoſe of the voracious Kind ſwallow not only others like 
themſelves, but even Prawns, Crabs, and Lobſters, Shells and all, 
without experiencing any Manner of Inconvenience. This amazin 
Faculty in their cold Maw, ſerves evidently to prove that Heat is 
not the Cauſe of Digeſtion in the Stomach of Man, or other Ani- 
mals: 'The Cauſe of that is perhaps inextricable : The Operations 
of Nature are paſt finding out; and Doubts, inſtead of Knowledge, 
ꝛiſe upon every Enquiry. | 

As Fiſhes are thus formed for ſeizing and devouring each other, 
and as they are preſſed by unceaſing Hunger, we may cafily imagine 
that they lead a Life of continued Hoſtility, of Violence, and Eya- 
Bon. It is natural to ſuppoſe that the ſmaller Fry ſtand no Chance 
in this unequal Combat: Their uſual Method of eſcaping, there- 
fore, is by ſwimming into thoſe Shallows where the AI are 
afraid or unable to purſue. Here they become Invaders in Turn, 
and live upon the Spawn of larger Fiſhes, which they find floating 
upon the Surface of the Water. ie Muſcle, the Oyfter, and the 
Scallop, lie in Ambuſh at the Bottom, with their Shells open; and 
whatever Animal inadvertently approaches into ContaR, Bay at 
ence cloſe their Shells, and it becomes an eaſy Prey. 'The flat Fiſh, 
in 2 watch on the Mud, till the Females of other Kinds de- 
poſit their Spawn in Holes at the Bottom; and, upon their retiring, 
come forth to feaſt upon the Spoil. 

Nor is their Purſuit, like that of terreſtrial Animals, con ſined to a 
Engle Region, or to one Effort: Shoals of one Species follow thoſe 
af another, through vat Tracts of the Ocean, from the Vicinity — 


Tu 
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the Pole, even down to the Equator. Thus the Cod, from the 
Banks of Neufundland, purſues the Whiting, which flies before it 
even to the Southern Shores of Spaix. Such a Purſuit as this may 
probably be the Cauſe of the annual Return of Herrings and Pil- 
chards to our own Coaſts, where they come in ſuch an Abundance, 
that to ſome may appear incredible ; nothing being more common 
on the Coaſts of Cornwall, than to take five or fix thouſand Hog - 
heads of Pilchards at one ſingle Incloſure. This Return of Fiſh to 
the Britiſh Coaſts, is, however, of no very r for, 
about an hundred and fifty Vears ago, the Herring Shoals were 
found along the Northern Coaſts of Germany; but thoſe they have 
fince forſaken, and in thoſe Places where the Germans once caught 
them in immenſe Quantities, there are at preſent, without any vi- 
fible Reaſon, none to be found. 

Thus we find another Analogy between theſe and terreſtrial Ani- 
mals. As in Birds, ſo ſome Sorts of theſe may be called Fiſh of Paſfage, 
and others Natives of a Place. The Herring firft has its Station to- 
wards the North of Scotland, from whence they make their Way re- 
gularly every Year, and at length arrive in the Britiſ Channel. 
Their Voyage is performed with the utmoſt Regularity. The Time 
of their Departure is fixed from the Month of June to Auguft, and 
they aſſemble always together, before they ſet out. There are ne- 
ver any Stragglers from the general Body; for when they have 
paſſed any Place, there are none left remaining. It would be vain 
to aſſign the Cauſe of theſe Migrations. Whether it proceeds from 
the Fear of Purſuers, or from a Deſire of propagating their Kind in 
greater Security; whether they find Pleaſure in the Change, or 
whether this long Voyage is undertaken in Queſt of Food, is a Sub- 
je& that might ſupply much Conjecture, and little Satisfaction. 
Certain it is, their Numbers are aſtoniſhing; they ſatisfy, in their 
Paſlage, the Rapacity of all the voracious Kinds ; and when they 
arrive at their appointed Stations, they there fall to the Share of 
Man, and make the Food of the Poor, for a certain Seaſon, through- 
out all _—_ | | 

But this Conſumption, how great ſoever, only ſerves to counter- 
balance their ſurprizing Fecundity ; which would, otherwiſe, over- 
ſtock the Element affigned them for their Support. The Number of 
Eggs contained in the Roe of a ſingle Cod, and computed by Lewen+ 
hoek, amounted to nine Millions three hundred and forty-four thou- 
ſand ; which, if permitted in every Individual to come to Maturity, 
would rather obſtruct, than repleniſh Nature. But two wiſe Pur- 
poſes are anſwered by this — Increaſe; it preſerves the Spe- 
cies, whatever may happen, and ſerves to furniſh the ſurviving Fiſh 
with a Suſtenance adapted to their Conformation. 

They ſeem all, except the cetaceous Kind, entirely diveſted of 
thoſe parental Pleaſures and Sollicitudes which fo ſtrongly mark the 
Characters and Conduct of the more perfect terreſtrial Animals. 
They do not uſe Coition ; for though the Male ſometimes ſeems to 
join Bellies with the Female, yet as he is unfurniſhed with the In- 
ſtruments of Generation, his only End by ſuch an Action is to emit 
his impregnating Fluid upon the Eggs, which at that Time fall from 
her. His Attachment ſeems rather to the Eggs, than the Female; 
le purſues them often, as they float down along the Stream, and 
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carefully impregnates them one after the other. Sometimes the Fe- 
males dig Holes in the Bottoms of Rivers and Ponds, and there de- 
poſit their Spawn, which are impregnated by the Male as before. 

All Fiſh have a peculiar Seafon to depoſit their Spawn: They in 
general chuſe the hotteſt Months in Summer, and prefer ſuch Waters 
as are ſomewhat tepified by the Rays of the Sun. They then leave 
the deepeſt Parts of the Ocean, which are always moſt cold, ap- 
proach the Coaſts, or ſwim up the Rivers of freſh Water, which are 
warm by being ſhallow. When they have depofited their Burdens, 
they then return to their old Stations, and leave their Spawn, when 
eome to Maturity, to ſhift for themſelves. Theſe at firſt eſcape by 
their Minuteneſs and Agility: They rife and fink much ſooner than 

rown Fiſh, and can ſwim in much ſhallower Water. But with all 
theſe Advantages, ſcarce one in a. thouſand ſurvives the various 
Dangers that ſurround it the very Male and Female, that have 

iven it Life, are equally dangerous and formidable Enemies with 
Ne reſt, for every Fiſh is the declared Enemy of all it is able to de- 
Vour. ; 

Some Kinds of Fiſhes are found to contain the Parts of both 
Sexes in one Individual : Thus there have been difcovered Herma- 
phrodite Carps, Breams, and Roaches; but there is a Kind of Fiſt, 
not yet taken Notice of, which, whether Male or Female, has the 
Parts of Generation double. Thefe are the cruſtaceous Kinds, ſuch 
as Lobſters and Crabs, which differ from teſtaceous, or SheN-Fiſh, in 
this, that the Cruſt, or Coat, with which they are covered, may be 
bent inwards, or otherwiſe bruiſed, without breaking. Thus do 
theſe Animals ſeem different from all others; far as we have our 
Muſcles ſupported by Bones on the Inſide, theſe, on the contrary, 
have their's without. As they are not deſigned for ſwimming, they 
have no Air Bladders, as other Fiſh, but creepalong the Bottom, and 
devour whatever they ſeize, not excepting each other. They re 
larly once a Year, and about the Beginning of May, caſt their old 
Shell, and Nature ſupplies them with a new ane. 

Such is the Life of theſe Animals in their own Element; but with 
Reſpe to the Uſe they are of to Man, their Fleſh ſerves him for Ali- 
ment, their Fat for Oil, their Skins for different Purpoſes : Of their 
Inteſtines we make Iſinglaſs; and the ſtony Concretions, which are 
found in their Bodies, were once thought to conduce to Man's Health 
in Medicine. Of freſh Water Fiſh, thoſe that have been fed in ſwift 
and rapid Rivers are reckoned moſt wholeſome : Thoſe which feed in 
Ponds, or muddy ſfagnated Lakes, are generally worſt, as their Fleſh 
contracts a Flavour from the Place where they are bred. But as it 
is now Time for us to ſteer our Courſe homewards, I muſt poſtpone 
what I have more to tell you relating to Fiſhes, Ca till ſome 


other Opportunity. wo 
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Won rr. SOPHRON. SOPHIA. 


a V 7 ILL you give me Leave, Mr. Werthy,” to aſk you 
Sophia. as you i e this Silk ? | ay OO IS 
Worthy. I think it indeed a very fine one, and-know not which to 
admire moſt, the Worm that formed the Silk, or the Workman that 
fabricated it. | * 25 22 by 
Sophia. What is it you ſay, Mr. WoxTay ? The Worm that 
// IT DOG DOE EM 
' Warthy. Yes, even ſo ; and nothing is more true: All this Finery 
which > he defire me tg look at, is'but (as one may fay) the Entrails 
of a Worm. | | F aaa 
Sophron. T have heard much of Silk-Worms, but never any parti- 
cular Account of them: I ſhould be glad, Sir, if you would us 
ſome Information about them, which I dare ſay my Sifter will be as 
lad to hear as myſelf. . | 5 ᷓ 4 N . 
, Sophia. That I ſhall indeed, Mr. Verity; for my Curioſity is 
much raiſed by what you have ſaid,” and it will give me an extraor- 
_ Pleaſure to be made acquamted with the Creature to whom I 
am 3. | | | 


iged for this fine Clothing. | 
orthy. I don't wonder at your Pann — raiſed at what I 
have ſaid, ſince Hiftory informs us that the Reman People, when Silk 
was firſt * among them, could not be ine to believe ſo 
ſine a Thread ſhould be the Work of a Worm, and thereupon formed 
a thouſand: chimerical Oonjectures of their own. It was for many 
Ages ſold among them Weight for Weight with Gold ; and the Em- 
peror Aurelian refuſed the Empreſs, his . Suit of Silk, on 
— its Dearneſs : At ſuch a_Rate has the Work of a Worm 
en prized : "PE 34 | gp | 
The Silk-Worm, like other Caterpillars, is compoſed of ſeveral 
elaſtic Rings, and is likewiſe accommodated with Feet and Claws, 
to fix itſelf in a convenient Situation. It has a little Skull to cover 
the Subſtance of the Brain, which deſcends, and is communicated, 
by ſmall Vertebræ, from one Extremity of the Body to the other. 
It has two Rows of Teeth in its Mouth, which don't move up and 
down like our's,-but works from the Right to the Left: Theſe Teeth 
enable it to ſaw and dilacerate the Leaf. When the Animal cuts it, 
ſhe preſſes one Side of the Leaf, and proceeds with a flanting Mo- 
tion, as we ourſelves would cut it with a Pair of Sciſſars, by continu- 
ing from the Top to the Bottom. One may eaſily diſtingniſh' the 
P — of its Heart, which cannot be performed without proper 
Veſſels to circulate a Fluid ch the whole Body. From the 
Head to the Extremity of the Tail is extended a Kind of little 
Nerve, which we call the Spine; becauſe it incloſes, in the Joints that 
form it, a Marrow like the Brain: This Spine that is placed in the 
Middle of the Body, and continued thro? its whole Length, ſuſtains . 
the Heart and Lungs, The former of theſe is a Tube, extended 
thro? the whole Length of the Worm, and is compoſed of ſeveral mi- 
nute Cells, which — the 3 and diminiſh at the Points of 
"2 tet 
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Contact, and is compoſed of many oval Veſſels. The Lungs are a 
double Chain, extended on each Side, and compoſed. of ſeveral 
Rings, which correſpond with the Orifices we ſee difributed along 
the exterior Sides of the Worm. It is through theſe Openings that 
the Air flows into the Lungs, and by its Spring and Expanſion pro- 
motes the Circulation of the Chyle, or > 2+ Bog which nouriſhes 
8 Silk-Worm, as we have found by Experiments + Drop a little 
il upon the Head, the Back, or Belly of this Inſect, it will fill conti- 
nue alive ; but if you rub Oil, Butter, Suet, or any other ſuch fat 
and thick Matter, an the Sides of the Creature, you then obſiru8t the 
Vents which convey the Air to the Lungs ; and accordingly it im- Y 
mediately falls. into Convulfions and dies, unleſs you relieve it by | 
renewing the Communication of the Air. | e 
Between the Heart and Lungs are the Ventricles and Inteſtines, 
where the Digeſtion is performed. The whole Syſtem. of theſe Vel- 
ſels is encompaſſed with almoſt innumerable Folds and Windings, 
formed. by a very pagane {lender Bag, which contains a Sort of 
Gum, coloured like a Marigold, of which the Worm makes its Silk. 
You may have ſometimes ſeen in the Work-Rooms of Goldimiths, 
or Gold-Wire-Drawers, thoſe Iron Plates that are pierced through 
with Hole: of .unequal Dimenſions, through which they draw, and 
leffen at Pleaſure, Gold or Silver Wire, Theſe Dans are called 
Wire-drawing Irons. The Silk-Worm has under her Mouth ſuch a 
Kind of Inftrumentperforated with a Pair of Holes, . h which 
> draws oo, Dr pow Gum that fills 15 a de are er 
a Couple o nn Materials out 
5 Wen ir ins her Thread. She fixes both theſe Drops where ſhe 
leaſes, and then draws back ber Head, or lets herſelf fall. The 
Gum that flows theſe Openings, receives their F and 
lengthens into a double Thread, which immediately loſes the Flui- 
dity of the Liquor that ſes it, and acquires a Conſiſtence ſuf- 
ficient to ſuſtain or enfold the Worm at the proper Seaſon. She is 
never deceived in adjuſting the Dimenſions of the two Apertures, or 
calculating the due Thickneſs of the Thread: She always makes 
the Strength of it pro err She 
unites the two Threads by glewing one over the other with her fore 
Paws ; and when the Time for making her Cone comes, ſhe employs 
the Fingers that her Paws are furaiſhed with, either in twiſting or 
glewing the two Threads together, or fixing herſelf ſometimes in 
one Place, and ſometimes in another ; and I u I have fre- 
8 ſtood ſtill to obſerve the graceful Attitude in which ſhe 
85 AS 
It wo 


well as the Induſtry that ſhines through all her Work. 
ald be a very curious Thing to know how this Gum, which 
.compaſes. the Thread, is ſeparated and drawn off from the other 
1 Animal. It muſt be accompliſhed like the 
Utrations and Secretions of. ſome Humours formed in an Human 
Body. I am alſo perſuaded that the Silk-Worm, at the Entrance 
into the long Bag we have been defcribing, is furniſhed with a Set 
of little Glands; which betng um regnated with Guin, afford a free 
Paſſage into the Bag to all the Juices of the Mulberry-Leaf that 
.correſpond with this r Matter, and exclude every Fluid of a 
| Afferent Quality. As to the Remainder of the Alanent, one Part, 
| by Virtue of its Finenefs, is received into little Vellels, which con- 
| vey 


the Wings, Feet, Eyes, Horns, are all there now, but in a Manner 
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vey the Chyle, or neutrimental Juices, to the Heart. The other 


Part, which is the Dregs, meets with Paſſages proportioned to ts 
Groſſneſs. 


Sophia. I am very moons to know how Silk-Worms, « and other | 


Oaterpillars, wrap themſelves up in their own Thread, and work-it 


ann. an Habitation, or a Tomb. 
orthy. I bave picked up, by Chance, at a Lady's who keeps 
Sills Ufers, three or four Cones of thoſe Worms who. finiſh their 
Work much later than the reſt. They are laid in this Paper. 
— 1a. _ Sir, are the Silk-Warms within ? 
** es, like Solitaries in ſo many Hermitages: Let us take 
the Sci ars — cut open the Cones. - 
In the firſt Place, take Notice of the Down, or Flue, akich3 is the 
_ of __ Silk you ſee there, ſcattered at a Venture, and taking 
reat d nel of Room. In the next Place, you may ſee the fine 
Silk a | com — and ranged with the utmoſt Propriety. And laſtly, 
. — the Shell, which 1s a Compoſition af Silk and Glue, and re> 
ſembles a very ſtrong Stuff. Within that you ſhall find the Worm in 
Miniature, and — into a Nymph. Take it in Hand. 
* bia. Tis made like a Bean, without Feet, Head, or any diſ- 
Part: One may ſee, however, ſeveral little Rings — ually 
diminiſn towards the Extremity, and have ſome Motion when 
are preſſed. 
Mortby. Tis the Nymph that encloſes the Body of the Butterfly ; 


_ — be diſtinguiſhed : Fifteen Days hence the whole will be diſen- 


2 But if the Silk- Worm is concealed under the Down, 
when ſhe ſpins regularly, . to be known in what Manner ſhe 
has raiſed all this Wor 

Worthy: Nothin 1 When the Creature is ſatiated 
with Leaves, and the Time 77 15 its laſt Transformation is arrived, it 
ſeeks for a Place where it may build itſelf an Abode without Inter- 
ruption. We uſually give it ſome little Stalks of Broom, or a Piece 
of Paper rolled up, into which it retires, and to move its 
Head to different Places, in order to faſten its Thread on every 
Side. All this frſt Work looks like Confuſion, —— is not without 
Deſign. The Worm neither arranges its Threads, es one 
over another ; but contents itſelf with diſtending a Sort Cotton, 
or ng — keep off _ Rain + tor eye hevies ordained them to 
work un rees, in —— ir, never change their Method, 
5 ies way — — $4 5 they — — 

u me to n 
their — Silk, I took ſome of them, and — 


on cata 
Suk. 1 —— 


— gueſs how it was * The FT 
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they have any Prolificneſs, they change 
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Mantle, drew out of its Bag a Gum, which it ſpun into a leſs deli- 
cate Silk, and then thickened it with a ſtrong Glue, which ſerved to 
bind all the laſt Ranks of this Silk over one another. 

Here-then are three Connie entirely different, which afford her 
a Succeſſion of Shelter: The Flue keeps off the Rain, the fine Silk 
forms a Tiſſue that prevents all Acceſs of Air; and the glued Silk, 
which compoſes the thick Shell that touches the Worm, not only re- 
pels the Water and Air, but alſo renders the Inſide of this Habita- 


_. tion inacceſſible to the Cold. After-ſhe has been in this Retreat 


8 to be _—_— into a Nymph, by diveſting herſelf of 
her fourth Skin, and to be transformed from a Nymph into a But- 
terfly, by a gradual Expanſion of. her Horns, Wings, and Feet, that 
were glued up and enfolded in the Nymph, as in a Caſe, it is then 
Time for her to make her Appearance. 
Sopron. That muſt be a difficult Affair. Is ſhe provided either 
with Saws, or a Gimblet, ſtrong enough to pierce through the Shell, 
the Silk, and the Down? In my Opinion, ſhe ſeems to be ſtrongly 
immur'd. nn 
Worthy. That Being who teaches the Worm how to build herſelf a 
Place of Reſt, where the delicate Limbs of the new Animal may be 
formed without Interruption, inſtructs that Animal likewiſe how to 
open a Paſſage for its Fight. The Cone is like a Pigeon's Egg, and 
more pointed at one End than the other. The Worm does not in- 
terweave its Silk towards this Extremity, nor apply its Glue there as 
it does in every other Part, by bending itſelf all around, with great 
Pliantneſs and Agility; and laſtly, ſhe never fails to fix her Head 
oppoſite to the pointed Extremity ; and I will acquaint you with the 
Reaſon : This Part is not fo ſtrongly cemented, nor exactly cloſed 
as the reſt. - She is conſcious this is to be the Paſſage for the other 
Animal ſhe carries in her Bowels, and has, therefore, the Precaution 
never to place this Extremity, or pointed End, againſt any Sub- 
ſtance that might obſtru& the Creature at the Seaſon of its Egreſs. 
When the Worm has exhauſted itſelf, to furniſh the Labour and 
Materials of theſe three Coverings, ſhe reſigns her Form of a Worm, 
her Spoils drop all around the Nymph, who is not converted into a 
perfect Butterfly till the Expiration of fifteen Days, or three Weeks, 
and ſometimes a longer Space of Time. This new Animal, when 
its Formation is compleated, extends its Horns, together with its 
Head and Feet, towards the Point of the Cone, which, not being 
cloſed up in that Part, gradually yields to its Efforts : It enlarges the 
Opening, and at laſt comes forth. At the Bottom of the Cone the 
Ruins of its former State are to be found, I mean the Head and en- 
tire Skin of the Worm, which then bear ſome Similitude to an 
Heap of foul Linen. I forgot to acquaint you, that the Butterfly, 
before it quits its Repoſitory, frees itſelf from the ſuperfluous Humi- 
dity, which before contributed to form and fortify its Limbs, This 
Evacuation ſoils the Ball, and very much damages the Silk. 
Sophia. What becomes of the Butterfly after this ? 
orthy. It wanders but a little Diſtance from the Place it quitted. 
The Male is more lively and ſmaller than the Female. She is larger, 
becauſe ſhe is full of Eggs, which ſhe lays a few Days after ; and if 
their Complexion at the Ap- 
* "16 "ve proach 
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proach of Spring, from a yellow Citron to a bluiſh Caſt, and after- 
wards an Aſh-grey. . 8 

Sephia. At preſent, Sir, I am ſollicitous to know in what Manner 
you wind off the Silk, and how you uſe it: For if the Butterfly, be- 
fore it forſakes the Cone, diſcharges a Liquor that corrupts it, and if 

e likewiſe pierces a Hole through it, it muſt certainly be all ſpoiled. 

Worthy. That is true; but there is no Uſe made of thoſe Cones 
which are pierced in this Manner; and beſides this, Care is taken 
to prevent that Inconvenience, A Female Silk-Worm ſometimes 
lays above five hundred Eggs. You ſee we need but a very ſmall 
Number of Nymphs to ſtock the Laboratory for the enſuing Year. 
And the other Cones, from whoſe Silk we propoſe to make any Pro- 
fit, are expoſed in the open Sun-ſhine, which, in Spite of all theſe 
different Tiſſues, penetrates to the Nymph, and kills her in leſs than 
fix or ſeven Hours, and before ſhe has ſoiled any Thing. 

When we intend to ſeparate the Silk from the Cones, the Down 
muſt be cleared away in the firſt Place; and the Cones, with their 
Silk, are then thrown into warm Water ; where — are ſtirred about 
with Twigs, in order to come at the Heads or Beginnings of the 
Silk. Theſe are drawn through little Rings, to prevent the Cones 
from riſing too high, when the Silk is faſtened to the Reel, and you 
begin to wind it. They alſo join together the Silk of ſeveral Cones, 
to a certain Number, as fix, but generally eight, and ſometimes 
more, according as the Silk is intended to be made more or leſs 
ſtrong. The Cones remain in the Water till they ceaſe to furniſh 
any more Silk. But thoſe who wind it, do not wait till it is all ex- 
hauſted ; becauſe it changes its Colour, and grows weaker towards 
the End. But even this laſt Part of the Silk is not without its 
Beauty, and they wind it off by itſelf. As to the Cones, they are 
uſeful on ſeveral Occaſions. Some People ſtain them with a Variety 
of Colours, and form them into artificial Flowers, which are ſome- 
times finiſhed with the utmoſt Perfection. The common PraQtice 
is, toleave them in the Water, till all the Glue be evacuated, and 
then they are carded like Wool, and yield a Kind of filken Flax; 
which is ſpun with a Wheel, in order to weave it into Stuffs of a mo- 
derate Value. | | 

To know the exact Length of the Silk produced by theſe Worms, 
I ordered alittle Reel to be made, each of whoſe four Sides contains 
three Inches in Length. The four Sides, taken together, are equal 
to twelve Inches, or a Foot; I am ſure then, that each Turn of the 

Silk, upon the Machine, is equivalent to the Meaſure, and ſome- 
times a little more ; becauſe the Rounds are enlarged, when they 
fold over one another. At every Turn of the Handle, Iwind off a 
Foot of Silk ; I have only then to reckon, how often I turn the 
Handle of the Wheel for one Silk-Worm, in order to know, at the 
ſame” Time, how many Feet it produces. 

Sophia. You are certainly in the Right; and have you made the 
Experiment, Sir ? 

orthy. I made it upon two Cones of Silk, and found nine hun- 
dred and twenty-four Feet in one, and nine hundred and thirty in 


the other. Take Notice, if you pleaſe, that the Thread is double, 
and glued one over the other, through its whole Length, which 
conſequently amounts to near two thouſand Feet of Thread. 


Sopbia. 
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Sophia. We muſt only compute nine hundred and thirty, becauſe 
we receive the Thread in the ſame Condition from the Silk-Worm, 
I aflure you, Sir, I did not expect half that Quantity, and entirely 
depend upon your Exactneſs. 


Worthy. Befides this, I made another Remark : I weighed the 


nine hundred and thirty Feet of Silk with the greateſt Exactneſs, 


which were no heavier than two Grains and a halt. 


Sophie. | have heard of ſome of my Acquaintance breeding and 
having Silk- Worms ſpin in Boxes. 
wt a They may be bred up in that Manner, by taking Care to 
fapply them every Day with freſh Leaves. In China, Tonquin, and 
other hot Countries, the Butterflies who ſpring from Worms, or ra- 
ther Caterpillars, who ſpin Silk, chuſe a proper Part of the Mul- 
berry-Tree ro depoſite their Eggs upon, and there they faſten them, 
with that Sort of Glue which moſt Inſects are provided with, for dif- 
ferent Purpoſes. Theſe Eggs remain there all the Autumn and Win- 
ter, without the leaſt Injury ; and the Manner in which they are 
fixed and diſpoſed, ſhelters them from the Froſts that ſometimes 
don't ſpare the Tree itſelf. The Young, conligned to the Care of 
an affectionate and tender Providence, never quits the Egg till its 
Suſtenance 1s provided for it, and the Leaves begin to ſhoot from 
their Buds: But when once thoſe Leaves are expanded, the Worms 
break their Shells, and diſperſe themſelves over the Verdure : By De- 
es they increaſe in Bulk, and at the End of a few Months diſtri- 
te, upon the ſame Tree, little Balls of Silk, which look like golden 
Apples amidſt the beautiful Green, that embelliſhes and contraſts 
them. This Method of nouriſhing them is moſt conducive to their 
Health, and occafions the leaſt Trouble; but the Inequality of our 
Climate makes it liable to many Inconveniencies that are not to be 
remedied, *Tis true, we might with Nets, or ſome other Invention, 
preſerve the Worms from the Depredations of Birds : But the Se- 
verity of the cold Seaſon, which ſuddenly ſucceeds the firſt Heats 
very frequently, and beſides this, Rains and violent Winds, make a 
— : ſtruction. Tis neceſfary, therefore, to bring them up in 
ouſe. | 
For this Purpofe, we muſt chuſe a Room in a good Air, and where 
the Sun has a free Admiſſion. This Apartment muſt be defended 
from the Blaſts by Windows well glazed, or Frames of ſtrong Cloth. 
Care muſt likewiſe be taken that the Walls be well plaſtered, and 
the Floor very firm. In a Word, all the Avenues muſt be inacceſ- 
fible to Inſects, Rats, and Birds. In the Middle of the Room you 
muſt raiſe four Columns, or Pieces of Wood, that may form a large 
Square. From one Column to the other, ſeveral Hurdles, made of 
Oker Twigs, muſt be extended in Ranges one above another; and 
under every Range there muſt be a Floor, bordered round with a 
Ledge : Theſe Floors ſlide into a Groove, and may be fixed or diſ- 


placed at Pleaſure. 


When the Worms have left their Eggs, tis cuſtomary to ſpread 


ſome ſoft Leaves of the Mulberry-Tree over the Linen or Paper of 
- the Box where they are hatched, and which is then large enough to 


contain a great Number of them. When they have gained a little 


Strength, they muſt be diſtributed upon Beds of Leaves, along the 
- Ranges of the Square that is in the Middle of the Room, and round 


which 
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which there ſhould be a free Paſſage. They faſten upon the Leaves, 
or elſe on the Oſier Twigs, when they have eaten the Leaves. They 
are furniſhed with a Thread, by which they ſuſpend themſelves as 
they have Occaſion, and by this Means avoid the Shock of a Fall. 
Every Morning they muſt be ſupplied with freſh Leaves, lightly 
ſcattered over them in an uniform Manner. The Silk-Worms, upon 
this, immediately quit the old Leaves, which mult be all removed, 
and Care taken that the Inſects be not carried away with them; and 
therefore it is neceſſary to employ a diſcreet and diligent Servait, 
whoſe Buſineſs * to feed and keep them clean in a proper 
Manner ; for 'nothing injures theſe Creatures ſo much as Moiſture 
and Impurity. In order to preſerve them from the Diſtempers to 
which they are ſubje&, the firſt Care of the Governeſs ſhould be © 
gather Leaves for them in a dry Seaſon, and preſerve them in a Place 
where no Moiſture can come; ſhe muſt likewiſe do this before the 
Rains fall, that ſhe may not be obliged todry the Leaves, and make 
her young Nurſery ſometimes faſt, which would ſoon be very prejudi- 
cial to them; for theſe minute Animals being to hve but a ſhort Pe- 
riod, make the beſt of their Time, and are always eating to the 
laſt Seaſon of their Moulting ; after which they continue to live 
moſt as much longer without feeding at all. When the Mulberry- 
Leaves happen to fail, you may, till there is a new Supply, give 
them the Leaves of Lettuce, or Holly-Oak, though this is a Colla- 
tion they have very little Reliſh for: Neceſſity alone obliges them 
to ſubmit to it ; and the Silk they then ſpin has evident Marks of 
the Ceſſation of their uſual Food, and proves but indifferent. 
There is another Precaution almoſt as neceffary as the Choice and 
od Management of their Proviſtons ; and that is, to let freſh Air 
into the Room from Time to Time, in a fine Sun-ſhine ; and to 
keep as neat as poſlible, not only the Floors appointed to receive the 
Fragments of their Leaves and other Impurities, but likewiſe all the 
Place in general: Cleanlineſs and good Air greatly contributing to 
their Welfare and Growth, We now come to the different Stages 
through which they paſs. ; | 
The Worm, when it leaves the Egg, is extremely ſmall ; it is 
likewiſe perfectly black; but its Head is of a more ſhining Sable 
than the reſt of the Body. In a few, Days it begins to aſſume a 
whitſh Hue, or an Aſh-grey. After this its Coat ſullies, and be- 
comes ragged, at which Time the Animal caſts it off, and appears 
in a new Habit. It increaſes in Bulk, and grows whiter, though a 
little tending to the Green, with which it is repleniſhed. After a 
few Days, the Number of which vanes according to the Degree of 
Heat, the Quality of its Food, and the Conſtitution of the Animal, 
it ceaſes to feed, and ſleeps almoſt two Days; at the End of which 
it is exceedingly agitated and tormented, and grows almoſt red 
with the Efforts it uſes. Its Skin wrinkles and ſhrinks into Folds, 
and the InfeQ then diveſts itſelf of it a ſecond Time, and throws it 
aſide with its Feet. It now appears in its third Habit, and very 
magnificent it is, conſidering it is furniſhed out in the Space of three 
Weeks or a Month. It begins to eat again, and you would then 
take it for another Animal, {o different are its Head, its Colour, and 
whole Form, from what they were. before. Atter it has continued 
eating for ſome Days, it relapſes into its —— at the Concluſion 
A of 
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ef which it quits its Covering as uſual; that it to gay, it diveſts it- 
ſelf of three different Skins from the Time it leaves the Egg. It 
continues feeding ſome Time longer, and at laſt entertains a Diſre- 
liſh for the World and its Enjoyments ; It renounces all Feaſts and 
Society, and prepares for a Solitude, by building with its Thread the 
Cone or Cell which we have been examining. ; 
Sephren. Pray is the Art of manufacturing Silk of long ſtanding, 
and 15 it known who firſt invented it ? * 
VHorily. It was in the Iſle of Cos, that the manufacturing Silk was 
firſt invented; and — Daughter of Platis, is honoured as 
the Inventreſs. The Diſcovery was not long unknown to the Ro- 


mans. Silk was brought them from Serica, where the Worm was a 


Native. At length, two Monks, coming from the Indies to Conſtanti- 
_ in the Year 555, brought with them great Quantities of Silk- 

orms, with Inſtructions for the —— of their Eggs, rearin 
and ſeeding the Worms, and drawing out the Silk, aud 3 and 
working it. Upon this, Manufactures were ſet up at Athens, Thebes, 
and Corinth. 

About the Year 1130, Roger King of Sicily eſtabliſhed a Silk Ma- 
nufactury at Palermo, and another in Calabria; managed by Work- 
men, who were a Part of the Plunder brought from 4/hens, Corinth, 
c. whereof that Prince made a Conqueſt in his Expedition to the 
Holy Land. By Degrees, Mezeray adds, the reſt of Italy and Spain 
learned, from the Sicilian, and Calabrians, the Management of the 
Sitk- Worms, and the working of Silk: And at length the French 

t it by — — of Neighbourhood, a little before the Reign of 

rancis I. and began to imitate them. | 
ng ee Advantage the new Manufacture turned to, made our 


King James I. very earneſt for its being introduced into England : 
Accordingly, it was recommended ſeveral Times from the ne, 


and in the molt earneſt Terms, to plant Mulberry-Trees, &c. for the 


Propagation of Silk-Worms ; but, unhappily, without Effect? 
Though from the various Experiments we meet withal in the Philo- 
jophical Tranſactions, and other Places, it appears that the Silk- 

orm thrives and works as well, in all Reſpects, in England, as in 
any other Part of Europe. | 

ilk is diſtinguiſhed by different Names, according to the Manner 

in which it is taken from the Ball. Thus, that which is taken 
from the Ball without Fire, and wound without any boiling, is call'd 
Raw Silit. Such is moſt, if not all, that is brought into Exglan 
from the Levant. The Silk which has been boiled in Water to faci- 
litate the ſpinning and winding, is called Boiled Silk. This is the 
fineſt of all the Sorts of Silk manufactured in France, and is uſed in 
the richeſt Stuffs, as Velvets, Taffaties, Damaſks, apd Brocades. The 
Silks brought from Italy are partly wrought, and partly raw and un- 
wrought. The Silks from Spain are all raw, as are likewiſe thoſe 
Jong t from Turkey. Smyrna is one of the greateſt Marts in the 
World for the Silk Trade, eſpecially for the Silks of Perfa, which 
produces a vaſt Quantity, as does likewiſe China. | | 
 Sophron. I return you my Thanks, in which, I dare ſay, my Siſter 
joins me, for the entertaining and curious Account you have given us 


of the Silk- Worm, and her Product. 


| CONVER- 
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CONVERSATION XXII. 


WorTHY. SOPHRON. SorHIA. | 
S you have been pleaſed, Sir, to take the Trouble to 

Topbren, A give ns a particular Account of the Cuſtoms of 
the ſeveral Nations of America, I ſhould eſteem it as an additional 
Favour, if you would be ſo kind as to give us a general Account of 
the whole Continent, its peculiar Animals, Productions, and Curio- 
fities of Nature; what Parts the Europeans poſſeſs in it, and how they 
came by them, and the like; as I am perſuaded I ſhall receive a 
clearer = of it from your Converſation, than from any Books 1 
Can read. | 

Worthy. I don't want any Compliments, Sophron, to induce me to 

ive you what Information is in my Power about any Thing you are 
efirous of knowing ; and I ſhall endeavour to give it in as clear a 
Manner as I can. | | | 

AMERICA, which is called the fourth, or laſt Quarter of the 
World, as being moſt Weſtward ; and ſometimes the New World, as 
having been but of late Years diſcovered by the Exropeans, is a vaſt 
Tract of Land, undivided by any Sea; being from the moſt nor- 
thern Part of it yet diſcovered to the Straits of Magellan on the 
South, about eight thouſand Miles in a dire& Line; but its Breadth, 
from Eaſt to Weſt, is very irregular ; in the broadeſt Part it is but 
about three thouſand Miles; and in that Part which joins the North 
and South Parts together, it is not above ſeventy Miles broad. All 
the Country on the North Side of this narrow Strip of Land, is 
called North America ; all on the other Side, South America. 

The Spaniards, by being in Poſſeſſion of this narrow Neck of 
Land, have an eaſy Communication between the Atlantic Ocean, 
which extends to Europe and Africa, and the great Pacific Ocean, 
which extends to Ha. The Spaniards carry the different Merchan- 
dize of the Eaſt and Weſt Parts of the World acrofs this narrow 
Neck of Land from Panama to Porto-bello, which ſaves a prodigious 

Courſe of Sea. 


It is not known whether America joins to Europe or Aa on the” 


North, or not: But on the Eaſt it is bounded by the Atlantic Ocean, 
which ſeparates it from Europe and Africa; on the Weſt Part by the 


South Sea, or Pacific Ocean, and on the South by the Straits of Ma- 


gellan, which ſeparate it from Terra del Feugo. 
In North America, Se alin has 1. Old Mexico, the chief Town of 


which is Mexico. 2. New Mexico, including California, the chief 


Towns Santa Fee. It had alſo Florida, 1400 Miles in Length, and 
900 in Breadth ; bounded by Canada on the Noith, by Britiſh Ame- 
rica and the Ala 

the South, and by New Mexico on the Weſt, the chief Town St. 
r „ but this has been ceded to us by the late Peace. 

Old Mexico is two thouſand Miles in Length, and fix hundred 
Miles in Breadth ; bonnded by New Mexico, or Granada, on the 
North; by the Gulph of Mexico on the North-Eaſt ; by Terra-Firma 
on the South-Eaſt ; and by the re Ocean on the South-Weſt. 

; 1 
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New Mexico, including California, is two thouſand Miles in 
Length, and one thouſand fix hundred Miles in Breadth, joining to 
the North of Old Mexico. It is bounded by unknown Lands on the 
North; by Florida and Canada on the Eaſt ; by Old Mexico and the 
Pacific Ocean on the South ; and by the ſame Ocean on the Welt. . 
The Weſtern Coaſt near the Pacific Ocean has very high Mountains, 
ſtocked with excellent Timber; but moſt of them are Volcanoes, 
and ſubject to hery Irruptions and Earthquakes. The Country near 
the North Sea is low Land, flooded are Part of the Year, and fo 
incumbered with 'Thickets of Bambou Canes, Mangroves, Thorns 
and Briars, that it is difficult landing, or getting through them. 
= is what Spain poſſeſſes on the North Side of the us of 

arien. 

Sephron. T have heard much Talk of the prodigious rich Mines of 
Silver which the Spaniards poſſeſs in America. 

Worthy. They are in the Countries which they poſſeſs on the South 
Side of the Iſthmus of Darien ; which, as I ſaid before, is commonly 
called South America, as the Countries on the North Side of the 
Iſthmus, or the Northern Neck of Land called Darien, are called 
North America. Ws 

In South America, Spain poſſeſſes, 1. Terra Firma, 2. Peru, 3. Chili, 
4. La Plata, or Paraguay. 

Terra Firma, or Caftilla del Oro, joining by a narrow Neck of 

Land on the Iſthmus of Darien to Mexico, is about one thouſand 
four hundred Miles in Length, and ſeven hundred Miles in Breadth; 
bounded by the Caribean Sea, and Part of Mexico, on the North; 
by Surinam, and Part of the Atlantic Ocean, on the Eaſt; by the 
Country of the Amazons, and Peru, on the South; and by the Pa- 
cific Ocean on the Weſt : Chief Towns are Porto-bello, Panama, 

arthagena, St. Martha, Rio de la Hacha, Venezuela, Comana, St. Tho- 


There is a remarkable Particular of the Indians of this Country; 
which 1s, that among the dark complexioned ones, as moſt of them 
are, there are ſome of a pure Milk-White, and there grows upon 
their Bodies a fine, ſhort, Milk-White Down; the Hair of their 
Head and Eye-Brows alſo is white; their Eye-Lids are alſo dif- 
ferently formed, bending like the Horns of the Moon. The Indians 
of this Country in general ſuffer no Hair to grow upon any other 

Part of their Bodies but their Head: All the reſt they pull up by the 
Roots, as ſoon as any appears. 

The Country conſiſts of > oF high Mountains, and deep 
Vallies, flooded more than half the Year. The Mountains in this 
pg Fave l by the great Voyager — to be the higheſt 
in the World, they being ſeen at two hundred Miles Diſtance. From 
theſe run a Chain of Hills, of almoſt equal Height, along the Con- 
fines of Peru, quite through South America, as far as the Strait. of 
Magellan, which are called Los Cordellieras des Andes. The Sea 
Coaſts of Terra Firma are exceſſive hot, and very wet great Part of 
the Year. The Soil is good about the Middle of it, but the Coaſts 
of the North and South Seas are barren Sand, or drowned Mangrove 
Land, that will ſcarce produce any Kind of Grain. 

Sophia. One would think that ſuch a Country would hardly be 
worth poſſeſſing; and that few, or none, would go to live there. 

| | 9 Worthy. 
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Worthy. The Thirſt of Gold, Sophia, will make Men go any 
where. The Province of Popayan, Part of Terra Firma, is one 
the moſt unpleaſant and unhealthful Countries in the World, it rain- 
ing there three Quarters of the Year ; and yet there are great Num- 
bers of Spaniards go there, becauſe there are Silver Mines in the 
Mountains; and in the Sands of the innumerable Torrents which 
fall from the Mountains, great Quantities of Gold Duſt are found. 
In other Parts of Terra Firma, Gold Duſt is alſo found, and ſome 
Emeralds ; and there is a Pearl Fiſhery on the Coaſt. There are 
alſo the fineſt Plantations of Cocoa, or Chocolate Nuts, in all Ame- 
rica : So that notwithſtanding the Diſagreeableneſs of the Climate, 
and the Barrenneſs of the Soil in general, in Terra Firma, there is 
ſufficient to draw Numbers there, and to draw great Advantage from 
It. But to proceed to the other Span; Poſſeſſions. 

Peru, which joins to the South Part of Terra Firma, is two thou- 
ſand Miles in Length, and five hundred in Breadth. It is bounded 
on the North By Terra Firma; on the Eaſt by Amazonia, or the Lands 
of the Amazons ; on the South by Chili; and on the Weſt by the Pa- 
cific Ocean: The chief Towns Quito, Payta, Lima, Cuſco, Callao, 

25 Porco. : ; 

old is found in every Province of Peru, waſhed down from the 
Mountains, and Silver Mines abound there. The Coaſt of Peru, 
which extends upwards of one thouſand five hundred Miles alon 
the Pacific Ocean, is a high bold Shore. About thirty Miles within 
Land is a Chain of Mountains, called the Sierra,; and beyond 
theſe, about eighty Miles, are the 1 high Mountains I men- 
tioned juſt now, called the Cordeleirias des * ; which, with the 
Sierras, run upwards of three thouſand Miles. Acoffa, a Spanifo 
Writer, ſays, that the Heat of the Andes is ſuch, that the Alps, - 
which are reckoned the higheſt Mountains in Europe, ſeem but as 
common Houſes, in Regard to lofty Towers. He relates, that he 
once aſcended one of the higheſt of theſe Mountains in Pers, called 
Pariacaca ; and that he went prepared according to the beſt Inſtruc- 
tions he could get, with ſeveral more who had the like Curioſity ; 
but notwithſtanding all his Precaution, when he came near the Top, - 
he was ſeized with ſuch Pains, that he thought he ſhould have fallen 
to the Ground ; and the reſt of the Company being under the like 
Diſorder, they all made Haſte down as faſt as ny could, without 
waiting for one another. They were all taken with violent Reach- 
ings to vomit, and not only brought up green Phlegm and Choler, 
but a great deal of Blood. This lafted for three or four Hours, till 
they had deſcended to the lower Part of the Mountain ; and ſome 
of them purged violently : But generally the Sickneſs goes off be- 
fore they get to the Bottom, and is attended with no ill Conſe- 
quences. 

People who paſs this Ridge of Mountains in any Part of them, for 
upwards of five hundred Leagues, are affected in the like Manner, 
but more in ſome Places than in others. Ace/fa paſſed the Andes 
at four other different Places, and always felt the like Diſorder, but 
not ſo muchas at Pariacaca; and the beſt Remedy they found againſt 
it, was to ſtop their Mouths, Noſes, and Ears, as much as pothible ; 
the Air being fo ſubtle and — that it penetrates the Entrails 

u 
ſ 


both of Men & Beaſts. Hence =? thor concluded, that the Air on 
2 the 
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the Top of theſe Mountains was too J and ſubtle for Animals to 
breathe in, they requiring a groſſer Medium ; and accordingly there 
are not any Beaſts found upon them, either wild or tame. And this, 
he ſuppoſed, occaſioned that Diſorder in the Stomach. 
As to the Reachings and Vomitings complained of by thoſe who 
paſs the Andes in Peru, it is remarkable that thoſe who travel over 
that high Chain of them in Chili, called the Cordilleria, are not af- 
fected with ſuch Diforders, but only with a Difficulty of breathing, 
which is perceived more or leſs on the Tops of all high Mountains: 
So that in Peru there may poſſibly be 'a Concurrence of ſome other 
Cauſes beſides the Thinneſs of the Air, to produce the above Ef- 
fects, ſince the Mountains of Chili are conſiderably higher, and con- 
ſequently the Air at Top of them more rarefied. When Travellers 
aſcend the higheſt Parts of theſe Mountains, - they cannot ſee the 
Country below for Clouds, whilſt the Sky is clear over their Heads, 
and the Sun ſhines out in its full Luſtre. They ſometimes obſerve 
the Rainbow far beneath them, and ſee Storms and Tempeſts at a 
Diſtance falling into the Vallies, whilſt it is bright and ſerene above. 
We are told that there are fiery Meteors about theſe Mountains, 
ſometimes ſo high in the Air as to reſemble Stars, and ſometimes ſo 
low that they frighten the Mules, by buzzing about their Ears and 
Feet; and it is no uncommon Thing to have Snow and Thunder at 
the ſame Time. There are alſo ſeveral Volcano's in this Chain of 
Mountains, which ſometimes break out with dreadful Violence, 
rending the Rocks, throwing up great Quantities of Fire, and roar- 
ing ſo as to be heard at a vaſt Dikance. The Difference that Tra- 
vellers obſerve between the Eaſt and Weſt Side of the Andes is fo 
reat, that they ſeem two difierent Worlds. If from the Top of 
them we look towards the Eaſt, all is covered with thick Vapours, 
which interrupt the Light of the Sun, and over-ſhadow all the Coun- 
try, engendering likewiſe frequent Storms of Hail, with terrible 
Thunder and Lightening ; but on the Weſt there is not a Cloud to 
be ſeen, the Heavens being conſtantly ſerene and clear. Some who 
have paſſed the higheſt Parts of the Cordilleria relate, that they found 
no Snow on the Top, though in the Beginning of Winter; whereas 
in the lower Parts the Snow was ſo deep, that the Mules could ſcarce 
travel. Theſe Mountains indeed are only paſſable in Summer, or 
before the Winter is much advanced, on Account of the Snows and 
exceſſive Cold: And even in the moſt beautiful Seaſon, there are 
- » ſuch frightful Precipices, with deep Rivers at the Bottom, as fre- 
quently occaſion the Loſs of Mules and Travellers. The Steepneſs 
of Aſcent and Deſcent makes the Paſſage difficult; but the Tedi- 
ouſneſs of the Way is in ſome Meaſure alleviated by the agreeable 
Caſcades, which are naturally formed amongſt the Rocks and Moun- 
tains. In fome Parts of the Vallies the Water ſprings up to a great 
Height, like artificial Fountains, amongſt odoriferous Plants and 
Flowers, which yield a delightful Proſpeck. Moſt of theſe Streams 
and Springs are ſo exceeding cold, that a Man can ſcarce drink them, 
nor hold his Hand in them above a Minute; but in ſome Places 
there are hot Springs, which leave a green Tincture in the Channel 
through which they paſs, and are reckoned good againſt many Diſ- 
tempers. We read of a natural Bridge of Rocks over one of theſe 
Rivers, from the Vault whereof hang ſeveral Pieces of Stone re- 
| ſembling 
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ſembling Icicles, formed, as the Water drops from the Rock, into 
various Shapes, and of different Colours. This Bridge is broad 
enough for three or four Carts to paſs a-breaſt ; and there 1s another 
Bridge near it, laid over by Art (as ſome ſay) between two Rocks ; 
but an Author, who ſaw it, thinks it is rather the Work of Nature. 
It is fo far above the River, that he could not hear the Stream, tho? 
it runs with great Rapidity ; and though the River be of a conſi- 
derable Breadth, it appeared like a Brook when he looked down 
from the Bridge, which he could not do without Horror. - 

But, if we may believe Acala, there is {till a greater Danger in 
travelling over ſome of the Mountains of Peru, than any I have yet 
mentioned. He tells us, that there are mountainous uninhabited 
Deſarts, where a ſudden Blaſt of Air ſometimes ſtrikes a Traveller 
dead in an Inſtant; and that the Spaniards formerly 2 theſe 
Mountains in their Way to Chili, but now either go by Sea, or take 
another Road by Land, to avoid the Danger of croſſing them; in 
which Journey — 1 have periſhed, and others have loſt their Fin- 

rs and Toes, and have been rendered Cripples. 

The ſame Author relates, that General Ceffilla marching over 
theſe mountainous Deſarts with his Army, great Part of his Men 
ſuddenly fell down dead, and their Bodies remained there without 

Stench or Corruption. As incredible as this appears, it ſeems to be 
confirmed by the Reports of our Seamen ; who aſſure us, that they 
have ſeen yum Numbers of Bodies of Men, Women, and Children, 
lying dead upon the Sands in Peru, and looking as freſh as if they 
had not lain there a Week ; but when they were handled, they 
proved as dry and light as a Spunge, or a Piece of Cork. What- 
ever was the Cauſe of the Death of theſe People, it is agreed on all 
Hands, that the Dryneſs of the Peruvian Air, and the Heat of the 
Sands, preſerved their Bodies from Putrefaction. a 
It never rains in that Part of Peru which lies near the Sea-Coaſt, 
unleſs within three or four Degrees of the Equator; but the Coun- 
try is watered by the Rivers which fall from the Andes into the South 
Sea. Theſe they turn into their Fields and Gardens, and have their 
Vintage and Harveſt at what Time of the Vear they pleaſe. The 
ſandy Plains near the Sea-ſhore are perſectly barren, except ſome 
few Vallies, into which they turn ſmall Rivulets, that fall from the 
Hills; and except that Part of the Country which lies near the 
Equator, where there are heavy Rains when the Sun is vertical. The 
Sierras alſo are barren Hills; but there are ſome fruitful Vallies be- 
| tween them that produce almoſt all Manner of Grain and Fruits. 
This Part of the Country is beſt inhabited, being the moſt tempe- 
rate, as well as the moſt fruitful ; for the Lannes, or ſandy Plains, 
near the Sea, are exceſſive hot; and the Andes are cold, barren 
Mountains, covered with Snow great Part of the Year. 
To the Southe:n Part of Peru joins Chili, which extends one thou- 
ſand two hundred Miles in Length, and fix hundred in Breadth; be- 
ing bounded by Peru on the North, by Za Plata on the Eaſt, by Pa- 
tagonia on the South, and by the Pacific Ocean on the Weſt: The 
chief Towns are St. Jago, Baldivia, Imperial, and St. Jobs de 
Frontieræ. The Face of the Country is like that of Peru, being a 
high bold Shore on the Coaſt ; and further, within Land, the ſame 
Chain of Mountains as croſſes Peru. The Air aud the Soil, * 
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Welt Side of the Audes, is abundantly better than on the Eaſt ; for 
when the Eaft Side of the Andes is covered with groſs Vapours, the 
Heavens are bright and clear on the Weſt. The Eaft Side is alſo a 
barren. Deſart, but the Weſt produces all Manner of Corn, Fruits, 
and Flowers, in the greateſt Plenty. That Part near the Pacific 
Ocean enjoys a fine temperate Air, and a clear ſerene Heaven, moſt 
Part of the Year. There is more Gold here than in any other Pro- 
vince of America ; but moſt of the Gold the Spaniard: get from the 
Natives is Duſt waſhed down from the Hills. 

To the Southern Part of Chil; joins a Country called Patagonia, 
in which neither the Spaniards, nar any other European Nation, have 
any Colonies, but it is inhabited only by the Indian. It extends to 
the Straits of Magellan, and ſo may be called the Extremity of Ame- 
rica to the South, as there is no going further by Land. t as the 
Straits of Magellan, which muſt be croſſed to go further, is but nar- 
row, Geographers include Terra del Fuego, which is on the oppoſite 
Side, within the Bounds of America, and as a Part of Patagonia; 
which is, including Terra del Fuego, ſeven hundred Miles in Length, 
and three hundred in Breadth; being bounded by Chili and a deſart 
Country on the North, and by the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans on 
the Eaſt, South, and Weſt, It is a mountainous Country, covered 
with Snow great Part of the Year, and conſequently exceſſive cold, 
much colder than in the North, under the ſame Parallels of Lati- 
tude. It is not at all cultivated by the Natives, who live chiefly 
upon Fiſh and Game, and what the Earth produces ſpontaneouſly. 
They live in thatched Huts, and wear no Clothes, except a Mantle 
made of a Seal's Skin, or the Skin of ſome Beaſt, and that they 
throw off when they are in Action. Their Complexion is tawny, 
and their Hair black. They are very active. Their Arms ars Bows 
and Arrows, headed with Flints. They paint their Faces and Bo- 


dies with ſeveral Colours. They have Canoes or Boats made of the 


Body of a Tree hollowed ; and their Nets are made of the Fibres of 
the Bark of Trees, or of the Guts or Sinews of Animals. 

The other Poſſeſſion of Sy arm in Sourh America, which I 
have not yet ſpoken of, is La Plata; bounded by a Country called 
Amazonia, on the North; by Brazil, 2 to the Portugueſe, 
on the Eaſt ; by Patagonia — as ve juſt now ſaid, 
by Indians, ) on the South, and by Peru and Chili on the Weſt : The 
chief Towns are Afumption, St. Anne, Cividad Real, Los Reyes, St. 
Jago, and Buenos Ayret. It conſiſts of extenſive Plains, three hun- 
dred Leagues over, except on the Eaſt, where it is ſeparated by high 
Mountains from Brazil; and on the Weſt are the Andes, which fe. 
parate it from Peru and Chili. I 

Brenos Ayres, the Capital, is ſituate on the South Side of the Ri- 
ver Plate, fifty Leagues within the Mouth of it, and is one of the 
moſt confiderable Port-Towns in South America; for there we meet 
with the Merchandize of Europe and Peru: And from hence great 

Part of the Treaſure of Chili and Peru is exported to Europe. The 
River La Plata, or the River Plate, is near ſeven Leagues broad at 
— Ayres. The Spaniſh Jeſuits are Sovereigns of the Country 

etween the River Paragua and Braxil, being a moſt delightful Cli- 
mate, and one of the moſt fruitful Countries in the World. _ 
1 | ave 
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1 have now given you a ſuccin& Account of all the Poſſefſions 
the Spaniards have on the Continent of America, which is indeed the 
whole of South America, except the Countries of Guiana, Amatonia, 
and Patagonia, which are moſtly poſſeſſed by the Native Indians ; 
and Brazil, a Country about two thouſand five hundred Miles in 
Length, and ſeven hundred in Breadth, poſſeſſed by the Portugueſe, 
being to the Eaft of La Plata, from which it is divided by a Chain 
of Mountains. 
. Patagonia, adjoining to the South Part of Chili, I have already 
ſpoken of. Amazonia, or the Country of the Amazons, joins to the 

uth Part of Terra Firma, and is one thouſand two hundred Miles 
in Length, and nine hundred and fixty in Breadth ; being bounded 
by Terra Firma on the North; by a Part of Brazil, and the Atlantic 
Ocean, on the Eaſt; by another Part of Braxil, and La Plata, 
on the South; and by Peru on the Weſt. It obtained the Name of 
Amazonia from Orellana, the firſt Diſcoverer of it ; who failing 
down the great River which runs acroſs this Country, and ſeein 
Women on the Banks with Arms in their Hands, which they carri 
only to eaſe their Huſbands, as they do the Baggage in all their Ex- 
peditions, he gave them the Name of Amazony. The River which 
runs acroſs this Country, and which goes by the Name of the River 
of the Amazons, is computed to run, with all its Turnings and Wind- 
ings, near five thouſand Miles, and 1s generally two or three Leagues 
broad ; but in the rainy Seaſon it overflows the Country, and at the 
Mouth is above one hundred and fifty Miles broad; and five hun- 
dred Leagues from the Mouth, it is thirty or forty Fathom deep. 
There are near two hundred Rivers which fall into it on the North 
4 South. It diſcharges itſelf by ſeveral Channels into the Atlantic 


cean. 
The Day, in this Country, never exceeds twelve Hours. They 
have a great deal of cloudy Weather, and the heavy Rains occaſion 
the numerous Rivers to overflow their Banks one half of the Vear. 
During the Time of the Rains, there are terrible Storms of Thun; 
der and Lightening. N 2 

The Trees of this Country are all Ever-greens; and they have 
Fryits, Flowers, and Herbage, all the Year round. Their Fruits 
are Cocoa Nuts, Pine Apples, Guava's, Bonana's, Sc. Their Fo- 
reſt Trees are Cedar, Brazil-Wood, Oak, Ebony, ood, Iron- 
Wood, and many Sorts of dying Woods. Cotton, and Sugar-Canes, 
alſo grow here. | 

is Country was firſt diſcovered by the Spaniards, about the 

Year 1540; but no Gold being found in the Country, as they ex- 

Qed, neither they, nor any other Ezropean Nation, have thought 
it worth while to leave any Colonies there: So the Indians of Ana- 
zonia ſtill remain a free People, not ſubject to any Foreign Nomi-- 
nions, The greateſt Part of Guiana is alſo in the Poſſeſſion of the 
Indians ; but the Dutch have a ſmall Territory on the Confines of it, 
on the Sea Coaſt, which they have called Surinam; and the French 
the ſame, which they call Caen. i | 

| Sopbron. I conceive, Sir, from what you have ſaid, a perfect Idea 
of the Spaniſb Dominions in America, and of all Scuth America. 
Wort. ou muſt add to what I have ſaid of the n Domi- 

nions, the Iſland of Cuba, and Part of the Iſland of e | 
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Caba is ſituated in the Atlantic Ocean, North of Jamaica, is up- 
wards of eight hundred Miles long from Eaſt to Weſt, and ſeven 
broad. A Chain of Hills runs through the Middle of the Iſland, 
but the Land near the Coaſt is general y a level Champaign Coun- 
„ well watered with Rivulets, and flooded in the rainy Seaſon. 
There are ſeveral Harbours in the Iſland. The chief Towns 
are St. Jago, the Havanna, Baracoa, Porto del Principe, and Santa 
Cruz. he Hills of this Iſland are pretty well planted with Tim- 
ber. The Soil produces Maize, Caſſavi Root, Tobacco, Sugar, 
Hides, Cotton, Indigo, Ginger, Aloes, and Long Pepper. 
At the Havanna (which in the late War we took from the Spa- 
wards, but ceded it to them again by the Peace,) all the Galleons 
from 3 and Vera Crux rendezvous in their Return to Spain. 


The Iſland of Hiſpaniala is ſituate in the Atlantic Ocean, Eaſt of 


amaica. It is ſomerimes called S. D . from its Capital. It 
he 


is about four hundred Miles in Length. Spaniard; poſſeſs moſt 
of the Southern Shores, and the French the North and Weſt. In 


the Middle of the Country are Mountains, well planted with Foreſt 


Trees; and other mountainous, barren Rocks, in which were for- 
; wy. Silver Mines, and Gold Sands in their Rivulets. The reſt of 
the Country conſiſts of fine fruitful Plains, which produce Sugar, 
Cotton, Indigo, Tobacco, Maize, and Cafawi Root; and the Euro- 
gean Cattle are ſo multiplied, that they run wild in the Woods, and 
are hunted for their Hides and Tallow. The chief Towns belong- 
ing to the Spaniardi, are St. Domingo, the Capital, and Conception de 
2 75 a. The chief Towns belonging to the French, are Petit Gua 

vat, Logane, Port Lewis, and Cape Francors. 8 


There are, beſides theſe, ſome ſmaller Iſlands belonging to Spain, 
in the Atlantic Ocean, as Porto Rico, about one hundred and twenty 


Miles long, and ſixty broad to the South-Eaſt of Hiſpaniola. This 
Hand conſiſts of little fruitful Hills and Vallies. The Virgin Iſlands, 
which are ſituate at the Eaſt End of Porto Rico, and are exceeding 
ſmall. The Iſland of Trinidad, which is ſeparated ſrom the Conti- 
nent of Terra Firma only by the narrow Strait of Boco del Drago. 
This Iſland is unhealthy, but a fruitful Soil, producing Sugar, To- 
bacco, Indigo, Cotton, Ginger, and Indian Corn: It is about ninety 
Miles * and ſixty broad. Iſle Margaretta, which lies ſixty Miles 
North of the Continent of Terra Firma, and two hundred Weſt of 
the Iſland of Trinidad, is fifty Miles long, and twenty-four broad. 


There is very little Wood or Water in this Ifland.---In the _ 


Ocean, Spain lays Claim to the Iſland of Chloe, on the Coaſt of Chili; 
the King's, or Pearl I/lands, in the Bay of Panama; Juan Fernando 
Iſland, three hundred Miles Weſt of Chili; the Gallipago's, four 


On 


hundred Miles Weſt of. Peru; Golden and, Iſle F4 Pines, Samballas 
i 


| Iſlands, and Baftimento, near Porto-bello, in Terra 


rma. 


. Sophia. You have been ſo clear, Mr. Worthy, in your Deſcription 
of the Spaniſh Dominions in America, that though ſomething out of 
my Way, I have hearkened with Pleaſure to your Diſcourſe; and 
Mall, for the future, have a clearer Notion of them than I had be- 
fore. —But I think it is now Time for us to break up our Conver- 


fation for the preſent, 


CONVER. 


: 
f 


N 
4 


Merchants, it is faid, get an 8 and fifty, or two hundred, fer 
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CONVERSATION XXII. 
| Worthy. Sopnron. Sornla 
„ T Ndeed; Mr. Worthy; I believe J flidtly from our laſt Coir 
Sophia, I verſation, have a Relith of Geography, as 1 think yon 


call it; ſor, from that Converſation, I plamly ſee the Uſefulneſs of 
It J | | 219 


Worthy. „or 4 Knowledge of the Earth, in Relation to 
the Poſition of its different Parts, is a Study no Ways unfit for your 
Sex, Sophia; but, on the contrary, a very agreeable and uſetal Ro- 
compliſhment. | ' IN? Ne b 

Sepbron. I ſhould be glad, Sir, to know the Advantages which the 
Speniſh Nation in rr from their Dominions in America. 

Worthy. The Gold and Silver whick are found in their Poſſeſſions 


in America, are annually tranſported to O Spain, The Gold is 


found chiefly in the rocky Mountatos and barren Parts of Macs, 
Kc. in Grains, or in Duſt, in the Sands of Rivers, or n Stone in the 
Mines. The Grains ate ſmall Pieces of Gold, like the Seeds or 
Kernels of Fruit, which are found without Mixture of any other 
Metal, and have no Need of Melting or Refining. But much the 


greateſt Quantity of Gold is found Th Duſt, in the Sands of 


Aa -* . 


vers and Torrents, after the Rains have fallen. s Srv 
The Silver dug in the Mines of Mexito, is all brought to the 
King's Exchequer, in the Capital City, and entered there: And it is 


related there are two Millions of Marks, of eight Oubces euch, en- 


tered in one Year. From whenee we may judge, what a prodigious 
Quantity of Gold and Silver the Spaniards draw in the whole from 
their Poſſeſſions in Ameriea. Befides this, they make a vaſt Profit by 
trading there ; for all the People of the Spaniſh We/? Inalut are 
hibited trading with any but the Subjects of Spain; not are dnp Fo- 
reigners ſuffered to viſit their Coaſts.” Thirty or forty large Sh 
Ships annually ſail from the Port of Cadiz in Spain for. their Domi- 
nions in America, laden with the Goods of almoſt every Country on 
this Side the Atlantic Ocean; and there is no Doubt but they make 
a vaſt Profit of theſe Goods, making their -own Price of them), as 
oy prohibit the Inhabitants of their Poſſeſſions in Amemtea (as 
— _ 2 with any other Nation; and they cannot do ſo, but 
y Stealth. | = | 
Beſides this, from the Port of Acapulco in Mexico, the Spanidrds 
ſend annually a ny of very great Burden through the Sf Se, or 
Pacific Ocean, to the 


Diamonds, Rubies, Saphires, and other precious Stones, found in 


the £a/?-Indies ; Cinamon, Cloves, Mace, Nutmegs, and Pepper; 
the rich Carpets of Pera; the Camphire of Borneo ; the Benjamin 


and Ivory of Pæu and Cambodia; the Silks; Muflins, and Cancoes, 
of Eaft-India; the Gold Duſt, Tea, China Ware. Silk, Cabinets, tFc. 


of China and Japan: All which amount to a prodigious Value ; 


this one Ship having more Riche in it than ſome whole Fleets. The 


Cent. 


Philippine I/lands,' neat the Coaſt of 'Chind ; 
and in Return for the Cargo they carry thither, they bring back 
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Cent. Profit by this Voyage. Theſe rich Goods, after they arrive at 
the Port of jor, are carried from thence to the City of Mexics 
by Mules and Pack-Horſes ; and from thence to Vera Cruz, on the 
North Sea, in the like Manner ; from whence they are ſhipped for 


Europe. 2 4 9 2 
— add to this, that in the Spaniſb Territories in America, 
there are many valuable Commodities, with which they ſupply Eur 
"Ws ; ſuch as Logwood, which grows chiefly on the Coaſt of the Bay 
of. by, and is uſed in dying Blue and Black. We indeed 
claim a Share in this Commodity, and have Logwood Cutters in the 
Bay of Honduras, on the oppoſite Side of Campeachy.--What is uul- 
garly called 7e/urts Bark, which has ſuch extraordinary Virtue in re» 
moving all Kinds of intermitting Fevers and Agues, is another very 
profitable Article which the Spaniards reap from America, it being 
the Bark of a Tree 7 — no where elſe (at leaſt not to Per- 
fection) but in the inland Parts of Peru, on the Mountains near La- 
gu, or Lox, in the Province of Quito. * 
There are alſo in ſome Parts of the Spaniſb Poſſeſſions in America, 
Emeralds, Saphires, and other precious Stones. They likewiſe brin 
from thence ſeveral valuable Gums and Balms; as the Balſams 
Peru, extracted from Trees growing in Peru; and the Balſam of 
Tolu, the Produce of a Tree growing in Terra Firma. The Cocoa, 
or Chocolate Nut-Tree, which grows no where fo ny as ON 
.the Coaſt of the Caraccas, a Province belonging to the Spaniards in 
America, affords them no ſmall Profit. They firſt brought Choco- 
late made from theſe Nuts into Europe. It is ſaid that ſome Spa- 
niards clear 5000l. per Annum from one Plantation of Cocoas. | 
 Befides all theſe Commodities which the Spaxiards have almoſt 
.peculiarly to themſelves from the Parts they poſſeſs in America, 
they have from their Poſſeſſions there in common with other Na- 
. «tions, Sugar, Tobacco, Hides, Cotton, Indigo, Ginger, Aloes, and 
Long Pepper. | 105 
_ " Sophron. With theſe Advantages, and particularly drawing fo 
much Gold and Silver from their American Dominions, I ſhould 
think the Spariards mult be the richeſt and moſt powerful Nation 
upon the Face of the Earth, and that they would eſtabliſh an uni- 
verſal Empire. | 
Worthy. The Concluſion is natural _ Sophron 3 but, as I 
have obſerved before on another Occaſion, the Great Maſter of the 
World, the Creator and Preſerver of Heaven and Earth, orders all 
Things in Number, Weight, and Meaſure ; and fo ſeems, by his 
Providence, to have put the rich Mines of Peru and Mexico into the 
Hands of. the Spaniards, who are naturally a lazy, indolent People, 
of a proud Diſpoſition, and averſe to Trade; by which it comes to 
paſs, that the Gold and Silver which the Spaniards poſſeſs in Ame- 
rica, they bring into Furepe, to put into the Pockets of the ſeveral 
Nations of it, who are more induftrious, and have a greater Turn to 
Arts, Manufactures, and Trade, than themſelves ; ſo that, in Fact, 
the 2 are little other than Stewards of the Treaſures of Peru 
and Mexico for the reſt of Europe. The Engliſh, Dutch, Italians, and 
French, are Proprietors of great Part of the Cargoes of the 2 
Galleons which fail annually from Cadiz (as I ſaid before) for the 
Spaziſh Dominions in America 3 and the Spaniards are in N. great 
9 | eaſure 
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Meaſure only their Factors; for when the Galleons return from 
America with the Treaſure for which theſe Effects have been ſold, it 
is moſtly diſtributed among the Merchants and Factors of theſe four 
Nations. This Trade is indeed all carried on under Spaniſb Names, 
as well as in Spaniſb Ships; but, to their Honour be it ſpoken, ſuch 
is the Integrity of the Smart, that thoſe in whoſe Names the Ef- 
fects are ſent over, and the Returns made, ſcarce ever abuſe the 
Confidence placed in them, or betray their Principals.---We may in- 
deed look upon it as an Act of Providence, at thoſe Countries 
which abound ſo much in Gold and Silver, have fallen into the 
Hands of a People of y ny of ſo phlegmatic and lazy a Diſpoſi- 
tion as the Spamard:;z for had they Alles into the Hands of a more 
active, ſpirited People, whoſe Genius led them to Arts and Manu- 
factures, they would in all Probability have become ſo powerful as to 
eſtabliſh an univerſal Monarchy, and enſlave the reſt of Europe. 

Sophron. Your Obſervations, Sir, make me diſcern a prefidin 
Providence, which in every Caſe diſpoſes all Things with the mo 
conſummate Wiſdom. I ſhould take it as a Favour if you will 
on now, Sir, to give me an Account of the Poſſeſſions which 
other European Nations have in America. A 

Worthy. No other European Nation, except the Portagueſe, French, 
and Dutch, have any Poſſeſſions in South America, beſides the Spa- 
ziards ; and theſe poſſeſs but very inconſiderable Tracts of Land, in 
Compariſon of the Spaniards. The Dutch have only Surinam, not 
more than three hundred Miles in Length, and one hundred in 
Breadth. It joins to Terra Firma, or may be called a Part of it; 
and is bounded on the North and Eaſt by the Atlantic Ocean, and by 
Guiana on the South and Weſt : The chief Town is Sarinam. 

The Country poſſeſſed by the French is only three hundred Miles 
in Length, and two hundred and forty in Breadth : It lies to the Eaſt 
of Terra Firma, or rather may bedeemed a Part of it: It is bounded 
on the North by Surinam, on the Eaſt by the Atlantic Ocean, on the 
South by Amazonia, and on the Weſt by Guiana. The French call it 
Ca — 0 and the — —— = _ i called Brafl * 

e Country poſſeſſed there by the Portagueſe is ca rafil, an 
is about two thouſand five hundred Miles 7 that and ſeven hun- 
dred in Breadth: It is parted from the 2 Territories by a 
Chain of high Mountains, which divide it from Amazonia, La Plata, 
or Paraguay, to the Eaſt of which it lies, and extends eaſterly quite 
to the Atlantic Ocean; on the North to the Mouth of che River 
Amazon ; and on the South to the River La Plata: The chief 
"Towns are Para, or Belim, St. Lewis, Siara, St. Lue, Tignares, Pay- 
raba, Tamara, Olinda, Seregippe, St. Salvador, Paya, Porto Segura, 
Spirito Sando, St. Sebaſtian, St. Vincent. The Atlantic Ocean waſhes 
the Coaſt of Braſil on the North-Eaſt and South for three thouſand 
Miles and upwards, wherein are ſeveral fine Bays and Harbours ; as 
the Harbour of Peruambuco, or the Receif; the Harbour or Bay of 
Al] Saints; the Harbour of Porte Segars ; the Port and Harbour of 
. Rio Janeiro; the Port of St. Vincent; the Harbour of Saint Gabril ; 
and the Port of S. Salvador. | 
This Country is called Braſl, from the Brafi/ Wood which grows 
here. The Land is rather ſow than high near the Coaft ; but ex- 
ceeding pleaſant, being chequered with Woods and g or 
t 2 eadowW 
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of Rixers, which arg of great Vie to the Portugueſe in turning 


they have ſuch Deluges of Rain, with Storms and Tornadoes, that 
the Country is overflowed,. and the Air unhealthy. As to the 
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— 2 and among themſelves, when one Man has injured ano- 
e is obliged ta make him Satisfaction in Kind, if it be poſ- 


The original Braſilians are not now very numerous; for the Por- 
Nee on their Invaſion of this Country, deſtroyed the unfortunate 
Natives by all the cruel Ways they could invent; inſomnch, that of 
an hundred thouſand Men they found in the fmall Province of Seri- 
ippe, (if we may credit the Duch Writers) they reduced them, in a 
ew Years, to four or ſive hundred Men.--- The Way of travelling in 
this Country is in Hammocks, faſtened to Poles and carrie by 
Slaves upon their Shoulders. We have now Sane through 
. South America, and I hope I have given you a clear of it.. 
Sophron. I think I have a pretty clear Conception of it: It is a 
very extenſive Country; the Length of which is from North to 
South, it extending a great deal more that Way than from Eaſt to 
Weſt. It reaches eaſterly quite to the Atlantic Ocean, and northerly 


it joins by a narrow. Neck of Land to the Span; Dominions in 


North America. The Spaniard: poſſeſs the whole of it, except Brafil 
. the moſt eaſterly Part of it, poſſeſſed by the Rortugucſe; Cayenne, ly- 
ing to the Eaſt of Terra Firma, poſſeſſed by the y — 3 Amazonia, 
joining to Braſil on the Welt ; and Guiana, on the Eaſt ORC 
' | 55 12 Fina; 
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Firma; all which (excepting ſome Places on the Sea -Coaſt of Gw- 
ana) remain in Poſſeſſion of the original Natives ; and Patagonia, 
including Terre del Fuego, which lies at the very Southern Extremity 
of South America, is alſo in Poſſeſſion of the Natives. ; | 

Worthy. Your Deſcription is quite juſt, Sophronz and, as it were, 
ſets the Country before your Eyes. n ner! 

Sophia. You have been ſo clear in your Deſcription of it, Mr. 
Worthy, that even I, who am not uſed to theſe Things, can form a 
very tolerable Idea of it in my Mind. gx 1471 

orthy. I am glad I am ſo happy in my Deicription ; for it is fre- 
uently the Caſe, that a Deſcription 1s ſo intricate, that it gives lit- 

e or no Idea of the Thing deſcribed.  _ 2 

Sophron. I ſnonld eſteem it as a Favour, Sir, if you will inform us 
by whom the other Parts of America are poſſeſſed. | 

Worthy. T have already told you that the Spaniards poſſeſs a yu 
Tra& of Country in North ica, which they have called Ol 
and New Mexico, and which includes California Theſe have a Com- 
munication with their Poſſeſſions in South America, by Means of the 
narrow Neck or Slip of Land called the /#hmus of Darien. All 
the Countries to the North Weſt of New Mexico are in the Poſſeſſion 
of the Natives, being almoſt wholly unknown to the Zurepeans. 

To the North-Eaſt of Oli Mexico, lies the Country of Florida, 
ceded to us from the Spaniards by the late Peace; which is about 
one thouſand: Miles long, and fix hundred broad, in its greateſt 
Length and Breadth. North-Weſt of Florida lies the Country called 
Louifiana, which is in the Poſſeſſion of the French. The French uſed 
to extend the Bounds of Louiſiana as far as Careling on the Eaſt, fo 
that they made it to extend one thouſand four hundred Miles in 

Length, and nine hundred in Breadth : But by the late Treaty of 
Peace, all on the Eaſt Side of the River Mi/4/zppr is ceded tous. 
And they having likewiſe ceded to us all Canada, we are now in 
Poſſeſſion of an immenſe Territory, quite from the Gulph of Mexico 
to as far North as any Diſcoveries have been made : So that we ſeem 
to have almoſt as much to our Share of North America, as the Spa- 
miards have of South America. | | | | 
Sopbron. Shall we not reap a conſiderable Advantage from this 
' Acceſſion of Territory? | we 
* Werthy. If Things are rightly managed, there is a Proſpect of our 
doing fo ; though it does not appear that the French ever reaped any 
confiderable Advan from the Poſſeſſion of Canada, nor the $ 
niards from Florida.—But to proceed in ſatisfying your Requeſt. We 
muſt in the next Place take a general Survey of the Brizzh Domi- 
nions in North America; as what the French poſſeſs there now, holds 
but an inconfiderable Proportion to it. | 
-* Sophia. Hold a little, Mr. Worthy ; I have juſt now recollected 
that I have been told that South America affords a vaſt Variety of re- 
markable Animals; and, as I am particularly fond of hearing an 
Account of ſuch, I muſt beg the Favour of you, before you proceed 
to North America, to ſtop and give us ſome Account of the firange 
Animals of the Southern Parts. x 
Worthy. Your Deſire, Sophia, is a Command to me; and it is in- 
very certain, that in South America we find a great many very 
remarkable Animals.---I ſhall begin with the Maztegar, which is 
| about 
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about the Bigneſs of a Maſtiff Dog, with a Head fourteen Inches 
long, and ſomething n—— that of a Horſe. It has large Noſ- 
trils, and its Noſe is depreſſed lower than the upper Jaw, It has a 
large Tuft of Hair on the Forehead, and under the Chin, and its 
fore Feet exactly reſemble Hands, having long and thick Fingers 
and a Thumb, the Nails whereof are flat, -_ thoſe of the hinder oes 
are not ſo. The fore Part of its Body, and the Inſide of its Arms 
and Legs, are almoſt bare of Hair, but the Outſide is covered with 
Hair, which is of a motley Brown and Olive Colour. It has a Na- 
vel, and Paps on the Breaſt, feeds chiefly on Fruits, and will fit and 
ſupport itſelf by a Stick in one Hand, and drink out of a Cup held 
in the other. It has two long Tuſks in the upper Jaw, has no Tail, 
and is a very fierce and laſcivious Animal. : 

The Cuandu, of Brafil, is a Sort of Porcupine, which has but four 
Toes on the ſore Feet, and five on the hinder ones; ſo that, for 
Want of what may be called the Thumb, it it is but flow in climb- 
ing Trees ; but has a Way of — its Tail about a Bough, and 
thereby frequently ſaves itſelf from falling. | 

The Tamandua, another Animal of Brafil, has only four Toes be- 
fore, but five behind, and alſo makes Uſe of his Tail in climbing. 
This Creature lives upon Ants; and when he has found out one 
their Neſts, he opens the upper Part of it with his Claws, that he may 
have Room to put in his Snout and Tongue. This is beſmeared 
with a ſlimy Liquor, and is ſoon covered with Ants; which, when 
he finds, he draws it into his Mouth and ſwallows them, He re- 

ats this Practice as long as there are any remaining, or at leaſt as 
Log as they will run into the ſame Snare. When he is hungry | 
again, he will go in Queſt of another Neſt. This Nouriſhment ren- 
ders the Animal pretty fat ; but it makes the Fleſh diſagreeable, and 
yet it is eaten by the native Americans and Negroes. However, if 
the Inhabitants conſulted their own Advantage, they would preſerve 
them all alive; becauſe the Ants in theſe Parts are a very great 
Plague, and do a vaſt deal of Miſchief. 120i 1, 

The Coati Mondi, of Brafil, is repreſented differently by different 
Writers, but is uſually ſaid to have a Snout about a Foot long, {mall 
Eyes like a Pig, round Ears like a Rat, and Hands like thoſe of a 
Monkey. Its Hairs are ſhort, rough, and of a blackiſh Colour on 
the Back, the reſt of the Body having a Mixture of Black and Red. 
This Animal is ranked-by Dr. % n among the Number of thoſe 
he chuſes rather to call four-handed than four-footed, of which 
you have no Thumb on the fore Feet, and others none on the hin- 

er Feet. | 54 

The Patto, or Sluggard, is likewiſe one of this Kind of Animals, 
having a Head not unlike an Ape's, and two Teats on the Breaſt ; 
but it has only three Claws on each. Foot, with very long Nails, 
like the Tamandug. It has its Name from the Slowneſs of its Mo- 
tion, which — Coetlogon ] is like that of Auxiliaries going to 
ght; for he ſcarce advances fifty Paces in a whole Day upon even 
Ground. When he aſcends a Tree, he does not leave it till he has 
devoured both the Fruit and the Leaves, and then comes down in 
good Plight; but grows lean before he gets up another, if he does 
not perith with Hunger. This Animal never drinks, and has a 

fhrill Sort of a Voice, almoſt like a Kitten. It has the ef Feet 
760. ; onger 
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longer than thoſe behind, and is about the Size of a Fox. The 
Hair on its Body is of an Aſh Colour. bus 
The Opo/ſum, which is a Native of Braf/, and other Parts of Aue- 
rica, is a very remarkable Animal, in Shape and Size hke a Badger, 
but of a lighter Colour, and with a longer Tail. What 1s moſt 
wonderful in this Creature, is the Bag or Purſe in the Skin of its 
Belly, to which its young ones retire and hide themſelves in Caſe of 
Danger. In the Male Opo//um this Pouch is not diſcernible. 
The Opoſſum being a carnivorous Animal, and particularly fon 
of Birds, 15 deduced by Nature with a Faculty of twiſting its Tail 
about a ſmall Branch of a Tree, and thereby ſtretching itſelf out to 
rob a Neſt, or obtain its defired Food: Nay, by this Means it may 
be ſaid to fly; for hanging thus by the Tail, and ſwinging its Body 
to and fro, it can fling ittelf into a neighbouring Tree, where its 
Tail is ſure to faſten on the firſt Bough it meets with, if it otherwiſe 
miſſes its Footing ; and its hinder Feet being made like Hands, and 
furniſhed with a Thumb, it thereby the more readily raiſes its Body. 
Another Thing obſervable in this Animal is, that when it is in 
Health there runs a fmall Edging round the Verge of the Ear, of a 
perfect Milk-white Colour; but this Part of the Ear being very 
thin and tender, it is eaſily affected by Cold or Illneſs, and then be- 
comes jagged or crumpled, and the Whiteneſs diſappears. 
Thoſe who have diſſected this Animal, have obſerved the admira- 
ble Contrivance in forming the Bag or Purſe which 1s intended to 
preſerve the Animal's — and ſecure them againit Danger; 
there being two ſtrong Bones for that Purpoſe,” which are not to be 
met with in any other Skeleton. They likewiſe have obſerved that 
the Neck, Back, and Head, are fo ſecured by the Formation of the 
Creature, that there would be no Danger of breaking any of them, 
| — in jumping from Bough to Bough it ſhould happen to fail to the 
round. Th. nt 
Sophia. I think the Circumſtance of the Bag for the Reception of 
its Young, when any Danger threatens, makes the Opeſm a very re- 
markable Animal, as I 1 no other Creature has the like Bag. 
Worthy. It is ſaid that the Dog Fiſn receives its young ones into its 
Belly upon any Storm or Danger; but this is not certainly known to 
be Matter of Fact. -I am now going to mention an Animal of South 
America, which is of ſuch a' Magnitude and Strength, as I ſhould 
be afraid to mention to you, leſt you ſhould ſuſpe& me of taking the 
Privilege of a Traveller, if I could not ſupport my Account by the 
' Teſtimonies of Authors of unqueſtionable Veracity. — This is the 
Cuntur or Condor of Peru, which Sir Hans Sloane (from the Account 
of Captain Strong, Commander of a Scuth-Sea Ship) has taken No- 
tice of in the Philoſophical Tran ſactiont. This is an Animal of the 
feather'd Race, and of ſuch an amazing Bigneſs, that the Captain's 
Men, who ſhot one and meaſured it, found it was fixteen Feet from 
the Extremity of one Wing to the other. One of its Feathers was 
two Feet four Inches long, the Quill Part near ſix Inches, its Weight 
three Drams and above ſeventeen Grains, and was concave on one 
Side, and convex on the other. The Seamen ſhot it as it fat on a 
_ Clift by the Sea Side, and eat it, taking it for a Species of Tur- 
key. They were told by the Spauzards that they were afraid of theſe 
Birds, leſt they ſhould prey upon or injure their Children. 
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To this Account it ſeems proper 'to add the Teſtimony of 2 
and Garcilaſſo de la Vega, who tay that the Fowls corruptl ed 
Condor by the Spaniards meaſure fifteen or ſixteen Feet bom the 
End of one Wing to the other ; and that their Beak is ſtrong enough 
to tear off the Hide or * en the Bowels of an Ox. Two of 
them will attack a Cow or Bull, and deyour him; and it has hap- 
— that one of them has aſſaulted and eaten Boys of 10 or 12 

ears of Age. But it is obſerved, that Nature, to temper and al- 
lay their Fiercenefs, has denied them the Talons which are given 
to the Eagle, their Feet being tipp'd with Claws like a Hen. 
are black and white, like a Magpye, and on the fore Part of their 
Head have a Comb, not cointes like that of a Cock, but rather 
even, in the Form of a Razor. It is very well there are but few of 
them, otherwiſe they would much deſtroy the Cattle 

In Brafil we find a great Number of curious Birds, particularly 
the Anhima, or Unicorn Bird, fo called becauſe it has a Horn two or 
three Inches long, growing out of its Forehead, but blunt and brit- 
tle, and therefore of no Defence to the Creature. 

There is alſo the Touken, of the Bigneſs of a Wood-Pigeon, of a 
E Black all 1 under the Belly, where it is of a 

ne Yellow, and round its Neck is a ſmall Girele of Red. The 
Natives bedeck themſelves with the Feathers of this Bird, on Oc- 


caſion of Feſtivals, Dancing-Matches, or other Rejoicings. But 


what is moſt remarkable is, (if the Account may be credited) that 
the Bird's Bill is larger than its whole Body, being about a Span 

long, yellow without and red within. 
nother Bird of Fra is called the Cocoi, which is ſhaped much 
— = Storks, and has a moſt curious Variety of Colours on its 

eathers. | | 

The Guara, which the Europeans call the Sea-Curlew, is ſurprizing 
for its often e Colour, being firſt black, then Aſh - co- 
Joured, next white, rwards Scarlet, and laſtly Crimſon, which 
grows deeper and richer the longer the Bird lives.----Parrots, Parro- 
quets, and various Birds of the tame Species, are there as common 
as we have Pigeons ; and though ſome of them are moſt beautifully 
feathered, they are in too great Plenty to be eſteemed by the Natives, 

except now and then to uſe their Feathers as Ornaments. 
The Bats of Braſ (like thoſe of the Eaft- Indies) are reported to 
be of a PRI Size, and ſo bold and dangerous, that they will 
t into Houſes in the Night, and fuck the Blood of Perſons whom 


they find aſleep.--- Their Bees are ſmaller than our's, and with their 


Wax they cover and preſerve their fine Feathers from being gnawed 
by Worms or Inſects. . 

There are ſeveral more uncommon Animals in South America; 
but I muſt defer ſpeaking of theſe till our next Meeting. | 


Dr. Dzx nam obſerves, that Creatures leſs uſeſul, or by their Voracity per- 
nicious, have commonly fewer Young, or ſeldomer bring forth; of which 
many Inſtances might be given in voracious Beaſts and Birds; but there is one 
(ſays he) very peculiar, which is the Cx ru of Pzrxvu, a moſt pernicious 
Bird, and therefore very rare, being ſeldom ſeen, and only juſt enough of them 
to keep up the Species, but not to over-charge the World, | 


CONVER- 
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WorTHY, SOPHRON. Sor HA. 


„I Am glad you are come, Mr. Worthy ; for I long to hear 
Tephia. I — of the fran Animals of South America. , 

Worthy. I ſhall take a Pleaſure in 82 your Curiofity, We 
finiſhed our laſt Converſation, I think, in A 6s the Bats of 
Brafil, remarkable for their prodigious Size. I will now give you 
ſome Account of the ſeveral Species of Sheep to be met with in 
Peru, as they are very different from our's, particularly thoſe called 
Llama's by the Natives. Their Heads are ſmall' in Proportion to 
their Bodies, ſomewhat reſembling both that of a Horſe and a Sheep, 
but the upper Lipis cleft in the Middle, like that of a Hare, through 
which they can ſpit from them to the Diſtance of ten Paces; and 
this Spittle, it is faid, if it falls on any one's Fleſh, makes a reddiſh 
Spot, which is followed by an intolerable Itching. Their Necks are 
long, bowing downwards like the Camels ; which Animal, except 
the Bunch on the Back, _ much reſemble. Their Height 
is from four Feet to four and a half, and they Lay carry a hun» 
dred Weight, walking with their Heads ereQ, looking grave 
majeſtic, and with ſuch a regular Pace, that it is ſcarceto be altered 
by beating. Theſe Sheep eat but little, and ſeldom or never 
drink; fo that they are very eaſily kept, grazing upon a' ſhort Herb 
like a Ruſh, with which the Mountains of that Country are covered. 
It ſeems they are uſed by the Spaniards in the Mines to carry Ore to 
the Mills; and when they are once acquainted with their Stage, 
they want no Guide or Driver. Above the Foot they have a Spur, 
which they make Uſe of to hold by =_ the Rocks, ſo that they 
are wonderfully ſure- footed. Their Wool has a ftrong Scent, and 
ſomewhat diſagreeable; it is long, white, , and fine. 2 

The Yicunna's of Peru are ſhaped much like the L/ama's, only 
they are ſmaller and nimbler ; and their Wool being extraordinary 
fine, is very much valued. Theſe Creatures are ſometimes hunted 1n 
the following Manner: Many Indian get together to drive them 
into ſome narrow Paſs, where they have made Ropes faſt acroſs, three 
or four Feet from the Ground, on which are hung Bits of Wool and 
Cloth. At the Motion of theſe the Animals are ſo frightened, that 
they dare not go any farther ; ſo that they crowd ther, and the 
Hunters kill them with Stones made faſt to the End of Leather 
Thongs. If any of thoſe Creatures called Guanace' happen to be 
amongſt them, they leap over the Cords, and the Vicunna' follow 
them. The Guanaco's are larger and more corpulent, and in fame 
Parts are called Yicacha's. . 
_— the Animals found on the Coaſts of America, particularly 
Brafil, Terra Firma, and many of the nei — Iſlands, is the 
Turtle, or Tortoiſe. There are two Kinds of Tortoiſes, the Land and 
2. Sea Tortoile ; and this latter again is of various Kinds, but it 
s only one Sort, called the Carer, or Caretta, which furniſhes that 
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beautiful Shell,“ ſo much admired in Zurope. This is otherwiſe 
called the Haw#'s-bill Tortoiſe, whoſe Shell is thick, and conſiſts of 
two Parts, the one covering the Back, the other the Belly, and the 
two are joined together at the Sides by ſtrong Ligaments, which yet 
allow of a little Motion. In the fore Part is an Aperture for the 
Head and fore Legs, and behind for the hind Legs and Tail. We- 
are told that the under Shell alone is uſed, which they ſeparate from 
the upper by making a little Fire underneath ; and as ſoon as it is 
warm, it 1s eaſily — off in Laminæ, or Leaves, with the Point of 
a Knife, without killing the Animal, which (it is ſaid) being turned 
to Sea again, acquires a new Shell. Theſe Leaves are thirteen in 
Number, eight of them flat, and five a little bent; and four ot the 
flat ones are ſometimes a Foot long, and fix or ſeven Inches broad. 
The beſt Tortoiſe-ſhell is thick, clear, tranſparent, and ſparkled 
with Brown and White; but when uſed in Marquetry, and ſuch- 
like Works, the Workmen give it what Colour they pleaſe, by lay- 
ing coloured Leaves underneath it. 5 
Of the ſeveral Kinds of Tortoiſes, only one of them is eatable, 
which is called the Green Tortoiſe, its Fat being of a greeniſh Colour. 
The Method of taking them, is to obſerve their Tracks in the Sea- 
Sands, and the next Night ſit up to watch, and turn them on their 
Backs, for then they are quite helpleſs. Their Blood is cold; and 
a Writer informs us, that he has ſeen, upon opening one of them, 
at leaſt two hundred Eggs, exactly round, taken out of it, about 
forty of which were incloſed in whitiſh tough Skins, with a Sub- 
ſtance like Jelly round the Volk, and were _ to be laid all at one 
Time. Rogers ſays, he ſaw at ſome Iſlands in the South. Sea, a Tur- 
tle that had at leaſt eight hundred Eggs in its Belly, one hundred 
and fifty of which were ſkinned and ready for laying. The Female 
'Turtles go aſhore to lay their Eggs in the Sand, above High-Water 
Mark, where they leave them to be hatched by the warm Beams of 
the Sun; and this is effected in eight and forty Hours Time, as has 
been reported by thoſe who made it their Buſineſs to fetch them 
from ſome uninhabited Iſlands, where they are vaſtly plenty ; and 
where they ſee, almoſt every Day, pou Numbers of young ones, not 
broader than a Shilling, newly hatched, haſtening down into the 
Sea. The ſame is aſſerted by Rogers above quoted; for as they are 
frequently diſturbed in inhabited Places, they ſeldom go aſhore 
there; and it is obſerved that the Hawk's-bill Turtle does not often 
come amongſt others. | 
Almoſt incredible Particulars are related of the Size of ſome 
'Turtles, as that one of them will afford Fleſh enough for two or 
three hundred Men, which is ſalted as we do Beef, and which Sea- 
men in long Voyages find an excellent Refreſhment, as well as a 
Cure for ſeveral Indiſpoſitions. Their Eggs, which are about the 
Bigneſs of a Hen's, will alſo keep for a conſiderable Time, and are 
eſteemed good Food in many Parts of the V. Indies. We are 
| likewiſe told, that in ſome Places the Shells ſerve the Natives for 


* Mr, CaTz5BY obſerves, that the hard ſtrong Covering which incloſes all 
Torts of Tortoiſes, is very improperly called a Shell, being of a perfe& bony 
Contexture, but covered on the Outſide with Scales, or rather Plates, of a 
horny Subſtance, which the Workmen call Tor To1SE-SHELL, 
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Boats; and de Laet mentions Turtles of ſuch a Bulk, as to creep 
3 with five Men upon their Bac ks. | 

The Turtles being amphibious, they feed on Graſs and Weeds, 
as well in the Water as on the Land ; but they uſually make their 
Reſidence, and find their Aliment, in certain Meadows at the Bot- 
tom of the Sea, where it is not many Fathoms deep: And accord- 
Ing to the Accounts of Navigators, when the Sea 1s calm, and the 

eather ſerene, th may be ſeen creeping on this green Carpet. 
After they have fed ſufficiently, — take their Progreſs into the 
Outlets of Rivers for freſh Water or Air, and then return to their 
former Station. In the Intermiſſion of their F — they frequently 
float with their Heads above the Surface of the Water, unleſs they 
are alarmed by any Appearance of Danger, in which Caſe they ſud» 
denly plunge to the Bottom; for the Tortoiſe having the Benefit of 
Lungs, ſhe can diſtend herſelf by an Influx of Air, and be brought 
to an Equilibrium with the Water, like a Frog; and, like other 
amphibious Creatures, ſhe is enabled to ſwim by the Impulſe and 
Retraction of her Paws, though for the Generality ſhe contents her- 
ſelf with creeping. »- 

Beſides the Beauty of the Shell of the Tortoiſe, it is an Inſtance 
of the excellent Proviſion the WISE CREATOR has made for the 
Good of the Animal World, being a ſtout Guard to its Body, and 
affording a ſafe Retreat for its Head, Legs, and Tail, which it with- 
draws within the Shell upon any Danger. And it is worth remark- 
ing, that the Shell ſupplies the Place of all Bones in the Creature, 
except thoſe of the extreme Parts, the Head and Neck, and the four 
Legs and Tail: So that at firſt it is ſomewhat ſurprizing to ſee a 
complete Skeleton conſiſting of ſo ſmall a Number of Bones, and 
yet thoſe abundantly ſufficient for the Uſe of the Animal. | 
There remains another remarkable Thing to be mentioned con- 
cerning theſe Creatures; which is, that for two or three Months in 
the Year they leave their common Haunts, where they chiefly feed, 
and reſort to other Places to lay their Eggs ; and it 1s — they 
eat nothing during that Seaſon, ſo that both Males and Females 
grow very lean. This however is certain, that the Land- Tortoiſe, 
which is formed much in the ſame Manner as thoſe of the Sea, is able 
to ſubſiſt ſeveral Months without Food; for thoſe which are kept in 
Gardens out of Curioſity in England, are obſerved to bury them- 
ſelves in the Ground on the App. Dach of Winter, and there remain 
in a Kind of ſleepy State, till the Return of the Spring invites them 
to leave their ſubterraneous Retirement; for which, according to 
Dr. Derham, they are admirably adapted by the Structure of their 


Heart and Lungs. 


After the Tortoiſe, it is natural enough to mention the Armadillo, 
an Animal found in the We/f-Indies, and in Guinea, which has its 
Back covered with a hard Shell, that ſeems to be buckled to it like 
a Coat of Armour. Its Tail is long like a Rat's, and is alſo covered 
with a ſcaly Shell. The whole Creature is not much bigger than a 
little Pig, which it reſembles in its Snout, Ears, Legs, and Feet. It 
has four Toes before, and five behind. | 

When this Animal is afraid of any Thing, he withdraws his Head 
under his Shell, and lets — be ſeen but the End of the Snout. 
He then tucks up his Feet under his Belly, and his Tail under them; 


Uu 2 inſomuch, 
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inſomuch, that bis Shell entirely covers them; and the two Extre- 
mities of the Animal meetin ther, he becomes. as round as a 
Ball, « little fattiſh on each Side. The Fleſh of this Animal is 
white, fat, and delicate. . 

Among the Fiſhes to be met with in the Seas of South America, 


particularly on the Coaſt of Braf, is a remarkable one called the 


Globe-Fifp, from its orbicular Form, or the Sea Hedgehog, as being 
beſet round with large Spikes, like thoſe of the d one, 
whereby it bids Defiance to all Fifhes of Prey, and has a. ſurprizing 
Facility of moving itſelf forward on the Water by the Contraction 
and Motion of thoſe Prickles. 
Zut of all the Animals in theſe Seas, there ſeems to be none more 
curious than the Sea-Bladder, which has not been taken Notice of by 
many Authors. It is not unfitly ſtiled a Bladder, being in moſt Re- 
ſpects like one, and * on the Surface of the Waves. It is 
of an oblong roundiſh Form, five or fix Inches in Diameter, has a 
Skin very thin and tranſparent, and, like a Bubble raiſed on the Wa- 
ter, reflects all the Colours of the Sky. The Infide is only filled 
with Air, except about a Spoonful of Water, which ſerves to ba- 
lance it; and underneath it has a Set of Fibres of a vermicular 
Form, which the Creature extends or contracts, and thereby moves 
itſelf along. On its Back it has a Kind of plaited Membrane, 
which it likewiſe expands or folds up at Pleaſure, in order to take in 
more or leſs Wind ; and it ts only by theſe two laſt Circumſtances 
that they are known to move ſpontaneouſly, except when the Wind 
is too ſtrong for them to reſiſt, by which they are frequently drove on 
Shore and taken. | | 
In the Seas we are ſpeaking of, (as well as in ſome others) is to be 
found the little Fiſh called the Remora, or Sucking-F 155 reſembling a 
ut two Inches 
ng on the Top of his Head. The Mouth is wide, the Eyes ſmall, 
e under Jaw longer than the upper, with two Rows of ſmall ſharp 
Teeth. This Fiſh was much talked of amongſt the Antients, who 
ſuppoſed (as 9 from Pliq that by ſticking to the Side of a 
Skip, it was able to ſtop the Veſſel under full Sail, or a Whale in 
ſwimming. But, as Mr Carey obſerves, a Number of theſe Fiſhes 
can do no more than Shells, or Corals, and other Foulneſſes of the 
Shi ſomewhat ſlower ; and in the ſame 
Manner they may be ſome imall Hindrance to a Whale. The 
fame Author aſſures us he has taken five of them off the Body of a 
Shark x and hence we call it the Sucking-Fiþp. 
To this we may add the Pilot- Fiſb; ſo called, as ſuppoſed to ac- 
company the Shark, and direct him to his Prey. This Fiſh is of a 
deep Blue,. but the Belly of a lighter Colour than the Back and 


© Sides 7 and, when fwimming, it appears much like a Mackerel. 


In the Seas of South America, and eſpecially about the Tropics, 
are often ſeen fwimming in Shoals, thoſe Fiſhes we call Old Wives 
and Ol Huſbands, which indeed make a very remarkable Figure. 
The former is commonly about ten Inches long, and five broad; has 
a "oy ſmall Mouth, with „ Ares, a large Eye placed high on 
its Head, two Noſtrils or Vent - Holes under the fore Part of the Eye, 


' a riſing mow Back, the Belly flattiſh, and the whole Fiſh is covered 


cruſtaceous Skin, of a brown Colour, but curiouſly 
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marked with indented Spots, which are large on the Sides, and 
ſmaller about the Head and Tail. The Tail is long and lender, 
and the Fiſh can draw it into its Body at Pleaſure, as it were into a 
Socket. It has four Fins of a lighter Brown than the Body, as is 
alſo the End of the Tail. | 

The Oli Huſband, ſuppoſed to be the Male Species, ſeems deſigned 
by Nature for the Defence of the Female, as well as his own, being 
armed with two ſharp Horns on the fore Part of his Head, growing 
from a thick Bafis, about three Quarters of an Inch in Length; 
and though but ſlender, they are fo ſtrong, that he is capable of 

iving dangerous Wounds to the Sides of an Enemy. His hinder 

art is likewiſe well guarded with two _y ins like his Horns, 
one on each Side of the Belly near the Tail ; and when cloſely 
chaſed, he draws up his Tail, and bids Defiance with his Horns to 
his Purſuers. Theſe two Fiſhes ſwim — — in Company, and, 
except the Horns, they pretty much reſemble each other. But 
to return to the . where we ſhall find ſome remarkable Ani- 
mals I have not yet mentioned : And firſt, it may not be improper 
to take Notice of what ſome Travellers relate concerning the vari- 
ous Kinds of Monkeys to be met with in the Andes, and other Parts 
of South America. Some of them are ſaid to be merry, others me- 
lancholy ; ſome nimble, and others heavy ; ſome hairy, others al- 
moſt naked ; of themſelves timorous, but —5 — if a Man 
ſeems to be afraid, There are likewiſe vaſt Numbers of Apes, 
ſomewhat different from Monkeys, with long Tails, and of ſeveral 
Colours, ſome black, ſome r Se. We are told ſtrange Things 
of the Nimbleneſs of theſe Creatures, that they ſkip about the Trees 
Hke Birds, and ſometimes hang to a Bough by the Tail, and fo 
ſwing themſelves where they pleaſe ; and that when the Leap is too 
great for one alone, they lay hold of each other's Tails, and fo ſwin 
till the lowermoſt, with the Aſſiſtance of the reſt, gives a Spring hal I 
hays hold of the Bough, and ſo they all get over. 

Some Travellers relate, that there are Herds of Swine among the 
Mountains. above-mentioned, which have Navels on their Backs, 
and every Herd has its Leader ; who 1s eafily known, becauſe none 
of them preſume to go before him; and when this Leader is killed, 
the Herd may be ſafely attacked, for they diſperſe as a vanquiſhed 
Army. It is alſo faid of theſe Creatures, that ſome of them will 
rub themſelves againſt certain Trees, whoſe Bloſſoms they are fond 
of, and fo ſhake them off for the reſt to eat, who in their Turn do 
the ſame for their Companions. 

But the moſt ſurprizing Relations Travellers entertain ns with, 


are concerning the Multitude and monſtrous Size of the Serpents of 


Brafil. We are told of ſome that are thirty Feet long, or npwards, 
and as big round as a Hogſhead, ſo that they can ſwallow at once a 
whole Buck or a Man, and eaſily take either of them by throwing 
their Tails round them; and hence this frightful Creature has ob- 
tained the Name of the Roebuck Serpent. Nay, to carry the Matter 
ſtill farther, we are likewiſe told of a Water-Snake in Brafd, near 
forty 'Feet long, and every Way proportionable, in whoſe Body were 
found two wild Boars he had ſwallowed, | 
Though theſe Accounts may be exaggerated, it is certain that 
Brafil is remarkable for large Serpents and other venomous Crea- 
tures. 
.* 
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tures. There is one called 1Zaboka, which is between three and four 
Yards long, and of a conſiderable Thickneſs. Its Colours are vari- 
ous, as black, white, red, green, c. and its Bite mortal, but the 
Poiſon works the ſloweſt of any. On the other Hand, they have a 
little four-legged Animal of fo venomous a Nature, that its Sting is 
abſolutely mortal, unleſs the Part be immediately cut off, or burnt 
with a red-hot Iron. Some of their Scorpions are four or five Feet 
long, but their Sting is not reckoned ſo dangerous as thoſe in Eu- 
rope. They have alſo Lizards three or four Feet in Length, and in 
feat Numbers; and alſo Creatures called Centipedes, or Hundred 
egs, very numerous and troubleſome. I muſt add to theſe, thoſe lir- 
tle Animals called Poux de Pharaoh, THAT IS, Pharaoh's Lice, which 
t into the Feet between the Skin and the Fleſh, growing 1n one 
ay as big as Beans; and if they are not preſently extracted, they 
cauſe an intolerable Ulcer, and the whole Foot corrupts. 
There is another extraordinary Animal which Bra is remarkable 
for, though it is not peculiar to that Country; which is the Rattle- 
Snake. his Creature has afforded Matter of Speculation and 
Wonder to the moſt curious Inſpectors into the Works of Nature. 
To begin then with its Name: It is ſo called from certain Joints at 
the End of its Tail, which fold over each other ſomewhat like the 
Tailof a Lobfler ; and theſe being ſhook by the Animal, make a 
rattling Noiſe, from whence we have given it the Denomination of 
Rattle- Snake. The Number of theſe — or Rattles is uncertain, 
being more or leſs, according to the Age of the Snake, as ſome Au- 
thors aſſert, imagining that 2 ear there is the Addition of a 
new Rattle. However, they ſeldom exceed twenty, though Mr. 
Dudley (in Phil. Tranſ.) was told by a Man of Credit, that he killed 
a Rattle-Snake, which had between ſeventy and eighty Rattles, with 
a Sprinkling of grey Heirs, like Briſtles, all over his Body, andthat 
it was full five Feet ſix Inches long, and as big as the Calf of a 
Man's Leg. Dr. Derham and others have obſerved, that Providence 
has wiſely given theſe Rattles to this poiſonous Serpent, that the 
Bow might be a Warning to Man and Beaſt to avoid the approach- 
ing Danger. 
he uſual Length of the Rattle- Snake is from three to five Feet. 
Dr. Ten diſſected one four Feet five Inches long, whoſe greateſt 
Circumference, which was in the Middle, was fix Inches and a half, 
that of the Neck three Inches, and near the Rattle two Inches. The 
Top of the Head was flat as in the Viper, and by the Protuberance 
of the Jaws it ſomewhat reſembled the Head of a bearded Arrow. 
At the Extremity of it were the Noſtrils ; and between them and the 
Eyes, but a little lower, were two other Orifices, which the Doctor 
took for Ears ; but he afterwards found they only led into a Bone 
that had a pretty large Cavity, but no Perforation. The Eye was 
round, and about a (Ws of an Inch in Diameter, over which 
there was a large Scale jutting out, which ſeemed to ſerve it for an 
. Eye-lid. The Scales on the Head were the ſmalleſt of any, thoſe 
on the Back the largeſt, increaſing in Proportion to the thickeſt 
Part of the Body, and thence diminiſhing again to the Junction of 
the Rattle, all of them in Figure ſomewhat reſembling. the Secd of 
a Parſnip. They were of various Colours, thoſe on the Head being 
like the Feathers on the Back of a Green-fiach, ſpeckled with 8 
8 : y | luia 
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{mall black Spot, four of which were larger, and very remarkable. 
Thoſe on the Back were a dark Fillemot, and ſpeckled, forming by 
this Mixture a curious Chequer-Work ; but as they grow nearer the 
End of the Tail, they become darker, and at laſt almoſt black. The 
fatal Teeth are placed without the upper Jaw, towards the fore Part 
of the Mouth, not faſtened to the Jaw-bones, as the other Teeth, 
but to the Muſcles or Tendons, except the two outermoſt and _ 5 
which are fixed to a Bone that may be taken for the Ear- Bone. Theſe 
Teeth are not to be perceived on firſt opening the Mouth, ſor they 
tie flat under a ſtrong Membrane or Sheath, bur are to be erected 
upon Occaſion. They are hooked; and in all of them, eſpecially 
the larger, there is a Hole towards the Root, and towards the Point 
a very plain Slit, from whence to the Root they are perfectly hol- 
low, as Dr. Ty/on diſcovered by gently preſſing the Side of the Gum 
with his Finger ; for then the Poiſon roſe through the Hollow of the 
Tooth, and iſſued out at the Slit. This poiſonous Liquor is of a 
Water-Colour, lightly tinged with Yellow. _ a 

There are three Sorts of this Snake, diſtinguiſhed by their Co- 
lour, dix. a yellowiſh Green, a deep Aſh- Colour, and a black Sat- 
tin. Both Men and Beaſts are more afraid of a Rattle-Snake, than 
of any other Serpent, and the Eye of this Reptile has ſomething in 
it very ſingular and terrible. Whereas a common Snake avoids a 
Man, the Rattle-Snake never turns out of the Way ; but as he 
creeps with his Head cloſe to the Ground, and moves very ſlowly, a 
Perſon may eaſily get out of his Reach. His leaping and bee 
to do Miſchief, is no more than extending or uncoiling himſelf; for 
in leaping they do not remove their whole Body, as other Animals 
do; ſo that a Man is in no Danger of them, if his Diſtance be 
more than their Length: Nor can they do any Harm when they are 
in their ordinary Motion, till they firſt coil and then extend them- 
ſelves, Which are both done in a Moment's Time. They are al- 
ways coiled when they reſt or ſleep, and they are obſerved to be ex- 
ceeding ſleepy. : 

Theſe Snakes make the greateſt Rattling in fair and clear Wea- 
ther, and when it is rainy they make none at all; ſo that the Indi- 
ans do not care to travel in the Woods in Time of Rain, for Fear of 
getting amongſt them before they are aware. Another Circumſtance 
of their Rattling has been obſerved, viz. that if a ſingle Snake be 
ſurprized and rattles, and there be others near him, they all take the 
Alarm,.and rattle in like Manner. FS 

The common Food of theſe Snakes is Toads, Frogs, Ground- 
Mice, Crickets, Graſshoppers, and other Inſects; and they them- 
ſelves ſerve for Food to Bears, and even Hogs will eat them without 
Harm. They are viviparous, and generally bring forth about 
twelve. A curious Gentleman took and opened one of them, and 
found in the Matrix twelve ſmall Globes, as big as a common Mar- 
ble, in Colour like the Yolk of an Egg. In three or four Days 
more he took and opened another, and then plainly perceived a 
white Speck in the Center of the yellow Globe. Some Days after 
he diſſected third, and diſcovered the Head of a Snake; and open- 
ing a fourth a few Days after that, he found three Parts of a Snake 
formed, and lying round in a Coil. But what puts the Matter out 
of Doubt, about a Month — * he killed a Snake, and took 

out 
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out young ones about ſix Inches long. They caſt their Skins every 
Year, and generally den among the Rocks in great Numbers toge- 
ther. They retire on the Approach of Winter, and come Abroad 
the Beginning of next Summer ; at which Time the Hunters watch 
them, and, as they come out to ſun themſelves, kill them by Hun- 
dreds.---Let us now conſider the ſurprizing Effects of the Rattle- 
Snake's Poiſon, which is 8 one of the moſt ſubtil and 
dangerous in the whole Animal Kingdom. Of this we have ſome 
extraordinary Inſtances given us by Capt. Hall; who being in Sout 

Carolina, procured a fine healthful Rattle-Snake, about four Feet 
long, and with one Mr. Kidwell, a Surgeon, and three or four other 


Gentlemen, made ſevera! Experiments to try the Effects of its Poj- 


fon. They got three Cur-Dogs, the largeſt not bigger than a com- 
mon Harrier ; and the Snake being tied and pinned down to a 
Graſs-Plat, they took the largeſt of the Dogs, and having tied a 
Cord round his Neck, ſo as not to ſtrangle him, the Captain held 
one End, and another Perſon the other. Immediately on bringing 
the Dog over the Snake, he raiſed himſelf near two Feet, and bit 
the Dog as he was jumping. The Dog yelped, by which the * 

e 


tain perceived he was bitten, and n the * him as faſt as 
, ongue b 


could, he found his Eyes fixed, his tween his Teeth, 
which were cloſe, his Lips drawn up ſo as to leave his Teeth and 
Gums bare; and, in ſhort, he was quite dead in a Quarter of a Mi- 
nute. They could not ſee where the Bite was, nor -obſerve an 
Blood ; vpon which, ordering ſome hot Water to ſcald the Hair off, 
they diſcovered only one Puncture, with a blueiſh-green Colour ap- 
aring a little round it. This was juſt between his fore Legs and 


pe 
6 12 Breaſt, where the Hair was thinner than in ſome other Places, 
Half an Hour after this, they took a ſecond Dog, which was ſome- 


"what ſmailer, and brought him in like Manner over the Snake, 
which bit his Ear, fo that all the Company ſaw it. The Dog yelped 
"much, ſhewed Signs of being very fick, reeled and ſtaggered about 
for ſome Time, then fell down and ſtruggled as if convulſed, and for 
two or three Times got up, each Time wagging his Tail, though 
'Nowly, and endeavouring to follow a Negro-Boy, who uſed to make 
7 ſet, and ordered the Boy to 

k after him, who brought Word in two Hours that the Dog was 
dead. Four Days afterwards they gut two Dogs, as big as common 
Bull-Dogs; and the firſt, which the Snake bit on the Inſide of his 
Left Thigh, died exactly in half a Minute, according to the Watches 
of two Gentlemen preſent. There were two very ſmall PunQures 
in his- Thigh, which looked livid, though no Blood was drawn. The 


"ſecond Dog was bit about an Hour aſter the firſt, on the Outſide of 


his Thigh, where they perceived Blood at two Places; he ſoon ſick- 
ened, and died in four Minutes. As they thought the Snake's Poi- 
fon was not ſpent, they got a Cat, which ; i bit an Hour after. She 

was very fick, and they py her in a Cloſet; but by ſome Means or 
e next Morning was found dead in a Gar- 


Rattle-Snake ; but my Engagements oblige me to take my Leave of 


UE 


I 


you for the preſent. * 


CONVER- 
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WorTny, SOPHRON. Sor RIA. 


Will now go on to give ſome farther Experiments which 
Worthy. I Captain Hal wha 5 of the Effects of the Rattle-Snake's 
Poiſon.-----A Month after theſe Experiments were made, the Cap- 
tain procured a common black Snake, not of the Viper Kind, about 
two Feet and a half long, and juſt taken ; and putting this and the 
Rattle-Snake together, he irritated them ſo that they bit each other. 
He perceived that the black Snake had drawn Blood of the Rattle- 
Snake, before he took them aſunder : The black Snake died in leſs 
than eight Minutes, but the Rattle-Snake did not ſeem fick, or at all 
the worſe for his Wound. | 

The laſt Experiment the Captain made with this Snake, was ta 
try whether his Poiſon would not prove mortal to himſelf, In or- 
der to this, he hanged him in ſuch a Manner that he was not above 
half his Length on the Ground, and then ſo irritated him by priek- 
ing and ſcratching him with two Needles faſtened to the End of a 
Stick, that he ſoon bit himſelf, after having ſeveral Times attempted 
to bite the Stick. He then let him down, and he was quite dead in 
eight or ten Minutes. The Snake was then cut into five Pieces, 
and given to a Hog, the Head-Part firſt, in the Sight of ſeveral Peo- 
ple. The Hog eat up all the Snake, and ten or twelve Days after- 
wards the Captain ſaw the Hog alive and healthy. 

I might give many other Inſtances of the ſtrange Effects of this 
ſabtil Poiſon, but theſe are abundantly ſufficient. As to the Cure 
of the Bite of the Rattle-Snake, it is natural to think, that if Death 
follows it in ſo ſhort a Time, no Remedy can reaſonably be ex- 

ed: But why might not Olive-Oil, if immediately applied ta 
the Wound, be as certain a Cure in this Caſe, as it has been found 
to be for the Bite of the Viper, eſpecially as the Rattle-Snake is of 
that Kind, and probably their Poiſons much of the ſame Nature? 
However, be this as it may, it is wiſely ordered by Providence, that 
the Countries infeſted by theſe noxious Animals 22 effectual 
Antidotes againſt their Poiſons. There are ſeveral Remedies for the 
Bite of a Rattle-Snake, but that which is moſt made Uſe of is 2 
Root called Bood-Roor, on Account of its Colour, as well as that « 
its Juice, which is red like Blood, It grows in great Abundance in 
the Woods, and the Method of uſing it is to bruiſe it and bind it 
oyer the Part that is bit, to prevent the Poiſon ſpreading farther, at 
the ſame Time ſcarifying the Place affected. Some of the Root is 
likewiſe boiled, and the Patient drinks the Water. 

But here it will naturally be obſerved, that all this requires Time, 
anda Perſon bit by a Rattle-Snake in the Woods may be dead be- 
fore the Remedy can Fend be applied, It is true, the Bite of thæ 
Rattle-Snake is for the moſt Part attended with ſudden Death, zhas 
is, Death often enſues in fifteen Minutes, and ſometimes fooner, but 
at other Times the Patient lives ſeveral Days: And there are various 
Reaſons to be aſſigned, why the Poiſon has not always the ſame 


ſpeedy EffeR, ſuch as the Seaſon of the Year, the Part bit, and the 
X x Conſtitution 
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Conſtitution of the Patient. However, if our Accounts are true, 
the Americans are not without a Specific even againſt the moſt ſudden 
Efforts of this dangerous Poiſon, vix. the 5 or Snake Root, 
of which there are various Kinds, as that of Virginia, that of Bra- 
fil, that of Canada, &c. Thoſe who travel or hunt in the Woods, 
carry this Root conſtantly about them; to chew and ſwallow as ſoon as 
they are bit by a Rattle-Snake, the Stagnation of the Blood being 
prevented by its peculiar Activity. Nay, we are told, this Root nbt 
only cures the Bite of the Rattle-Snake, but that the Animal flies at 
the Smell thereof; for which Reaſon Travelers carry it with them 
. on the End of a Staff, to preſent towards the Snake if he ſhould 
Chance to come in their Way. 

The Account we have of the Diſcovery of the Virtue of this 
Root in .curing the Bite of the Rattle-Snake, is this: A Nation of 
the Northern Indians, called Sznekkas, obſerving that the Root and 
Flowers reſembled the Rattle of the Snake, concluded that Provi- 
dence had impreſſed that Characteriſtic to point out its Uſe. Theſe 

Indians returning from War with a Southern Nation, called Cata- 
- evbaes, in the Year 1712, communicated the Efficacy of this Root to 
«a Planter on the Frontiers of Virginia, who imparted it to his 
' Neighbours, and ſo it was ſoon known through thoſe Parts of Ame- 
rica. And hence a particular Species is named Serekkn Rattle Snake 
17 to diſtinguiſn it from other Species which are much inferior in 
irtue. | | 
+ Afﬀeerall, ſo ſpeedy are the terrible Effects of this Snake's Poiſon 
in many Inſtanees, * that it is the Opinion of Capt. Hall, a judicious 
and obſervant Perſon who lived ſeveral Years in Virginia, that the 
ſafeſt and ſureſt Way of Cure, is to cut out immediately the Part 
where the Wound is made; for he has ſeen ſeveral, who, following 
that Method upon being bit, have carried hollow Scars about them, 
as Marks of the narrow Eſcape they had had, and they never felt 
any Inconvenience afterwards. ; | 
'. Sophia. Theſe are indeed very extraordinary Particulars which 
you tell us of the Rattle-Snake, | 

Worthy. Extraordinary as they are, I have not yet done with this 
Animal; and what 1 have yet to tell you, will {till more ſurprize 
you: For beſides the ſurprizing Effects of its Poiſon, there are others 
attributed to its Eyes almolt equally aſtoniſhing, which ought not to 
be paſſed over in Silence. The Effects that I mean, are ſaid to be pro- 

- duced by a certain fafcinating or bewitching Power in the Eyes of 
the Rattle-Snake; which, by 8 them fixed on any {mail Ani- 
mal, as a Squirrel, a Bird, or che like, though fitting on the Branch 


. * #® To the Inſtances already given of the Strength and Violence of this Por- 
ſon of Animals, let us add another of the ſame on a vegetable Body, which is 
mentioned by Col. BzvzzaLy, who ſays he was informed by Col. TAYLOR, 
that being in Company with others in the Woods, they found a Rattle-Snake, 

.and cut off his Head : Then with a green Stick which he had in his Hand, about 

,eighteen Inches long, the Bark of which was newly peeled off, he urged and 

, provoked the Read, till it bit the Stick with Fury ſeveral Times ; whereupon 
the Colonel obſerving ſmall green Streaks riſe up along the Stick towards his 
Hanid, he threw it on the Ground, and in a Quarter of an Hour it ſplit into ſe- 

*veral Pieces, and fell aſunder from End to End, "a 


* 
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of a Tree, at a conſiderable Height, can draw ſuch Animal down _ 


into its Mouth. This perhaps may ſeem utterly incredible to Pea-. 
ple who have never heard or conſidered any Accounts of this Na- 
ture; but it is commonly aſſerted, that all Sorts of Snakes have 
ſome Degree of this Faculty of charming or faſcinating other Ani- 
mals by looking ſtedfaſtly upon them. J kg Fg 
Mr. Dudley, who has written on this Subject, ſays, he will not pre- 
tend to anſwer for every Story he has heard concerning this Power of . 
Faſcination, but he 1s r ſatisfied from ſeveral Witneſſ⸗ 
both Bagh and Indian, that a Rattle-Snake can charm Birds an 
Squirrels from a Tree into his Mouth. Our Author was told by one - 
of undoubted Veracity, that as he was in the Woods he obſerved. 
a Squirrel in great Diſtreſs, ſkipping from one Bough to another, 
and making a lamentable Noiſe, till at laſt he came down the Tree, 
and ran behind a Log. The Perſon going to ſee what was become of 
the Squirrel, ſpied a large Snake that had ſwallowed him. And 
Mr. Dudley is the rather confirmed in this Relation, becauſe his own 
Brother being in the Woods, opened a Rattle-Snake, and found two 
3 in his Belly, both of them Head-foremoſt. He adds, that 
when they charm, they make a hoarſe Noiſe with their Mouths, and 
a ſoft Rattle with their Tails, having their Eyes at the ſame Time 
earneſtly fixed on their Prey. | ; 
Col. Beverly tells us, that as he was hunting in the Woods, and 
had ſtrayed from his Companions, he was entertained at his Return 
with an Account of a pleaſant Rencounter between a Dog and a 
Rattle-Snake about a Squirrel. The Snake had got the Head and 
Shoulders of the ö his Mouth, which being ſomething 
too large for his Throat, it took him up ſome Time to moiſten the 
Fur of the Squirrel with his Spawl, to make it ſlip down. The Do 
took this Advantage, ſeized the hinder Parts of the Squirrel, an 
tugged with all his Might. The Snake on the other. Side would not 
let ws Hold for a long Time, but at laſt gave up his Prey, and 
the Dog eat the Squirrel without any Injury. Er 
The ſame Gentleman aſſures us, that ſeveral Perſons have (een 
. run down a Tree directly into a Snake's Mouth; and have 
alſo ſeen Birds fluttering up and down, and chattering at theſe 
Snakes, till at laſt they dropped down before them. But, befides 
the Relations of others, he gives a very remarkable Inſtance of this 
Faſcination, whereof he himſelf was an Eye-Witneſs, with two 
other Perſons in Company. Having ſtopped at an Orchard by the 
Side of the Road, they were — . the tells us) with the whole 
Proceſs of a Charm between a Rattle-Snake and a Hare, the Hare 
being better than half-grown. It happened thus: One of the Com- 
pany, ſearching for the beſt Cherries, ſpied the Hare ſitting; and 
though he went cloſe by her, ſhe did not move, till he (not ſuſpecting 
the Occafion of her Tameneſs) | ah her a Laſh with his dip 3 
upon which ſhe ran three or four Yards, and there ſat down again. 
he Gentleman, not finding the Fruit ripe, immediately returned 
the ſame” Way; and near the Place where he ſtruck the Hare, he 
ſpied à Rattle-Snake. Still not ſuſpecting the Charm, he went back 
about twenty Yards to a Hedge, to get a Stick to kill the Snake; 
and at his Return he found the Snake removed and coiled in the 
dame Place from whence he had moved the Hare. This put him 
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into the Thought of looking for the Hare again, and he ſooh ied + 
Her about ten Feet diſtant from the Snake, in the Place from which 
ſhe had ſtarted when he whi her. She was now lying down, but 
would fometimes raiſe herſelt on her fore Feet, ſtruggling as it were 
for Life, to get away, but could never raiſe her hinder Parts from 
the Ground; and then ſhe would fall flat on her Side again, panting 
vehemently. The Hare and Snake were in this Condition when 
the Gentleman was called to by his Companions ; and he told me, 
that though they all three went within five Yards of the Snake to 
have a full View of the whole, the Snake did not take the leaſt No- 
tice "is nor ſo much as give a Glance towards them. 'There 
they ſtood atleaſt half an Hour, the Snake not altering one Jot; but 
the Hare often ſtruggled to get up, and fell on its Side again, till at 
laſt ſhe lay till for ſome Time as dead. Then the Snake moved out 
of his Coil, and ſlid gently and ſmoothly towards the Hare, his Co- 
lours at that Inftant being ten Times more glorious and ſhining than 
at other Times. As the Snake moved along, the Hare happened to 
make another Struggle; upon which the Snake made a Stop, lying 
at his Length till the Hare was quiet, and then he 2 till he 
came up to the Hare's hinder Parts, which in all this Proceſs had 
been towards the Snake. There he ſurveyed the Hare all over, 
raiſing Part of his Body above it; then he turned off and went to 
the Noſe, and after that to the Ears, which he took into his Mouth 
one after the other, worlgng tam as a Man does a Wafer to moiſten 
it. He then returned to the Noſe, and took the Face into his Mouth, 
ſtraining and gathering his Lips, ſometimes on one Side, ſometimes 
on the other. At the Shoulders he was a long Time puzzled, often 
ou and ftretching the Hare out at Length, till at laſt he got the 
hole Body into his Throat. The Spectators then advanced, and 
one of them taking the Twiſt-Band off his Hat, made a Nooſe, and 
put it, about the Neck of the Snake. This at laſt made him very fu- 
rious; but having ſecured him, they put him into one End of a 
Wallet, and carried him on Horſeback five Miles to the Houſe 
where they lodged that Night ; and next Morning they kyled him, 
and took the Hare out of his Belly. The Head of the Hare began 


£0 be _ and the Hair to fall off, having lain in the Snake's 
8 | 


1 about eighteen Hours. N 

ere ſeems to be a plain Inſtance of the 1 enchanting 
Power in the Rattle-Snake : But Sir Hans Sloane thinks the whole 
Myſtery of the Affair is chiefly this, that When ſuch Animals as are 
the proper Prey of theſe Snakes, as ſmall Quadrupedes, Birds, &c. 
are ſurprized by them, they give them a Bite, and the Poiſon allows 
them Time to run a ſmall Way, or perhaps a Bird to fly up into the 
next Tree, where the Snakes watch them with great Earnellneſs till 
they fall down, or are perfectly dead; when having licked them 
over with their Spawl or Spittle, they ſwallow them down. 

Sir Hans's Conjecture is natural enough, and perhaps the Hare 
above-mentioned might have been ſurprized and bit by the Rattle- 
Snake before it was affected in ſuch a Manner: But ſtill there are 
many Inſtances of what we call Faſcination, not anly in the Rattle- 
Snake, but in other Animals, where no previous Bite or other Injury 
has been received by the Animal enchanted. Dr. Sprengell's Ac- 
count ſeems to be ſuch an Inſtance ; who tells us, that at Milan be 
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met with a Viper-Catcher, who generally kept a confiderable Num- 
der of theſe Animals alive in a back Room open at Top; and having 
one Day got a Female Yigas gen Young, a Mouſe was thrown 
in amongſt them; but of the wh 

upwards of ſixty, not ene concerned himſelf in the leaft about t 
Mouſe, till the pregnant Female Viper and the Mouſe interchanged 
Eyes, as the Doctor expreſſes it. Upon this the Mouſe ftartled ; but 
the Viper raiſed her Head, and turned her Neck into a perfect Bow, 
her Mouth open, her Tongue playing, her Eyes all on Fire, and her 
Tail ere. The Mouſe Joemed ſoon recovered of its Fright, and 
would take a Turn or two, ſometimes more, pretty briſkly round the 
Viper, giving now and then a Squeak, till at laft it ran ſwiftly into 
the Chops of the Viper, and gradually funk down the Gullet. AN 
this while (adds the Doctor) the Viper never ſtarred out of her Place. 
If this be not ſufficient to prove the fafcinating Power of ſome 


ole Number of Vipers, which were 


Animals, I will give another Inſtance from a late Author, who af- . 
& 


ſured me he has ſeen a Mouſe running round a large Toad, which 
Nood 1 at it, with its Mouth open. Still the Mouſe 
made leſs and leſs Circles about the Toad, crying all the while, as if 
compelled thereto; and at laſt, with a great deal of ſeeming Reluc- 
tance, ran into the gaping Mouth, and was ſwallowed. 
Something of this Kind almoſt every one may have obſerved in 
the Settin the Effects of whoſe Eye on the —7 are very 
emarkable. The poor Bird, when once its Eyes meet thoſe of the 
Dog, ſtands as if confounded, regardleſs of itſelf, and eaſily lets the 
et be drawn oyer it. And I have read of Squirrels ſo Rtupified and 
overcome by a Dog's ſtaring hard at them, that they have cron 
from the Tree into his Mouth. — I ſhall add to this, that Man is 
not ſecure from the like Affections, as almoſt every one knows from 
Experience; for there are few People but have one Time or other 
felt the Effects of an angry, a fierce, a commanding, a diſdainful, a 
laſcivious, an intreating Eye, &c. 


All living Things, we know, emit EMuvia, both by the Break 


and Pores of the Skin, and therefore all Bodies within the Sphere of 
thoſe Effluvia will be affected by them, in this or that Manner, ac- 
cording to the Quality of the Effluvia; and in this or that Degree, 
according to the Diſpoſition of the emittent and recipient Parts, 
Thus far is inconteſtable ; nor need I 2 Inſtances of Animals 
exhaling ſweet or ſtinking Smells, or of inſectious Diſeaſes conveyed 
by EMuvia, in Confirmation of what I have aſſerted. If then w 


I have advanced be granted, we know that of all Parts of an Ani- 


mal Body, the Eye is the quickeſt, moving with the greateſt Cele- 
rity, and in all the Variety of Directions: And from the Rays of 
8 it ſo copiouſly receives, we may ſafely conclude that its Coats 
and Humours are as premeable as any other Part of the Body. The 
Eye, therefore, undoubtedly emits its Effluvia like the other Parts, 
and the ſine Humours muſt be continually exhaling. The Heat of 
the pervading Rays will rarefy and attenuate them; and that, with 
the ſubtil Juice or Spirit of the neighbouring Optic Nerve, ſupplied 
in great Abundance by the Vicinity of the Brain, muſt make a Fund 
_ 4 Matter, to be diſpenſed, and as it were determined by 
tne Eys. 
: Here 
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Here then — an ingenious Author) we have both the Da 

and the Hand to fling it; the one furniſhed with all the Force an 
Vehemence, and the other with all the Sharpneſs and Activity one 
could require. Conceive therefore the Eye as a Sling, capable of the 
intenſeſt Motions and Vibrations, and communicating with a Source 
of ſuch Matter as the nervous Juice elaborated in the Brain, a Mat- 
ter ſo ſubtil and penetrating, that it is ſuppoſed to fly in- 
ſtantaneouſly through the ſolid Capillaments of the Nerves; and ſo 
active and forcible, that it diſtends and convulſes the Muſcles, diſ- 
torts the Limbs, and alters the whole Habit of Body, giving Motion 
to a Maſs of inactive Matter. A Projectile of ſuch a Nature, flung 
hy an Engine like the Eye, muſt have an Effect wherever it ſtrikes; 
and the Effect will be limited and modified by the Circumſtances of 
Diſtance, the Impetus of the Eye, the Quality, Subtilty, Acrimony, 
Sc. of the Juices ; and the Delicacy, Coarſeneſs, c. of the Objed - 
to which it is directed. © © © 


 Sophron. Pray, Mr. Worthy, how came the Europeans, after being 


ignorant of it for ſo many Ages, to be acquainted at laſt with that 
Part of the World called America ? 
- Worthy. One Columbus, a Native of Genoa, in the Service of Spain, 
who was very fond of looking over Maps, obſerving the vaſt Diſ- 
proportion between the Land already diſcovered, and the Waters, 
which were ſuppoſed to cover the reſt of the Surface of the Globe, 
cancluded that there muſt be another Continent beyond the Atlantic 
Qcean ; or rather, that the Continent of China and the Eaft-Indies 
extended through that Ocean, within five thouſand Miles of our 
Continent. He was confirmed in this Opinion, it is faid, by the 
E and Reports of ſome Mariners, who had been driven ſome 
undreds of Leagues to the Weſtward, and affirmed they had ſeen 
Land in ſome of their Voyages. Certain it is, he apprehended there 
was a very high Probability of his ſucceeding in the Diſcovery, or 
he would never have ventured to have croſſed that unknown and 
boundleſs Ocean, as it was eſteemed at that Time by moſt Men. 
But however ſanguine or aſſured Columbus might be of his ſucceed- 
ing, it appears that the Courts he applied to, for their Aſſiſtance in, 
ing him out, treated the Propoſal with the ſame Indifference they 


fittin 

uſually do other romantic Projects; for he was many Years negoci- 
ating this Affair in the ſeveral Courts of Europe, before he was en- 
abled to enter upon it by the Court of Spain. At length he was 
commiſſioned to equip three ſmall Ships in the Harbour of Palos in 
Andalufia, and obtained a Grant to be Admiral of the Weſtern Seas, 
to diſpoſe of all Governments and Employments on the Continent, 
or New World, intended to be diſcovered: And beſides the Reve- 
nues uſually annexed to the Poſts of Admiral and Viceroy, the 


Tenths of all Profits ariſing by future Conqueſts of thoſe ſuppoſed 
Countries, were granted him. . 


With theſe Commiſſions he ſet ſail with his three Ships from Pales 
the zd of August, 1492, and arrived at the Carary Iſlands the 12th. 
On the 1ſt of September he ſet ſail again to the Weſtward. His Men 
began to mutiny before fourteen Days were paſled, imagining he was 
leading them to certain Deſtruction ; however, he perſyaded them 
with great Difficulty to continue the Voyage till the 16th of Ofober, 
when they were conſulting to throw the Admiral over-board,- and 

3 | # return 
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' tetatn to Furepe; but he had the good Fortune to ſee a Light on 
Shore at Ten the ſame Night, and the next Day they made the Land; 
which reconciled every Body to him: But he was ſo ſenſible of the 
Danger he had eſcaped; that he named the Iſland Sz. Salvador, 
which proved to be one of the Bahama Iflangs. Rs 
Columbus ſailed from thence to the Iſland of Cuba, and afterwards 
to Hiſpaniola, where he erected a Fort, left forty Men in it, and on 
the 16th of January ſailed for Europe, 2 at the Azores the 
15th of Frbraary, and continuing his Voyage; the 24th was driven 
by a Storm into Li/bon ; from whence he went to Palos, where he ar- 
rived the 13th of March, having performed this Voyage to the New 
World, and batk again; in feven Months and eleven Days, and was 
received by the Court of Sp with all the Honours due to a Man 
that had diſcovered another Continent. — 
The Viceroyſhip of that New World, and all the Iſlands Weſt of 
the Azores and Cape Yerd, were confirmed to Columbus, and his Fleet 
was ordered ta be augmented to fifteen Sail, with which he began 
his ſecond Voyage the z5th of September, 1493. He touched again 
at the Canaries, and departing from thence the 7th of OZcber, at- 
rived at Deminica, one of the Caribbee Iſlands, the 2d of Nowember. : 
From thence he failed to Marigalante, and next to Guadalupe and 
Montſerrat, and afterwards to Porto Rico, arriving at H:/amoela on 
the 12th of N mer, where he found all the People he had left in 
the Fort dead; D in ſome Skirmiſhes they had with the 
1:dians;, whom they had grofly infulted and abuſcd, as he was in - 
formed by the Natives. | 8 
In this Voyage Coltmbes diſcovered Gold Sands in Hiſpanicla, and 
built a Fort there for Protection, and a Town, to which he gave th 
Name of {/abel/z : Then he failed to the Weſtward along the Co 
of Cuba, and from thence to Jamaica; and, returning-to Hi/paniola; 
found there had been an Inſurrection of the Natives, whom he ſuB- 
dued, and impoſed a Tribute on them, and built ſeveral other For- 
treſſes in the Iſland. After which he ſet ſail for Ewrope on the ioth 
of Mach, and arrived on the Coaſt of Spain on the — of June; 
but not bringing with him the Mountains of Gold that were ex- 
pected, he was received but cooly by the Court of Spain, and it 
was three Years before he was fitted out again. N „ v2. So 
le ſet fail on his third Voyage on the you of May, 1498, and 
touched at the Mageira's, the Canaries, and Cape Yerd Iſlands; from 
whence he ſailed to the Continent of South America, made the Ilan 
of Trinidad, and Terra-Firma, and from thence failed to Hi/paniola, 
arriving at Demingo, the Capital, the zoth of Angyf, 1498, wher 
the Spaniards he left in the Ifland were engaged in a Rebellion * 
their Governor; and though he found Means to recover his Au- 
thority in the Ifland, the Maleccatents ſo repreſented him to the 
Court of Spain, that a new Governor was appointed, who ſent Ce- 
lumbus Home in Chains. * 5 
The Court of Spain, being afterwards ſenſible of the Wrong tha 
had been done the Admiral, reſtored him to his former Poſt, an 
equipped him out with another Fleet ; and accordingly he began his 
fourth Voyage on the gth of May, 1502, arriving at Martinico on 
the 15th of June, and, in the latter End of the Month, at St. Do- 
nge, where he was not ſuffered to come on Shore; — he 
1a x 
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ſailed to Jamaica, and from thence to Hondirra:, on the Continent of 
Mexico. But returning to Spain, and finding himſelf neglected after 
all his Service, he retired to Valadolid, where he died on the 2oth of 
May, 1596. The Court of Spain, however, were ſo juſt to his Me- 
morty, that they buried him magnificently in the Cathedral Church 
of Seville, and erected a Tomb over him with this Infcription :--Co- 
— has given a New World to the Kingdoms of CAST ILE and 
EON. | | 
: Sophia. What a courageous Man muſt this Columbus be, and how 
deſerving of a better 'Treatment ! 

Worthy. True, Sophia; for if we confider his launching forth into 
an unknown, and, as ſuppoſed, boundleſs Ocean, from whence he 
knew not that the Wind might ever ſet for him to come back ; and 
his perſiſting to go forward, when his whole Crew were fo violently 
jet againſt 2 may conſider him as having the boldeſt Heart that 
ever Man had. 

_—_— Pray how did the People of America receive Columbus at firſt? 

orthy. The People of the land where he firſt landed, expreſſed 
the greateſt Aſtoniſhment at his Ships: They were extremely pleaſed, 
with the Beads and other Toys the Spamards diſtributed amongſt 
them, and they followed Columbus and his People wherever they 
went, . adore them as if they were come from Heaven. 

Sophron. I think, according to the Deſcription you have given us 
of America, that it has no known Communication with any other 
Part of the inhabited World: I am at a Loſs to conceive how it 
was firſt peopled. | | 

Worthy. This is a Matter indeed that has much puzzled the Eure- 
eam: and is not yet ſettled. The Natives of America have very un- 
_ Traditions about this Matter; but by the great Number of 

eople found there when the . Spaniards firſt took Poſſeſſion of the 
Country, it is reaſonable to conclude it muſt have been inhabited 
fore thouſand Years ago. The moſt probable Opinion is, that 
America was firſt peopled Oy the Carthaginianzs, who were fituated 
on the North-welt Coaſt of 4frica, ad poſſeſſed the Canary and 
Cape Verd Iflands in the Atlantie Ocean: And as the — 
Ships carried ſometimes a thouſand People, and were probably 
crowded with Men, Women, and Children, when they ſent Colo- 
nies to thoſe Iſlands, as our's are which we ſend to the Plantations, 
it is very natural to expect that ſame of them ſhould miſs thoſe 
Hands, and be driven to the Weſt beyond their intended Port : And 
if this ever happened, they muſt of Neceflity be carried to America, 
which is ſituated but three Weeks Sail to the Weſtward of the Ca- 
zary or Cape Verg Iſlands; from whence it was impaſſible for them to 
return to the Eaſtern Continent, the Trade-Wind being always op- 
ofite to them: Which is the Reaſon we never heard any Thing of 

xt Part of the World, until we nad the Uſe of the Compaſs, and 
the Art of Navigation was improved, whereby a Way was found 
out of failing into higher Latitudes, out of the Way of the Trade- 
Winds, in order to return to the Eaſtern Continent.---In our next 
Converſation I ſhall tell you what further Conje&ures have been 
formed about this Matter; but muſt now bid you Farewell for the 


preſent, 
4 


CONVER- 


CONVERSATION XXVI. 


WorTHY. Sor hRox. SOPHIA. 


O ME have imagined that Americe might haye been 
Worthy. O peopled by Means of the Sea from ſome of the Afatic 
Countries, on 3 of a Reſemblance they find between the 
Complexion, Hair; Beard, Cuſtoms, Sc. of the Ching or Japanile 
with ſome of the Americans: But this is not at all probable, cog 
dering the great Breadth of the Pacific Ocean, which is not lels than 
eight or nine thouſand Miles; and we ſee the Ching/e, the only Peo- 
ple furniſhed with Shipping in the Eaſtern Parts of the World, * 
ver affecting making long Voyages, or viſiting remote Regions. Le 
this I may add, that it is very unlikely chat any of their Ships ſhould 
be driven to Auerica by Accident; becauſe the Sea is ſo wide, and 
the Winds ſo oppoſite to thoſe that fail from i. 

. As for the Notion that the North Part of Anerica joins to 4/ia, 
and was peopled by Land from that Continent, it ſeems very im- 
probable ; for we know that the Sea extends more than eighty De- 
grees to the Northward ; and therefore if America was peopled that 

ay, thoſe who went thither muſt travel within ten Degrees of the 
Pole, which Parts one would think are neither habitable nor paſs- 

But admitting there is a Paſſage by Land from the Ola to the 

ew World, how comes it that no Man ever returned that Way from 

America ? It it be ſaid, that the ome Objection may be made againſt 

Opinion that America was peopled by Sea, I anſwer, that the 

aſe is far from being parallel, becauſe the Wind is always fair for 

ſailing from Africa to America, but contrary to thoſe that would re- 
turn from thence. —_ 

There remains one Objection againſt the peopling of America by 
the Carthaginiens ; which is, that the Natives, when that Continent 
was diſcovered, were deſtitute of almoſt all Arts and Sciences; that 
they knew nothing of Ship-building, or even the Uſe of Iron. But 
to this it may be an{wered, that as the firit Generation was probably 
worn out before any Iron Mines were diſcovered, and as ic is pullible 
that none of thoſe who arrived there might underſtand the diggang, 
melting, and ſeparating the Metal, if ſuch Mines had been found, it 
is no Wonder that in an Age ur two the Uſe of Iron was forgot, and 
conſequently all Structures or Manufactures in which that Metal was 

uired. 

There is another Circumſtance which favours the Opinion that the 
firſt Inhabitants of America came by dea from Africa, namely, that 
it was found better peopled in the Middle, between the Tropicks, 
than it was towards the North or South; whereas, in our Continent, 
the moſt populous Countries, and moſt conſiderable Kingdoms, have 
been within the Temperate Zone, to the Northward of the Tro- 
pick of Cancer. Had the Europeans or Aftatics gone North about 
to America, it is reaſonable to taink they would have firſt planted 
thoſe Countries chat lay neareſt the North, or at leaſt within the 
2 Zone, and not have choſen to fix the two great Empires 
of Mexico and Peru in the * Part of the Continent, and ys 
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the reſt of it almoſt without Inhabitants.Beſides this, it was found 
that the Americans adored Mountains, Woods, Rivers, and almoſt 
every Animal which the 1 once did, and ſome of them conti- 
ue to do ſo at this very Day. And if we ſuppoſe America to have 
been firſt — Sea, it muſt be either by the Phænicians or 
Carthaginians, no ether People having Fleets or Colonies on the 
Weſtern Coaſts of Europe md Africa in thoſe early Ages. 

It may ſtill be objected, that though Men might pals firſt to Ame- 
rica in Ships, it cannot be imagined that every 8 Beaſts, 
Birds, and Infects, paſſed thither the ſame Way. Io which it may 
be replied, that it is equally improbable they ſhould travel thither b 
Way of the North Pole ; for 1t is not to be ſuppoſed that Anim 
bred in hot Countries would ever wander into frozen Regions ; nay, 
It is a Queſtion whether many of them would live in a cold Cli- 
mate, if they were carried thither. Beſides, ſome of the moſt hardy 
Animals, and fitteſt for ſuch Journies, as Oxen, Mules, and Horſes, 
were not found in America. On the other Hand, ſeveral Species of 
Animals we meet with in the New World never appeared in our 
Continent ; and if theſe firſt paſſed from us to America, how comes. 
it that none of the ſame Species are left behind? The Difficulty re- 
mains equal, whether we ſuppoſe Animals to have paſſed from one 
Continent to the other by Sea or Land; and our Ignorance how the 
Americans came to have ſome of the ſame Animals that we have, is 
2 ſolid Objection againſt the Notion that America was peopled by 


After all the fruitleſs Speculations and Diſputes upon this Subject 

It is probable that America is entirely ſeparated from our Continent 
by the in ſed Ocean, without any Neck of Land, whereby many- 
have ſuppoſed it to communicate with Tartary. So that upon the 
whole it muſt be acknowledged, that it is very difficult, if not im- 
—— to aceount for the peopling of this vaſt Continent, and the 
| Rocking it with ſuch Numbers of wild Beaſts and other Animals, 
unleſs we have Recourſe to an Opinion which ſome have enter- 
tained, wiz. that the rar, was only partial, not univerſal, and 
that America was peopled before that Time, though ſcarce any 
Thing of Navigation was then known, there being no Ocean or ſe- 
parate Continents, and _— any Ifland or Country. but what 
might — be gone to by Land. This is the Sentiment of the 
learned and judicious Mr. Whifton, who ſuppoſes that ſome of the 
Inhabitants of America might be preſerved from the Deluge, as we 
know ſome were preſerved in this Continent ; though no Records 
are left amongſt them to aſſure us thereof. It is evident (ſays 
*« Mr. Whifton) that the whole Earth, in Maſes, is no more than the 
« then known Parts of the Earth, or World ; and it is evident that 
Men knew nothing then of the American World: So that the Si- 
« lence of the Sacred Hiſtorian relating to that World, is of no 
% Validity as to this Matter. And ſince other Arguments ſeem. to 
„imply chat America was not peopled from this Continent, I think 
*« jt is mot probable that ſome were ſaved there from the Deluge, as 
« well as here.”---But it may be obſerved, that this Hypotheſis is 
directly contrary to the Scripture Account of the Flood, and to 
what Mr. „ hiſton himſelf had a little before aſſerted, viz. That 
this Deluge of Waters was univerſal in its Extent and Effect, 
8 reaching 
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reaching to all Parts of the Earth, and deſtroying all the 'La 
<< Animals on the entire Surface thereof, thoſe only excepted which 
„ were with Noah in the Ark.” 2 * 

Sepbron. I would beg you now, Mr. Worthy, if it is not too trou- 
| bleſome to you, to proceed to give us an Account of the Poſſeſſions 
which the European Nations hold in North America. 

Worthy. Thave already told you that the Spaniards hold the Lands 
in North America which join by the Iſthmus of Darien to South Ame- 
rica, which Tra@ of Country is called Ola Mexico, or New Spain; 
to which adjoins to the North-Weſt, New Mexico and California, 
which the Spaniards hold. The whole together is about four thou- 
Jand Miles in Length, and two thouſand two hundred in Breadth. 
We, fince the late Peace, hold Flora, which is the Country adjoin- 
ing next to Ola Mexico, on the North-Eaſt ; which is a Country one 
thouſand four hundred Miles in Length, and nine hundred in 
Breadth ; bounded by Canada (now in our Poſſeſſion) on the North; 
Georgia, and the Atlantic Ocean, on the Eaſt ; by the Gulph of Mex- 
ico on the South; and by New Mexico on the Weſt. It is divided 
into two Provinces, wiz. Cherokees, or 9 Indians, and Cada- 
daguio Indians: The chief Towns of which are St. Auguſtin, Santa 
| Maria, and Quicheſſe. 

The 1 Mountains are the moſt conſiderable ones in Fle- 
rida They divide Carolina and other of the Britiſb Plantations 
from Florida. Theſe Mountains end in the South of Carolina, and 
the Cauntry is plain and level from thence to the Caen of Mexico, 
which was the Reaſon of our fortifying the Banks of the Rivers Sa- 
vannah and Alatamaha in Georgia, to prevent the Incurſions of the 
Spaniſh and French Indians, who uſed to diſturb our Settlements in 


South Carolina. | 
The chief Rivers of Florida are, the Me, to which the 
French have given the Name of St. Louis 1 


hey ſay it riſes in the 
North of Canada, and running South-Eaſt falls into the Middle of 
the Gulph of Mexico. The Rivers Conchague and Apalache run 
from North to South-Eaſt of the M;/75ppi, and fall likewiſe into the 
Gulph of Mexico; as does the River Ogichee. According to Mr. 
Oglethorpe, the Rivers Flint and Catache, and even the Mifi/ppi Ri- 
ver, riſe in the Apalachian Mountains, and, paſſing through Part of 
Carolina, fall into the Gulph of Mexico. The Rivers Alatamaba 
and Savannah riſe in the ſame Mountains, and, running Eaſt, fall 
into the Atlantic Ocean. The River of Sr. Jobn is a noble, naviga- 
ble River, which runs parallel to them, and formerly divided Span; 
Florida from the Britiſb Dominions. | : 
The chief Bays in Florida, Part whereof the French have denomi- 
nated Louifiana, are, St. Bernard, Aſcenſion, Mobile, Penſacala, Dau- 
bine, A Apalaxy, Spirito Sancto, and Carlos Bay. 
The chief Capes in Florida are, Cape Blanco, Samblas, Anclote, 

St. Auguſtin, and Cape Florida. 

The Seas bordering on Florida are, the Gulph of Mexico, and the 
Gulph of Florida. 

The Spaniards poſſeſſed themſelves of Florida immediately after 
their Conqueſt of Mexico, under which Name they comprehend all 
thoſe Countries which lie North of the Gulph of Mexico, of which 
Carolina, and the reſt of the Britiſh Plantations, are Part; but the 

Yy2 Spaniard; 
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Spaniards abandoning Part of this Country for richer Settlements in 
exico and Peru, the Engliſh planted moſt of the Eaſtern Coaft, now 
ſtiled Britiſh America, the Spaniards retaining only St. Auguſtin, and 
two or three other ſmall Places Eaſt of the River M. ppi, and what 
lies Weſt of that River: And thus the Country fituate between the 
Engliſh Plantations on the Eaft, and the Spam Territories on the 
Welt, remained under the Dominion of the Florida Indians, until 
the Year 1718, when the French took Poſſeſſion of the Mouth of the 
River M;;/ippi, and erected ſome Forts, by Virtue whereof th 
laid Claim to the greateſt Part of Florida, enctoaching on the Sant 
Territories on the Weſt, and the Exeli Dominions on the Ealt. 
The Country which adjoins to Frida on the North-Eaſt, is Ceor- 
gia, a Part of Carolina, which is a Portion of the Britiþ Empire in 
America.-- -Carolina, 3 North and South Carolina, and Geor- 
gra, is about five hundred Miles in Length: It is bounded by Yir- 
ginia on the North; by the Alantic Ocean on the Eaſt ; by the Ri- 
ver of St. Jobn on the South; and the River Mi/;ippi on the Weſt: 
But there is not above two hundred Miles from the Atlantic Ocean 
actually planted by the Egli: The Remainder Part of the Coun- 
try, to the River Mi/*/ippi, is poſſeſſed by our faithful Indian Allies, 
_ Chrrotees ; three of whoſe Chiefs, or Kings, were lately over 
ere. | 8 
On the other Side of the M:75/7pp:, in a parallel Line, is a Coun- 
try which the French have ſettled, and called * — which ex- 
tends about one thouſand four hundred Miles in ength, and nine 


hundred in Breadth ; being bounded by the River and Lake of le- 
voi on the North; by the Cheroquees, or Carolina, on the Eaſt ; by 


— 1 of Mexico on the South; and by New Mexico on the 
eſt. 2 | 


It. will be to the eternal Diſgrace of our late Peace-Makeys, that 
they did not inſiſt, as we were indubitably Conquerors, that France 
ſhould cede this Country to us, or at leaft to the Speriards ; then 
our Empire in North America would have been complete, and re- 
mained undiſturbed ; which we can never, upon good Foundation, 
expect it will be, whilft the French remain in Poſſeſſion of any Part 
of North America. The leaving this Country in Poſſeſſion of the 
Prench, in making of the laſt Peace, ſhews either Want of Reſolu- 
tion or Ignorance in our Peace-Makers ; becauſe the vaſt Advantage 
and Security ariſing from wholly diſpoſſeſſing the French of any Part 
in North America, is beyond Diſpute. ---But to proceed: Carolina is 
divided into Nerth and South Carolina, and Georgia. North Carolina 
is divided into Pariſhes, but has no Towns. In South Carolina are 
the Towns St. James, Chrift-Church, Charles-Town, and Port Royal. 
Charles-Town is the Principal for Trade, &c. Georgia contains the 
Towns of Sawannah, Frederica, and Puriſburgh. | 

The chief Rivers of Carolina are, I. Albemarle River. 2. Penta- 
guen. 3. Neuſe. 4. Cape Fear, or Clarendon River. 5. Warere. 6. San- 
tee. 7. Afpley River. 8. Cooper River, 9. Colleton. 10. Cambahee. 11. 
Sawannah. 12. Alatamaha ; and, 2 That noble River Sr. John's, 
which divides Georgia from Florida. ———All which Rivers riſe 
in the Apalachian Mountains, and, running Eaſt, fall into the Alan- 
tic Ocean. Th 
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The only Sea bordering on this Country is that of the Atlantic 
Ocean ; which is ſo ſhallow near the Coaſt, that a Ship of any great 
Burthen cannot approach it, except in ſome few Places, There 
not yet been found one good Harbour in North Carolina: The beſt 
are thoſe of Roanoat, at the Mouth of ee River, and Pimlico. 
In South Carolina there are the Harbours of Winryaw, or George- 
Town, Charles-Town, and Port Royal. In Georgia, the Mouths of 
the Rivers Savannah, and Alamataha, form good Harbour s. 
The moſt remarkable Promontories Hs. Cape Hatteras, in 35 
Deg. odd Min. North Latitude; Cape Fear to the South of it, and 
Cape Carteret {till further South. : n | 
This Country is a low Level, not a Hill to be ſeen going North- 
wards from Sr. Azguftin in Florida, to Virginia, and even a great 
Way beyond. 'The Country is in general covered with Woods, 
where the Planters have not cleared it. On the Welt Side the Coun- 
try riſes into Hills about one hundred Miles from. the Coaſt, and con- 
tinues to riſe gradually to the Apalachian Mountains, which are 
about one hundred and fifty; Miles diſtant. from the 4:/antic Ocean. 
Carolina is ſituate between the Extremes of Heat and Cold; but 
the Heat is more troubleſome in Summer than the Cold in Winter. 
As to the Produce of the Country, the Vegetables are innumerable ; 
for all that grow in Europe, grow there; and many that cannot ſtand 
our Winters, thrive there. _ | FA» , 
This Country hath produced, and would till produce, Silk, Wine, 
and Oil, if it was properly cultivated : Mulberry-Trees and Grapes 
grow ſpontaneouſly, and the Soil is extremely proper for Olives. 
e have had Samples of their Silk brought over, equal to any we 
purchaſe of Forejgners. i 
They hip os carly from Carolina about fixty thouſand Barrels of 
Rice, each Barrel containing four hundred Weight, and export ſe- 
venty thouſand Deer Skins per Ann. at a Medium, for ten Years 
ſucceſſively ; alſo twenty thouſand Barrels of Pitch; and they have 
ſent Home * thouſand Barrels of Tar in a Year; whereby 
op reduced the Price of Norway.Tar from Fos. a Barrel to 128. 
and 1 ö s. And ĩf ſomething did not biaſs the People of England (fay 
the Planters) more than their Judgment, they would ſtill port 
Carolina 'Tar, being 2 as good as that of Noravay. They 
ſtill ſend Home annually about two thouſand Barrels of Turpen- 
tine, and could ſend more, if there was a Demand for it. The =. 
liꝶ in Carolina traffic with the Natives for Deer Skins, Bear, and But- 
faloe Skins; for which they give them Guns, Powder, Knives, Sciſ- 
ſars, Looking-glaſſes, Beads, and ſome coarſe Cloth, and Duffis. 
The Exgliſ Chapmen carr thoſe on Pack-Horſes five or ſix hundred 
Miles into the Country Weſt of Charks-Town 5 but moit of the 
Trade is confined within the Limits of the Creet and Cherokee Na- 
tions, which do not lie above three hundred Miles from the Coaſt. 
Georgia, the moſt ſouthern Province, is not a fruitful Country; 
but having ſeveral fine Rivers runnin rough it, the Banks of 
them are fortified, and make a very good arrier for the Carolina's. 
They have here the ſame Arimals as in other Parts of Amerita, 
wiz. the Pecarree and Warre, of the Hog Kind ; the Opoſſum; the 
Mouſe Deer, which reſembles the Red Deer, and is as big as an Ox; 


the Guanoe, in Shape like a Lizard, but as big as a Man's Leg; 
| 1 the 
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The North Diviſion contains the Pariſhes of Wincomoca, Chrift- 
Church, and St. Paul's. The Middle Diviſion contains the Pariſhes 
of Farnham, Chriſt-Church, Abingdon, Stratton, St. Fohn's, St, Pe- ' 
ters, Elizabeth, Denby, York, and Lynhayen. The South Diviſion 
contains the Pariſhes of Elizabeth, Chutatut, Newport, Southwark, 
Wyancke, . » Briſtol, James Town, and Williamſburg. The 
Eaftern Diviſion, between Cee/epeak Bay and the Ocean, contains 
the Pariſh of Acomac. Met ts 

Into the Welt Side of this Bay falls four great Rivers, which riſe 
in the Apalachian Mountains, running from the North-Weſt to the 
South-Eaſt : The moſt ſoutherly of theſe is James River, the Indian 
Name whereof was Powhatan, bein nerally about two Miles 
over, and navigable at leaft fourſcore Miſes. York River, whoſe In- 
dian Name was Pamunky, is a little to the Northward of James Ri- 
ver. North of York River is the River Rappabanoc. Notth of Rap- 
pahanec, is — mp River of Partowmac, which is navigable near 
two hundred Miles ; being nine Miles broad in ſome Places, but 
Be gent Bay of Cheſepcak — and If 

at Bay o ak runs up through Vręinia - 

Hand, almoſt due North, — tundred Miles and arts, being A. 
vigable moſt Part of the Way for large Ships. We enter this Bay 
between two Promontories called Cape Charles and Cape Henry. 

As we approach Virginia from the Ocean, it appears to be low 
Lands ; and for an hundred Miles up into the Country, there is 
ſcarce a Hill or a Stone to be met with. The whole E defore 
it was planted, was either Foreſts, or Bogs and Moraſſes, which the 
People in the Wef- Indies call Swamps, and ſuch the greateſt Part of 
it is at preſent. Their Trees are much loftier than our's, and no 
Underwoods or Buſhes grow beneath. People travel with Eaſe 
through theſe Foreſts on Horſeback, and never want a fine Shade to 
defend them from the Summer Heats. | 

The Air and Seaſons of Virginia depend much on the Wind, 
as to Heat and Cold, Dryneſs and Moiſture. The North and North- 
Weſt Winds are very nitrous, and piercing cold, and clear, or elſe 
ſtormy : The South-Eaſt and South, hazy and ſultry hot. In Win- 
ter they have a fine clear Air, and dry, which renders it very plea- 
fant : Their Froſts are ſhort, but ſometimes ſo very . that they 
will freeze the Rivers over three Miles broad. Snow falls ſometimes 
In pretty great Quantities, but rarely continues there above a Day or 
two. Their Spring is about a Month earlier than in Exgland In 

April they have frequent Rains: May and June the Heat increaſes, 
and it is much like our Summer, being mitigated with gentle Breezes, 
_ thatriſe about Nine of the Clock, and decreaſe and increaſe as the 

Sun riſes and falls. July and Auguſt thoſe Breezes ceaſe, and the 
Air becomes ſtagnant; then the Heat is violent and troubleſome. In 
September the Weather uſually breaks fuddenly, and there falls very 
conſiderable Rains, when many fall fick, this being the Time 
for Cachexies, Fluxes, ſcorbutic Dropſies, Gripes, or the like. 
It is computed there are in Virginia upwards of an hundred thou- 

fand Souls, beſides Servants 1 Slaves, which are above twice that 
Number.-—But I muſt defer giving you any further Account of 
Virginia till our next Meeting. ; 
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10 O Country produces greater Quantities of excellent 
Worthy. N — than Virginia; hie d generally a ſandy 
Land, with a very. ſhallow Soil; yet, after they have cleared a 
freſh Piece of Ground out of the Woods, it will not bear Tobacco 
paſt two or three Years, unleſs Cow-penned, or well dunged. 

Of ſpontaneous Flowers there are a great Variety ; the fineſt 
.Crown-Imperial in the: World, the Cardinal Flower, fo much ex- 
tolled for its Scarlet Colour; and almoſt all the Year round the 
Plains and Vallies are adorned with Flowers of one Kind or other. 

There is alſo found the fine Tulip-bearing Laurel-T'ree, which 
has the pleaſanteſt Smell in the World, and keeps bloſſoming and 
ſeeding ſeveral Months together. | 78 $707; '4 13008. 8 

Silk-Graſs grows ſpontaneouſly in many Places. I need not men- 
tion what A — may be made of ſo uſeful a Plant, whoſe 
Fibres are as fine as Flax, and much ſtronger than Hemp. * 

The Woods produce great Variety of Incenſe and ſweet Gums, 
which diſtil from ſeveral Trees. | 1 

All Sorts of Naval Stores may be produced there, as Pitch, Tar, 
Roſin, Turpentine, Plank-Timber, Maſts and Vards, beſides Sails, 
Cordage, and Iron; and all thefe may be tranſported by an eaſy Wa- 
ter- Carriage to Great-Britain. | 4 . | 
Beef and Pork are ſold in Virginia from one Penny to 'Two-pence 
a Pound. Their fatteſt Pullets are Six-pence a- piece; Chickens at 
three or four Shillings a Dozen; Geeſe at Ten-pence a- piece; a 
Turkey for Eighteen-pence. Fiſh, Oyſters, and wild Fowl, are the 
cheapeſt Food in the Country in the Seaſon ; and Deer are ſold from 
five Shillings to ten Shillings ' a-piece. But the Indian common 
Food is Hommony, or Indian Corn boiled to a Pulp. They eat alſo 
Veniſon, Fiſh, and Fowl. | W ne 

The Government of the Indians in Virginia is Monarchical, and 
the Crown deſcends to the next Brother, and not to the Son of the. 
deceaſed Monarch ; and if there are no Brothers, then to the Siſters 
ſucceſſively, according to their Senjority ; but this is in Reality a li- 
mited Monarchy, for the King tranſacts nothing of Conſequence 
without conſulting his Prieſts and the Chiefs of the People; and 
though he be veſted with the Civil Power, the General has the 
Command of the Army in the Time of War, independent of him. 

The whole Territory belonging to one Tribe being but one great 
Common, every Man has a Right to what he eretts, poſſeſſes, or, 
uſes, whether Buildings or Plantations, as long as he remains in that 
Part of the Country where they lie; but when he removes, any 
other Man may ſettle on the fame Spot of Ground. The Govern- 
ment of the Engl:/ is formed upon the Eng/ifh Model; the Gover- 
nor acts as King; the Council ſupplies the Place of a Houſe of 
Lords, and the Houſe of Repreſentatives the Commons. | 

There are three public Officers beſides the Governor, who have 
their Commiſſion immediately you his Majeſty, vis. the * of 
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the Revenue; the Receiver-General, and the Secretary, in whoſs 
Office is kept the public Records, and all Deeds, and other Wri- 


s, proved. 
ae receives his Authority from the 
Biſhop of Losdan. The Treaſurer of the Province is appointed by 
— 1 and receives the Money raiſed by the Acts of 
at Aſſembly. | 
- There are no other Forces in Virginia but Militia, of which 
Governor is Lieutenant-General by his Commiſſion ; and in ea 
County he appoints the Colonel, Lieutenant-Colonel, and Major. 
Every Freeman (hat is, all that are not Seryants,) from fixteen to 
fixty Years of Age, are enliſted in the Militia, and are muſtered 
once a Year at a general: Myſter, and four Times a Year by Troops 
and Companies in their reſpective Counties; and they are reckoned 
to be about twenty thouſand Men. 
The public Revenues are, 1. A Rent reſerved by the Crown of 
— Lands F by Patent. 2. A Duty of two Shillings a . 
ead on all Tobacco exported. 3. A Duty of Six-pence a Head for 
every Paſſenger brought into the Country. 4. Fines and Forfeitures. 
g. Duties on 1 Liquors, and on Slaves and Servants im- 
Ported. And laſtly, Money raiſed by Acts paſſed in the Aſſembly; 
* the Duties laid upon Tobacco in the Countries that produce 
*. There are ſuch heavy Duties on all that is exported to England, 
t they amount to two hundred and fifty thouſand Pounds annu- 
ally, of which the Planters complain with ſome Reaſon. They ob- 
ſerye that the Zngl;b Merchants only are the Gainers by this Traf- 
; fic : Thoſe that are at the Charge of planting and preparing it, get 


ut a bare Subſiſtence, and many of them are deeply in Debt to our 
Merchants ; for the Prime Coſt, clear of Duties, does not amount 
to more than a Penny a Pound, ; 
The Indians of Virginia are born tolerably white, but take a great 
deal of Pains to darken their Complexion, by anointing themſelves 
ith Greaſe, and lying in the Sun: They alſo paint their Faces, 
Breaſts, and Shoulders, of various Colours, but — Red. 
Their Features are good, eſpecially thoſe of the Women ; their 
Limbs clean and ſtrait, and have ſcarce ever any crooked or de- 
ed Perſon among them. 
Their Chiefs wear a Coronet adorned with Feathers, and ſome- 
times a whole Fowl, ſtuffed and dried, on their Heads: Their Or- 
nts are Ear-Rings of Copper, Chains, or Shells, Feathers and 
Beads, about their 


Necks, and Bracelets of the ſame about their 
Arms. Their Cloathing is only a Piece of Skin about their Waiſt, 
that reaches down ta. their Knees ; and thoſe of Condition have a 
Skin of a Deer, or ſome other Beaſt, for a Mantle; and another 
Piece of Skin ſerves them for Shoes or Buſkins. 3 
The World has no better Markſmen with Bow and Arrow than 
eſe Indians ; who kill Birds flying, Fiſhes ſwimming, and wild 
Beaſts runuing ; and ſhoot their Arrows with ſuch prodigious Force, 
that one of them ſhot an 3 quite through, and nailed both 
his Arms to his Body with the ſame Arrow. | | 
They did not krow the Uſe of Iron, and the Copper they had 
enly ſerved them tour Ornaments: Their edged Tools * ſharp 
tones 
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Stohek or Shells ſet in Wood: They burnt down the Timber they 


uſed. ' 

The Indians of Virginia had no Towns when the Exghf arrived 
amongſt them, any more than they have at this Day. lived; 
diſperſed in ſmall Villages of ten or twelve Huts a-piece, either in 
the Woods, or on the Banks of Rivers, where they had little Planta- 
tions of Indian Corn and Roots, not enough to ſupply their Families 
half the Year, ſubſiſting the Remainder of it by Hunting, Fiſhin 
and Fowling, and the Fruits of the Earth, which grow ſpontaneoully 
in great Plenty here. They covered their Huts with Bark, or Mats, 
and lay upon Mats or Skins: The Palaces of their great Men were 
ordinary Barns, divided into Rooms by Mats ; in the fartheſt of 
which was placed their Idol, which they carried with them in all 
their Expeditions. Their Furniture conſiſted of Skins, Earthen 
Pots and Pans; Gourds or Calibaſhes cut aſunder, which ſerved 
them for Pails, Cups and Diſhes. This Country was then but thinly 
peopled, theſe mal Villages being uſually ſome Miles aſunder. 
On Feſtivals and 2 Days they fing and dance in a Ring, 
taking Hands ; _—_ ſo diſguiſed themſelves, that it is difficult to 
know any of them. One of the firſt Adventurers relates, that being 
invited to one of theſe Entertainments, they carried him to a W 
Side; and having ſeated him and his Company by a good Fire, 
thirty young Women ſallied out of the Wood perfectly naked, ex- 
cept a Modeſty-Bit made of green Leaves, their Bodies * 
ed, white and black, and of all Manner of Colours. On their 
Heads mow one had a Pair of Stags Horns, Bows and Arrows in 
their Hands, and Quivers at their Backs : They took Hands, and 
ſung and danced round the Strangers and the Fire; and bring en 
tinued this Diverhon for an Hour, yy retired into the Wood; 
where they had provided a Feaſt of Fiſh, Fleſh, Fowl, and Fruits, to 
which the Strangers were invited, and entertained with their Coun- 
try Songs while they were at Dinner. * 

The Engl, ſettted here, cop exactly after their Mother the 
Church of Exglaud. Every Parth is provided with its Prieſt, who 
has a Houſe and Glebe, and abont the Value of fourſcore Pounds 

r Annum paid him in Tobacco, which the Church- Wardens col- 

ect for him: But there are no Proteftant Biſhops. An Eccle/eaſtical 
Commiſſary, or Superintendant, is appointed by the Biſhop of Lon- 


Aon in this Colony, as well as in others, who inſpects the Behaviour 


of the Clergy 3 and though a full Liberty of Conſcience is allowed 
8 8 there are but few Diſſenters from the eſtabliſhed 
urch. | 
The Seat of the Government being removed from James Town, 
to a Place called Milliamſburgb, in Honour of King Will:am, tituate 
between James and York River, it was propoſed to build a College 
there; to which their Majeſties King William and * — Mary, in 
the Vear _ ave abou: two thouſand Pounds, endowing it with 
twenty thouſand Acres of Land, and the Revenue of one Penny in 
the Pound on all Tobacco exported. A Power was allo given to 
certain Gentlemen, and their Sueceſſors, to build the College, and 
give it the Name of Villiam and Mary College, in which there were 
appointed a Preſident, fix Profeſſors, and one hundred Students; 
and the Truſtees were enabled to take Eſtates to the vagus wo 
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thouſand Pounds per Annum ; and there has been a very large Dona» 
tien by the Hon. Mr. Boyle to this College, for the Education of 
Indian Children therein. (Ha . 

Notwithſtanding there are not many Planters very rich in this 
Province, there is fcarce any Man fo poor as to be reduced to a State 
of Beggary; but if any one happens to be diſabled by Age or Sick- 
neſs from working, he is quartered upon ſome ſubſtantial Planter, 
where he is plentifully provided for at the Public Charge, and notin 
the Manner that the Poor are provided for on this Side the Water, 
_ they are in a Manner 1mpriſoned, and juſt preferved from 
perumang.”” | 1 1 
Their County Courts have a Power of couturing and puniſhing all 
Maſters that do not provide their Servants good wholeſome Diet 
Cloathing and Lodging. And theſe Courts have Power to redreſs 
any Grievance Servants may have Reaſon to complain of. 

he Property of all Money and Goods ſent over to Servants, or 
5 = them, is reſerved for them, and remains entirely at their 
iſpoſal. | 

ene Pray, Sir, who was the firſt Engliſoman that found out 
any Part of America, and how long ago is it! | 

' Worthy. The North-Eaſt Part of the Continent of America was 
firſt diſcovered by Sebaſtian Cabot, a Native of Briſtol. King Henry 
VII. employed him in the Year 1497, to find out a North-Weſt Pat- 
ſage to China ; which, though Cabot was not ſo fortunate as to ac- 
compliſh, yet he diſcovered all the North-Eaſt Coaſt of America, 
from Cape Florida, 1in-25 Degrees of North Latitude, to 67 and a 
half; from whence England claimed a Right to that Country, prior 
to the Spaniards, or any other European Power. And the Reaſon no 
Attempt was made to plant, or ſend Colonies to North America for a 
conſiderable Time, Cabot himſelf informs us, was the Wars that 
Jappenes immediately after: By which, I ſuppoſe, he means the 
Inſurrections in the Reign of Henry VII. and the Wars with France, 
Scotland, and Spain, in the Regus of Henry VIII. Edward VI. 

ueen Mary, and Queen Elizabeth. 

_ Queen E/zzabeth having equipped ſeveral Squadrons, under the 
'Command of thoſe celebrated Commanders, Drake, Hawkins, and 
Raleigh, to cruize upon the Spaniſh Coaſts and Iflands in America, 
they brought Home ſuch favourable Accounts of the Riches and 
Fertility of Florida, that a one many enterprizing Gentlemen ap- 

eared very zealous of making Settlements in Nat Part of the 

orld, and choſe Mr. Raleigh, afterwards Sir Walter, to conduct 
the Enterprize, who obtained a Patent or Grant from Queen Elixa- 
beth in the Year 1584, of all ſuch Lands as he ſhould diſcover in 
North. America, between 33 and 40 Dragons of North Latitude, and 
to diſpoſe of them in Fee Simple or otherwiſe, to any of the Sub- 
jects of England, reſerving to the Crown a fifth Part of the Gold and 
Silver Ore that ſhould be acquired in ſuch Countries, paying the 
ſaid fifth Part to the Crown, in Lieu of all Services. 

 Wherevpon Mr. Raleigh formed a Society among his Friends, who 
contributed 1.5 Sums, and provided two Ships to go upon the 
Diſcovery, the Command of them being 1 to Capt. Philip Ami- 
das, and Capt. Arthur Burlow, who ſet ſail from England on the 2oth 
of April, 1514, and arrived at the Ifland of Hokoter, on the Coaſt of 


Carolina, 
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Carolina, in 34 Degrees odd Minutes North Latitude. They viſited 
another iland à little to the Northward, called Roanoat ; and ſome 
of the Officers went over to the . Continent, where they 
were hoſpitably entertained by Vingina, the King of that Part of 


the Country; however, they returned to the Iſland of Wokoken be- 


fore Night, where they bartered ſome Utenſils of Braſs and Pewter, 
Axes, Hatchets, and Catons, with the Natives, for Skins and Furrs ; 
and having diſpoſed of all their Goods, and loaded their Ships with 
Skins, Saſſafras, and Cedar, and procured ſome Pearls and To- 


bacco, they parted with the Natives in a very friendly Manner, re- 


turning to England with two Indians, who deſired to come along 
with them.---The Tobacco brought Home by theſe Adventurers, 
was the firſt that ever was ſeen in England, and was then cried up as 
a moſt valuable Plant, and a Remedy tor almoſt every Diſeaſe, 

Theſe two Ships having made a profitable Ni and given out 
that the Country was immenſely rich, Mr. Raleigh and his Friends 
fitted out a Fleet of ſeven Ships more, giving the Command of it 
to Sir Richard Greenville, who ſet ſail from Plymouth the oth of 
April, 1585, and arrived at the Iſland of Wokoken the 26th of June 
following, where the Admiral's Ship was caſt away going into the 
Harbour; but he and all the Crew were ſaved. The Admiral af» 
terwards conducted the Adventurers to the Iſland of Roazoat, from 
whence he went over to the Continent, and took a View of the 
— and one of the Natives ſtealing a Silver Cup, he took a 
ſevere Revenge, burnt and plundered an Indian Town, with all the 
Corn growing in their Fields, and leaving one hundred and eight 
Men on the Iſland of Roanoak, under the Command of Mr. Ralph 
Lane, directed him to make further Diſcoveries, and then ſet ſail for 
England, promiſing to return with ſuch Reinforcements as ſhould 
enable him to ſubdue the neighbouring Continent : But Mr. Laus 
marching to the Weſt, found the Country deſtroyed before him as 
he advanced, and it was with great Difficulty he made his Retreat to 
Roanoak again. And here the Colony were in great Daager of ſtarv- 
ing, if Admiral Drate had not taken them up as he was return» 
ing from a Cruize, and brought them to England. ; 

Sir Valter ſent over ſeveral other little — ; but neg- 
lecting to ſupport them, all of them periſhed. The Indians had 
been exaſperated by Sir Edward Greenwille's plundering the Coun- 
try, and would never be reconciled to the Engliſh afterwards z and 
this Sir Edward ſeemed ſenfible of, when he determined to brin 
over ſuch a Force as was ſuffizient to make an entire Conqueſt of 
the Country. | 

But Sir Walter not finding the Gold and Silver he expected to meet 
with here, did not think it worth his while to make Uſe of that In- 
tereſt he had at Court, to eſtabliſh Settlements in this Part of the 
Country, eſpecially after he was informed he might meet with Moun- 
tains of Gold in Guiana, now called New Andalufia in Terra-Firma 2 
In attempting the Diſcovery whereof, his Son loſt his Life; and 
that Attempt was the real Occaſion of the Loſs of his own. No 
farther Attempts were made to fix Colonies either in Carolina or Vir- 
Finia, until the Reign of King James I. who by his Letters Patent, 

ated the 1ath of April, 1606, authoriſed Sir Thomas Gates, Sir 
George Summers, Richard Hackluit, Clerk, Prebendary of V * 
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and other Adventurers, to glant the Coaſt of Yirginia, between 34 
and 45 Degrees of North Latitude ; who thereupon fitted out three 
{mall Ships, giving the Command of them to Capt. Chriftopher News 
port; who ſet ſail from the Downs on the 5th of January, 1606-7 ; 
and on the 26th of April, 1607, arrived in the Bay of Che/epeat z 
and failing up the River Powhaton, now James River; they landed 
na Periinfala about fifty Miles up the River, where they built a 
Fort, and afterwards a Town, which they called. James Town, in 
onour of King Fames I. from whom they received their Pa- 
fent; This was the firſt Town built by the Eygliſb on the Conti- 
nent of Ameriea: 8 | ot bark 
There happened ſome Skirmiſhes between the Engliſß and the 
Natives at their landing; but the Indians appreaending the ſhould 
fiot be able to maintain their Ground againſt a People furniſhed 
With Fire-Arms, pretended to be reconciled; waiting however for an 
pportunity of falling upon theſe Strangers, when they ſhould meet 
with an Advantage. The Fort being finiſhed, Capt. Newport, on 
the 22d 22 1607, returned to England, leaving one hundred 
And four Men in the new Settlement: 1 
The Garriſon ſoon finding themſelves in Want of Proviſions; 
and the Natives refuſing to furniſh them with any, though they of- 
ered to give the full Value for them, the Englifþ found themſelves 
under a Neceſſity of plundering the Country; upon which an open 
War . commenced between them and the a however, freſh 
Jipplies and Reiaforcements coming over, commanded by the Lord 
elawar, the Indians were glad to enter ihto a Treaty of Peace ; 
uring which, the Exgliſb finding a great Demand for Tobacco in 
rope; began to encourage the planting of it, in which they ſuc- 
deeded beyond their Expectations ; and at the ſame Time Sir George. 
Yardly, the Governor, eſtabliſhed a Government reſembling that of 
England, and the firſt General Aſſembly or Parliament met at James 
Town in May, 1620 ; and Negroes were firſt imported into Virginia 
the ſame Year... . | . 
The I:dians in the mean Time, looking upon themſelves as a con- 
tered People, entered into a Conſpiracy to maſſacre all the Exglißb 
n the 22d of March, 1622, about Noon, when the Englifh were 
Abroad at Work, on their Plantations, without Arms ; and they 
Actually murdered three hundred and forty-ſeven of the Engliſhs 
moſt of them being killed by their own working Tools: But an I- 
Han; who had been well uſed by his Maſter, diſcloſing the Deſign 
to him a little before this Execution he gave Notice to the reſt of 
the Planters, who ſtood upon their Defence, and not only ſaved their 
bwn Lives; but cut off great Numbers of the Indians. 
The Planters not long after falling out among themſelves, the Ja- 
Maut took an Advantage of their Diviſoas, and made another At- 
empt to recover their Country, killing great Numbers of the Eng- 
if by Surprize. | : 
„ Theſe Misfortunes being aſcribed to the Mal-Adminiſtration of 
the Company, King Charles 1. diſſolved them in the Year 1626, 
57 reduced the Government of Virginia under his own immediate 
irection, appointing the Government and Council himſelf, order- 
ng all Patents and Proceſs to ifſue in the King's Name, reſerving a 
it-Rent of 28. for every hundred Acres of Land. The hs 2 ww 
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however, falling into Factions and Parties again, the /ndians made 3 
third Effort to recover their loſt Liberties, and cut off near five hun- 
dred more of the Engliþ; but they were at length repulſed, and 
their King Oppaconcanough taken Priſoner, and killed by a private 
Soldier, very Huch agai f the Will of Sir William 3 the then 
Governor, who deſigned to have brought him over to England, be- 
ing a Man of extraordinary Stature, and uncommon Parts. 
Sir William Berkley afterwards made Peace with the Indians 
which continued a confiderable Time; but the Civil War com- 
mencing in England, he was removed from his Government during 
the Uſurpation, when an Ordinance of Parliament was made, pro- 
hibiting the Plantations to receive or export any Goods but in Eng- 
i Ships; which gave Birth to the Act of Navigation in the Reign 
of King Charles Ir who re-inſtated Sir M illiam Berkley in his Go. 
vernment at the Reſtoration. f r 
Sir William promoted the Manufactures of Silk and Linen in this 
Plantation, and was eſteemed an excellent Governor ; but the AQ 
of Navigation, reſtraining the Planters ſrom ſendi $ their Merchan- 
dize to Foreign Countries, and from receiving Cloathing, Furni- 
ture, or Supplies, from any Nation but Fagland, creating a great 
deal of Diſcontent, Mr. Bacon, a popular, factious Gentleman 
took the Advantage of their Diſaffection, and, ſetting up for him- 
ſelf, drew the People into Rebellion, depoſed the Governor, an 
compelled him to fly to the Eaſtern Shore of the Bay of Che/epeat ; 
and had not Bacon died in good Time, he had probably made him- 
ſelf Sovereign of Virginia; but upon his Death Sir William re- 
turned to his Government, and the People to their Duty; fince 
which there has been no material Alterations in the State of Virgi- 
nia: But they have neglected the making Silk, Wine, and ever 
other Branch of Buſineſs, which the Soil and Climate ſeemed pr 
per for, and employed themſelves ſolely in the Planting and Curing 
of Tobacco. "=. — 
To the North-Eaſt of Virginia lies Maryland, another Brief 
Plantation, which is about one hundred and forty Miles in Leng 
and one hundred and thirty-five in Breadth: It is bounded h 
Pen/;lvania, on the North; by another Part of Pen/plvania, and t 
Atlantic Ocean, Eaſt ; by Virginia, South; and by the Apalachiag 
ountains, Weſt... - © - oats Watt 
Maryland is divided into two Parts by the Bay of Chee/epeak, viz. 
1. The Eaſtern; and, 2. The Weſtern Diviſion. The Eaſt Divi- 
ſion contains the Towns of Somerſet, Dorcheſter, Oxford. The Weſt 
Diviſion contains the Towns of Sr. Mary's, Briſtol, Maſterkout, 
Abington, Annapolis, W. Lon. 78. N. Lat. 39-35. * "OO 
This Country, like Virginia, is watered with innumerable Springs, 
which form a great many Rivers ; of which the chief are, 1. Ps . 
mac. 2. The River Pocomoac. 3. The River Patuxent. 4. Severn Ri- 
ver. N 6. Saſſafras River. 7. Wicomoca River; and, 8. 
The River of St. George. n, 
There are more Rivers capable of receiving * Ships; which, 
with the numerous Bays and Creeks that indent the Land on ever 
Side, give the Seamen an Opportunity of bringing their Veſſels u 
to the Planters Doors, to receive their Freights of Tobacco, Sc. 
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The chief Bays are thoſe of C 770 and De la War ; and Cape 
Henlopen, at the Entrance of De la War Bay, is the moſt noted Cape. 

King Charles I. was pleaſed to give this Province the Name of 
Maryland, in Honour to his Queen Henrietta Maria, Daughter of 
7 IV. of France, when he granted it by Patent to Lore Calvert 
Lord Baltimore, in the Year 1631. It is ſeparated from Virginia, on 
the South, by the River Patowmack. Y 

Maryland, as well .as Virginia, may be divided into, 1. The low 
Lands next the Sea. 2. The hilly Country towards the Heads of the 
itch AN 3. the Apalachian Mountains beyond, which are ex- 
ceeding high. 

The Air of this Country is exceſſive hot ſome Part of the Sum- 
mer, and equally cold in Winter, when the North-Weſt Wind 
blows. Their Winters are not of more than three or four Months 
Duration, and in theſe they ſeldom have ene Month of bad Wea- 
ther; all the reſt they are happy in a clear Air, and bright Sun, and 
are ſcarce ever troubled with Fogs. 

Tobacco is planted and cultivated here with as much Application 
as in Virginia, and their principal Traffic with England is in this Ar- 
ticle; though the Country produces moſt of the Grain and Fruits of 
Europe and America. The Planters live in Farms, diſperſed all over 
the Country, chiefly near the Banks of Rivers, or on the Sea Coaſt. 
They ſeem to have an Averſion to reſide in Towns here, as well as 
in Virginia; or rather, they find it more convenient for the Manage- 
ment of their Plantations. They are 8 by the ſame Laws as 
in England, only ſome Acts of Aſſembly they have relating to par- 
ticular Caſes, not under the Verge of the Engl; Laws, or where 
the Laws of England do not aptly provide for ſome Circumſtances, 
under which their Way of Living hath put them. The Church of 
England is eſtabliſhed here: Churches are built, and there is an an- 
fual Stipend allowed for every Miniſter by a perpetual Law, which 
is more or leſs, accorting to the Number of Taxables in each Pa- 
fiſh : Every Chriſtian Male fixteen Years old, and Negroes, Male 
and Female, above that Age, pay 40lb. of Tobacco to the Miniſter, 
which is levied by the Sheriff among other public Levies ; which 
make the Revenues of the Miniſters, one with another, about twenty 
thouſand Pounds of Tobacco, or one hundred Pounds Sterling per 


Annum. 

On the firſt Planting of Maryland, there were ſeveral Nations of 
Indians in the e governed by ſeveral petty Kings; but there 
are not now five hundred fighting Men of them in the mY and 
thoſe are more on the Eaſtern Shore than on the Weſt. Here they 
have two or three little Towns, and ſome of them come over to the 
Weſt, in Winter Time, to hunt for Deer, being generally employed 
by the Engliſb. Theſe Indians take 4 in nothing elſe, and it is 
rare that any of them will embrace our Way of Living and Worſhip. 
The Cauſe of their diminiſhing proceeded not from any Wars with 
the Engliſh, tor we had none with them; but from their own perpe- 
tual Diſcords and Wars among themſelves ; and their Drinking, 
and other Vices, which the Eagliſb taught them, probably may have 
deſtroyed many more. I muſt now defer what more I have to tell 
you of Maryland till our next Meeting. | 
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CONVERSATION XXVIIL. 


WorkTHY. SOPHRON. SOPHIA. 


Worthy ARYLAND wasdiſcovered in the Year 1606, when 

wo Virginia was firſt planted, and for ſome Time was 
eſteemed a Part of Virginia, until King Charles I. in the Year 1632, 
granted all that Part of Virginia which lay North of Patowmac Ri- 
ver, and was not then planted, to the Right Honourable Cecilius 
Calvert, Lord Baltimore, of the Kingdom of Ireland, and to his 
Heirs ; which was afterwards named Maryland, in Honour of the 
then Queen Conſort Henrietta Maria, youngeſt —— of the 
French King Henry IV. The Lord Baltimore tent over his Brother, 
the Hon. Leonard Calvert, Eſq; with ſeveral Roman Catholic Gentle- 
men, and other Adventurers, to the Number of two hundred, who 
arrived in the Bay of 2 in the Year 1633, and planted the 
firſt Colony near the Mouth of Potowmac River; and advancing to 
the Indian Town of Yoamace, they were permitted to reſide in one 
Part of the Town, in Conſideration of — Preſents they made to 
the Weroance, or Prince of the Country, who left them in Poſſeſſion 
of the whole Town as ſoon as his People had got in their Harveſt ; 
whereupon Mr. Calvert gave the Town the Name of St. Mary's - 
But what principally induced the Veroance to be ſo exceeding civil 
to the Engliſb was, his being at War with the Su/quehannah Indians, 
and expecting to be protected by the Erg/i/ againſt that potent 
Enemy, who had very near driven him out of his Country. And 
ſuch was the good Underſtanding between the Toamaco Indians and 
this Colony, that while the Engliſh were planting the Country, the 
Indians hunted for them in the Woods, and brought them great 
Quantities of Veniſon and wild Fowl ; and many Roman Catholic 
Families coming over from England to avoid the Penal Laws, this 
ſoon became a flouriſhing Colony, of which the Calverts remained 
Governors until the Civil Wars in Eng/and, when the Family were 
deprived of the Government of this Province, but recovered it 
again on the Reſtoration of King Charles II. And the Hon. Charles 
Calvert, Son of the Lord Baltimore, remained Governor of that Co- 
lony near twenty Years, who promoted the planting of Tobacco 
here, till the Colony became almoſt as conſiderable for that Branch 
of Buſineſs as Virginia; and the Family ſtill remain Proprietors of 
this Plantation, being one of the molt conſiderable Eſtates enjoyed 
by any Subject of Great-Britain Abroad. ; a 

The adjoining Country to Maryland, going North, and a- little to 
the Weſt, is New York and the Ferfies, which is an Extent of Land 
about two hundred Miles in Length, and one hundred in Breadth ; 
bounded by Canada on the North ; by New England, on the Eaſt; 


———— —_ — 


by the American Sea, on the South ; and by the De la War River, 
which divides it from Pen/yl/vania, on the Welt.---It is divided into 
three Diviſions, wiz. Eaſt Divifion, containing the Province of New 
York ; chief Towns, New York and Albany. Weſt Diviſion containing 
the Province of the Jer/ies ; chief Towns, Burlington and Elizabeth. 
South Diviſion contains Long 8 and the reſt of the Iſlands 
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near Hudſon's River; chief Town, Southampton.—'The chief Riverst 
beſides thoſe of Hud/an and De la War, are the Mohawk River 

Onandago, Raritan, and Maurice Rivers. The Capes are thoſe o 

Cape Mary, on the Eaſt Entrance of De la War River; Sandy Point, 
near the Entrance -of Raritan River; and Montang Point, at the 
Eaſt End of Long Hand. 

There are very extenſive Lakes on the North-Weſt, vis. the Lakes 
of Champlain, Ontario, and Erie. The Jroquois, or Five Nations, 
He upon the Lakes of Ontario and Erie, and are in Alliance with 
Great-Britain. 

There are ſeveral excellent Harbours at the Mouth of Hud/or's 
River, and in De /a War River, which run from North to South ; 
one on the Eaſt, and the other on the Weſt Confines of theſe Pro- 
vinces. 

The Jerfier and the South Part of New York, are low flat Coun- 
tries; but aſcending twenty or thirty Miles up Hud/on's River to the 
North, the Country is rocky and mountainous, and covered with 
Wood, where it has not been cleared by the Planters. 

The Winters are much ſeverer here than with us; but they have 
uſually a brighter Heaven, and more ſettled Weather, both in Win- 
ter and Summer. Their Summers are ſhorter than our's, but the 
Weather is a great deal hotter whilſt they laſt. 

New York and the Ferfies abound in Cattle and a good Breed of 
Horſes, and have Plenty of Wheat and other Grain, as well as Fiſh. 
They ſupply the Sugar Colonies with Flour, ſalt Beef, Pork, and 
ſalt Fiſh ; and with Timber, Plank, and Pipe Staves ; and as they 
are much employed in the Fiſhery, they export a great deal of dried 
and falted Fiſh to Spain, Portugal, Italy, and other Countries of Eu- 
* They traffic alſo with the Logwood-Cutters in the Bay of 

onduras, and with the Spaniſh Settlements, exchanging the Manu- 
factures of Europe for Treaſure, which they ſend to England as Mer- 
_ chandize : They bring over alſo Whale Oil and Bone, and return 
with the Manufactures of Great-Britain. 

The People of New England, New York, and other Northern Co- 
Jonies, of late export a great deal of Timber to Portugal, and other 
Countries of Europe ; which, I am informed, is a very profitable 
Branch of Buſineſs. 

As to the Perſons and Habits of the Indians in this Country, they 
are the ſame as thoſe of Virginia. The Iroquois, who inhabit the 
North-Weſt Part of this Country, are the braveſt and moſt formi- 
dable People of North America, and at the ſame Time the moſt hu- 
mane ; though the French, whoſe conſtant Enemies they are, have 
repreſented them as the moſt barbarous Savages. Under the greateſt 
Diſadvantages, the Want of Education, and even of Letters, they 
diſcover a noble Genius. 'The Romans never expreſſed a greater 
Love for their Country, or à greater Contempt of Death in the 
Cauſe of Liberty, than theſe People do, and they are exceeding be- 
nevolent and hoſpitable. Fraps 

Every Nation of the Jroquors is a diſtin& Republic, governed by 
their Sachems, or Civil Magiſtrates, in Time of Peace, and by their 
Warriors or Captains in their Wars; but their Chiefs neither reſolve 
nor execute any Thing of Importance, without conſulting the Heads 
of their Tribes, COP _ 
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The Jroqueis acknowledge a Supreme Being, whom they ſtile the 
Preſerver of the Univerſe, and they believe a future State of Res 
wards and Puniſhments ; but they have very obſcure Notions of it, 
and ſeem to think that the Rewards of the Good will conſiſt in the 
Enjoyment of thoſe Pleaſures they are moſt fond of in this Life. 
Various Attempts have been made to convert theſe People to 
Chriſtianity, eſpecially by the French Prieſts ; who, by the Negligence 
of our own People, and their Zeal to gain Converts to Popery, have 


met with too great Succeſs, having drawn off great Part of the Mo- 


hawk Nation from their Alliance with the Exg/zh, and even per- 
ſuaded them to leave their Native Country, and ſettle in French Ca- 
nada, where they have built them a ſtately Church. Thoſe who re- 
main true to the Eagliſb, have been inſtructed by the Durch and Eng- 
li Miniſters occaſionally, as they came to trade, and have always 
wn a Diſpoſition to embrace the Goſpel. 1 
At Albam they are all brought to the Profeſſion of Chriftiontyy, 
e 


and almoſt all baptized; and ſome of them ſeem to have a tolera 


Notion of it, and have earneſtly defired a Miſſionary to be ſent 
among them ; and to encourage this good Diſpoſition 1n them, the 
Society appointed a Catechiſt among them, a Native of America, who 
has reſided among them, and applied himſelf to the Study of their 
Language, and met with very good Succeſs. —The Church of Eng- 
_ is eſtabliſhed in this and all the Royal Governments in Britiſb 
Nca. : 
The Country which adjoins to the Ferfies and New York on the 
Welt is Penſylvania, another of our Plantations, which is about two 
hundred Miles in Length, and two hundred in Breadth ; bounded 
by the Country of the Jroquois, or Five Nations, on the North; b 
De la War River, which divides it from the Jerſſes, on the Eaſt ; an 
by Maryland on the South and Weſt. It is divided in the North 
Diviſion into the Counties of Buckingham and Philadelphia; chief 
Towns Briſtol and Philadelphia. The South Diviſion contains the 
Counties of — — Newcaſtle, Kent, and Suſex; the chief Towns 
of which are Cheſter, Newcaſtle, Dover, and Lewes. 
Penh vama is a flat Country near the Sea, like the adjacent Colo- 
nies, but riſes gradually, having the Apalachian Mountains on the 
Weſt. The Rivers are, 1. The De la War. 2. Sa/quahanna; and, 
« Shoollil. The Air and the Seaſons reſemble thoſe in the Zer/res 
— — York, contiguous to this Country, which have been already 
ribed. | 


As to the Produce and Traffic of Penhlvania, their Merchandize 
confiſts of Horſes, Pipe-Staves, Pork, Beef, and Fiſh; ſalted and 
barrelled up; Skins and Furs; all Sorts of Graio, viz. Whea 
Rye, Peaſe, Oats, Barley, Buck-Wheat, {ndian Corn, Indian Pe 
and Beans, Pot-Aſhes, Wax, Sc. And in Return for theſe, they 
import from the Caribbee Hlands, and other Places, Rum, Sugar, 
Moloſſes, Silver, Negroes, Salt and Wine; and from Great-Britain, 
Houſhold Goods, and Cloathing of all Kinds; Hard-Ware, Tools 
and Toys. They have alſo ſome Rice, but no great Quantities 3 
and a little Tobacco of the worſt Sort. 

The Colonies of Pen/ylwania, the Ferfies, and New York, appear 
extremely proper to produce —_ and Flax where they are culti- 
vated. Their Trade with the Ke cad, but in few Articles : 
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They receive of the Natives chiefly Skins and Furrs of their wild 
Beaſts, for which they give them Cloathing, Arms, Ammunition, 
Rum, and other Spirits, in Return. | 

This, as well as all the other Northern Colonies, hath a clandeſ- 
tine Trade withthe Spaniards upon the Coaſt of Terra- Firma ; fur- 
niſhing them with European Goods and Merchandize, for which they 
receive Pieces of Eight in Return; _ alſo trade to the Bay of 
Honduras for Logwood ; and there is a Trade carried on both with 
the French and Dutch Iſlands, and Surinam, not at all to the Advan- 
tage of Oli England, and very deſtructive to the Sugar Colonies ; 
for they take Moloſſes, Rum, and other Spirits, with a great many 
European Goods, from theſe Foreigners, carrying them Horſes, Pro- 
viſions, and Lumber, in Return; without which, the French could 
not carry on their Sugar Manufacture to that Advantage they do. 

New York, the Jerſes, and Penſylvania, were diſcovered, with the 
reſt of the Continent of North America, in the Reign of King 
Henry VII. by Sebaſtian Cabot, for the Crown of England ; but Sir 
Walter Raleigh was the firſt Adventurer that attem ted to plant Co- 
lonies on theſe Shores, in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, and in 
Honour of that Princeſs gave all the Eaſtern Coaft of North America 
the Name of Virginia. 

Mr. Hudſon, an Engliſhman, ſailing to that Part of the Coaſt 
which lies between Y7rginia and New England, in the Beginning of 
the Reign of King James I. and being about to make a Settlement 
at the Mouth of Hudſon's River, the Dutch gave him a Sum of Mo- 
ney to diſpoſe of his Intereſt in this Country to them, and in the 
Year 1608, began to plant it, and by Virtue of this Purchaſe laid 
Claim to all thoſe Countries which are now denominated New York, 
New Fer/ey, and Penhylvania; but there remaining ſome Part of 


this Coaſt which was not planted by the Hollanders, the Swedes (ent 


a Fleet of Ships thither, and took Poſſeſſion of it for that Crown; 
but the Durch having a ſuperior Force in the Neighbourhood, com- 
pelled the Szwedes to ſubmit to their Dominion, allowing them, how- 
ever, to enjoy the Plantations they had ſettled. The Egli not ad- 
mitting that either the Hollander or the Swede had any Right to 
Countries firſt diſcovered and planted by a Subject of England, and 
Part of them at that Time poſſeſſed by the Subject of Great-Britain, 
under Charters from Queen Elizabeth and King James I. Kin 

Charles II. during the firſt Dutch War, Anno 1664, — all thoſe 
Countries the Durch had uſurped the Dominion of, wiz. New York, 
the Ferfies, and Pen/ylvania, to his Brother James Duke of York ; 
and Sir Robert Car being ſent over with a Squadron of Men of War 
and Land Forces, and ſummoning the Dutch Governor of the City 
of New Amſterdam (now New York) to ſurrender, he thought fit to 
obey the Summons, and yield that Capital to the Exgliſſ. The reſt 
of the Places in the Poſſeſſion of the Dutch and the Swedes followed 
his Example, and theſe Countries were confirmed to the Engliſb by 
the Dutch at the next Treaty of Peace between the two Nations. 
The Duke of York afterwards parcelled out theſe Countries to un- 
der Proprietors, among whom VMilliam Penn, Son of Sir William 
Penn, Admiral in the Dutch Wars, was one. All the reſt of the un- 
der Proprietors, ſome Time after, ſurrendered their Charters to the 


Crown, whereby New York and the Jer/ies became Royal Govern- 
7 | * ments; 
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ments ; but Penn retained that Part of the Country which had been 
granted to him. And King Charles II. made him another Grant in 
1680, of the reſt of that Country, which now conſtitutes the reſt of 
Pen/ylvania, 1n Confideration of a Debt due to his Father, the Ad- 
miral, from the Government. Penn the Son afterwards united the 
Countries he poſſeſſed by both Grants into one, giving them the 
Name of — — and began to plant them in the Year 1681. 
The Dutch and Swediſh Inhabitants chuſing ſtill to reſide in this 
Country, as they did in New York and the Jerfies, they and their 
Deſcendants enjoying the ſame Privileges as the reſt of his Majeſty's 
Subjects in theſe Plantations do, and are now in a Manner the ſame 
People with the Eugliſb, ſpeaking their Language, and governed by 
their Laws and Cuſtoms. þ 

Mr. Penn, however, notwithſtanding the Grants made him by the 
Crown and the Duke of York, did not eſteem himſelf the real Pro- 
prietor of the Lands granted him, until he had given the Indians a 
valuable Conſideration (or what they eſteemed ſuch) for their Coun- 
try: He aſſembled therefore their Sachems, or Princes, and pur- 
chaſed Countries of a very large Extent of them, for a very mode- 
rate Price, as oy made ſcarce any other Uſe of their Country than 
hunting in it. He paid them for it in Cloaths, Tools, and Utenſils, 
to the entire Satisfaction of the Natives, who ftill retained more 
Lands than they could poſſibly uſe, being very few in Number. 

Pen/ylvania is now one of the moſt flouriſhing Colonies we have 
in North America, having never had any Quarrel with the Natives. 
Whenever they defire to extend their Settlements, they purchaſe new 
Lands of the Sachems, never taking any Thing from tho by Force. 

Joining to New York, to the Eaſt, is New England, another of the 
Engliſh Colonies, which extends three hundred Miles in * — 
and two hundred in Breadth ; being bounded by Neu Scotland on 
the North; by the Atlantic Ocean, Canada, and New Scotland, on the 
Eaſt and South ; and by New York, on the Welt. 

New England is divided into four Governments, vis. I. New 
Hampſbire, or Piſcataway. 2. The Maſſachuſets Colony. 3. The Co- 
lony of Rhode {/land, and Providence Plantation; and, 4. Connecticut 
Colony. The North Diviſion, or Government, contains New 
Hampſhire ; chief Town, Port/mouth. The Middle Diviſion con- 
tains Maſſachu/ets Colony; chief Town, Bo/fon. The South Divi- 
ſion contains Rhode Land, &c. chief Town, Newport, The Weſt 
Diviſion contains Connecticut; chief Towns, London and Hertford. 
Their Rivers are, 1. Connecticut. 2. Thames. 3. Patuxent. 4. Meri- 
mac. 5. Piſcataway. 6. Saco. 7. Caſco. 8. Kinebegue; and, 9. Pe- 


nob/cot, or 22 The moſt remarkable Bays and Harbours 
* 


are thoſe formed Iymouth, Rhode Iſland, and Providence Planta- 
tions; Monument ar” Meſi Harbour, formed by the Bending of 
Cape Cod; Boſton Harbour; Piſcataway ; and Caſco Bay. "The 
chief Capes are, Cape Cod, Marble Head, Cape Anne, Cape Netichs 
Cape Porpus, Cape Elizabeth, and Cape Small Point. 

he Land next the Sea in New England is generally low, but fur- 


ther up into the Country it riſes into Hills; and on the North-Eaft 


it is rocky and mountainous. The Winters are much ſeverer here 
than in OC England, though it lies nine or ten Degrees more South: 
but they have uſually a brighter Heaven, and more ſettled W 
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both in Winter and Summer, thay in Old England | andthey their, 
Summers are ſhorter, the Weather is a great deal hotter whilſt th 
hſt, The Winds are very boiſteroys in the Winter Seaſon, and the 
North-Weſt Wiyd blowing over a Jong Trac of frozen Country, is 
exceſhive cold: Their Rivers are ſometimes frozen over in a Night's 
Time. The Climate, however, is generally healthy, and agreeable 
to Eg Conſtitutions. i 

Lhe Fruits of Ol England come to great Perfection here, and 
particularly Peaches, which are all Standard-T'rees, Mr. y 
relates, that he has had ſeven or eight hundred fine Peaches on ſuch 
— Bn, at one Time, and a ſingle Apple-T ree has made ſeven Barrels 

* Cyder. | 

But Eng ip Wheat does not thrive here: They eat Maize or Indian 
Corn chiefly, one Grain whereof frequently produces twelve hun- 
dred Grains, and fometimes two thouſand. This Corn is of three 
feveral Colours, wiz. Blue, White, and Yellow. Beſides the Foreſt- 
Trees of Old England, they have Cedar, Cypreſs, Pine, and Fir- 
'Trees. Their Fu-Trees are of a prodigious Bulk, and furniſh the 
Royal Navy of E:g/and with Maſts and Yards ; and they draw from 
theſe and other Trees, Pitch, Tar, Roſin, 'Turpentine, Gums, and 

alm ; and the Soil is proper for Hemp and Flax : A Ship may be 
built and rigged out with the Produce of the Soil. Ship-building 
is a conſiderable Employment in this Country. 

The Animals, which ſeem almo peculiar to New England, and 
the reſt of North America, are the Mou/e-Deer and the Beaver, I 
Spermaceti Whale alſo is found upon this Coaſt ; of which, an 
ather Whales, the New England People take great Numbers, and 
ſend tome Ships every Year. to fiſh for Whales in Greenland; and 
from hence it is we receive all the Whale-Rone and Whale-Oil we 
import, except what is purchaſed of the Dutch and Hamburghers, 
Beſides the Whale-F ay, there is a very fine Cod-Fiſhery on the 
Coaſt of Neva Scotia. They have now almoſt all European Animals 
in as great Perfection and Plenty as we have them bere. ; 

They manufacture coarſe Linen and Woollen Cloth for their own 
Uſe, as well as Iran Tools and Utenſils ; and they have Manufac- 
tures of Hats and Paper, from which Old England endeavours to di- 
vert them, as being prejudicial to their Mother Country; and in- 
deed, if O Egland would encourage their raiſing Naval Stores, 
this might prove more advantageous to both. There are alſo ſet up 
of late ſeveral Sugar-Rakers and Diſtillers, which is eſteemed preju- 
dicial to the Trade of Old England. | 

The New England People have a great Trade by Sea to the Britiſb 
Sugar Colonies, and with the Dutch at Surinam and Curay/ax, near 
Terra-Firma, where they fend Horſes, ſalt Proviſions and Lumber ; 
that iz, Deal Boards, Pipe-Staves, Hoops, and Shingles : They ſend 
their Ships alſo to the Bay of Honduras for 1 which they 
tranſꝑort to Exrepe 3 as they do alſo Sugar from the We/t-Indies, and 
Fiſh from Newfoundland. | 275 
Id is obierved by Mr. Dummer, that by the new Charter granted to 
the Maſachuſers, (the moſt — of the New England Colo- 
nies) the Appointment of a Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, Se- 
cretaryz and all the Officers of the. Admiralty, is veſted. in the 
Cron; that the Power of the Militia is wholly in the Hands _- 

| e 
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the Governor, as Captain-General : That all Judges, Juſtices, and 
Sheriffs, to whom the Execution of the Law is entruſted, are nomi- 
nated by the Governor, with the Advice cf the Council ; and that 
the Governor has a Negative on the Choice of Counſellors, perem 
tory and unlimited, and that he is not obliged to give a Reaſon 
what he does in this Particular, or reſtrained to any Number: That 
all Laws enaQed by the General Aſſembly are to be ſent to the 
Court of England, for the Royal Approbation ; and that no Laws, 
Ordinances, Elections, (of Magiſtrates, I preſume, Mr. Dummer 
means,) or Acts of Government whatſoever, are valid, without the 
Governor's Conſent in w_ ; 

By theſe Reſervations (in the Opinion of Mr. Dummer) the Pre- 
rogatives of the Crown, and the Dependence of this Colony, are ef- 
fectually ſecured : Whereas we find the Lords Commiſhoners of 
Trade and Plantations, in their Repreſentation to the Houſe of 
Commons, in the Year 1732, coup Hg. that notwithſtanding the 
Power ſeems to be divided between the King and the People in the 
Majjachuſet Colony, the People have much the preateſt Share; for 
they do not only chuſe the Aﬀembly of Repretentatives, but this 
Aſſembly chuſe the Council, (equivalent to our Houſe of Lords) 
and the Governor depends upon the Aſſembly for his annual Sup- 

ort; which has frequently laid the Governor of this Province un- 
Tor the Temptation of giving up the Prerogatives of the Crown 
and the Intereſt of Great-Britain. That this Colony, as well as others, 
ought to tranſmit to Great-Britais authentic Copies of the ſeveral 
Acts paſſed by them; but they ſometimes neglet it, and paſs tem- 
pour Laws, which have their full Effect before the Government 

ere can have due Notice of them; and if the Laws of this Colony 
are not repealed within three Years after their being preſented, they 
are not repealable by the Crown after that Time. | 

Mr. Dummer, treating of the Adminiſtration of our American Go- 
vernors, obſerves, that theſe Governors are apt to abuſe their Power, 
and grow rich by Oppreſſion. We have ſeen (fays that Gentle- 
un} not many Years ſince, ſome Governors ſeized by their injured 
People, and ſent Priſoners to Y/hitehall, there to anſwer for their Of- 
fences ; others have fallen Victims on the Spot, not to the Fury of 
a Faction or a Rabble, but to the Reſentment of the whole Body of 
the People, riſing as one Man to revenge their Wtongs; others, at- 
ter being recalled, have been proſecuted at the King's Bench. 

There were originally three Sorts of Government eſtabliſhed by 
the Exgliþ on the Continent of America, viz. 1. Royal Govern- 
ments; 2. Charter Governments ; and, 3. Proprietary Govern- 
ments. | 

1. A Royal Government is properly ſo called, becauſe the Colo- 
ny 13 immediately dependent on the Crown, and the King remains 
Sovereign of the Colony ; he appoints the Governor, Council, and 
Officers of State; and the People only elect their Repreſentatives, 
as in Fngland: Such as the Governments of Virginia, New Hanp- 
ſhire, New York, New Jerſey and both Carolinas; though the Cars- 
{ina's were, till very lately, Proprietary Governments. l 


2. A Charter Government is fo called, becauſe the Company, in- 
corporated by the King's Charter, were in a Manner veſted with So- 
tabliſh what Sort of Governments they * 
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fit : And theſe Charter Governments have generally thought fit to 


transfer their Authority to the Populace ; for in theſe Governments 
the Freemen do not only chuſe their Repreſentatives, but annually 
chuſe their Governor, Council, and Magiſtrates ; and make Laws, 
without the Concurrence, and even without the Knowledge of the 
King; and are under no other Reſtraint than this, that they ena& 
no Laws contrary to the Laws of England ; if they do, their Charters 
are liable to be forfeited. Such is the Government of Rhode 1/land, 
and, I think, of the Colony of Connecticut in New England; and 
ſuch were the Governments of the 1 Maine, and Phy- 
mouth formerly; but their firſt Charters 
the 2 of King Charlæ II. the Charter granted to the Maſſachu- 
fets by King William III. has reſerved the Appointment of a Gover- 
nor to the Crown : But the Houſe of Repreſentatives chuſe the 
Council with the Governor's Concurrence, and the Governor and 
Council appoint the Magiſtrates and Officers of State; from whence 
it appears, that the Government of the Maſachuſets, in which the 
Colonies of Maine and Plymouth are now comprehended, is in ſome 
Inſtances different from either of the two former Species of Go- 
vernment, or rather a Mixture of both. 

3- The third Kind of Government is the Proprietary Govern- 
ment, properly ſo called, becauſe the Proprietor is veſted with the 
Sovereign Authority: He appoints the Governor, Council, and 


Magiſtrates, and the Repreſentatives of the People are ſummoned in 


his Name, and by their Advice he enacts Laws without the Concur- 
rence of the Crown; but by a late Statute, the Proprietor muſt have 
the King's Conſent in the appointing a Governor, when he does not 
reſide in the Plantation in Perſon, and of a Deputy Governor when 
he does ; and all the Governors of the Plantations are liable to be 
called to an Account for Male- Adminiſtration by the Court of King's 
Bench in England, by another Statute, The only Proprietary Go- 
vernments, now in Being, are thoſe of Maryland and Pen/ylvania. 

In one of the Repreſentations of the Board of Trade, they inform 
the Privy Council, that in the Colony of the Maſſachuſeis only, 
there were upwards of ninety-four thouſand Souls ; and that their 
Militia conſiſted of fix Regiments of Foot, and fifteen Troops of 
Horſe, of an hundred Men in each Troop. The ſame Repreſenta- 
tion ſhews, that they employed near five hundred Sail of Ships, and 
four thouſand Seamen, annually in their Trade ; and if this Calcu- 
lation be right, it muſt be allowed that the reſt of the Colonies North 
of Virginia and Maryland, viz. Connecticut, Rhode Iſland, New York, 
the Jerſies, and Pen/ylvama, can raiſe at leaſt as many more. All 
that ſeems wanting, 1n order to render theſe Forces uſeful, and ca- 
pable of oppoſing an Invaſion, is a Generaliſſimo, impowered, on 
any Exigencies, to oblige every Colony to raiſe their reſpective 
Quota's of r and Troops, and to command them when aſ- 
ſembled in the Field; for theſe are Particulars, which it is never to 
be expected the Colonies ſhould agree on among themſelves, or at 
leaſt 'Time enough to prevent the Ravages of a potent Enemy.—But 
I muſt now take my Leave, and defer giving you any further Ac- 
count of New England till our next Meeting. | 
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CONVERSATION XXIX. 


WorTHY. SOPHRON. SorHIA. 


Worthy. Nhe ENGLAND was planted by the Independents a 


little before the Commencement of the Civil Wars 


in England. Theſe People tranſported themſelves thither, rather 
than conform to the eſtabliſhed Church, Though they complained 
of the Government here, for not allowing a Toleration, they per- 
mitted no other Sect, or Denomination of Chri/tians, but themſelves, 
to have any Share in the Governments they erected there; and were 
fo far from — r a Toleration to thoſe that differed from them, 
that they hanged ſeveral Quakers. It is but very lately they have 
ſuffered any Member of the Church of England to have a Share in 
the Magiſtracy; or to be elected a Member of the Commons, or 
Houſe of Repreſentatives ; and there are not more than two or three 
admitted at this Day into their Councils. | | 

There are ſome Churches erected in New England by the Mem- 
bers of the Church of Exgland; but we ſtill compute that the Dif- 
ciples of Independency are tour Times as many as thoſe of the Church 
of England in the Pp and Connecticut Colonies. In Penh. 
vania, and in Rhode-1/land, the Governors are Quakers, as well as 
moſt of the Inhabitants. 

When the — firſt viſited this Country, they found it inha- 
bited by twenty different Nations, or Tribes, independent of each 
other, and commanded by their reſpective Chiefs. Of theſe Na- 
tions, the moſt powerful was the Maſſachuſets, ſituate on or near 
Boſton Harbour. King James I. by Letters Patent dated the 1ath of 
April, 1606, erected two Companies, impowering them to ſend Co- 
lonies to Virginia, as all the North-Eaſt Coaſt of America was then 
called. One of theſe Companies was called the Plymouth Company, 
who for ſome Time traded only with the Natives of North Virginia, 
or New England for Furs, and fiſhed upon the Coaſt. 

—Two Ships were employed in this Fiſhery in the Year 15 com- 
manded by Capt. John Smith, and Capt. Thomas Hunt; and Captain 
Smith returning to England, left Hunt on the Coaſt, ordering him to 
{ail with the other Ship to Spain, and diſpoſe of the Fiſh he had taken 
there. Hunt, after Smith was gone, enticed twenty-ſeven Indians on 
board his wy and ſailed with them to Malaga, ſelling them for 
Slaves, at the Rate of 20/. a Man. This Treachery was bb reſented 
Dy the — that all Commerce with them was for ſome Time 
rqken off. | 
bout the Year 1619, ſome Diſſenters of the Independent Perſua- 
ſion, who were uneaſy at their _ required to conform to the 
Church of England, having purchaſed the Plymouth Patent, and ob- 
tained another from King Tame to ſend Colonies to North Virginia, 
now New England, embar 
Ship, which failed from Plymouth the 6th of September, 1620, and ar- 
rived at Cape Cod in New England on the gth of Nowember follows 
ing, where they built a Town, and called it by the Name of New 
Plymouth ; and Mr. John Carver was elected their firſt Governor. 
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The Indians were at this Time too much engaged in Wars among 
themſelves, to give theſe Strangers any Diſturbance ; and Maſaffort, 
Prince of the Maſſachuſet Nation, having learned from one ants, 
an Indian who had been carried to England, what a powerful People 
the Engliþ were, made Governor Carver a Viſit the following Spring, 
and entered into an Alliance, offenſive and defenſive, with the Eng- 
l;þ, by whoſe Aſſiſtance he hoped to make a Conqueſt of the Nar- 
3 Nation, with which he was then at War. This Prince alſo 
conſented to acknowledge the King of England his Sovereign, and 
made a Ceſſion of Part of his Country to the new Planters. Several 
other Sachems, or Princes, alſo followed the Example of Maſaſſcit, 
and defired the Protection of the Engl; againſt their Enemies, pro- 
feſſing themſelves Subjects of King James. 

Ships arriving every Day almoſt with Planters and Proviſions, the 
Colony ſoon became well cftabliſhed ; when Differences ariſing 
among the Planters, upon Account of Religion, had like to have 
been of very bad Conſequence. The Judependents, who were the 
moſt numerous, not allowing a Toleration to any other Sect or Per- 
ſuaſion, ſeveral of the Adventurers removed to other Parts of the 
Country, and others returned Home; whereby the Colony was fo 
much weakened, that if the /:dians had not been engaged in a Ci- 
= War, the Exgliſb would infallibly have been driven out of the 

ountry. 

In the mean Time another Set of Adventurers, Anno 1627, pur- 
chaſed a Grant of the Phon Company, of all that Part of New 
England which lies between the Rivers Merimac and Charles River; 
1 to ſtrengthen their Title to this Country, procured a Grant of 
it from King Charles, Anno 1628, and nominated Mr. Cradoct their 
firſt Governor. 

This new Company fitted out fix Ships, with three hundred Plan- 
ters, furniſhed with live Cattle, and all Manner of Stores and Pro- 
viſions proper for a Settlement; and, arriving on the Maſſachuſet 
Coaſt, built the Town of Salem, between the Promontories of Mar- 
ble Head and Cape Anne; and Mr. Cradeck refuſing to go over with 
theſe Planters, they choſe John M inthorp, Eſq; their Governor; and 
in 1630, built Beto on the 1 Bay, now the Capital of 
New England. Tne fame Year King Charles granted Part of the 
Country of Connecticut to the Earl of Warwick, which was after- 
wards purchaſed of that Earl by William Lord Viſcount Say and 
Seal, Robert Lurd Brook, Sir Nathaniel Rich, Charles Fiennes, Eſq; 
John Pym, and John Hampden, Eſqrs. Gentlemen at that Time dif- 
affected to the Government, who deſigned that Plantation as a Place 
of Refuge, in Caſe they had not ſucceeded in their Oppoſition to 
King Charles ; and they were once upon the Point of tranſporting 
themſelves thither, with the Chief of their Party, being in Doubt 
whether they ſhould carry their Point in the Senate. Even Oliver 
Cromwell, tis ſaid, was once on board, in order to have tranſported 
himſelf to Nezw England; and there appears to have been a Procla- 
mation, publiſhed in 1037, prohibiting People to tranſport them- 
ſelves without Licence: Whereby Cromwell, Sir Arthur auer. 
Mr. Hampden, and ſeveral more, were prevented going; but prevall- 
ing afterwards againſt the Crown, they fold their Intereſt in the 
Plantations to others. Another Set of Adventurers planted New 


Hampſhire, 
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Hampſhire, and others Providence and Rhode-1/land, the laft being 
chiefly Quakers, driven out of the Maſſachuſe: Colony by the Inde- 
pendeuts, who had long perſecuted them, and actually hanged ſome 
of the 1 for not conforming to their Sect. 

Thus all the New England Provinces were planted and well peopled 
within the Space of twenty Years, reckoning from the Arrival of 
the firſt Colony at New Plymouth, during which Time they were 
very little interrupted by the Indians; but the Exgliſßh Colony of 
Connecticui 9 to erect Fortreſſes, and extend their Settle- 
ments to the Weſtward, without the Leave of the Natives, the Indi- 
ant were alarmed, e they ſhould in Time be diſpoſſeſſed 
of their Country, and be enſlaved by theſe Foreigners. 

The Sachem Metacoment therefore, (to whom the Engliſh gave the 
Name of Philip) the Son of Maſjafſoit, who firſt entered into an Al- 
liance with the Ezg/;/b, obſerving the Danger his Country was in, 
and that the Zusi now no longer acted as Allies, but tyrannized 
over his People, and had in a Manner deprived him of his Autho- 
rity, diſpatched Meſſengers privately through all the Tribes of the 
Indians, inviting them to take up Arms in Defence of their Coun- 
try; which they did, and ſucceeded in ſeveral Engagements at firſt; 
but their Prince Philip being killed by a Muſket-ſhot, the Exgliſb at 
gen prevailed. Great Numbers of the Indians were maflacred, 
and others were driven out of their Country, and joined the French 
in Canada; who promiſing them Protection, and frequently aſſiſting 
them in their Invaſion of the Britiſb Settlements, it is no Wonder 
that they remain attached to the French Intereſt to this Day, eſpeci- 
ally as the Jeſuit Miſſionaries have made Proſelytes and bigotted 
Papiſts of them, making them believe that the Eng/i/b are the Poſte» 
=P of thoſe Men that crucified their SAVIOUR. 

n the Year 1690, Sir William Phips, Governor of New England, 
raiſed an Army, which he tranſported to Acadia, or Nowa Scotia, an 
took Port Royal, or Annapolis, from the French ; and reduced another 
French Settlement at the Mouth of 1 River, in the Ba of 
Fundy, of which the 3 kept Poſſeſſion until the Peace of R/ 
wick, Anno 1697, when King William thought fit to cede them to 
France, notwithſtanding they belonged to Great-Britain originally ; 
but Annapolis, with all Neva Scotia, was reſtored to Great-Britain by 
the Treat of Urrecht in the Reign of _ Anne, in 1714. 

Sir William Phips alſo attempted to take Quebec, the Capital of 
French Canada ; but it being too late in the Year when he began 
that Enterprize, and a very ſevere Winter ſetting in ſooner than or- 
dinary, he was obliged to retire from thence, not by the Arms of 
the Enemy, but the Severity of the Seaſon. Sir William, however, 
built a ſtrong Fort at the Mouth of the River Pemaguid, on the Fron- 
tiers of New England, and compelled the Indians on the North-Eaſt 
of Merimac River to acknowledge themſelves * to the Crown 
of England, and promiſe to abandon the French Intereſt: And in 
the Year 1703, in the Beginning of Queen Anne's War, the New 
Ergliſh People recovered Annapolis again, for they could not enjoy 
either their Fiſheries or Foreign Traffic while it was in the Hands of 
the French. It was called the Dunkirk in that Part of the World, 
where the French had their C_ and Privateers, which ſnapped 
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rs. 

Upon this Succeſs, the Government of England propoſed the 
taking of Quebec, the Capital of Canada, and to ſend over a Squa- 
dron of Men of War, with Land Forces, to join the New England 
Forces, and every Thing was prepared in New England for the En- 

terprize ; but the General in Flanders pretending he could ſpare no - 

Troops then, nothing was done. However, in the Year 1711, Ad- 
miral Valter ſailed to New England with a Squadron of twelve Men 
of War, forty Tranſports, and fix Store Ships, on board whereof 
were five thouſand Veteran Troops, commanded by Brigadier Hill; 
and this Fleet arrived at Been on the 25th of June, 1711, having 
been ſeven Weeks in their Paſſage ; but the New England Forces not 
being ready, they did not fail from Bofton for the River of St. Lau - 
rence till the zoth of July, and, being hindered by contrary Winds, 
they did not arrive in that River till the proper Seaſon was paſt, 
There fell ſuch thick Fogs, that their Pilots were at a Loſs how to 
ſteer ; and being driven on the North Shore among the Rocks, eight 
of the Tranſports were loſt, with eight hundred Men that were in 
them ; whereupon it was reſolved, on the 4th of September, to re- 
turn with the reſt of the Fleet to England : And this Deſign, that 
had been ſo prudently concerted, proved abortive. However, An- 
napolis and Nova Scotia were by the French confirmed to Great Bri- 
tan at the Treaty of Utrecht, Anno 1714. | 
* Adjoining to New —.— on the North, inclining to the Eaſt, is 
the Country now called Nowa Scotia, which alſo belongs to us. It 
is about five hundred Miles in Length, and four hundred in Breadth; 
bounded by the River S-. Lawrence, on the North; by the Bay of 
St. Lawrence, and the Atlantic Ocean, on the Eaſt ; by the ſame 
Ocean and New England, on the South ; and by French Canada, on 
the Weſt: Chief Towns are, 1. Annapolis Royal. 2. Halifax. 3. 
Minnes. 4. Chenigto, all in the Southern Peninſula ; and, 5. Can 
feau, upon an Iſland at the Eaſt End of the Peninſula, near the Strait 
which divides Nova Scotia from Cape-Breton. There are a Chain of 
Hills which run from Eaſt to Weſt along the Southern Shore of St. 
Lawrence, and are called the Lady Mountains. 
The River of Sr. Lawrence forms the Northern Boundary. The 
Rivers Ri/gouche and Nipifiguit run from Weſt to Faſt, and fall into 
the Bay of Sr. Laxwrence. The Rivers of St. John, Paſjmagnadi 
Penob/cot, and St. Croix, which run from North te South, fall into 
Fundy Bay, or the Sea a little to the Eaſtward of it. 

The Seas adjoining to it are, the Bay of St. Lawrence, the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, and Fundy Bay. The leſſer Bays are, Chenigto, and Green 
Bay upon the Iſthmus, which joins the North Part of Nowa Scotia to 
the South ; and the Bays of o/pe and Chaleurs on the North-Eaſt ; 

the Bay of Chedibu#o cn the South-Eaſt ; the Bay of the Iſlands. 
The Ports of Bart, Chebucto, Proſper, St. Margaret, La Hewe, Port 
Maltots, Port Rofigncl, Port Vert, and Port Toly, on the South; Port 
La Tour on the South-Eaſt; Port St. Mary Annapolis, and Minnes, on 
the South Side of Fundy Bay. | 

The chief Capes are, Raſſor and Gaſpe, on the North-Eaſt. The 
* Portage, Ecoumenac, Tourmentin, Cape Port and Epis, on the 
Eaſt. Cape Fogeri and Cape Canceau, on the South-Eaſt. Cape 


Blanco, 


which including Canada and Hudſon's Bay, 15 an Extent of Coun 
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Blanco, Cape Vert, Cape Theodore, Cape Dore, Cape La Hewe, and 
Cape Negro, on the South. Cape Sable, and Cape Fourche, on the 
South-Weſt. The Lakes are very numerous, but have not yet re- 
ceived particular Names. = 
This Country is great Part of it a Foreſt at preſent ; but where it 
has been cleared and cultivated, as it has been at Minnes and Che- 
nigto, it affords good Corn and Paſture ; and the French have fed 
Herds of Cattle near their Settlements, with which they ſupplied 
their Countrymen at 9 before it was taken by the Eng- 
- The Timber is fit for Building, and will produce Pitch and 

ar; and the Soil is proper for Hemp and Flax, ſo that all Manner 
of Naval Stores might be had here. | 

The Country abounds in Deer, Wild Fowl, and all Manner of 
Game; and there is one of the fineſt Cod-Fiſheries in the World on 
the Coaſt. The French, who were ſettled here, had imported Oxen, 
Sheep, and all Manner of European Cattle; ſo that in a little Time 
there is expected great Plenty of all Things neceſſary to ſupport the 
Britiſh Planters that have been ſent over; the French having quitted 
all their Settlements in the Southern Peninſula, on the Arrival of 
the E 2 at Chebucto. | 

This Country being reſtored to Great-Britain at the Peace of 
Utrecht, a Regiment was ſent over to take Poſſeſſion of Annapolis the 
Capital, Auuo 1714, but no Proviſion was made to plant the reſt of 
Nowa Scatia, until the Year 1749, when about three thouſand Es- 
li Families, under the Command of Governor Corxwallis, were 
ent thither; and erected the Town of Halifax in Chebucto Bay; and 
ſince that ſeveral other Embarkations have been made, ſo that there 
are not leſs than five or ſix thouſand Inhabitants there at preſent. 
The Town of Halifax is fortified, and the Eagliſb have poſſeſſed 
themſelves of Minnes and Chenigto on the Iſthmus. 

Going North from Nova Scotia, we come to a Country which goes 
under the ſeveral Names of Labrador, New Britain, or Ema ; 


of one thoutand ſix hundred Miles in Length, and twelve hu 
in Breadth ; bounded by unknown Lands about the Pole, on the 
North; by the Arlantic Ocean and Baffir's Bay, on the Eaſt g by the 
Bay and River of Sr. Lawrence and French Canada, on the South ; 
and by unknown Lands, on the Weft. 

If we ſhould extend it as far as our Mariners have diſcovered to 

the North, we might make a Line drawn through 81 Degrees and 
half the Northern Boundary; for Capt. Hudſon ſailed as high as 81 
and half in the Year 1607, and Capt. Bain as far in the Year 
1623 and 1624. ne . 
. There are very high Mountains in the North; which being per- 
petually covered with Snow, and the Wind blowing from — 
three Fourths of the Year, is one Occaſion of that exceſſive Cold 
which is found on this Continent, beyond any Thing that has been 
— on the Eaſtern Continent, under the ſame Parallels of Lati- 
tude. 5 


The chief Rivers are, Black River, Rupert River, Albany or Chick- 
ervam River, Mooſe River, Severn River, Net/ox River, Berray Ri- 


The 


ver, Mercour River, and Munks River. 
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The only Seas that border on theſe Countries are, the Atlantic 
Ocean, and that extenſive Sea called Hud/on's Bay, in which are 
many other leſſer Bays, as James Bay, Button's Bay, Baffin's or Sir 
Thomas Roe's Welcome, and the Ports or Bays of Rupert, Albany, 
Port Nel/cn, Brigg*s Bay, Port Churchill, and Cumberland Bay. Port 
Nelſen is ſituate in 91 Degrees of Weſt Longitude, and Ly rees 
of North Latitude. Churchill is ſituate in 95 Degrees of Weſt Lon- 
gitude, and 60 Degrees of North Latitude. 

The chief Bays in New Britain are, Eftimaux, Holdwith-hope, and 
Phillippeaux. The Straits are thoſe of Hud/on, Davis, and Belleiſle. 

The chief Capes or Promontories are, Cape Charles, on the Strait 
of Belleifle, Cape Defire at the Entrance of Hudſon's Strait, Cape 
— 4 Cape — and Cape Vor ſenbam, near the Entrance of 
Hud/on's Bay, Cape Henrietta Maria, on the South-Weſt Part of the 
Bay, Cape Comfort and Cape Aſſumption, on the North Part of the 


Bay. 

There are innumerable Lakes, Bogs, and Morafles, all over this 
Country ; which, being covered with Ice and Snow great Part of 
the Year, make the Air exceſſive cold, eſpecially when the Wind fits 
North-Weſt, It ſeems to be as cold in 52 Degrees of North Lati- 
tude on the Weſtern Continent, as it is on the Eaſtern Continent 


in 62. as 

The principal Settlements belonging to the Engl: Hud/on's B 
Company at preſent are, Churchill, Kellen, Nea DM and Alba - 
on the Weſt Side of Hud/on's Bay. They had formerly Fort Charlie, 
Fort Ruport, and ſeveral more at the Bottom of the Bay, which they 
ſeem to have abandoned to the French ; though this Country 1s, in 
Reality, Part of the Exgliſb Territories, and would yield them as 
5 a Quantity of Furs and Skins as the more Northern Countries. 

he Lands near the South End, at the Bottom of the Bay, pro- 
duce large Timber, and Plenty of Herbage ; and it is preſumed 
would produce Corn, if it was cultivated ; but towards the North 

ere are very few Vegetables. 5 

The Country about Fort Nelſn is a low marſhy Soil, producing 
Juniper, Birch, Poplar, and ſmall Wood of the Spruce or Fir Kind, 
and the Surface produces chiefly Moſs. Neither Corn nor Paſture 
is to be expected in the North; where the Earth, even in Summer, 
remains frozen ſix Feet deep, and the Mountains are perpetually 
covered with Snow. The Soil of New Britain, or the Eaſtern Shore 
of Eftimaux, is much the ſame as that on the Weſtern Side of the 
Bay, under the ſame Parallels. The North Part of Eſtimauæ is uſu- 
ally called Terra del Labrador. EY 

Their Animals are the Mouſe Deer, or Elk, Stags, Rein Deer, 
Bears, Tygers, Buffaloes, Wolves, Foxes, Beavers, Otters, Lynx's, 
Martins, Squirrels, Ermins, Wild Cats, and Hares. | 

Of the feathered Kind they have Geeſe, Buſtards, Ducks, Par- 
tridges, and all Manner of Wild Fowl. 

Of Fiſh, there are Whales, Morſes, Seals, Cod Fiſh, and a white 
Fiſh preferable to Herrings ; and in their Rivers and freſh Waters, 
Pike, Perch, Carp, and 'T rout. Their Foxes, Hares, and Partridges, 
turn white in the Winter: Their Partridges are as large as Hens. 
There have been taken at Port Nel/en, in one Seaſon, ninety thou- 
ſand Partridges, and twenty-five thouſand Hares. = 

e 
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The Food of the Indian, is chiefly what they take in Hunting or 
Fiſhing. The Engl; kill Beef, Pork, Mutton, and Veniſon, at the 
Beginning of the Winter. Theſe are preſerved by the Froſt ſix or 
ſeven Months, free from Putrefaction: Alſo Geeſe, Partridges, and. 
other Fowls, killed at the ſame Time, are hung up with their Fea- 
thers on, and their Guts in, and hold good all the Winter. In 
Lakes and ſtanding Waters, which are not ten Feet deep, the Water 
is frozen to the Bottom, and the Fiſh killed; but in Waters of 

reater Depth, and Rivers near the Sea, the Fiſh are caught all the 
inter, by cutting Holes in the Ice, to which they come for Air. 
As ſoon as they are taken out of the Water, they are immediately 
frozen and ſtiff ; but may be thawed again by being immerſed in 
cold Water. And thus it is that People thaw and freſhen their Salt 
Proviſions here: They let down the Meat through a Hole in the Ice 
into the Water, and in a little Time it becomes ſoft and pliable; as 
if it never was frozen, and eats very well ; whereas, if you roaſt or 
boil it while it is frozen, it will be ſpoiled, and eat as if it was rot- 


ten. 

There is no Want of Food in Hud/or's Bay, at any Time of the 
Year. In April come the Geeſe, Buſtards, and Ducks, of which they 
kill as many as they pleaſe. About the ſame Time they take great 
Numbers of Rein Deer, and thoſe do not return to the North till 
July or Auguſt. In the Summer alſo they take Pike, Trout, and 
Carp, and a white Fiſh like a Herring; and, in the Beginning of 
Winter, all Manner of Wild Fowl return again. 

There come down uſually to Port Nel/on, every Seaſon to trade 
with the Engliſb, a thouſand Men, and ſome Indian Women, in about 
fix hundred Canoes. They come from far diſtant Countries; and 
are much * in their Voyage, by being obliged to go on Shore 
every Day to hunt for Proviſions; fr their Canoes are fo ſmall, 
holding only two Men and a Pack of a hundred Beaver Skins, that 
they cannot carry much Proviſion with them; and they are ſo dif- 
couraged by the high Price the Company ſets upon the European 
Goods, that if it were not for the Neceſſity they are under of having 
Guns, Powder, and Shot, Hatchets, and other Iron Tools for Hunt- 
ing, with Tobacco, Brandy, and Paint, they would not go down to 
the Factory at all: They leave great Numbers of Furs and Skins 
behind them. A good Indian Hunter can kill ſix hundred Beavers 
in a Seaſon, though he brings down but one hundred. The Beaver's 
chief Food is the Bark of the Poplar, Sallows, and Alders; and moſt 
other Trees, that have 1 They cut down Trees, and 
build, as I told you, H: uſes in Ponds and Lakes, for their Security, 
and for the Conveniency of catching Fiſh: They eat alſoa large Root 
which grows in Fens. The Beavers breed once a Year, and have 
from ten to fifteen at a Litter. The Indians ſometimes empty their 
Pond, and take a whole Lodge of them, only leaving a Pair or two to 
breed, whereby the Pond is ſtocked again in two or three Years. 
When the Indian came to the Factory in June, 1742, they could 
| pet but a Pound of Gunpowder for four Beaver Skins, a Pound of 

hot for one Beaver, an Ell of coarſe Cloth for fifteen, a Blanket 
for twelve, two Fiſh- Hooks or three Flints for one, a Gun for twen- 
ty-five Skins, a Piſtol for ten, a Hat with a white Lace for ſeven, an 

x for four, a Hedging-Bill for one, a Gallon of Brandy for "_ * 
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chequed Shirt for ſeven : All which were fold at the monſtrous Pro- 
fit of 2000 per Cent. Notwithſtanding which Diſcouragement, the 
Fndians brought down to Port Nel/on that Seaſon, fifty thouſand Bea- 
ver Skins, and nine thouſand Martins; theſe Beaver Skins being 
worth five or fix Shillings a Pound: Whereas thoſe the Engliſp pur- 
Chaſe at New York are not worth above three Shillings aud Six-pence 
a Pound. ---Befides theſe Skins, the Indians, the fame Year 1742, 
brought to the Factory at Churchi/!, twenty thouſand Beaver Skins. 
As to the Trade on the Eaſtern and Southern Shores, the Company 
have in a Manner abandoned it, and ſuffer the French to run away 
with it, though this Country was confirmed to Great- Britain by the 
Peace of Utrecht, Anno 1714. If the Trade was laid open, and the 
Southern and Eaftern Countries ſettled, we might 2 that Trade, 
and — increaſe, by furniſhing the Natives with Woollen Goods, 
Iron Tools, Guns, &c. at reaſonable Rates. The Number of Hun- 
ters would increaſe it, and we ſhould bring Home four Times as 


many Furs, and other valuable Skins, as we do now. By increaſing 


our Settlements to the Southward, in the Bottom of the Bay, we 
ſhould make the Natives our Friends: Being able to afford our 
Goods cheaper than the Frerch can, we might force the French out 
of the Trade upon the Eaſt Maia, aud the Countries North of the 
Huron Lake, and the other Likes of Canada; and then we ſhould 
be under no Apprehenſions of them, if a War ſhovld break out 
ain; whereas at prei:nt, in Caſe a Rupture: ſhould happen, the 
ompany would probably loſe their Factories at the Bottom of the 
Bay; and Yor+ Fort, where they ſeldom have more than twenty-five 
Men, muſt ſoon fall into their Hands: And as they have no other 
Place of Strength, but the Prince cf Vales's Fort at Churchill, in 
which they keep but twenty-eight Men, though there are forty Guns 
mounted, this would probably followed the Fate of the other. 

This Company, which does not conſiſt of above nine or ten Mer- 
chants, exclude all the reſt of the Bri; Subjects from this Trade, 
by Virtue of an illegal Patent, extremely to the Prejudice of their 
native Country; for if the rcit of the King's Subjects had been ſuf- 
fered to ſend Coloni-s thither, and traffic with the Indians, they 
would have underfold the French, and conſequently beat them out of 
that Trade, and out of thoſe Countries which were yielded to Britain 
by the Peace of U:rechz. 

The Indians here are of the uſual Stature of other Men, and of a 
tawny Complexion. In the North of Efimaux there is a Race much 
whiter, Enemies to the Southern Iadians, aud are ſuppoted to come 
from Greenland. In the Summer the Indians wear ſcarce any Cloaths, 
but anoint themſelves with Bears Greale, or the Oil of Seals, which, 
it is ſaid, r their being ſtung by Muſketos, or bitten by Bugs, 
or any other Inſects. In the Winter they clothe themſelves with 
Beaver Skins, which they oil and greaſe in the ſame Manner they do 
their Skins, which prevents the Cold penetrating them, and have a 
Kind of Buſkins on their Legs, and Shoes of Deer Skin; and Bea- 
ver Skins and Furs ſerve them for Beds and Covering in the Night. 
They lead a vaxrant wandering Life, ſeldom remaining more than a 
Week or o in a Place. Moſt of their Time is ſpent in Hunting and 
Fiſhing. — Bat I muſt now take my Leave, and defer giving you any 

further Account of New Britaintill our next Meeting, 


Nec C O N- 
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Wor THY. SOPHRON. SOPHIA. 


x HE Eaſtern Shores of the Country of New Britain 
Warthy. were firſt diſcovered by Sebaſtian Cabot, for Henry VII. 
King of England, in the Year 1498: They were afterwards viſited 
by Davis and other Br:izi/þ- Mariners. Mr. Hud/on made four 
Voyages thither, between the Years 1697 and 1611; in the laſt of 
which his Men forced him and eight more of their Officers into a 
Boat, and left them to ſtarve in the Bottom of the Bay, and they 
were never heard of more ; but the Ship and the reſt of the Men 
returned Home. | 

Sir Thomas Button purſued the Diſcovery in 1612, and Captain 
James in 1631, in Hopes of finding a North-Weſt Paſſage to China. 
Capt. Gi/ham failed to the Bottom of the Bay in 1667, and at his 
Return his Owners procured a Patent for planting this Country, 
Anno: 1670, The firſt Engliþ Governor that went thither, was 
Charles Batley, Eſq; who built a Fort on Rapert River, calling it 
Charles Fort, and ſoon after ſettled another Factory at Ne//on. In the 
Year 1684, the chief Exgliſß Factory was at Albany, and a Fort 
erected for its Defence, 

The French invaded our Settlements, and took Fort Rupert and 
Albany in July 1686, though we were then at Peace with France. In 
King William's War, Anno 1693, the Exgliſb recovered their Settle- 
ments again. 

During the War in N Anne's Reign, the French reduced all 
our Settlements except Albany, but were obliged to reſtore them at 
the Peace of Utrecht, Anno 1714, and the Company have remained 
in Poſſeſſion of them ever ſince. 

The French King having ſeized ſome Engli/ Settlements in theſe 
Countries, he was obliged, by the Treaty of Utrecht in the Year 
I pl i, to reſtore to Great- Britain the Bay and Straits of Hudſon, with 
all the Lands, Seas, Sea-Coaſts, Rivers, and Places, fituate on the 
ſaid Bay and Straits, which comprehend all New Britain and Britiſh 
Canada ; and it was agreed, that Commiſhoners, on the Part of 
Great-Britain and France, ſhould determine, within the Space of a 
Year, the Limits between the Dominions of Great- Britain and 
France on that Side; which Limits the Subjects of Greatr- Britain and 
France were not to paſs over te each other by Sea or Land. This 
was not put in Execution. 

By the 12th Article of the ſame Treaty, Neva Seotia, with the 
Fortreſs of Annapolis, and all the Lands and Dependencies thereunto 
belonging, were yielded to Great-Britain ; and the Subjects of 


France were entirely excluded from all Kinds of Fyheries in the 


Seas of Nov Scotia, eſpecially thoſe which lie towards the Eaſt, and 
within thirty Leagues thereof, beginning at the Iſland of Cape Sable, 
and extending from thence to the North-Eaſt. 

I will now give you ſome Account of the Britiſh American Iſlands. 
And firſt, of Jamaica; which is about one hundred and forty Miles 
in Length, and ſixty in Breadth, It lies in the American, or Carib- 
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bean Sea, about one hundred Miles South of Cuba, and feventy Weſt 
of 4 There are near one hundred ſmall Rivers in the 
Hand, but none navigable ; precipitating themſelves from the 
Mountains North or South, and falling into the Sea after a ſhort 
_ Their Well Water, near the Sea, is. brackiſh and unwhole- 
ome. 

The Bays and Capes are, 1. The Port of Paint Maran, at the 
Eaſt End of the Iſland. 2. The Harbour of Port Royal. 3. The Port 


| of Ole Harbour. 4. The Harbour and Point of Cape Negril. 5. 


Blew, Bay, 6. Port Pedra; and, 7. Black Point; on the 
South Side of the Iſland; and there are ſome others on the North. 
The Wand blows off the Iſland every Way in the Night, and on 


| the Iſland in the Day-time, except in December, Tanuary, and Fe- 


wary, when the North Wind blows furiouſly, and checks the 
Growth of the Canes, and all other Vegetables on the North Side 


of the Iſland, but the Mountains cover the South Side from them. 


The South Wind brings the moſt Rain: No Rains are laſting on the 

South Side of the Iſland, which come from the Land. 
Froſt and Snow are never ſeen here, but ſometimes large Hail, 
The chief rainy Seaſons are in May and „when it rains vio- 
ally Night and Day for a Fortnight. 
There is a Ridge of Hills runs from Eaſt to Weſt through the 
Ifand, furrowed 55 deep Gullies on the North and South Sides, 
made by the violent Rains, which fall almoſt every Day on theſe 
Mountains, waſhing down whatever falls in their Way, and making 
very deep Channels: Theſe Hills conſiſt either of Rock, or ſtrong 
Clay, and are covered with Wood. The Vallies, or Savannahs, are 
exceeding level, and without Stones, fit for Paſture, when cleared of 
Wood; the moſt fruitful lying on the South Side of the Ifland. 
They are very green and pleaſant after the Rains or Seaſons, (as 

they are called) but parched and burnt up in dry Weather. 

he Iſland is divided into fourteen Pariſhes, or Precincts: They 


have very few Towns; the chief are, 1. St. Jago de la Lega, or Spa- 


iſh Town, 2. Kingſton. 3. Port Paſſage ; and, 4. that of Port- Royal. 

St. Jago de la Vega, or Spaniſh T own, is pleaſantly fituated in a fine 
Plain, upon the River Cobre, which falls into a Bay of the Sea that 
forms the Harbour of Port-Royal about ſeven Miles below: It con- 
fiſts of eight hundred, or one thouſand Houſes, and was the Capital 
of the Iſland ; for there the Governor reſided, and the General Aſ- 
fembly and Courts of Juſtice. were till lately held. 

King fon is a Port Town, ſituate on the North Side of the * of 
Port-Royal, ten or twelve Miles South-Eaſt of St. Jago; and, fince 
the repeated Misfortunes of the Town of Pest. Naß, is become a 
large and populous Place, much frequented by Merchants and Sea- 
faring Men, and lately made the Capital of the Iſland. ; 

Port Paſage is a Sea-Port Town, ſituated at the Mouth of the Ri- 
ver Cobre, ſeven Miles South-Eaſt of St. Jago, and obtained its 
Name from being the greateſt Thoroughfare in the Iſland. 

Port-Royal, before it was deſtroyed by an Earthquake in the Year 
1692, was ſituated in the South-Eaſt Part of the Iſland, at the Ex- 


tremity of a long Slip or Point of Land, running weſterly about 


twelve Miles from the main Land, having the Ocean on the South, 


and a fine Bay of the Sea, which forms the Harbour, on the North, 


9 well 
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well defended by ſeveral Forts and Platforms of Guns. The Har- 
bour is about three Lg broad in moſt Places, and ſo deep that a 
Ship of ſeven hundred Tons may lay her Side on the Shore, and 
load and unload at Pleaſure ; nor does there want good Anchorage 
in any Part of it. 3 | 

The Point of Land on which the Town ſtood, was exceeding nar- 
row, and nothing but a looſe Sand, that afforded neither Graſs, 
Stones, freſh Water, Trees, nor any Thing that could encourage the 
building a Town upon it, but the Goodneſs and Security of the 
Harbour. The Town contained above one thouſand five hundred 
Houſes, and was ſo populous, and ſo much frequented by Merchants 
and Planters, that the Houſes were as dear rented as in the well 
traded Streets of London. 

It was on the 17th of June, 1692, the Earthquake happened, 
which in two Minutes deſtroyed moſt of the Town: The Eart 
opened and ſwallowed up Abundance of Houſes and People: The 

ater guſhed out from the Openings of the Earth, and tumbled the 
People on Heaps ; but ſome of them had the good Fortune to catch 
hold of Beams and Rafters of Houſes, and were afterwards ſaved by 
Boats. Several Ships were caſt away in the Harbour ; and the 
Swan Frigate, which lay in the Dock to careen, was carried over 
the Tops of the ſinking Houſes, but did not, however, overſet, but 
afforded a Retreat to ſome hundreds of People, who ſaved their 
Lives upon her. Major Kelly, who was in the Town at this Time, 
ſays, the Earth opened and ſhut very quick in ſome Places, _— 
ſaw ſeveral People fink down to the Middle, others appe 
with their Heads juſt above Ground, and were ſqueezed to Death, 
The Sky, which was clear bel ore the Earthquake, became in a Mi- 


nute's Time as red and as hot as an Oven: The Fall of the Moun- - 


tains made a terrible Crack, and at the ſame Time dreadful Noiſes 
were heard under the Earth : The principal Streets, which lay next 
the Quay, with large Ware- Houſes, and ftately Brick Buildings upon 
them, were all ſunk : Part of the Town, however, was left ſtand- 
ng, on a Neck of Land which ran into the Sea, at the Extremity 
whereof ſtood the Caſtle, which was ſhattered, but not demoliſhed. 
And at Savannah, on the North Side of the Ifland, above a thou- 
ſand Acres were ſunk, with the Houſes and People in them : The 
Place appearing for ſome Time like a Lake, was afterwards dried 
up, but no Signs of Houſes to be ſeen. At Yellow, a great Moun- 
tain ſplit, and deſtroyed ſeveral Plantations, with the People on 
them ; and one Plantation was removed a Mile from the Place where 
it formerly lay: The Houſes were in general thrown down, or da- 
maged, all over the Iſland ; and it is computed that three thouſand 
People were killed, with thoſe loſt in Port-Royad. 
he Town being rebuilt near the Place where the former ſtood, 
was a ſecond Time deſtroyed by Fire, on the gth of Jaauary, 1702-3 
Every Houſe was conſumed that Day, only the two Royal Forts anc 
Magazines were left ſtanding ; whereupon the Government looking 
on the Place as unfortunate, ordered the Inhabitants to remove to 
_ on the oppoſite Side of the Harbour, and there the Courts 
and Offices were ordered to be held, that uſed to be held at Port- 
Royal ; however, this was found to be ſo commodious a Station for 
Shipping, that the People ſome Time afterwards ventured to rebuild 
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it a ſecond Time. It was a third Time deſtroyed by a Storm and 
Inundation of the Sea, on the 2oth of Auguſt, 1722. The Sea be- 
ing raiſed, by the Violence of the Wind, to a much greater Height 
than was ever known before, broke over its antient Bounds, and on 
a ſudden overflowed a large T'ra&t of Land, carrying away, with an 
** Fury, Men, Horſes, Cattle, and every Thing that Rood 
in its Way. | 

'Fhe Morning on which the Storm happened, there was a great 
Fleet of Merchant-Ships riding in the Harbour, moſt of which had 
taken their full Freight, and were to have returned Home in a few 
Days; but the Storm left only one Veſſel in the Harbour, beſides 
four Sail of Men of War, and theſe had all their Maſts and Kiggin 
blown away; but the moſt ſenſible Progf of the irreſiſtible Force o 
the Storm, was the vaſt Quantities of Stones that were thrown over 
the Town-Wall; of which ſuch a prodigious Number were forced 
over, that an hundred Negroes were employed {x Weeks in throw- 
ing them back into the Sca. 

The Air of this Country is rather too hot for European Conſtitu· 
tions, and generally unhealthy, eſpecially near the Seaà-Coaſt. 

The Harbour of Port- Royal may well be looked upon as the 
Grave of our Marine Officers and Scamen : Many Thouſands have 
periſhed there by the Unhealchſulneis of the Place, or their own ir- 
regular Way of Life. But, according to Sir Hans Sloane, both the 
Water and Air are gocd at a Diſtance from the Sea, and the inland 
Country of Jamaica is as healthy as any other. 

The principal Vegetables and Produce of this Iſland are, Sugar- 
Canes, Cacoa, of which Chocolate is made ; Oranges, Lemons, 
Citrons, Palms, Coco-Trees, Cotton, Indigo, Tobacco, the Prickle 
Pear, Woods for dying, Salt, Ginger, Cod-Pepper, or Piemento; 
Drugs, ſuch as Guaiacum, China Root, Sarfapariila, Caſſia-Fiſtula, 
Tamarinds, Yenella's, Gums and Roots, uſed in Medicines and Sur- 

ery.—Here grows the Mauchincel Tree, which bears a beautiful, 

ut poiſonous Apple, and the Mahogany, the Timber and Planks of 
both which are now in great Eſteem with us; and they have the 
like Foreſt-Trees as are found on the Continent of America, in the 
ſame Climate.—Their Animals alſo are the ſame as on the neigh- 
bouring Continent. 

The Planters and Merchants of Jamaica ſome Time ago repreſented 
to the Court of Exgland, that they lie under very great Diſcourage- 
ments in Point of Trade: And, 1. They complained of the Decreaſe 
of their People. 2. That they are of late Years deprived of the moſt 
beneficial Branch of their Trade, Viz. The carrying of Negroes 
and dry Goods to the Spani/h Coaſt. 3. A further Diſcouragement 
to their Trade, is the Hoſtilities committed by the Spaniards, who 
ſeize every Ship they can overcome. 4. That their cutting Logwood 
in the Bays of Campeachy and Honduras is likewiſe interrupted, tho 
actually Part of his Majeſty's Territories. 5. The low Value of their 
Produce, which they aſcribe to the great Improvement the F rench 
make in their Sugar Colonies, who are enabled to underſell them by 
the Lowneſs of their Duties. 6. The Trade carried on from Ireland 
and the Northern Colonies, to the French and Dutch Iſlands and Co- 
lonies where they pay no Duties, and are ſupplied with Goods 22 

eaſier 
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eaſier Rate. The Northern Colonies, who import great Quantities 
of Proviſions and Goods to Jamaica, and the other Sugar Iilands, 
inſiſt upon being paid in Bullion, which they carry to Hiſpaniala, and 
other French Iſlands, and there purchaſe Sugar, Rum, and Tobacco, 
with the Treaſure they receive at Jamaica, &c. 7. They obſerved, 
that the Cacao, or Chocolate Nut, which was heretofore one of the 
principal Commodities of that Iſland, is now Joſt by the heavy Pu- 
ties that were laid upon it; and probably their Sugar, Rum, Gin- 
ger, Oc. muſt have the ſame Fate, if not timely remedied. And as 
they had now began to plant Coffee, they hoped for a Bounty to en- 
courage that Plantation, on their ſending it to Ergland; at leaſt that 
there might be no Duties laid upon it. 

Since which Repreſentation, there has been an Act paſſed for lay- 
ing high Duties upon all Commodities carried from the French and 
Dutch Settlements to the Northern Colonies ; but this has not been 
found ſufficient to prevent that Practice, which has occaſioned the 
Sugar Colonies to apply themſelves to the Parliament again for a 


Redreſs of this Grievance. 


The Meat of the Inhabitants of Jamaica is generally ſuch as in 
England, namely, Beef, Pork, and Fiſh, Flour and Peale, ſalted Fleſh 
and Fiſh ſent from the Bri#;/5 Colonies on the Continent ; on which 
not only the Maſters feed, but, according to Sir Hans Sloane, they 
they are obliged to furniſh their Servants, both Whites and Elacks, 
with three Pounds of falt Beef, Pork, or Fiſh, every Week, beſides 
Ca/awi Bread, Yams, and Potatoes. 

There are in the Savannahs great Plenty of Cattle; but they can- 
not keep Beef many Days, though it be ſalted ; and freſh Beet is 
ready to corrupt in four or five Hours. Butchers always kill in the 
Morning; therefore, by Seven o'Clock, the Markets tor freſh Meat 
are over. 

Turtle, or Tortoiſes, are of ſeveral Sorts ; thoſe of the Sea, called 
Green Turtle, from their Fat being of that Colour, feed on Con- 
ches, or Shell-Fith, and are very good Victuals; theſe are eaten by 
Abundance of People, eſpecially of the poorer Sort of the Iſland. 

The Manate, or Sea-Cow, is taken in this Iſland very often in 
calm Bays by the Iadians; it is reckoned extraordinary good Eat- 


Ing. 
Beſides theſe ordinary Proviſions, the Racoon, a ſmall Quadrupede, 
is eaten: Rats are likewiſe fold by the Dozen; and when they have 
been bred amongſt the Sugar-Canes, are thought, by ſome diſcern- 
ing People, very delicious Victuals. Snakes, or Serpents, and Coſſi, 
a Sort of Worms, are eaten by the Indians and Negroes. 

The moſt common Drink is Water, and reckoned the moſt whole- 
ſome by many, amongſt whom I am one, (ſays Sir Hans Sloane, and 
he ſeems to recommend thedrinking a Draught every Morning. Ma- 
deira Wine hath this particular Quality different from French Wines, 
and all others that are brought hither, that it keeps better in a hot 
Place, or expoſed to the Sun, than in a cool Cellar ; whereas other 
Wines muſt be kept cool here; and if you do not keep them cool, 
they turn ſour in a ſhort Time. Cyder, Beer, and Ale, are alſo 
brought hither from the Northern Colonies, or from England, but 
do not keep well. * This 
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This, and all other Governments in the Britiſb American Iſlands, 
are Royal Governments. The King appoints the Governor and 
Council, and the Repreſentatives are choſen by the Freemen ; and 
theſe Aſſemblies make Laws, but they muſt be confirmed by the 
Court of England. 

Befides the Militia, there is a Regiment ſtationed here; and they 
think themſclves capable of defending the Iſland againſt a Deſcent 
by the French, or any other Enemy, in Caſe of a War ; and they 
bave uſually a ſtrong — of Britiſb Men of War ſtationed at 
Port Royal in Time of War. 

The principal Part of the Revenue, accruing to the Crown of 
Great- Britain from Jamaica, is the Duty ariſing from Sugar, Rum, 
and Molaſſes, imported from thence, which is very conſiderable. 

The Inhabitants are either Exgliſb, or of Englifþ Extraction, born 
in the Ifland ; Indians, Negroes, Mulatto's, or Meſtees, or the De- 
ſcendents of them. The Englih, and thoſe of EAR Extraction, 
may be thirty thouſand ; the Indians are but few, moſt of the Na- 
tives having been deſtroyed by the Spaniards. The Negroes on the 
Iſland are about one hundred thouſand. 

The Englzfp here follow the Faſhions of their Mother- Country 
in their Habits, making no Allowance for the Difference of Cli- 
mate, which Sir Hans Sloane reproves them for. As to their Slaves, 
they work naked, except a Piece of Linen Cloth about their Loins; 
but they have a little Canvas Jacket and Breeches given them by 
their Maſters annually at Chriftmas, to wear on Holydays. 

The Religion of the Church of England is alſo the eſtabliſhed Re- 
ligion in all the Brisiſb Iſlands; but there are no Biſhops : The Bi- 
_ _ London's Commiſſary is the principal Zeclefraftic in theſe 

ands. 

Famaica was firſt diſcovered by Columbus for the Spaniards, in his 
ſecond Voyage to America, Anno 149 3. | 

In the Year 1596, Sir Anthony Shirley, with a fingle Man of War, 
made a-Deſcent on this Iſland, and took their Capital Town, St. Jago 
de la Vega, _w Spaniſh Town) conſiſting of about two thouſand 
Houſes, and plundered it. It was taken and plundered again by 
Colonel Fack/on, who landed five hundred Men here about the Year 
1638, and the Spaniards were compelled to raiſe him a very conſi- 
derable Sum to ranſom it from burning. 

In the Year 1656, the Admirals Pens and Venables were com- 
manded by Cromwell to invade Hiſpaniola; and, not ſucceeding 
there, made a Deſcent on Jamaica, and reduced the whole Iſland ; 
which Conqueſt was confirmed to Great-Britain by a ſubſequent 
Treaty: But many of the Spaniſb Negroes retiring to the Moun- 
tains, maintained their Ground there ; and being joined by ſeveral 
other Fugitives from the Eng/;/þ Plantation fince, became very for- 
midable ; nor could they be ſubdued, though ſome Veteran Troops 


e 
were tent over to the Aſiftance of the Planters: But Governor Fre- 
laauny entering into a Treaty with them, it was agreed they ſhould 
remain an independent State, and be governed by their own Ma- 

iſtrates, on Condition they ſhould harbour no more Fugitives. They 
ve now in a very friendly Manner with the Exgliſß; and, in Caſe of 
an Invaſion, 1t is preſumed would contribute greatly to the Defence 


It 


of the Iſland. 
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It were to be wiſhed alſo, that the Engliſb would forbear to treat 
their Negroes with that Cruelty they have formerly done, which, no 
Doubt, occaſioned many of them to deſert; for though Torture be 
aboliſhed in England, it was exerciſed * the Negroes here with 
the greateſt Barbarity : They were almoſt whipped to Death, with- 
out any Trial, by the arbitrary Commands of a private Planter, for 
the ſmalleſt Offences ; and for rune Crimes were faſtened to the 
Ground, and burnt by Inches, till they expired in Torments. The 
Crime, perhaps, was no other than an Attempt to regain that Free- 
dom they had been injuriouſly deprived of, which would be looked 
upon as an heroic Action in a Chri/tian Slave, taken Captive by the 

arks. 


I ſhall now proceed to give you ſome Account of the reft of the 
Britiſh American Iſlands. | 

Newfoundland is fituated in the Atlantic Ocean, between 47 and 

2 Degrees of North Latitude, and between 55 and 60 Degrees of 

eſt Longitude ; ſeparated from New Britain by the Straits of 
Belleifle, and from Canada by the Bay of St. Lawrence, being three 
hundred and fifty Miles long, and two hundred broad. It is a bar- 
ren mountainous Country, covered with Snow Joo Part of the 
Vear; but has ſeveral commodious Harbours, and the greateſt Cod- 
Fiſhery in the World _ its Coaſt, The chief Towns are; Pla- 
centia, Bonawiſta, and St. John's. 

Several hundred _ are loaded with Fiſh upon theſe Banks 
every Year, and carried to Europe. The whole Iſland was yielded 
to Britain by the French, at the Peace of Utrecht, 1713. 

There do not remain here above a thouſand Families in Winter. 
The firſt Settlements were made here by the Erng/i/, in the Year 
1610; but the French were — to ſettle here in the Reign of 
King Charles II. The French were obliged to quit the Iſland by the 
Peace of Uzrecht, in the Year 171 5 only they were left at Liberty to 
dry their Nets on the Northern Shores of the Island. 

Barbadbes, another Britiſh American Iſland, is ſituate in the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, in 1 of Weſt Longitude, and 13 Degrees of 
North Latitude, me moſt eaſterly of all the Caribbee Hands ; 
ninety Miles South-Eaſt of Martinico, and ſeventy Miles Eaſt of 
St. Vincent; twenty-five Miles long, and fifteen broad ; generally a 
level Country, with ſome ſmall Hills, and but little Wood: Corn, or 
Graſs. It produces Sugar, Rum, Molaſſes, Cotton, Indigo, Gin- 
pers Pine- Apples, Guava's, Plantains, Oranges, Citrons, and other 

ropical Fruits. The beſt Citron-Water 1s brought from hence. 
The chief Town is Bridze-Town, on the South-Weſt Coaſt of the 
Iſland. A College is erected here with a Revenue for Profeſſors in 
the ſeveral Sciences: Colonel Cadrington was the principal Benefac- 
tor, | 

The Number of white Inhabitants are computed to be twenty 
thouſand, and of their Negro Slaves one hundred thouſand. They 
receive their Corn, Cattle, Flour, Fleſh, and ſalted Fiſh, from Pen- 
Hlvania, and other wh, Northern Countries, or from J[reland ; 
and their Furniture and Cloathing from Old England. 

They have ſometimes Hurricanes in Autumn, but not fo often as 
in the neighbouring Iſlands. At all other Times they have the con- 
ſtant Trade-Winds from the Eaſtw ard. * 
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This Iſland was firſt reſorted to by the Exgliſb in the Reign of 
King James I. but James Earl of Carliſle obtained the firſt Grant of 
it, p £4 1625, in the firſt Year of King Charles I. who parcelled it 
out to — Adventurers that tranſported themſelves thither. They 

found no Inhabitants, but a good Breed of Hogs, which are ſup- 
oſed to have been left here by the Spaniards or Portugueſe in their 
oyages to the Continent of America. 

The Adventurers applied themſelves at firſt to the planting of To- 
bacco ; which not thriving as they expected, they planted Cotton 
and Indigo, which yielded a conſiderable Profit ; but they made 
little Sugar till 1647; when Colonel Modiford, Colonel Drax, and 
Colonel Walrona, and other Cavaliers, living uneaſy under the 
Uſurpation, converted their Eſtates into Money, and tranſported 
themſelves to Barbadoes, where they erected Sugar-Works, and ac- 
quired very great Eſtates; and in the Year 1650, the white Inhabi- 
tants of the Iſland were 1ncreaſed to thirty thouſand, and upwards, 
with twice that Number of Negroes, who exerciſed their Maſters 
with perpetual Conſpiracies, in order to recover their Liberties ; but 
not ſucceeding, were ſeverely puniſhed. | 

King — II. purchaſed the Property of this Iſland of the Pro- 
prietors in the Year 1661; ever ſince which, Barbadoes has been a 
Royal Government, and the Colony granted a Duty of Four and a 
Half per Cent. on their Sugars, for maintaining the Forces and For- 
tiſications in the Iſlaud, which amounts to 10,0007. per Annum, tho? 
it is not always applied to the Purpoſes for which it was deſigned, 
and proves an inſupportable Burthen on the Planters, no other Iſland 
having ſo high a Duty laid on their Sugars. De Ruyter, the Dutch 
Admiral, treacherouſly attempted to ſurprize this Iſland in 1664, in 
a Time of Peace, but was bravely repulſed. | 

The Inhabitants ſuffered much by a Hurricane that happened in 
1674, many of their Wind-Mills for grinding Canes, as well as 
'Dwelling-Houſes, being blown down. A Kind of Plague alſo vi- 
fited them in 1691, and carried off Multitudes of white People ; a 

- Loſs which they have not yet recovered to this Day: But the Plague 
of rapacious Governors has done more Miſchiet than all the Cala- 
mities already enumerated. 

The Ifland of &. Chriſſopher's, belonging alſo to Britiſh America, 
is ſituate in 62 Degrees Weſt Longitude, and 17 North Latitude; 
firſt diſcovered by Columbus. It is twenty Miles long, and ſeven or 
eight broad ; produces the greateſt Quantity of Sugar, next to 45 
maica and Barbadees; and ſome Years it produces full as much as 
' Barbagoes. It produces alſo Cotton, Ginger, and the Tropical Fruits. 

A Mountain runs through the Middle of it, from whence there 
' fue ſeveral Rivulets. The French were poſſeſſed of the South Side 
of the Iſland till the Peace of Utrecht, 1713, when they yielded it to 
Great Britain. | ; 

Chriſtopher Columbus, in the Service of Spain, diſcovered this 
Iſland in 1493, and gave it his Chri/tian Name. The Spaniards de- 
ſerting it, the Eugliſb and French arrived here in 1625, and divided 
it between them. But I muſt now take my Leave, and defer 

giving you any further Account of the Brizifhh American Iſlands till 


our next Meeting. 
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CONVERSATION XXX. 


WorTHY. SOPHRON. SOPHIA. 


17 1 another of the Brit; American Iſlands, is fi- 

| ; tuate in 61 Degrees Weſt Longitude, and 17 Degrees 

orthy in 61 Degrees Weſt Longitude, and 17 Degre 
North Latitude, fixty Miles Eaſt of Sr. Chri/fftopher's : It is of a cir- 
cular Form, almoſt twenty Miles over either Way, and has a great 
many good Harbours : The Governor of the Caribbee Iſlands uſu - 
ay reſides at St. Job's, the chief Town. 

he Produce 1s chiefly Sugar, Ginger, Cotton, Pine-Apples, 
Plantain, and other Tropical Fruits. . They have no other Water 
but the Rains which fall in the Spring and Autumn: This they re- 
ſerve in Ciſterns; and if the Rains fail, they are in great Diſtreſs, 
being forced to fetch their freſh Water from the neighbouring 
Iſlands. Some Springs of Water have been lately found here. 

Newis is a little Sugar Iſland on the Eaſt of St. Chriftopher's, from 
which it is divided by a very narrow Channel. The Englifþ ſent the 
firſt Colony to Newzs, in the Year 1628. An Earthquake happened 
here in 1690, and almoſt deſtroyed their chief Town. 

Dominica is a ſmall Iſland, in 15 Degrees North Latitude, thirty 
Miles North of Martinico, but very little cultivated. 

This was agreed to be a neutral Hland at the laſt Treaty of Aix- la- 
Chagelle ; though this, as well as the other three, viz. St. Lucia, St. 
Vincent, and Tobage, were, in Reality, deemed Part of the Territo- 
ries of Great-Britain before this Treaty, as 1 by a Commiſ- 
ſion given by the late King George to the late Duke of Montague, to 
ſend Colonies to the Iſland of St. Lucia in the Year 1722. 

The French, by the late Treaty of Peace, quitted their Pretenſions 
to this Iſland, as alfo to Sr. Vincent and Tobago. 1 

Barbuda is ſituate in 18 Degrees North Latitude. The Inhabi- 
tants apply themſelves chiefly to the breeding of Cattle, and raiſing 
Proviſions, with which they ſupply the neighbouring Iſlands. 

This Iſland is the Property of the Codrington Family, who have a 
great Number of Negroes here, and in the Iſland of Barbadoes. It 
was their Anceſtor, Colonel Chriſtepber Codrington, Governor and 
Captain-General of Barbadoes, who, dying in the Year 1710, gave 
two Plantations in Tarbadees, and Part of this Iſland of Barbuda, 
valued at 2000 J. per Annum, to the Society for the Propagation of 
the Goſpel ; for the Inſtruction of the Negroes in Barbadbes, and the 
reſt of the Caribbee Iſlands, in the — Religion; and for erect- 
ing and endowing a College in Barbados. 

Anguilla is ſituate in 18 Degrees odd Minutes North Latitude, 
ſixty Miles North-Weſt of Sr. Chriſtopher's; being about twenty 
Miles long, and ten broad. 

The Inhabitants of this Iſland apply themſelves to feeding of 
Cattle, planting of Indian Corn, and other Parts of Huſbandry. 

Montſerrat is fituate thirty Miles South-Weſt of Antego, and affords 
its Proportion of Sugar. ; 

Tobago is fituate 11 Degrees odd Minutes North Latitude, one 
hundred and twenty Miles South of Barbadees; a fruitful Soil, ca- 
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pable of producing whatever the Sugar Iſlands produce. King 
' Charles II. granted it to the Duke of Courland, by whoſe Authority a 
Colony of Engliſh, and another of Dutch, were ſettled here ; but 
their Plantations were ſo harraſſed and diſturbed by the Car:ibbees of 
the neighbouring Continent, that they left the Iſland, the Englifþ of 
Barbadbes only viſiting it ſometimes to cut Wood here. It was 
eſteemed, however, Part of the Territories of Great- Britain, till de- 
nominated-a neutral Iſland by the Treaty of Aix-l/a- Chapelle, in the 
Year 1748. The French had however, no Colour to claim it; and 
accordingly, by the late Treaty of Peace, they have quitted their 
Pretenſions to it. 

St. Vincent is ſituate ſixty Miles, and upwards, Welt of Barbados, 
and is twenty Miles long, and almoſt as many broad. 

St. Lucia is near eighty Miles North-Weſt of Barbadocs.— The 
Soil of theſe two laſt Iſlands is as as that of any of the Carib- 

bees, and has the Advantage of good Wood. The late Duke of 
Montague was at the — of 40,000 J. to plant theſe Iſlands, 
about the Year 1722; but his People were driven from thence by 
the French of Martinico ; which the Court of England did not ſeem 
to reſent or complain of to the French Court. 

Buy the late Treaty of Peace, we quitted our Pretenſions to this 
Iſland, though by many it is ſaid to be the moſt valuable of all that 
were called the Neutral I/lands. 

The Lucaya's, or Bahama 1/lands, ſituate between 73 and $1 De- 
grees Welt Longitude, and 21 and 27 Degrees North Latitude, are 
very numerous, and twelve of them pretty large. Theſe were the 

firſt Lands diſcovered in America by Columbus, in the Year 1492. 
The Ifland of Providence is now planted and fortified by Great- 
Britain; being ſituate in 78 Degrees Weſt Longitude, and 25 North 

Latitude, and is two hundred Miles Eaſt of the Continent. of Flo- 
rida. None of the other Iſlands are inhabited, but the Exgliſb have 
Plantations on ſome of them. 

Bermuda, or the Summer 1/ſſands, were ſo called from Sir George 
Summer, who loſt his Ship on their Rocks, in the Year 1609. They 
are ſituate in the Atlantic Ocean, in 65 Degrees Weſt Longitude, 
and 32 Degrees and 20 Minutes North Latitude, ſeven hundred, or 
; A2 hundred Miles Eaſt of Charles Town in South Carolina; being 
a Cluſter of ſmall Iſlands, in the Shape of a Shepherd's Crook, con- 
taining twenty thouſand Acres, walled round with Rocks, : 
No Part of the World enjoys a purer Air, or more temperate Chli- | 
mate, or 15 more remarkable for Health, and Plenty of Fleſh, Fifh, 
Poultry, Fruits, Herbs, and Roots. The chief Town is St. George, 
in the North-Weſt Fart of the Iſland, containing one thouſand 
Houſes. Here were fine Groves of Cedar, with which they built 
their Houſes, and the ſwift- ſailing Sloops, which they ſell to the Su- 
gar Iſlands, as well as Proviſions. ; 
There are three Clergymen in the Iſland, well provided for with a 
handſome Revenue; and Dr. Ber#ley, late Biſhop of Cloyne, was for- 
merly about ereCting a College here, for the Education of the Ame- 


rican Indians ; but the Deſign miſcarried. No Convicts are ſent 
4 thither. 


To 
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To the Iſlands already mentioned, u to the Britiſh Em- 
pire in America, we may add Granada, and the Granadilla's, ceded to 
us from France by the late Treaty of Peace. 

Granada 1s ſituate in 12 Degrees North Latitude, about thirty 
Leagues South-Weſt of Barbadoes, and about the ſame Diſtance 
North of Caribbiana, or New — This Ifland is twenty-five 
Leagues in Circumference, and has ſeveral good Bays and Harbours, 
ſome of which are fortified, It is eſteemed a fruittul Soil, and well 
watered, producing Sugar, and ſuch other Plants as are found in the 
reſt of the Caribbee Iſlands, There are Abundance of very ſmall 
Iſlands that lie at the North End of Granada, which are called the 
Granadilla's ; which are now in our Poſſeſſion. 

I muſt next give you an Account of the French American Iſlands, 
commonly called the French Caribbee Iſlands; which are, 1. St. 
Martin. 2. St. Bartholomew. ' 3. Deſeada. 4. Guadalupe. 5. Mariga- 
lante. 6. Martinico. 7. Part of Hifſpaniela, (which I have already 
deſcribed amongſt the Spaniſb — and, 8. St. Croix. 

St. Martin is an Iſland of no great Conſequence, belonging to the 
French, ſituate a little to the North-Weſt of St. Bartholomew's, 

St. Bartholomew's is a ſmall Iſland, about ten Leagues North of 
St. Chriſtopher's, taken by the Engliſh under the Command of Sir 
Timothy Thornhill, in the Year 1689, but reſtored to the French at the 
Peace of Ry/awick. 

Deſeada, or Defiderada, the Defirable Iſland, ſo called — Columbus, 
becauſe it was the firſt Land he diſcovered in his ſecond Voyage to 
America, in the Year 1493 : It is fituate about ten Leagues North- 
Eaſt of Guadaloupe. 

Guadalupe, ſo called by Columbus, from its Hills reſembling thoſe 
of that Name in Spain, is fituate in 16 Degrees of North Latitude, 
and 61 Degrees Weſt Longitude, about thirty Leagues North of 
Martinico, and almoſt as much South of Antego; it is ſaid to be the 
largeſt of all the Caribbee Iſlands, being twenty-two Leagues in 
Length, and half as much in Breadth at each End; but almoſt cut 

in two by a dee Guiphs or Bay, on each Side, ſo that the Ends are 
joined together very narrow Iſthmus. This Iſland, like Marti 
nico, abounds in Sugar, Cotton, Indigo, Ginger, &c. and is in a very 
flouriſhing Condition; and, agreeable to the Conſequence it is of to 
the French, they have taken Care to fortify it with ſeveral regular 
Forts and Redoubts ; which were in ſo good a Condition when the 
Engliſh Admiral Bembow made a Deſcent here with a conſiderable 
Body of Land Forces, in the Year 1702, that he did not think fit to 
attack them, though he deſtroyed a great many of their Plantations 
and open Villages.——The French began to ſend Colonies to this 
Iſland about the Year 1632. 

Marigalante is ſituate in 16 Degrees North Latitude, a little to the 
South. Eat of Guadalupe, and is about five Leagues in Length, and 
four in Breadth ; it was diſcovered by Columbus in his ſecond Voyage 
to America, in the Year 1493, and named by him Marigalante, or 
the Gallant Mary, after the Name of his Ship. The French began 


to ſend Colonies thither about the Year 1647 ; and having expelled 
the Natives after ſeveral Years Wars, the French remained in a 
peaceable Poſſeſſion of the Iſland, the Produce whereof is the ſame 


with the reſt of the Caribbees. 
3D 2 Martinict 
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Martinics is ſituate between 14 and 15 Degrees of North Lati- 
tude, and 61 Degrees of Weſt Longitude, 1 about forty Leagues 
North-Weſt of Barbados It is twenty Leagues in Length, but of 
an unequal Breadth. The inland Part of it is hilly, and at a Diſ- 
tance appears like three diſtin Mountains, being exceedingly well 
wate by numerous Rivulets which fall from the Hills ; and 
there are ſeveral commodious Bays and Harbours on the Coaſt, ſome 
of them ſo well fortified, that they bid Defiance to the Exgliſb, 
when they made a Deſcent here with ſeveral thouſand Men, in the 
Reign of Queen Axe. 

St. Croix, or Sancta Cruz, another ſmall Iſland, is ſituate in 17 
Degrees 30 Minutes North Latitude, about way. By mr Weſt of 
St. Chriflopher”s, and has been contended for by the Engl, Dutch, 
Spaniards, and French; but is now in the peaceable Poſleflion of the 

rexch Weſt-India Company.—Moſt of theſe Places we took from 
the French in the late War, but reſtored them to them by the late 

ace. 

The Dutch are in Poſſeſſion, qmang the American Iſlands, of 1. 
Curaſſou, 2. Bonaire. 3. Aruba, near the Coaſt of Terra-Firma. 4. 
1 and, 5. Saba, among the Caribbee Iſlands. | 

ine or ten Leagues from the Continent of Terra-Firma, lies the 
Hand of Carafou, or 2ueriſ/ao, the moſt Northern Point of it in 12 
Degrees 40 Minutes North Latitude. There is a good Harbour on 
the South-Eaſt Part of the Iſland, where the Durch have a conſi- 
derable Town, defended by a ftrong Fort : The Country is level, 
and feeds Abundance of Cattle; they have alſo ſome Sugar Farms, 
and ſmall Plantations of Fruits and Roots; but this Iſland is not 
Io much eſteemed for its Produce, as its Situation for Trade with the 
Sande Neß-Indies. Formerly the Harbour was never without Ships 

m Carthagena and Porto- Ballo, the Spaniards purchaſing one thou- 
ſand or fifteen hundred Negroes at a Time of them, beſides great 
Quantities of European Commodities; but Part of this Trade has of 
late fallen into the Hands of the Eagliſß: However, the Dutch have 
ſtill a very extenſive Trade in the Spaniſh HWeft-Indies, ſending Ships 
of good Force from Holland, freighted with European Goods, to this 
Coaſt, from whence they make very profitable Returns. Let the 
Spani/þ Governors prohibit this fmuggling Trade never ſo ſeverely, 
Ts pamards ſtand ſo much in Need of European Commodities, that 
they run any Hazards to deal with the Dutch; and as it is their 
common Intereſt to connive at this Kind of Traffic, the People can- 
not be very hearty in their Endeavours to prevent it. 

The Datch Iſlands of Bonaire and Aruba are conſiderable chiefly 
for their Situation near the Coaſt of Terra-Firma, which gives the 
Inhabitants an Opportunity of carrying on aclandeſtine Trade with 
the Spaniſh Settlements in Terra-Firma. | | 

The Dutch iſlands of Saba and Euſtatia produce Sugar, Ofc. as the 
reſt of the Caribbee Iſlands do. 
E Tn * poſſeſſs in America the Iſland of the Caritbers, produc- 
gar, &c. 
hus I think J have given you a compleat general Deſcription of 
the vaſt Contigent of America, and the neighbouring Iſlands. 


Sophron, 
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Sophron. Indeed, Sir, you have given me a far clearer Idea than T 
ever conceived of it before ; and I think myſelf under a great Ob- 
ligation to you for it. | 

Sephia. I muſt likewiſe expreſs my Acknowledgment, Sir; for 
you have ſpoken ſo plain on the Subject, that I have been equally 
inſtructed and entertained ; and I bave now gotten a tolerable Idea 
of a great Part of the World, of which I had little or no Conception 
before. Burt pray, Sir, are there no ſtrange Animals, or uncommon 
Works of Nature, in North America I was highly delighted with 
the Account you were ſo kind to give us of the uncommon Ani- 
mals of South America. 

Worthy. There are ſome Curioſities of Nature in North America, 
and ſome peculiar Animals and Vegetables, of which I will give 
you the beſt Account I can. 

A Traveller of Credit gives us an Account in the Philgſapbical 
Tran/afions, of a remarkable Cave ſome „ to the North- 
Weſt of Mexico, gilded all over with a Sort of Leaf-Gold, which 
had deluded many Spaniards by its promiſing Colour, for they could 
never reduce it into a Body, either by Quickfilver or Fuſion. This 
Traveller went thither one Morning with an Indian for his Guide, 
and found its Situation was pretty high, and in a Place very poagey 
for the Generation of Metals. As he entered into it, the Light of 
the Candle foon diſcovered on all Sides, but eſpecially over his 
Head, a glittering Canopy of theſe Mineral Leaves ; at which he 
greedily ſnatching, there tell down a great Lump of Sand, that nor 
only put out his Candle, but almoſt blinded him ; ang calling aloud 
to his Indian, who ſtood at the Entrance of the Cave, as being afraid 
of Spirits and Hobgoblins, it occaſioned ſuch Thundering and re- 
doubled Echoes, that the poor Fellow, imagining he had been wreſt- 
ling with ſome infernal Ghoſts, ſoon quitted his Station, and thereby 
left a free Paſſage for ſome Rays of Light to enter, and ſerve him 
for a better Guide. The Traveller's Sight was ſomewhat affected 
by the corrofive Acrimony of the Mineral Duſt ; but having re- 
lighted his Candle, he proceeded in the Cave, heaped 1 a 
Quantity of the Mineral mixed with Sand, and ſcraped off from the 
Surface of the Earth ſome of the glitterin Leaves, none of whach 
exceeded the Breadth of a Man's Nail, hut with the leaft Touch 
were divided into many leſſer Spangles, and with a little rubbing 
ay left his Hand gilded all over. 3 

In the Weſtern Coaſt of Mexico there is a vaſt hollow Rock, 
which having a large Hole at the Top, makes a frightful Noiſe at 
every Surge of the Sea, and ſometimes ſpouts up Water like a 
Whale, to a prodigious Height. 

It is reported of the Lake of Mexico, that it has two Sorts of Was 
ter; one Part of it being freſh, and abounding with Fiſh, inſomuch 
that the Fiſhery brings in to the Government above twenty thouſand 
Crowns per Arnum; and the other Part ſalt, and ebbing and flowing 
like the Sea. The freſh Water is ſaid to be uſually calm, but the 
talt generally boiſterous, and to breed no Fiſh. It is added, that in 
the Middle of this Lake there is a Rock, from whence ifſues a con- 


ſiderable Stream of hot Water. 

The large Lakes of Canada deſerve to be mentioned, the princi- 
pal of which are five in Number, and are ſometimes called * on 
ccoun 
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Account of their Extent. That called the Upper Lake, or the Lake 
of the Nadoueſſors, is eſteemed at leaſt a hundred and fifty Leagues 
in Length, fixty in Breadth, and five hundred in Circumference. It 
is all over navigable, and has ſome Iſlands, eſpecially one called 
Minong, above threeſcore Miles in Compaſs, wherein both the Indi- 
ans and French affirm there is a great Mine of very pure Copper, the 
Ore affording three Fifths of fine Metal, without any Preparation 
beſides melting. It is remarkable of this Lake, that all young the 
Shore, on the South Side, it is not above four or five Fathoms deep, 
but encreaſes gradually in Depth as we paſs over to the North, till 
no Bottom 1s to be found at a hundred and fifty Fathoms. 
other Lakes, though very large, are not equal to this in Dimenſions, 
In the River Nzagara, which forms a Communication between 
two of theſe Lakes, there is one of the moſt ſurprizing Cataratts or 
Falls of Water yet diſcovered in the World. Pather Hennepin, a 
French Miſſionary among the Canada Indians bordering on its Banks, 
has deſcribed this prodigious Caſcade as falling down a Precipice a 
hundred Fathoms bigh, which is fix hundred Feet; but Mr. Dudley 
has publiſhed an Account of this Cataract, taken at Albany in 1721, 
from Mr. Braſſaw, a Native of Canada, which perhaps comes 
nearer the Truth. That Gentleman ſays, that the Governor of Ca- 
nada having ordered his own Son, with three other Officers, to ſur- 
vey the Niagara, and take the exact Height of the Cataract, they 
accordingly did ſo with a Stone of half a hundred Weight tied to a a 
large Cod-Line, and found it upon a Perpendicular no more than 
twenty-ſix Fathoms. Upon Mr. Dudley's objecting Hennepin's Ac- 
count of this Cataract to Mr. Boraſſaw, he replied, That indeed 
every Body had depended upon it as right till the late Survey ; and 
he acknowledged that below the Cataract, for a confiderable Way, 
there were a great many ſmall Ledges of Rocks acroſs the River, 
which gradually leſſened till they came to a Level; ſo that if all the 
Deſcents were put together, he did not know but the Difference of 
the Water above the Falls, and the Level below, might come up to 
Father Hennepin's Account: But the Cataract, pore ſo called, is 
no more than twenty-ſix Fathoms, or a hundred and fifty- ſix Feet; 
which is a prodigious Thing, and what the World cannot parallel, 
conſidering the Largeneſs of the River, which, ſtraiten'd as it is in 
that Part, 1s near a * of an Engliſb Mile broad, and very deep 
Water. Both above and below theſe Falls the River is much wider, 
and from below there is no caming nearer them by Water than about 
fix Engliſh Miles, the Torrent is ſo rapid, and the Whirlpools ſo 
terrible. } 
It has been alledged that this Cataract makes ſuch a yours 
Noiſe, that People cannot hear each other ſpeak at the Diſtance of 
ſome Miles from it; but M. Borafſaw affirms, that they may con- 
verſe together cloſe by it: And it has been alſo poſitively aſſerted, 
that the Shoot of the River, when it comes to the Precipice, was 
with ſuch a mighty Force, that Man and Horſe might go under it 
without being wet; but this M. Boraſſaw likewiſe denies, and ſays 
that the Water falls in a Manner directly down. He further ob- 
ſerves, that the Miſt or Shower which the Falls occaſion is ſo ex- 


traordinary as to be ſeen at five Leagues Diſtance, and riſes as high 
as 


een 


cayed Leaves into t 
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as the common Clouds. In this Miſt, when the Sun ſhines, there is 
always a glorious Rainbow. 

Mr. Dudley tells us, that he himſelf ſaw a Cataract three Leagues 
above Albany in the Province of New York, upon Schenedtada River, 
called Cohoes, which is not above forty or fifty Feet perpendicular; 
but from this there alſo ariſes a miſty Cloud, which deſcends like 


ſmall Rain, and exhibits, when the Sun ſhines, a beautiful Rainbow, 


that moves as the Spectator moves, according to the Angle of Vi- 
ſion. 

There are ſeveral remarkable Vegetables in America which deſerve 
to be ſpoken of; as 1ſt. the Aloe, which is a moſt curious Plant. 


| Almoſt every one knows, that the Aloe-Plant has very thick green 


Leaves, broad towards the Root, and tapering to a Point, ſtiff and 
prickly, and yielding a Kind of Cotton, whereof Laces may be 
made. From the Mida of the Leaves ariſes a Stem, which bears 


the Flowers and Fruit. The Flowers grow at the Ends of Branches 


that ſhoot out oppoſite to each other; and each conſiſts but of one 
Leaf, cut in fix Segments at the Top like the Hyacinth. The Fruit 
is oblong and cylindrical, divided into three Cells, in which are 
contained flat, and for the moſt Part ſemicircular Seeds. The Ame- 
rican Aloe, which moit commonly produces its Flower Stem imme- 
diately from the Centre of the Plant, ſeldom flowers till it be of a 
great Age, and this but once during the Life of the Plant; fo that 
to have one flower in England is reckoned a Curioſity, and generally 
draws a vaſt Number of Spectators. It is obſerved, that when the 
Flower-Stem, which is uſually large, and grows to a great Height, 
begins to ſhoot from the Middle of the Plant, it draws all the Nou- 
riſhment from the Leaves ; ſo that, as the Stem advances, the Leaves 
decay ; and when the Flowers are full blown, ſcarce any of the 
Leaves remain alive : But whenever this happens, the old Root ſends 
forth numerous Off-ſets ; and it is only at this Time that ſome of 
theſe Aloes can be propagated. | "09 

Dr. Merret tells us, that he had an American Aloe, conſiſting of 
eleven Leaves, which was tied about with a red dry Cloth, and 
hung up, without Oil, in his Kitchen. In a whole Year he obſerved 
it loſt two Ounces, three Drams, and twenty-four Grains of its 
Weight. The next Year being drier and hotter, it loft upwards of 
three Ounces ; and more than double in the colder, than in the fix 
hotter Months. He kept it about five Years, and it waſted much in 
the ſame Proportion, ll at laſt, hanging it in a cold Garret, it died. 


The Doctor took Notice, that every Year two of the greater Leaves 


firſt changed Colour and withered, and every Spring there ſucceeded 
two freſh and green ones, of the Size of the preceding ; from 
whence he thinks it may be probably inferred, that there is a Circu- 
lation of the nutritious Juice in this Plant; for how is it poſſible 
that the Roots, continuing firm and ſolid as at firſt, ſhould ſupply fo 
much Nouriſhment, unleſs the ſaid Juice returned from the old de- 
he Root, and ſo produced new ones ? i 

t is proper to obſerve, that of all the Species of Aloes, there are 
not above twelve that yield the inſpiſſated Juice of the ſame Name, 
much uſed as a purgative Remedy. This Juice is obtained by cut- 
ting the Leaves of the Plant, from whence it iſſues eithe ſpontane- 
oufly, or by preſſing, and is. expoſed to the Sun till it becomes of a 


proper 
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proper Conſiſtence. There are three Sorts of Aloes ; the Succotrin 

which is the pureſt ; the Hepatic, which is ſomewhat coarſer an 

harder; and the Caballine, or Horſe. Aloes, which is the moſt im- 
ure, blackeſt, and ſtrongeſt of all, and is of little Uſe amongſt us 
ut for Horſes and Cattle. : 

The beſt Aloes is that which is pinguinous, of a dark Colour, in 
ſome Meaſure friable, its Smell reſembling that of Myrrh, and 
which when pounded yields a Powder of a golden Colour. Its bal- 
ſamic Quality is ſo. great, that Animalcules may be preſerved in it 
Be Ages ; and upon this Account it is uſed in embalming Human 

ies. 

The next Vegetable of America, which occurs to me, is the cele- 
brated Plant we call 7. obacco, which is now grown into ſuch general 
Uſe in Europe, and makes one of the moſt profitable Branches of the 
Engliſþ Commerce. The Virginian Tobacco, eſpecially the ſweet- 
ſcented, which grows on York River, is reckoned the beſt in the 
World, and is generally vended in England for Home Conſumption; 
but the hotter Sorts, either of Virginia or Maryland, turn to as good 
Account, being demanded in Holland Denmark, Sweden, and Ger- 
many. Mr. Clayton ſays, that the ſweet-ſcented Tobacco, which 

rows on ſandy Land, 1s beſt for ſmoaking whilſt new, or only two or 
— Years old; but if the ſtiff Land Tobacco, which is generally 

of a good Subſtance, be kept five or ſix Years, it will much exceed 
the former. | 

The Manner of planting and ordering Tobacco is this: The Seed 
is firſt ſown in Beds of fine Mould, and when the Plants are riſen to 
a convenient Height, they are tranſplanted to little Hills three or 
four Feet from each other, ſomewhat in the Manner of Hop 
Grounds. 'Fhis is done about the Beginning of May, from which 
Time the Hills are kept continually weeded ; and when the Plants 
have put forth ſuch a Number of Leaves as they think the Soil will 
nouriſh to a ſufficient Subſtance. and Largeneſs, they take off the 
Top of each Plant, which after that grows no higher. If the Ground 
be rich, they let a Plant put forth twelve or fifteen Leaves before 
they top it; if poor, not above nine or ten; and ſo in Proportion to 
the Goodneſs of the Soil. The Suckers which the Plant puts forth 
between the Leaves are taken off once a Week till it comes to Per- 
fection, which it does in Augy/f, Then in dry Weather, when there 
is a gentle Breeze of Wind, they cut down what is ripe, letting it 
he three or four Hours on the Ground ; after which they carry it on 
their Shoulders to the Tobacco Houſes, or Sheds, where a Peg is 
driven into the Stalk of each Plant ; and by theſe Pegs the Plants 
are hung to dry, ſo near each other that they juſt touch. Thus they 
let them hang for five or ſix Weeks, till ſuch Time as the Stem in the 
Middle of the Leaf will break in beyging it ; and when the Air has 
ſo moiſtened the Leaf that it may be handled without breaking, they 
ſtrip them off the Stalk, tie them in little Bundles, and pack them 
up in Hogſheads for Exportation. The Bundles deſigned for Twiſt- 
obacco are ſteeped in Sea-Water, or, for Want of that, in com- 
mon Water, then twiſted in the Manner of Ropes, and the Twiſts 
formed into Rolls by winding them with a Kind of Mill round a 
Stick; and in this Condition they are imported into Eurepe.— But! 
muſt defer giving you any further Account of this Plant till our 


next Meeting. 
2 CON 
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CONVERSATION XXXII. 


WorkTHY. SOPHRON. Sor IA. 


gos br R A L, Sir, is the Uſe of Tobacco, of which you were 
— ſpeaking in our laſt Converſation, of any Service ? 

Worthy. Tobacco is uſed amongt us either by ſmoaking it in a 
Pipe, by Way of Snuff, or by chewing it in the Mouth ; and it 1s 
ſometimes put up the Noſe in little Pellets, where it is found to pro- 
duce good Effects, to draw a deal of Water, or P:tuita, to unload 
the Head, reſolve Catarrhs, and cauſe a free Reſpiration ; but this 
Way of taking Tobacco is ſaid to weaken the Sight. When taken 
in great Quantities in the Way of Snuff, it is fourd to prejudice the 
Smelling, and greatly diminiſhes the Appetite. That taken in the 
Wa 2 Smoak, dries and damages the Brain; inſomuch that we 
read of a Perſon, who through Exceſs of Smoaking had dried his 
Brain to that Degree, that after his Death there was nothing found 
in his Skull but a little black Lump, conſiſting of mere Membranes, 
Indeed ſmoaking and chewing of Tobacco Ie been eſteemed of 
Service where the Glands of the Fauces have aboundęd with Lymph, 
or where the Conſtitution in general has been too much loaded with 
Serum ; and the ſame has been ſaid to relieve ſome aſthmatic Pa- 
tients, which is not unlikely: But this can be no Reaſon for its habi- 
tual Uſe, eſpecially in thoſe who have no Occaſion for it; for to 
ſuch (as an eminent Phyſician apprehends) it does a great deal of 
Prejudice, by drawing off the Salva, which Nature providentially 
prepares to dilute, and in ſome Meaſure to diſſolve, the Aliments 
taken into the Stomach. Beſides, it excites a perpetual Thirſt, and 
thereby tempts the Perſon who ſmoaks or chews, to drink more than 
is ſufficient tor any good Purpoſes in the Conſtitution: Add to this, 
that many People — been brought into Dropſies and Conſump- 
tions by too protuſe Diſcharges of the Saliva, excited by ſmoaking 
or chewing Tobacco. Upon the whole, it muſt needs be extreamly 
prejudicial, unleſs when it can be made ſubſervient to any me- 
dicinal Purpoſes; and even then, like Opium, it ſhould be uſed 
when required only, and left off immediately when the Neceſſity for 
it ceaſes, The ſame may be ſaid of Tobacco, confidered as a Ster- 
nutatory, which may anſwer ſome Purpoſes as a Medicine, but is 
ſure wh prejudicial when rendered habitual by Way of Amuſe- 
ment.—This Plant is narcotic, emetic, and cathartic to ſuch a De- 
gree, that the internal Uſe of it is ſeldom or never to be allowed, 
though a Water diſtilled from the green Leaves 1s much recom- 
mended for diſſolving Stones in the Urinary Paſſages. Some Peo- 
ple uſe an Infuſion of Tobacco as an Emetic ; but it is a dangerous 
and unjuſtifiable Practice, as it is too apt to produce violent Vomit- 
ings, Sickneſs, and 8 A ſtrong Decoction of the Stalks, 
with ſharp-pointed Dock and Alum, is reckoned of good, Service, 
uſed externally, in cutaneous Diſtempers, eſpecially the Itch, for 
which Purpoſe ſome boil them in Urine ; and the ſame is ſaid to he 
an infallible Remedy for the Mange in Dogs. The Juice of To- 

bacco is recommended to 4 ap the Tecth and Gums, and t 
3 cute 
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cure the Tooth-ach ; for which laſt Purpoſe the chymical Oil of 
Tobacco, dropped on Lint and applied to the Tooth, has been of 
Service; but People ſhould be very cautious how they uſe this Oil, 
which is ſo ſtrong, that a Drop or two of it put on the Tongue of 2 
Cat produces violent Convulſions, and Death itſelf in the Space of a 
Minute. Some Writers extol the Uſe of Tobacco in Times of Peſ- 
tilence ; aſſerting, that when the Plague raged in London, the Houſes 
of Tobacconiſts eſcaped the Infection.— This is all that occurs to 
me about Tobacco. | 9 a 

Another very remarkable Vegetable of North America is the Poi/or- 
Wood-Treewhich grows in New-Engandin Swamps or ſow wet Grounds, 
and is deſcribed by Mr. Dudley who lived in the Country as ſomewhat 
like a ſmall Aſh, but more like a Sumach, which it reſembles in its 
Twigs, Leaves, and Shape, fo that ſome call it the Sxvamp-Sumach ; 
and it likewiſe bears a dry Berry. It never grows bigger than about 
the Thickneſs of a Man's Leg, and as tall as the Alder; but it 
ſpreads much, and ſeveral grow together, eſpecially about the Roots 
of one that has been cut down. The Infide of the Wood is yellow, 
and very full of Juice, which is as glutinous as Honey or Turpen 
tine, and ſtinks as bad as Carrion; and the Wood itſelf has a very 
ſtrong diſagreeable Smell. As to its poiſonous uality, Mr. Dudley 
obſerves, that it poiſons two Ways, either by the Touch or by the 
Smell; the Scent of it, when cut down in the Woods, or burning in 
the Fire, being poiſonous to a great Degree. One of Mr. Dudley's 
Neighbours was blind for above a Week with only handling it ; and 
a Gentleman fitting by the Fire- ſide in the Winter, was ſwelled for 
ſeveral Days with the Smoak of ſome of this Wood that happened 
to be in the Fire. But what is ftrange, it has this Effect only on 
ſome particular Perſons and Conſtitutions ; for Mr. Dudley has ſeen 
his own Brother not only handle it, but chew it without any Harm 
at all; and ſo by the fame Fire one ſhall be poiſoned, and another 
not in the leaſt affected. However, this Sort of Poiſon is never mor- 
tal, but will go off in a few Days of itſelf ; though generally the 

Patient applies Plantain-Water, or Sallet-Oil and Cream. A few 
Hours after a Perſon is poiſoned, he feels an itching Pain that pro- 
vokes a Scratching, which is followed by an Inflammation and Swel- 
Iing.— The Wood is as cold as Ice, as Mr. Dudley's Neighbour that 
was poiſoned told him; ſo that he plainly perceived it differed from 
the other Wood he was throwing up into his Cart: And he aſſured 
him he could diſtinguiſh it blindfold, or in the Dark, from any other 
Wood in the World by its Coldneſs. | 

The Indian Corn, or Maize, which is the moſt prolific Grain they 
havein North-America, 2 produces twelve hundred Grains 
from one, and often two thouſand.“ But the faireſt Computation is 
this: Six Quarts of this Grain will plant an Acre of Ground, and 
it is not unuſual for an Acre of good Ground to produce fifty Buſhels 


* The Fecundity of divers Plants is very ſurprizing. We have an Account 
in the Philoſophical Tranſactions of a ſingle Plant of Barley, that by ſteeping and 
watering it with Salt-petre diſſolved in Water, produced two hundred and 
forty-nine Stalks, and eighteen thouſand Grains, In this Caſe indeed there was 
Art and Force made Uſe of : But we have remarkable Inſtances of this Kind, 
effected by unaſſiſted Nature, particularly that of a Pompion-Seed, atteſted by 
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of 
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of Corn. Another Thing vey remarkable in the Indian Corn, is 
its Vane of Colours, as Blue, White, Black, Red, Yellow, 
greeniſh, ſpeckled, ſtriped, &c. And if any one Sort be planted ſe- 
| — o that no other Sort be near it, it will retain its own Co- 
our ; but if in the ſame Field you plant the blue Corn in one Row 
of Hills, (as they are called) and the White or Yellow in the next 
Row, they will mix and interchange Colour; hat is, ſome of the 
Ears in the blue Corn Rows ſhall be white or yellow, and ſome in 
the white or yellow Rows ſhall be blue. | 

The little Hills of 7z4ian Corn are generally four or five Feet 
aſunder, and continued regularly in ſtrait Lines, ſomething in the 
Manner of a Hop-Ground ; and yet this mixing and interchanging 
of Colours has been obſerved when the Rows of Hills have been ſe- 
veral Yards diſtant from each other: Nay, Mr. Dudley was aſſured 
that this Interchange has been made even at the Diſtance of four or 
five Rods, and particularly in a Place where there was a broad Ditch 
of Water between the two different Sorts of Grain; ſo that the 
Mixture cannot be owing to the Roots and ſmall Fibres reaching to 
and communicating with each other, as ſome have imagined. Mr. 
Dudley therefore is of Opinion, that the Stamina, or Principles of 
this ſurprizing Copulation or Commixture of Colours, are conveyed 
by the Wind, and that the Seaſon of it is when the Corn is earing, 
and while the Milk is in the Grain ; for at that Time it is in a Sort 
of Eſtuation, and emits a ſtrong Scent.---What confirms this Hy- 
potheſis, of the Air being the Medium of this Communication 
Colours in the Corn, is an Obſervation of one of Mr. Dudley's 
Neighbours, vix. that a cloſe high Fence of Boards between two 
Fields of Corn that were of a different Colour, entirely prevent 
any Mixture or Alteration. 

Mr. Winthorp deſcribes the Ear of the Indian Corn as generally 
about a Span long, conſiſting of ſeveral Rows of Grain, commonly 
eight or more, according to the Goodneſs of the Soil, and each Row 
containing above thirty Grains. The white and yellow Sorts are 
the moſt common: But Mr. Winthorp obſerves, that not only in the 
{ame Field, but even in the ſame Ear, the Grains are ſometimes 
of different Colours. The Ear is cloathed and armed with ſeveral 
ſtrong thick Huſks, which not only defend it from unſeaſonable 
Rains, and from the Night-Colds, (it being the latter End of 


Mr. Edwards of Windſor, This Seed, in the Year 1699, was accidentally 
dropped in a ſmall Paſture, where Cattle had been fodcered for ſome Time; 
and taking Root of- itſelf, without any Manner of Care, the Vine ran along 
over ſeveral Fences, and ſpread over a large Piece of Ground far and wide, 
continuing its Progreſs till it was killed by the Froſt. The Seed produced no 
more than one Stalk, but it was a very large one, being eight Inches round; 
and from this fingle Vine they gathered two hundred and fifty Pompions, one 
with another as big as a Half Peck, beſides a cohfiderable Number of ſmall 
ones, not ripe, which*they left upon the Vine.---Add to this, what Mr, Dodart 
obſerves, who has an expreſs Diſcourſe on the Fecundity of Plants in the Me- 
moirs of the Academy of Sciences; wherein he ſhews, that an Elm, at a moderate 
Computation, yields one Year with another three hundred and twenty-nine 
thouſand Grains or Seeds ; each of which, if properly lodged, would grow up 
to a Tree,---Now an Elm ordinarily lives a hundred Years, and conſequentiy, 
in the Courſe of its Life, produces near thirty-three Millioas of Grains, all 
coming originally from one ſingle Seed. 
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September before it is fully ripe in ſome Parts) but alſo from Crows, 
Starlings, and other Birds. Its Stalk grows to the Height of ſix or 
eight Feet, more or leſs, according to the Condition of the Soil, or 
the Kind of the Seed. 

The Maize of Virginia grows taller than that of New-England; 
and there is a Sort uſed by the Northern Indians, farther up the 
Country, which is much ſhorter. It is always jointed like a Cane, is 
full of a ſweet Juice, and at * aoune grow long Leaves, almoſt 
like Flags, and at Top a Bunch of Flowers like the Bloſſom of Rye. 
- The Manner of panting this Indian Wheat is in Rows at equal 
Diſtances every Way, as I have already mentioned ; and when the 
Corn is grown up to a proper Height, they cut up the Weeds and 
looſen the Earth about it with a broad Hoe, repeating this Labour 
as often as the Growth of the Weeds makes it neceſſary. When 
the Stalk begins to grow high, they draw a little Earth about it; 
and upon the putting forth of the Ear, they ſcrape up as much as 
will make a little Hill like a Hop-Hill ; after which they give them- 
ſelves no farther Trcuble about it till Harveſt.---This Culture is all 
done with the Hoe; but the Exgliſb have now taken a better Wa 
of planting. With the Plough they make fingle Furrows through 
the whole Field, at the Diſtance of fix Feet, or as they ſee conveni- 
ent; and to theſe they make croſs Furrows at the ſame Diſtance. 
Where theſe Furrows interſe& each other, they throw in the Corn, 
and cover it either with the Hoe, or by running another Furrow 
with the Plough. When the Weeds begin to over top the Corn, 
they plow the reſt of the Field between the planted Furrows, and fo 
turn in the Weeds. This is repeated when they begin to hill the 
Corn with the Hoe ; and thus the Ground 1s looſened, and the 
Roots have Liberty to ſpread.---The Huſks that grow about the Ear 
of this Corn, the Indian Women {lit into narrow Slips, and weave 
them curiouſly into Baſkets of ſeveral Faſhions. 

Speaking of ſome of the Vegetables in New-Zrglard, Mr. Dudley 
mentions a Platanus, or Button-Woed-Tree, as it is there called, which 
was nine Yards round, and held that Bigneſs a great Way up ; and 
this Tree, when cut down, made twenty-two Cord of Wood, as 
Mr. Dudley was informed. This Tree he often. propagated by cuts 
ting off Sticks five or fix Feet long, and ſetting them a Foot deep in 
the Ground in the Spring of the Year, when the Seaſon is wet; 
and this and the Locu/?-Tree (or American Manna, as Mr. Dudley 
thinks it may be called) are remarkable for their quick and eaſy 
Growth. A Seed of the latter, blown off into Mr. Dadley's Garden, 
= ee itſelf, and in leſs than two Years was got above ſix 

eet high. 

With Regard to their Fruit-Trees, Mr. Dudley obſerves, that their 
Peach- Trees are all Standards, and he himſelf has had in his own 
Garden even or eight hundred fine Peaches of the Rare-ripes grow- 
ing at the ſame Time upon one Tree. Jo which we may add, that 
in ſeveral of the Plantations they have ſuch vaſt Quantities of 
Peaches, that they beat them off the Trees and give them to their 
Hogs. Theſe Trees, raiſed from the Stone, will bear in three 
Years : And Mr. Dudley had one in his Garden, of twelve Years 
Growth, that nieaſured two Feet one Inch round, a Yard from _ 

Ground, 
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ou and two Years before bore near two Buſhels of very fine 
eaches. 

The People of New-England, ſays Mr. Dudley, have of late Years 
run ſo much upon Orchards, that in a Village near Bofon, conſiſting - 
of about forty Families, they made in the Year 1721, near three 
thouſand Barrels of Cyder ; and in another Town of two hundred 
Families, in the ſame Year, they made near ten thouſand Barrels. 
Some of their Apple-Trees will yield fix, ſome ſeven Barrels of Cy- 
der, at the Rate of eight or nine Buſhels of Apples to the Barrel 3 
but this is not very common.---Mr. Dudley has ſeen a fine Pearmain 

Tree, which, at a Foot from the Ground, meaſured ten Feet four 
Inches round, and in one Year bore thirty-eight Buſhels of excel- 
lent Fruit, The largeſt Apple-Tree he found in that Country was 
ten Feet and a half in Compaſs. 

The Orange Pear-Tree, according to Mr. Dudley, grows the largeſt, 
and yields the faireſt Fruit. He obſerved one of theſe 'Trees near 
forty Feet high, which was fix Feet fix Inches in Circumference, a 
Yard from the Ground, and bore thirty Buſhels at a Time; and he 
himſelf had a Pear-Tree that was five Feet fix Inches round. One 
of his Neighbours had a Bergamot Pear- Tree, brought from England 
in a Box about the Year 1643, which was fix Feet in Compals, and 
in one Year bore twenty-two Buſhels of fine Pears. | 

The ſame Gentleman gives us a remarkable Inſtance of an Ap- 
ple-Tree iy an Orchard, which bore a conſiderable 2 Ap- 
ples, eſpecially every other Year, and yet never had a Bloſſom. For 
three Years he went in the proper Seaſon, and obſerved it; and 
when all the reſt of the Orchard was in Bloom, he could not ſee one 
ſingle Bloſſom upon this Tree. Not contented with once going, he 
went again and again, till he found the young Apples perfectly 
formed. One Year he took Notice of it early, not knowing but it 
might blow ſoonet than the other Trees; but he found no Blok 
ſoms : And the Owner, with ſeveral of his Neighbours, aſſured Mr. 
Dudley they had known the Tree upwards of forty Years, and that 
it never had any Bloſſom. The Owner of the Tree opened ſeveral 
of the Apples, and found very few Seeds in them, ſome of which 
were lodged fingle in the Side of the Apple. | 

Upon the Bark of a certain Tree growing in Nowa-Scotzia, and the 
more eaſterly Parts of New- England, Mr. Winthorp ſays there are 
little Knobs containing a Liquid Matter like Turpentine, of a very 
healing Nature, | | 

The ſame Gentleman mentions a Vegetable called Si/#-Grafs, the 
Pods whereof are full of a Sort of fine Cotton, which 1s uſed in 
ftuting Pillows and Cuſhions ; but neither this nor the Down of 
Cotton-Trees, which grow tall and large, is fit to ſpin. At the Bot- 
tom of ſome of the Leaves, near the Stalk, there 1s a hollow Knob, 
breeding a Fly like a Piſmire. 

The Talip-Tree, which grows wild in ſeveral of our Colonies, is a 
Curioſity that deſerves to be mentioned. This Tree riſes to a con- 
ſiderable Height, and produces a vaſt Number of Flowers, in Va- 
riety of Colours and Shape reſembling the Tulips in our Gardens, 
from whence its Name derives. It bears no Fruit; but when it is 
# full Bloom, no Tree in the World appears more beautiful. 
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| ang the Animals peculiar to North- America, are the Mozfe 
Deer, which 1s thought peculiar to that Country, and one of the 
nobleſt Creatures of the Foreſt. Theſe Deer are found no where in 
greater Numbers than in New-England ; and Mr. Dudley informs us 
there are two Sorts of them, vz. the common light-grey Mooſe, 
and the large or black Mooſe. The former, which the Indians call 
Wamporſe, are more like the ordinary Deer, ſpring like them, and 
herd ſometimes to the Number of thirty together. The black 
| Mooſe, whoſe Hair is a dark Grey, is ſhaped much like the com- 
mon Deer, parts the Hoof, chews the Cud, has no Gall, his Ears 
large and erect, and has a very ſhort Bob-Tail. Theſe Deer are not 
fo gregarious, not above four or five being found together. The 
Hunters in New-England have taken a Buck or Stag Mooſe of the 
black Kind ten Feet and a half in Height from the Withers, -and a 
Quarter of this Veniſon weighed upwards of two hundred Pounds, 
- A black Mooſe Doe, or Hind, of the fourth Year, was killed within 
two Miles, of Beſfon, which from the Noſe to the Tail meaſured 
between ten and eleven Feet, and was fix Feet eleven Inches high. 
The Horns of the Mooſe, when full grown, are between four and 
five Feet from the Head to the Tip, each Horn having ſeven Shoots 
or Branches, and they generally ſpread about fix Feet. When the 
Horns, which are ſhed every Year, firſt come out of the Head, they 
are round like thoſe of an Ox, but about a Foot from the Head they 
begin to grow a Palm broad, and higher up ſtill broader, ſo that the 


Indians make Ladles of them that will hold a Pint. When a. 


Mooſe goes through a Thicket, or under the Boughs of Trees, he 
lays his Horns back on his Neck, not only that he may make his 
Way the eaſier, but to prevent his being ſcratched or hurt by the 
Wood. A Mooſe does not ſpring, or riſe in going, as a common 
Deer, but rather ſhoves along Side-ways ; and when he is unhar- 
boured, he will run a Courſe of twenty or thirty Miles before he 
turns about, or comes to a Bay. He is not ſo ſwift as the common 
Deer, but will run longer; and when he. is chaſed, he uſually takes 
to the Water. One of theſe large black Mooſes has been ſeen, in 
bis common Walking, to ſtep over a Gate or Fence five Feet high. 

The Fleſh of the Mooſe is excellent Food; and, though it be not 
o delicious as common Veniſon, it is more ſubſtantial, and will 

ear falting. The Noſe of the Animal in particular is reckoned a 
great Dainty: And Mr. Dudley, who eat ſeveral of them, ſays he 
ound them to be perfect Marrow. The Skin of the Mooſe well 
dteſſed makes — vat Buff, and the Indians make their Shoes of 
this Skin for travelling in the Snow, Their Way of drefling it is 
this: After they have haired and grained the Hide, they make a 
Lather of the Moote's Brains in warm Water; and after they hare 
ſoaked the Hide for ſome "Time, they.ſtretch and ſupple it. Nor is 
the Fleſh and Skin of the black Mooſe the only Parts of it that are 
ſerviceable ; for even the Hair on the Ridge of his Back, which is 
ten or twelve Inches long, is made into good Belts by the Indians. A 
Mooſe generally brings forth two young ones, which it is laid to do 
ſtanding, and the Young fall from the he upon their Feet, 

Theſe Creatures being very tall, and having ſhort Necks, do not 
graze on the Ground like the common Deer, Horſes, Cows, Ce. 
And if at any Time they cat Graſs, it is the Top of that which 

| | | grows 
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ows very tall, or on the Side of a riſing Ground. In the Summer 
they feed on Plants, Herbs, and young Shrubs that grow on the 
Land; but are moſt fond of Water-Plants, eſpecially a Sort of 
wild Colts-Foot and Lilly, which abound in Ponds, and by the 
Sides of the Rivers. For this Food the Mooſe will wade far and 
deep, and it is by the Noiſe they make in the Water that the Hun- 
ters often diſcover them. In the Winter they live by browzing on 
the Tops of Buſhes and young Trees; and being very ſlrong, as 
well as tall, they will bend down a Tree as thick as a Man's Leg. 
When the Browze fails them, they will eat off the Bark of ſome 
Sorts of Trees as high as they can reach. They generally feed in 
the Night, and lie ail) 1a the — 2 , a | 
The Mexican Muſe-Hog, ſo called from its Scent, is a remarkable 
Animal, found not only in New-Spain, but in ſeveral other Parts of 
the American Continent. What diſtinguiſhes it from any other 
Animal, is the Navel, or rather Foramen, on the hinder Part of the 
Back. Theſe Animals are uſually found in the Woods and Moun- 
tains, and goin Herds together. They feed on Roots, Acorns, and 
Fruits ; but the greateſt Dainty they hunt. after are all Mac 
Serpents and Toads ; and having caught them, they hold them wi 
their fore Feet, and with a great deal of Dany ſtrip off the 
Skin with their Tecth from the Head to the Tail, and then greedily 
devour them. As an Antidote againſt the Poiſon, they are ſaid to 
eat the Bark of a certain Tree; and by this Sort of Food they 
thrive and become fat. They are naturally very fierce; and if one of 
them be wounded, he preſently gets to his Aſſiſtance a great Num- 
ber of his Kind, and never deſiſts till he is lain, or has revenged the 
Injury. They are always at Enmity with the Tygers ; and often- 
times the Body of a Tyger, and ſeveral of theſe Hogs, are found 
dead together. If they ſpy a Man, they will attack him fiercely, 
and his beſt Refuge is to get up a Tree, which they wall aſſault moſt 
furiouſly with their Teeth ; nor will they eafily leave him till they 
are called off by Hunger. When they are hunted, they often tear 
the Dogs to Pieces. Their Fleſh is eſteemed very good, and is 
2 coveted by the Natives. — Some Authors call this Animal 
acu. 
here is another Animal common enough in ſeveral Parts of 4. 
merica, called the Mut Rat, which is exactly ſhaped like our Water- 
Rat, only ſomewhat larger. Theſe Creatures build Houſes as the 
Beavers do, in Marſhes by the Water-fide, with two or three Ways 
to them; and the Inſide of them 1s neatly plaiſtered. They conſiſt 
of three Stories, ſo that the Rats aſcend from one into the other as 
the Water riſes. ke | 2 
In North-America we alſo meet with ſeveral Kinds of Squirrels, 
particularly one called the Ground: Squirrel, which is little larger 
than a Mouſe, and is finely ſpotted like a young Fawn. Ir 1s a Sort 
of Dormouſe, only different in Colour.---Thoſe called Fox-Squirrels, 
which are much larger than the Exgliſb Squirrels, are very numerous 
in Virginia, They are aimoſt as grey as a common Rabbet, and are 
reckoned as good Food.--.But one of the 2 Curioſities of Vir 
ginia, though it cannot be ſaid to be peculiar to that Country, is the 
lying Squirrel, ſo called from its being provided with a Skin that 
can be expanded from each Side like a Sail, and greatly aſſiſts it in 
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leaping from one Bough to another; inſomuch, that though it is 
ſmaller than the Fex- Sguirrel, and even than the leaſt of our Squir- 
rels in England, it can jump much farther. : 

The Mention of the Fhing Squirrel, naturally leads me to give you 
en Account of ſome of the feat ered Race of America, whom Nature 
has furniſhed with Wings that enable them to fly in the Air. Of 
all this Tribe, there is none more deſervedly admired than that curi- 
ous and beautiful. little Animal called the Humming-Bird, of which 
there are ſeveral Species to be met with in moſt Parts of the Ame- 
rican Continent, as well as in many of its Iſlands. The ſmalleſt 
Sort of Humming-Birds, according to Mr. Smith, is conſiderabl 
leſs than a Wren ; and, according to all Accounts, it is the le 
Bird in the World. Mr. Hamer/ly (in Phil. Tranſ. NO. 200.) tells 
us, that the Leg and Foot together are but half an Inch, and the 
whole Body not quite an Inch in Length. Upon weighing one that 

was killed, it was found to be only the tenth Part of an Ounce 

Averdupois, which is much about the Weight of a Six-pence ; 

whereas a Titmouſe, the ſmalleſt Bird in England, weighed above 
two Shillings. The ſame Gentleman tells us, that its Eggs are 
about the Bigneſs of a Pea; and Mr. Winthorp, who weighed two 
of them, found one to be about five Grains, and the other only 
three and a half. As to its Colours, they are various and ſurpriz- 
ingly beautiful, though the Bird is differently deſcribed by different 
Authors. De Laet repreſents it as having all the Colours of the 

Rainbow, the Ends of the Wings being of a golden Colour, as alſo 

its Belly; the Sides green as an Emerald, with a green Tuft of 

Feathers on its Crown, a Circle round its Neck as red as a Car- 

buncle, the Bill and Legs black as Jet, and the Eyes like Diamonds. 

Mr. Smith ſays, its Colour is like that of a Peacock's Neck, in that 

Part where the black Ground is finely ornamented with a gliftening 

greeniſh Blue: And Mr. Hamer/ly deſcribes it to be of a ſhining 
po Colour, ſomewhat reſembling the Head of an Exgliſß Drake. 

ut thoug Authors differ a little in their Deſcriptions of the Hum- 
ming-Bird, all agree that its Plumage is extremely beautiful. 
It is natural to © 4 this little Creature obtained its Name from 

the 2 Noiſe it makes in its Flight, almoſt like that of a 

Spinning-Wheel, occaſioned by the ſwift Motion of its Wings; and 

yet Mr. Hamer/ly ſays, he never obſerved any ſuch Thing. It is a 

folitary Bird, no more than two being ſeen together at a Time, wiz. 

the Male and Female; and they are eafily diſtinguiſhable, the for- 
mer being ſomewhat bigger than the latter. They feed by thruſting 
their ſlender Bill and Tongue into the Bloſſoms of Trees and other 

Flowers, from whence (like Bees) they extract the ſweet Juices ; and 

'this they do upon the Wing, hovering over the Flower without 

rching. They can fly very il. — he Neſt of the Humming- 

Bird is curiouſly contrived, being made of Cotton-Wool, in Form 

and Bigneſs like the Thumb of a Man's Glove, and uſually built at 

the Extremity of the Branches of the Tamarind or other Trees. 

Theſe Birds are ſeldom ſeen on the Ground, but fly about the Gar- 

dens from one Flower to another. But I muſt now take my 

Leave, and defer giving you any further Account of the Birds pe- 
culiar to Norrh- America till our next Meeting. 
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H E next Curioſity among the feathered Inhabitants 
Worthy. T of North America, may be reckoned the Mocting- 
Bird, ſo called from its imitating the Notes of all other Birds; 
which, with the many charming ones of his own, make him ac- 
counted the fineſt ſinging Bird in the World. There are two Sorts 
of them, the Grey and the Red, both about the Size of a Thruſh ; 
but the former is moſt eſteemed, as having the ſofter Note. Its Fea» 
thers are much of the Colour of our grey Plovers, with White on 
the Wings like a Magpye ; and its Poſtures in flying are very odd, 
ſometimes with its Tait upright, and its Head down, and ſometimes 
the contrary. It is a briſk bold Bird, and yet ſeems to be of a tender 
Conſtitution, neither ſinging in Winter, nor in the Middle of Sum- 
mer, and with much Difficulty are any of them brought to live in 
England. It ſings not only by Day, but alſo at all Hours of the 
Night on the Tops of Chimnies. 
here are is Bots of Virginian Nightingales, or Red Bird, the 
one with a Tuft on his Head, the other quite ſmooth - feathered. The 
Cocks of both Species are of a pure Scarlet, and the Hens of a 
duſkiſh Red.---In the ſame Country they have a Bird called a Blue 
Bird, being of a beautiful Azure Colour, and about the Bigneſs of 
a Chaffinch; and they have ſeveral Sorts of Goldfinches, finely va- 
* * with Red, Orange, and Yellow Feathers. 

n Virginia, Mr. Clayton informs us, there are three Sorts of 
Eagles ; the largeſt of which they call the grey Eagle, being much of 
the Colour of our Kite or Glead ; the ſecond is the bald Eagle, io 
called becauſe the Body and Part of the Neck and Head are only 
covered with a whitiſh Sort of Down; and the third is the Slact 
Eagle.-------When the Eagle obſerves that the Fiſhing-Hawk hath 
{truck a Fiſh, he takes Wing immediately, and purſues the Hawk ; 
which Chace affords the Spectator an agreeable Entertainment ; for 
as ſoon as the Hawk perceives himſelf purſued, he ſcreams and 
makes a terrible Noiſe, till at length, in order to fave himſelf, he 
drops the Fiſh, which the Eagle trequently catches before it reaches 
the Earth or Water.--- Theſe Eagles kill young Lambs, Pigs, Oc. 

Several Sorts of Owls are found in Virginia and our other Colo- 
nies, particularly brown and white Owls, which are as large as a 
Gooſe, and often kill Hens and other Poultry in the Night.--- Their 
wild Turkeys are remarkable tor their Size, ſome of them weighing 
fity or threeſcore Pounds. Their Legs are very long, and they run 
exceeding ſwiftly.---Their Cocks and Hens are for the molt Part 
without Tails and Rumps ; and thoſe of the Engh Fowls rot off, 
after they have been ſome Time in the Country. R_ 

Mr. Clayton tells us, that they have ſeveral Sorts of Frogs in Fir- 
Ha 8 in particular of a prodigious Size, being eizht or ten 
imes as big as any in Exgland. It makes a Noite like the lowing 
of a Bull, or the hollow Sound of a Bittern.------ I here is another 
mall Sort of Frog, ſays Mr. Clayton, which during the Spring 
9 3 F makes 
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makes a Noiſe like Pack-Horſe Bells.------Befides the Rattle-Snake, 
they have one called the Blowing Snake, which is a Sort of Viper, 
and has its Name from its blowing and diſtending its Head before it 
bites. Its Poiſon, without a ſpeedy Remedy, is mortal. And there 
is another dangerous Kind of Snake called the Red Snake, being of 
a dark-brown Colour, inclining to Red. Their Bellies are of a 
duſky White, with a Streak of Red on each Side.---The Horn Snake 
is another remarkable Species, ſo called from a Horn on its Head, 
_ which it gives a Wound as mortal as the Bite of the Rartle- 
nake. 

I will now give you ſome Account of the Inhabitants of the Wa- 
ters, both of the Seas and Rivers, belonging to the Northern Part of 
the American Continent : And amongſt theſe we ſhall ſcarce find an 
more remarkable than an Animal deſcribed by Mr. Glover in his 
Account of Virginia, publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſations. 
This Gentleman tells us, that in the River Rapahannock he faw a 
ftrange Creature, much reſembling a Man, but ſomewhat larger, 
ſtanding upright, with his Head, Neck, Shoulders, Breaft and Waiſt, 
above Water. His Skin was tawny, much like that of an Indian; 
the Figure of his Head was pyramidal, without Hair ; his Eyes large 
and black, as were alſo his Eye-Brows ; his Mouth was very wide, 
with a broad black Streak on his upper Lip, turned upwards like 
Muſtachoes ; and his Countenance was grim and terrible. His 
Neck, Shoulders, Arms, Breaſt, and Waiſt, were like thoſe of a 
Man; but his Hands, if he had any, were under Water. He 
ſeemed to ſtand with his Eyes fixed for ſome Time on Mr. Glover, 
and then plunged down, riſing again ſoon after at a ſomewhat far- 
ther Diſtance. He then turned his Head again towards Mr. Glover, 
and ſinking a little under Water, he fwam ſo near the Surface, that 
Mr. Glover could obſerve him to throw out his Arms and gather them 
in as a Man does in ſwimming. At laſt he plunged his Head down- 
wards, by which Means his Tail 9 — above Water, which ex- 
actly reſembled that of a Fiſn, with a broad Fin at the End of 1t.--- 
This Creature ſeems to be the Mermaid, or Merman, ſuppoſed to be 
half Human and half a Fiſh, the Reality of which many Perſons have 
doubted ; but their Exiftence ſeems too well atteſted to be denied. 

On the Coaſt of New-England there are ſeveral Sorts of Whales, 
of which the moſt remarkable are the true Whale, or that which 
yields the Whale-bone, and another which furniſhes us with the 
Sperma-Ceti. The Whale-bone Whale is ſixty or ſeventy Feet long, 
— theſe are not ſo large as thoſe of Greenland) and very bulky, 

aving no Scales, but a ſoft ſmooth Skin, and no Fins, except one on 
each Side, from fix to eight Feet in Length, which they are not ob- 
ſerved to uſe, unleſs in turning themſelves, and while they are young, 
and are carried by their Dam on the Flukes of their Tails ; for then 
with thoſe Fins they claſp themſelves round about her, otherwiſe 
they would be in Danger of falling off. This Fiſh, when firſt 
brought forth, is about twenty Feet long, and of little Value, but 
then the Dam is exceeding fat. At a Year old, when they are called 
Short-Heads, they are very fat, ſo as to yield about fifty Barrels of 
Oil ; but by that Time the Dam is very poor, and will not yield 
above thirty Barrels, though of a large Size. When two Years old 

they are called Stunts, being * after Weaning, and then gene: 
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rally yield from twenty-four to twenty-eight Barrels. After this 
they are called Scull-Fiſb, their Age not being known, but only 
gueſſed at by the Length of the Bone in their Mouths. 'This grows 
on each Side of the upper Jaw, and is ſometimes fix or ſeven Feet 
in Length. A good large Whale has yielded a Thouſand Weight of 
Bone, a hundred and thirty Barrels of Oil, and near twenty out 
the Tongue alone. 1 

The Whale producing Sperma- Ceti, or Parmaſitty, as it is com- 
monly called, is much of the ſame Dimenſions with the former, but 
is of a greyiſh Colour, whereas the others are black. He has a 
Bunch on his Back as big as a Man's Head, and is diſtinguiſhed 
from the former Kind of Whale by having no Whale bone in his 
Mouth, inſtead of which there are Rows of fine white Teeth in 
each Jaw, five or fix Inches long. Mr. Dudley ſent the Royal Soctety 
one of theſe Teeth, taken from a Whale forty-nine Feet long, and 
whoſe Head yielded twelve Barrels of Sperma-Ceti Oil. Iheie are 
more . than the other Species of Whales, and ſeldom fight 
with their Tails, but, when ſtruck, uſually turn upon their Backs 
and fight with their Mouths. The Oil made of the Body of this 
Fiſh is much clearer and ſweeter than that of other Whales. f 

The Sperma-Ceti Oil, as Mr. Dudley calls it, which makes this 
Fiſh ſo valuable, lies in a large Trunk four or five Feet deep, and 
ten or twelve Feet long, near - whole Depth, Breadth, and Length 
of the Head, in the Place of the Brains, and ſeems to be the ſame, 
it being diſpoſed in ſeveral membraneous Cells, and covered with a 


thick griſtly Subſtance below the Skin, through which they dig a 


Hole, and take out the clear Oil. It is found indeed in other Parts 
of the Fiſh, but not in ſo large Quantities, nor ſo good as in the 


Head, where it is thoroughly prepared by Nature; and it is affirmed 


that this Trunk or Cavity will yield from ten to twenty Barrels, and 
the whole Fiſh from twenty to fifty Barrels of the common Oil. 
The Antients were great Strangers to the Origin of the Sperma=- 
Ceti, inſomuch that Schrader ſeems to doubt whether to reckon it an 
Animal or Mineral Subſtance, And indeed the Method of pre- 
paring it at preſent is a Secret in the Hands of a few Perſons, ac- 
cording to Pomet, who deſcribes the Proceſs to be as follows. The 
Oil or Brain being taken out of the Animal, it is melted over a gen- 
tle Fire, and put into Moulds like thoſe wherein Sugar-Loaves are 
formed. When cold and drained, it is melted over again; and in 
this Manner they proceed till it be well purified, and -become very 
white. Then with a Knife, made for that Purpote, it is cut into 
Scales or Flakes, ſuch as we have from the Druggiſts. Now Pomet 
may poſſibly be right as to the Proceſs generally uted, but Dr. James 


ſays he has ſeen Sperma- Ceti which has undergone no Treatment at 


all, except being put into Paper-Bags, ſo that the Oil that ad- 
heres to it might be abſorbed. 

The true Sperma-Ceti is very white, and in very ſmall Flakes, 
which by rubbing upon the Hand diſſolve into a Sort of Oil, and do 
not adhere to the Palate, when chewed, as the common Sort wall, 
which 1s probably adulterated with Wax, or ſome other Subſtance- 
In many Caſes Sperma- Ceti is a noble Medicine, but principally uſed 
in Bruiſes, inward Hurts, and after Delivery. It is an excellent 
Balſamic in Diſorders of the 1 ; and in Coughs, ſharp Rheums, 
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Sc. it is very ſafe, pleaſant, and effectual; as alſo in Pleurifies and 
Inward Impoſthumations. Outwardly uſed, it is emollient and 
Heating x but its greateſt Uſe this Way is in the Small-Pox, melted 
with the Oil of Almonds, With this the Puſtules are juſt kept 
moiſt when they begin to harden ; and it wonderfully prevents thoſe 
Scars they are apt to leave behind them. It is ſometimes alſo uſed 
as a Coſmetic by the Ladies, both in Paints and Waſhes ; and Can- 
dles are likewiſe made of it, which are ſuperior to the fineſt Wax- 
Candles in Colour and Luftre. | 

The People of New-England, fays Mr. Dudley, uſed formerly to 
kill the Whales near the Shore ; but now they go off to Sea in 
Sloops and Whale-Boats, in May, June, and July, between Cape 
Ced and Bermudas, where they lie by in the Night, and fail to and 
55 f in the Day-Time, and ſeldom miſs of them. The beſt Sea- 
on for taking the Whale-bone Kind is from the Beginning of Fe- 
bruary to the End of May, and for the Sperma-Ceti Whale from the 
Beginning of June to the End of Augu/.--- The Boats they uſe in 
purſuing the Whale are made of Cedar Clap-Boards, and are fo 
very light, that two Men can eaſily carry them, though they are 
twenty Feet long, and contain fix Men, wiz. the Harpooner, four 
Rowers, and the Steerſ-man. Theſe Boats run very ſwiftly, and b 
Reaſon of their Lightneſs can be readily brought on and off, and ſa 
kept out of Danger.---Sometimes the Whale 1s killed with a lingle 
Stroke, and ſometimes will hold the Whale-Men in Play for halt a 
Day together, and even make their Eſcape after they have been 
lanced and ſpouted Blood, which is a Sign they have received their 
mortal Wound. The Bone-Whales have two Spout-Holes, but the 
Sperma-Ceti Whales have only one. " R 

The prodigious Strength of the Whale lies chiefly in his Tail, of 
which Mr. Dudley and other Authors give us Variety of Inſtances, A 
Boat has been cut down from Top to Bottom with the Tail of a 
Whale, as if cut with a Saw, the Boards being ſcarce ſplintered. 
An Oar has been cut off while a Man had it in his Hand, without 
feeling the leaſt Jarring.---But one Inſtance of the Strength of this 
Animal, as related by Mr. Dudley, will be ſufficient, inſtead of many 
that might be added.--Some Years ago one of the Fin-Back Whales, 
a Species found on the Coaſt of New England, came into a Har- 
bour near Cape Cod, and towed away a Sloop of about forty Tons 
out of the Barbour into the Sea. It is ſuppoſed the Whale was 
rubbing herſelf againſt the Fluke of the Anchor, or accidentally got 
the Fluke into the Orifice of the Urzerus, and, finding herſelf caught, 
tore away with ſuch Violence, that ſhe towed the Ship out of the 
Harbour as faſt as if it had been under Sail with a good Gale of 
Wind, to the Aſtoniſhment of the People on Shore, for there was no 
Body on board the Veſſel. When the Whale came into deep Water 
ſhe plunged downwards, and had like to have carried the Sloop alon 
with her; but the Cable gave Way, and ſo the Sloop was recovere 
and brought back into the Harbour.---This Whale was found dead 
— 8 Days aſter upon the Shore, with the Anchor ſticking in her 

elly. 
The Whale-bone Whales are generally ſuppoſed to live upon 
ſome oy Matter they ſuck up from the Bottom of the Sea: But an 
experienced Frenchmen told Mr. Dudley, that he had 2 ary | 
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Whale, in ſtill Weather, ſkimming on the Surface of the Water, to 
take in a Sort of reddiſh Spawn that ſometimes lies on the Sea for a 
Mile together. The Sperma Ceti Whale, beſides other Fiſh, feeds 
much upon a {mall Fiſh, which has a Kind of Bill, and is called by 
the Fiſhermen a Squid-Fifh. The Fin-Back Whale, which has a 
larger Swallow than the other Species, lives on Mackarel, Herrings, 
— ſuch Sort of Fiſh, great Shoals of which he will run through, 
and with a ſhort Turn cauſe an Eddy, or Whirlpool, whereby the 
Fiſh are brought into a Cluſter, and the Whale will take in ſome 
hundreds of them at a Time.---------It is to be noted, that though 
Whales are gregarious, and are ſometimes ſeen a hundred in a Com- 
pany, — ſeveral Kinds do not mix with one another, but keep by 
emſelves. 

Theſe Animals copulate much like Quadrupeds, bring forth their 
Young alive, and ſuckle them with their Milk. They bring forth 
but one at a Time, and only every other Year, and are ſuppoſed to 
£9 with Young about nine or ten Months. Ihe Calf, or young 

hale, has been found perfectly formed in the Dam when not above 
ſeventeen Inches long, and white; but when brought forth it is uſu- 
ally — eet long, as I have already mentioned, and of a black 
Colour. The Female has two Teats, fix or eight Inches long; and 
when ſhe ſuckles her Young, ſhe turns herſelf almoit upon her 
Back, upon the Surface of the Water. Her Milk is white, an 
upon opening a young ſucking Whale it has been found crudled in 
his Bag, juſt like that of a Calf. For the firſt Year they all ſuck the 
vom | ; but live, after they are weaned, in the Manner I have before 
related. 

The Care the Females take of their Young is very remarkable. 
They not only carry them on their Tails, and tuckle them, but otten 
riſe with them to the Top of the Water for the Benefit of the Air ; 
and when they are chaſed, they will not ſtrike with their Tail; but 
if the young one happens to drop off, the Dam turns about, and paſ- 
ſing underneath, takes it on again. If their Young be ever ſo much 
wounded, as long as they perceive any Life in them they never for- 
ſake them ; and therefore Care is taken, by thoſe who kill theſe 
Fiſh, only to faſten the young one, and not to kill it, till they have 
firſt ſecured the Dam; for if the young Whale be killed firſt, the 
Dam grows ſo outrageous that it is almoſt impoſſible to manage her, 
When purſued, they will keep under Water for half an Hour, or 
more; but if a Female have a young one on her Tail, the riſes 
oftener, that it may take Breath ; otherwiſe, when not diſturbed, 
they uſually riſe and blow about once in a Quarter of an Hour, 
outing out Water, and drawing in freſh Air. 

Mr. Dudley farther informs us of a Sort of Fiſh that prey upon. 
Whales, often killing the young ones, though they ſeldom venture 


upon the old ones unleſs they are much wounded. The Whale- 


Men of New-England call theſe Fiſh #hale-4illers, for they go in 
Company by Dozens, and will ſet upon a young Whale and bait 
him like ſo many Bull-Dogs, ſome laying hold of his Tail, others of 
his Head, and fo bite and worry him, till being heated he hangs out 
his Tongue, which ſome of them are ſure to catch at ; but it the 


miſs their Aim, they faſten on his Lips, and thus torture him ti 


they have killed him. When they have done this, they feed chiefly 
on 
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on his Tongue and Head, but leave him when he begins to putrefy. 
Theſe Killers are from twenty to thirty Feet long, and have Teeth 
in both Jaws that lock within each other. They are of ſuch vaſt 
Strength, that when ſeveral Boats together have been towing a dead 
Whale to Shore, one of them has faſtened his Teeth in it, and dived 
with it in an Inſtant to the Bottom. 

The Sword-Fifþ and Thraſher are two allied Enemies of the 
Grampus, a Species of Whale pang pms the Seas of North- Ame- 
rica. Mr. Smith, in his Account of theſe Fiſh, ſays he has often 
been an Eye-Witneſs of the Battles between - theſe Allies and their 
common Enemy the Grampus, who as naturally encounter each 
other when they meet at Sea, as the Elephant and Rhinoceros do at 
Land. The Sword-Fiſh gets underneath the Grampus, and pricks 
him in the Belly, till he riſes to the Surface of the Water ; and then 
the Thraſher mounts his Back, and beats him ſharply with his Tail. 

The Mention of theſe Fiſhes, which are in a perpetual State of 
War with each other, puts me in Mind of the Dolphin and Flying- 
Fifp, which are common in the American Seas, and indeed in many 
Parts of the Atlantic Ocean. The Flying Fiſh, according to Sir 
Hans Sloane, is of the Herring Kind. It has a Fin on each Side cloſe 
to the Gills, about four Inches long, being broadeſt as well as a lit · 
tle rounded at the Extremity. When theſe Fiſhes are chaſed by a 
Dolphin, or other Fiſh of Prey, they evade the Purſuit by flying out 
of the Water; and this Flight they continue ſo long as their Fins 
keep wet enough, which 1s perhaps for thirty or forty Yards, and 
uſually in a ſtrait Line. They move their Fins as nimbly as Bees 
do their Wings, ſo as ſcarce to be perceived; and as they are of a 
very bright ſhining Colour, they look exactly like ſo many Pieces of, 
poliſhed Silver darting through the Air. Theſe Fiſhes either fly 
fnely, or in Flocks like Birds. 

The Dolphin is a very ſtrait-bodied Fiſh, and not that crooked 
Animal he is uſually repreſented by Painters. His Head indeed 1s 
exactly the ſame as it is drawn in Pictures, and on Signs; but, being 
thickeſt at the Gills, his Body grows gradually taperer quite down to 
the Tail ; from the Extremity of which, to the End of the Noſe, is 
commonly about four Feet. He is a Fiſh of Prey, and ſwims very 
fwittly, infomuch that we are told he keeps Pace with the Flying- 
Fith, and often catches them juſt as they drop into the Water, after 
they have taken a long Flight to eſcape his Jaws. In order to catch 
the Dolphin, they faſten the Feather-Ends of two Gooſe-Quills to a 
Hook, one on each Side; and this being tied to a Line, not much 
thicker than Whip-Cord, is drawn after the Ship's Stern when the 
Wind dces not blow too freſh, making a ſmall Rippling on the Sur- 
face of the Sea, like a Flying- Fifh juſt riſing out of the Water, 
Which deceives the Dolphin, who ſeizes the Hook and Feathers, 
and is taken. 

The Colours of the Dolphin are extremely beautiful, his Head 
being cf the moſt lively Azure Blue, as is likewiſe his Body from 
the Back Fin to the Middle of each Side, with ſome Intermixture of 
Green, and ſtrewed with bright Spots of Gold, Scarlet, &c. From 
hence, quite. down to his Belly, his Skin is the Colour of the faireſt 
beaten Gold, but far ſurpaſſing it in Beauty, and a Sight worthy the 
Attention of the greateſt Monarch. About three Minutes after he 
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is taken out of the Water, his glorious Colours grow faint and 
fading, and then preſently return and vaniſh again as quick as 
Thought itſelf. 

There is in the American Seas a Stellar-Fiſh, of a ſingular Form, of 
which Mr. Winthorp has given ſome Account in the Philo/ophical 
Tranſactions, and which highly merits the Attention of the Curious. 
This Fiſh ſpreads itſelf from a pentagonal Root into five Branches, 
each of which is divided into two, and theſe ten Branches are ſub- 
divided into twenty, theſe again into forty, and ſo the Subdiviſion 
continues till the little Ramifications amount to eighty- one thouſand 
nine hundred and twenty; beyond which Mr. Hinthorp could not 
certainly trace the Expanſion, though poſſibly each of theſe {mall 
Threads might, if examined whilſt the Fiſh was living, have been 
found to be farther ſubdivided. Its Body reſembles an Echinus, or 
Egg-Fiſh, the main Branches a Star, and the Diviſions of the 
Branches the Plant Miſletoe. The Fiſherman who brought this 
Fiſh to Mr. Winthorp, told him that he never ſaw or heard of any 
of the Species, except ſix or ſeven he himſelf had taken at ſeveral 
Times on the Coaſt of New- Exgland when he was fiſhing for Cod. 
When firſt taken out of the Water, it gathered itſelf round like a 
Wicker-Baſket ; and having faſtened upon the Bait on the Hook, 
ſurrounding it with its Arms, it would not quit its Hold, though 
drawn into the Veſſel, till lying a while upon Deck it began to feel 
the Want of its natural Element, and then it voluntarily extended 
itſelf into a flat round Form. The only Uſe of this curious Struc- 
ture ſeems to be, to make a Sort of Purſe-Net for the Animal to 
catch other Fiſh, or whatever elle is fit for its Food, and as a Store- 
Baſket to keep ſome of it for a future Supply, or as a Receptacle to 
defend the young ones of the ſame Kind from Fiſh of Prey, if not 
alſo to feed on them; which appears not improbable, as ſometimes 
Pieces of Mackarel are found within the Concavity, and ſometimes 
a ſmall Fiſh of its own Species. Every one of the ſmalleſt Parts of 
the Fiſh had Motiofiawhen it was alive, and a tenacious Strength; 
but after it was dead and expanded, it could ſcarcely be handled 
without breaking, though by carefully laying it to dry it was ſome- 
what hardened. Mr. Winthorp thinks it may be called a Baſter-Fiſfb, 
a Net-Fiſh, or a Purſe-Net Fiſh, till a fitter Euglii Name be found 
to diſtinguiſh its Species. 


There is another Kind of Star-Fiſh, which ſtretches out five long 
rms, or Claws, making five Angles, and ending in {0 many Points, 
reſembling a Star, as it is uſually painted. This Fiſh moves in all 


Directions indifferently, ſometimes creeping, and ſome times ſwim- 
ming. It has ſeveral little Trunks of a fleſhy Subſtance, through 


Which it ſucks its Food out of the Mud; and towards the Centre of 
its Body it has a Mouth armed with 'Teeth. As theſe Creatures do 
not enjoy the Benefit of Sight, for diſcerning their Prey in common 
with other Animals, Nature has therefore provided them with more 


Inftruments for feeling, ſucking, and devouring their Food ; for 
when they have not an Opportunity of exerciſing their Teeth, they 
can go to Work with their Trunks in the Mud, and among the 


Weeds, and by that Means procure a tolerable Repaſt. It is not 


et diſcovered how the Office of Digeſtion is performed in the Star- 


1ſh, or how it voids its Excrements, unleſs it be under a Sort of 
roundiſh 
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roundiſh Stone, which is found on its Back, and ſeems faſtened to it 
with y wry 

The Echinus, or Sea Urchin, though not peculiar to the Seas of 
America, deſerves to be mentioned. There are ſeveral Species of 
this Shell-Fiſh, but thoſe are moſt properly called ſo which are co- 
vered with Prickles reſembling thoſe of the Land-Urchin, or Hedge- 
Heg. The Mouth of this Fiſh is placed on its under Part, touching 
the Ground, and is armed with five Teeths which meet at their Ex- 
tremities in a Point, that they may all work together. The Sto- 
mach and Bowels fill the Infide of the Shell, which has ſeveral little 
Holes in it to give free Liberty to the Action of thoſe Ligaments 
that are to move the Prickles, which ſerve the Animal for a Cover- 
ing and defenſive Armour. The outward Extremity of the Prickle 
is tharp-pointed, but the other End next the Shell is hollowed like 
a Socket, and receives a little Tubercle to which it is jointed. Se - 
veral of theſe Tubercles are ſeen on moſt of thoſe Shells that have 
no Prickles on them: But what is moſt remarkable in ſome Sea-Ur- 
chins, is a Sort of Briftles, which they thruſt out oo draw in at Plea- 
fare. They are like ſo many ſmall Tubes, or Reeds, and with 
theſe they ſuck and ſeparate thoſe Juices which are their proper 
Nouriſhment. | | 

But of all the Shell-Fiſh which either the American or any other 
Seas afford, perhaps none are more to be admired than the Nauti- 
bes, or Sailor. The turbinated Shell of this Fiſh, which is beauti- 
fied with ſtrong and lively Colours, may properly be called a natural 
Boat, ſince the little Animal that inhabits it makes Uſe of it in that 
Capacity. In calm Weather he mounts up in it to the Surface of 
the Water, unfurls a Membrane to the Wind, which ſerves him in- 
Read of a Sail, and extends two Arms, with which, like Oars, he 
rows his little Bark along. When he has a Mind to dive, he ftrikes 
Sail, collects himſelf within his Shell, and, filling the remaining 
Cavity with Water, ſinks to the Bottom: For the Fiſh, by contra&- 
ing himſelf, leaves a vacant Space in his Boat, into which the Wa- 
ter finds Admittance through a little Aperture, and by its additi- 
onal Gravity cauſes it to ſubſide. On the other Hand, when the 
Fiſh has an Inclination to aſcend to the Top, it is probable he di- 
lates himſelf, and ſo forces out the Water out of his Boat, by which 
Evacuation it becomes ſpecifically lighter than the Water, and con- 
ſequently riſes to the Surface. Thus the Animal fteers his Courle, 
without Chart or Compaſs, ſelf taught in the Art of Navigation, 
and is at once both Veſſel and Pilot. From whatever Quarter the 
Wind blows, it is all one to our little Sailor, who is under no Ap- 
prehenſion of Danger, nor ever deſtitute of Rudder or Oars, Pump 
or Cordage, having within himſelf all the neceſſary Utenſils of Na- 
vigation.——But 1 muſt now take my Leave, and defer 2 you 
1 further Accouut of the watery Animals of America till our next 

ting. | 
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CONVERSATION XXXIV. 


WorTHY. SOPHRON. SOPHIA» 


HE Sldier-Crab, or Hermit, is a very remarkable 
' Worthy. 'E Kind of Shell-Fiſh, deſcribed by Rondeletius and 
other Naturaliſts as living in a Houſe not its own, and owing its Se- 
curity to the Labour of another, though Nature has provided it with 
a Shell, and given it Claws to defend and ſubſiſt itſelf in an honeſt 
Manner. It 1s the Cuſtom, it ſeems, of this Fiſh, to take Poſſeſhon 
of the firſt Shell he finds empty, and ſometimes ſeveral of them 
meet naked, and contend for the ſame Habitation, in which Caſe he 
that has the ſtrongeſt Pincers carries the Day. Here the Conqueror 
takes up his Lodging for ſome Time, till being grown too 9 
his Houſe he quits it, and ſeeks out another of a convenient Size, 
where he ſtays till he is tired of it, or is grown too bulky, and then 
he removes again. This is the Account that Naturaliſts give of 
this Fiſh ; but a French Writer does not think it deſerves the Cha- 
racter of a lazy Animal, that lives by the Labour of others, as it is 
uſually repreſented ; for Nature (ſays he) knows no ſuch Principle as 
Idleneſs, nor ever acts without Reaſon or wiſe Deſign. The Truth is, 
the Body of this Fiſh, called by the French Poor Man, or the Hermit, 
is labby, and covered with a thin Shell, inſufficient for its Security 3 
which obliges it to take Shelter in ſome of thoſe empty Shells, 
which are of no Uſe but to ſuch a Tenant. This Precaution of the 
Hermit (adds the French Writer) is not unlike that of the little 
Crab ; which, being ſenſible of the Weakneſs of his own Shell, begs 
Houſe-Room of the Muſcle ; who, having ſome to ſpare, receives 
his Gueſt, and they live very neighbourly together. It is ſaid the 
Oil — from this Fiſh is an excellent Remedy for the Rheu- 
matiſm. 

The Cuttle- Fiſh, the Calamary, and Pourcontel, or Polypus, ſeem ta 
be different Species of the fame Fiſh, and are found in the Seas of 
Europe, as well as thoſe of America. The Cuttle-Fiſh is covered on 
the Back with a white bony or tenaceous Subſtance, an Inch thick in 
the Middle, but thinner on the Sides; on the upper Part hard, 
ſmooth, and glabrous ; on the lower Part fungous, ſoftiſh, ſome- 
what rough, and friable. It has two large black Eyes, encircled 
with Red; and beſides ſeveral Claws, it has two long Trunks or 
Horns, which ſerve it in ſwimming, and to let down like a Line for 
its Prey, the Hook at the End of each laying hold of the ſmall Fiſh 
on which it feeds. | 

The Calamary is provided with much the ſame Inſtruments ; and 
the Pourcontrel, or Palypus, has, beſides its eight Claws, an Excreſ- 
cence that riſes from its Back in Form of a Pipe, which he inclines 
to the Right or Left to ſteer him as he ſwims along. But what is 
moſt obſervable in theſe Fiſhes is, that they are all provided with a 
Bag under their Throat, full of. Liquor as black as Ink, which ei- 


ther through Fear, or natural Inſtinct, they diſcharge when purſued . 
by other Fiſhes, and ſo by troubling the Water have an Opportu- 


nity of making their Eſcape. 


1 
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The Fiſhes I have been deſcribing are ſuch as are rr tra- 
velling from Place to Place; but there are ſeveral others of a quite 
contrary Nature, which remain all their Lives attached to one and 
the ſame Situation; as the Auris Marina, or Sea-Ear, and the Lin- 
pets of every Species. It is wonderful indeed how theſe and many 

other Shell-F ich ſubſiſt without ſeeking out for Proviſion, unleſs we 
ſuppoſe their Prey comes to them of its own Accord: And perhaps 
this is the Caſe with ſome of them, particularly the Sea-Ear, where 
the little Holes along the. Brims of the Shell ſeem deſigned as fo 
many Traps to catch the ſmall Worms that are found at the Bottom 
of the Sea in great Abundance. : 

Amongſt this Kind of Animals the Sea-Muſproom is one of the 
moſt remarkable, which never quits the Place where it has once 
fixed its Abode. Theſe little Creatures are found ſticking on the 
Sides of Rocks, where they look like Muſhrooms when they are 
ſhut and collected within themſelves, and like the Anemone when 
they open and diſplay all their Trunks. There 1s no forcing them 
to o__ againſt their Will, but upon preſſing them they ſometimes 
eject young ones of different Sizes, which ſeems to prove that they 
are viviparous, and both Male and Female. You may looſen the 
Sea-Muſhroom from its Hold, carry it away, and keep it in Water, 
where it will faſten itſelf again to the firſt convenient Place it finds, 
When it has a Mind to open, it raiſes itſelf, and thruſts out two 
white Pellicles like Bladders, round which . a vaſt Variety of 
Points, or Trunks, of different Sizes and Colours, which has made 
ſome Naturaliſis call it the Sea Anemone. This Opening, not unlike 
the Blowing of a Flower, has inclined others to look upon it as a 
real Plant, or elſe as partaking both of the Animal and Vegetable 
Nature: But as it is certain the little Points or Studs juſt men- 
tioned are not Leaves, but a Sort of Snouts or Trunks deſigned for 
the ſucking in of Nouriſhment, like the fine Reeds or Prickles of 
the Sea Urchin, or Star-Fiſh, we cannot deny it a Place in the Ani- 
mal Kingdom; eſpecially after ſuch a Circumſtance as that of 
three or tour young ones iſſuing from the Parent upon ſqueezing it, 
which is confirmed by ſufficient Teſtimony,———Th1s ſhort Ac- 
cunt of ſome of the Inhabitants of the American Seas may 
ſerve as a Specimen of that inexpreſſible Wiſdom which appears in 
the Works cf the Creation, and of the various Methods that GOD 
has provided for the Support of different Animals. And we cannot 
but admire the Kindneſs of Providence, in that Profuſion of Riches 
which the Sea pours in upon us, every Time it riſes and floods our 
Coaſts, wir. thoſe vaſt Quantities of Lopſters, Oyſters, and all Sorts 
of Shell-Fiſh it brings up along withit; from whence, after having 
fattened them either with its own Subſtance, or ſuch nutritive Par- 
ticles of Earth and Air as are contained in it, it retires by a gentle 
Decreaſe, giving Man Acceis to theſe Dainties, and inviting him to 
come and gather its Favours, which it has ſo liberally ſcattered upon 
the Shore, cr left upon the Rocks. 

We have juſt Reaſon alſo to be charmed with the Luſtre and 
Beauty that appears in the Coverings of the teſtaceous Animals, 
though 2pparently they are nothing but a Diſcharge of excrementi- 
ticus Matter from the Body that produces them. How delightful is 
that Mixture of red, blue, and green Colours, that Rain the Silver 
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Ground of the Shell of the Naker, or Mother of Pearl ! But moſt 
amazing of all, is that wiſe Defign and Contrivance which appears 
not only in the Shell of this Fiſh, but even in that of the common 
Oyſter or Muſcle. The greateſt Part of theſe Animals are vivipa- 
rous, and bring forth their Young with the Shell about them, which 
Covering Nature has provided them with for their Security and De- 
fence ; and has alſo made them to abound with a Slime or viſcous 
Jace, which they emit to the Extremities of their Shells, where it 

ardens into a Subſtance of the ſame Nature, and by that Means 
enlarges their Habitations proportionably to the Growth of their 
Bodies. Hence come thoſe curve Lines that we diſcern in the Shells 
of divers Fiſhes, one without another, which perhaps ſhew the Num- 
ber of their Years, or at leaſt the different Stages of their Growth. 
There is alſo a ſurprizing deal of Workman ſhip ſhewn in the For- 
mation of that Hinge which joins the upper and lower Shells of a 
Muſcle, and in the curious Movements of thoſe little muſcular 
Fibres and Ligaments with which it is faſtened. When the Animal 
has a Mind to ſhut itſelf cloſe up within its vaulted Habitation, it 
diſcharges a certain Liquor into thoſe Muſcles, which cauſes them to 
dilate and ſwell, and conſequently ſhortens their Length, ſo that 
both the Shells are thereby brought cloſer together. On the other 
Hand, when it 1s diſpoſed to open its Doors, at the Return of a new 
Tide, or the Fall of ſome agreeable Shower, it withdraws that Li- 
quor from them, whereby they are relaxed and lengthened. 

Sophia. The hearing of theſe Things fills me with Wonder and 
Aſtoniſhment, to find how beneficently even the meaneſt Creatures 
are provided for ; and all their Wants, and even Pleaſures, ſupplied 
in the moſt curious Manner, nicely adapted to their particular Oc- 
caſions and Situations 

Worthy. And at the ſame Time we admire how the Wants of the 
inferior Creatures are provided for, we ought to be filled with the 
warmeſt Gratitude to the Great AuTaror of Nature for thoſe innu- 
merable Benefits he ſo liberally beſtows upon our own Species. 

Sophron. I ſhould be glad, Sir, if you would let me know by what 
Means Oli England reaps any Advantage from her Colonies in Ame- 
rica. 

Worthy. The Advantage which Great-Britain reaps from her Co- 
lonies in America is great, ariſing from the different Commodities 
ſhe receives from thence, chiefly in Britiſb built Ships; whereby we 
have a conſiderable Gain for Freightage : To which may be added, 
the Cuſtoms theſe Commodities Pay here, the Gain we get by ex- 
porting Part of them again, and, above all, the vaſt Conſumption 
which is made of our Home ManufaQures hereby, the Commodt- 
ties we receive from our Colomes being chiefly paid for in theſe. 


But that you may have a better Idea of the Matter, I will enume- 


rate ſome Particulars ——To begin with Carolina. The chief Pro- 
duce of this Colony, as I have already told you, is Rice- It is fown 
in Furrows about eighteen Inches diſtant, a Peck being ſufficient for 
an Acre, which ſeldom yields leſs than thirty Buſhels, and ſometimes 
twice that po + They reap it in Seprember and the * of 
OFober ; and the Produce is now fo great, that upon a Medi 

ſhip off annually about fixty thouſand Barrels, each containing four 


Hundred Weight, This Trade employs above ten thouſand Tons 
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of Shipping, and returns to Great - Britain at leaſt eighty thouſand 
Pounds a Vear; and, according to the Account of a late Author, 
it continues ſo 1 that in Time all the Markets of Eur 
may probably be ſupplied with Rice from that Province. It is {aid 
that for many Years they have alſo exported about ſeventy thouſand 
Deer-Skins, for which they trade with the Indians, giving them in 
Exchange Guns, Powder, Knives, Sciſſars, Looking-Glaſles, Beads, 
and many other Trifles ; likewiſe ſome coarſe Cloths, Duffils, Ca- 
licoes, c. for the Women; which Goods they ſometimes ſend five 
or {ix hundred Miles to the Weſtward of Charles Town, though in 
neral this Traffic is limited within the Compal of three or four 
undred Miles, From this Province they alio export very conſi- 
derable Quantities of Pitch, Tar, Turpentine, Deal Boards, Cedar 
Planks, Pipe-Staves, Maſts, Yards, and all Sorts of Timber; inſo- 
much that above two hundred Ships have of late Years failed annu- 
ally from Carolina, laden with the Produce of the N The 
Beef and Pork of Carolina find a good Market in the Sugar Iſlands. 
The Trade of Virginia, as well as that of Maryland, conſiſts, as 
has been ſaid, chiefly in Tobacco, in which more than two hundred 
Sail of Ships are conſtantly employed ; which, one with another, 
are reckoned to carry at leaſt three hundred Hogſheads, in all ſixty 
thouſand, or upwards, But let us ſuppoſe, as ſome do, the Quantit 
exported to England to be ſeventy thouſand Hogſheads yearly, eac 
containing four hundred Weight of Tobacco, and that only one half 
of this Gaantity is conſumed in England, then the Duty of theſe 
thirty-five thouſand Hogſheads, at 8/, each, will amount to 280,000/, 
The other Half, which is exported from hence, will not bring above 
one Fifth of that Sum into the Exchequer : But if we allow no 
more than 50, ooo. for the Duty of the wages thouſand Hogſ- 
heads exported, the whole Amount of the Cuſtoms on the ſeventy 
thouſand Hogſheads will be 330,000. And ſo much this Commodity 
certainly brings into the Exchequer in Time of Peace, but in Time 
of War our Trade is more uncertain.— This Branch of Commerce 
is a very beneficial one to England; for, beſides all other Advan- 
tages, the Profit ariſing from Tobacco exported hence to Tn 
arkets has been computed to increaſe the general Stock of the 
Nation Dee a Year : And our Colonies take vaſt Quantities of 
Engliſþ Manufactures in Return for the Tobacco and other Commo- 
dities they ſend us. y 
The Produce of the delightful Country of Penflvania is zany 4 
Wheat and other Grain, of which they export great Quantities 
the reſt of our American Colonies, as well as to Europe. They like- 
wiſe export barred Beef, Pork, Hams, Cheeſe, Butter, Soap, Wax, 
Candles, Cyder, Pipe-Staves, Maſts, Boards, Timber, ſeveral Sorts 
of Skins and Furs, and divers other Commodities : And befides 
their own Produce they frequently ſend us Logwood, Sugar, Rice, 
Pitch, Tar, Train-Oil, and, in ſhort, whatever they think we want, 
or they can ſpare, Now to ſhew the Advantage ariſing to Great- 
Britain from this Province, let us ſuppoſe what it ſeems 1s a pretty 
common Practice: A Londoner, or any Engliſhman, lays out here in 
our Manufactures to the Value. of five hundred Pounds, theſe will 
purchaſe in Penhlvania at leaſt fix thonſand fix hundred Buſhels of 
heat; which ſent to Liſton, at four Shillings a Buſhel, come » 
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upwards of thirtzen hundred Pounds; which Money is ſure to be 
ſent Home to England at laſt, if not immediately, and is of the ſame 
Advantage for Remittance or Exchange as any ſuch Sum produced 
by Goods ſent from hence directly. It is alſo uſual for the Captain, 
if the Ship be Plantation-built, to have Orders to ſell it at a certain 
Price, if he can get it ; which often happens, and in that Caſe the 
whole Produce of Ship and Cargo is ſent to Exgland; and if it be 


not the run of Engliſhmen reſiding here, it is always ordered to 


be laid out in Goods of the Manufacture of this Kingdom, or ſuch 
as are imported hither, and ſent to Penhlvania. In another Branch 
this Province is likewiſe of ſingular Advantage to England ; for all 
the Money they get by trading with the Dutch, French, Spaniards, or 
others, which is not inconſiderable, is ſent directly hither ; inſo- 
much, that it has been computed that ſixty thouſand Pounds in Caſh 
are annually remitted to us from Pen/y/vania, and returned in the 
Goods and Manufactures of this Kingdom. 

Philadelphia, the Capital of Penhlvania, is already become one of 
the beſt trading Towns of the Britiſb Empire in America, for which 
it is excellently fituated, and in all Probability will continue to in- 
creaſe in Commerce, Riches, and Buildings, till it will have no 
Equal in that Part of the World. f 

hat has been ſaid of Penhylvania, with Regard to its Produce and 
Trade, may in a great Meaſure be ſaid of New Jerſey, the Inhabi- 
tants whereof ſell their Flour, Pork, and other Proviſions, particu- 
cularly great Quantities of Peaſe, to the Merchants of New York, 
who export them to the Sugar Handi. This Province likewiſe ſends 
ſome Skins and Furs to England, and Train-Oil, Fiſh, &c. to Portu- 
gal, Spain, and the Canaries. 

In the Year 1720, Governor Hunter reported that there were no 
conſiderable Manufactures in the Country, but that their Trade con- 
ſiſted chiefly in Pitch, Tar, and the other Articles we have men- 
tioned. However, the Increaſe of its Trade and Produce may be 
judged of by that of its Number of Hands, eſpecially Negroes, who 
are ten Times as many as they were forty Years ago. | 

The Inhabitants of New York deal largely with the Indians for the 
Skins of Elks, Deer, Bears, Beavers, Otters, and other Furs, moſt 
of which they ſend to England. They have alſo a conſiderable 
Trade to Barbadoes, and thereſt of the 45 Hands, with Horſes, 
Beef, Bacon, Pork, Peaſe, Corn, Flour, and Pipe-Staves, for which 
they receive Sugar, Moloſſes, Rum, &c. in Return. A conſiderable 
Commerce is likewiſe carried on from this Province to Madeira and 
the Azores with Pipe-Staves and Fiſh, for which they load their 
Ships back with Wine and Brandy. But how advantageous the 
Trade of New York is to England, appears from what is affirmed, that 
as the Winters there are pretty — they take off more of our 
Woollen Manufactures than all the Iſlands put together, Jamaica 
excepted, and ſend us more Gold and Silver in Return. Upon the 
whole, it is generally allowed that there is not a Colony in America 
which makes a better Figure than this does, or where the People 


' ſeem to have a greater Spirit of Induſtry. 

We now come to New England, the Seat of the moſt powerful Co- 

lony the Engliſb have in America, and which is likewiſe of great Ad- 

vantage to this Nation, by taking from us all Sorts of Woollen Ma- 
0 | 


nufactures, 
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nufactures, Linen, Sail-Cloth, Cordage for rigging their Ships, Ha- 
berdaſhery Goods, &c. to the Value of three or Yards ns thou- 
fand Pound per Aunum. Their Remittances were formerly made to 
us in Bullion, or in Species; but now they are ſo exhauſted, that 
they can no longer make them directly in that Manner, they ſend 
them by the Way ot Spain, Portugal, or Italy, where they fell their 
Fiſh, and the Produce of it comes higher in Gold and Silver, or 
Bills of Exchauge. They likewiſe make 'vs very valuable Returns 
in Maſts, perhaps the faireſt and largeſt in the World, beſides Pitch, 
Tar, Turpentine, Roſin, Plank, Knees for Ships, and other Sorts of 
Timber for various Uſes. Theſe Commodities, eſpecially Pitch 
and Tar, were formerly purchaſed of the Swedes at an intolerable 
Price; but fince the Encouragement given to their Importation | 
from New England, they have fallen to half their Value. This 
Province alſo ſends us Logwood for dying our Woollen Goods, in 
Quantities more than ſufficient for our own Uſe, the Surplus being 
fent to Hollaud, Hamburgh, and other European Markets: And it is 
chiefly owing to the Induſtry of the New England People that this 
Commodity, for which we uſed to pay thirty or forty Pounds a Ton 
to the Spaniards, is reduced to about twelve Pounds, of which four 
Pounds five Shillings are paid to the Crown for Cuſtom. I might 
mention other Articles, as Whale-Bone and Oil, which are imported 
from New England in no inconſiderable Quantities, and which we 
muſt otherwiſe purchaſe of the Dutch with ready Money. This Co- 
lony is likewiſe of vaſt Service to our Sugar Plantations, which 
without its Help, and that cf ſome other Provinces, could not make 
it cheap enough, nor in ſufficient Quantities, to anſwer the Markets 
of Europe; for if they were obliged to ſow Wheat, or plant as much 
Jxdian Corn as they wanted, they mult needs plant fewer Canes. 
From hence they are alſo ſupplied with Horles for their Mills, Staves 
for their Caſks, Timber, Boards, Hoops, Butter, Cheeſe, Oil, Tal- 
low, Apples, Flour, Beans, Peaſe, barrell'd Pork, falt Fiſh, and 
other Commodities, of which it is computed that Barbadoes alone 
takes from New England to the Value of 200,000/. a Year. Laſtly, 
the Trade of this Colony employing not leſs than fix hundred Sail 
of Ships, it is an excellent Nurſery of Seamen for the Royal Navy; 
fo that in Queen Annes War it is ſaid there was hardly a Ship in 
Commiſſion without ſome New England Sailors on board. 

A great many Ships are built in New England, more than in any 
other of our Colonies, for the Merchants of London and Barbadees ; 
and ſome for mere Sale, which are ſent to Exgland to Market. Their 
Ships have the Reputation of being very well built and ſtrong, but 
to as Strength it is chiefly imputed that they are not always the 
beſt Sailors. | 

It is worth obferving, what a certain Writer on Trade affirms, 
that it is in our Power to be ſupplied from New England with all the 
Naval Stores that we now fetch from the Baltick ; and that it this 
Matter was once thoroughly conſidered by Parliament, it might 
produce ſome Law that would render this Colony ſtill more beneſi- 
Qial to the Nation.—As to their Manufactures, it appears by proper 
Reports ſent from thence to England, that they have ſome Forges for 
making Bar-Iron, ſome Furnaces for Caſt-Iron, and that they make 
all Sorts of Iron-Work for Shipping; but the Iron imported from 
Creat-Britain 
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 Great-Britain is reckoned much better than what is the Produce of 
New England. They tan a conſiderable Quantity of Leather, and 
make Hats not only for their own Uſe, but tor Exportation. 

The Cod-Fiſhery is a Branch of Commerce of prodigious Advan- 
tage to Great- Britain, as the French know very well, aud are there- 
fore endeavouring to get as large a Share of it as poſſible into their 
own Hands. That Part of the Sea where the Fiſhery is chiefly car- 
ried on, is about the Great Bank of Newfoundland, which is a Kind 
of ſubmarine Mountain of Sand, about one hundred and fifty 
Leagues in Length, and in ſome Places fifty in Breadth, lying on the 
Eaſt Side of that Ifland. To this Great Bank, and others near the 
Coaſt, ſeveral hundred Ships reſort annually from divers Parts both 
of America and Europe, many of which bring away thirty or thirty- 
five thouſand Fith apiece ; and though this pry Conſumption has 
been made for two Centuries paſt, yet the ſame Plenty of Fiſh con- 
tinues, without any ſenſible Diminution, inſomuch that one would 
think them equal in Number to the Grains of Sand on the Banks 
they frequent. The Gulph of Sz. Laurence, and the Coaſts of News 
Scotia and Cape Breton, as well as thoſe of Newfoundland, abound 


with theſe inexhauſtible Treaſures, theſe rich Mines, which are of 


reater Value, and cheaper wrought, than thoſe of Peru and Mexico: 

or, as the Author of The Britiſh Empire in America obſerves, beſides 
the great Profit which particular Perſons make of this Fiſhery, con- 
ſidering the Seamen it breeds, the Tradeſmen it maintains, and the 
Shipping it requires, the Increaſe of the national Stock ariſing from 
thence is almolt incredible, A Ship of a hundred Tons, with the 
Charge only of Victuals, Wages, and Fiſhing-Tackle for twenty 
Hands, ſhall carry to Market in Portugal, Spain, or 1taly, three 
thouſand Pounds Worth of Fiſh, by which the Proprietors ſhall gain 
at leaſt two thouſand ; ſo that a hundred and fifty ſuck Ships will 
clear three hundred thouſand Pounds annually, and couſequently fo 
much will the public and private Stock be increaſed. 

There are two Sorts of ſalt Cod, the one called green or avbite, the 
other dried or cured ; but they are both the ſame Fiſh, only diffe- 
rently prepared. The beſt, largeſt, and fatteſt Cod, are thoſe taken 
on the South Side of the Great Bank ; = the beſt Seaſon is from 
the Beginning of February to the End o _ for then the Cod, 
which during the Winter had retired to the deepeſt Parts of the 


Sea, return to the Bark, and grow very fat. Thoſe: caught from 


March to June keep well enough; which cannot be ſaid of thoſe 
taken in July, Auguſt, and September. An experienced Fiſherman, 
though he only es one Fiſh at a Time, will catch three hundred 
and fifty, or feur hundred in a Day, but not often ſo many ; for it is 
very fatiguing Work, both on Account of the Weightineſs of the 
Fiſh, and the Cold that reigns about the Band. When the Heads 
of the Fiſh are cut off, their Bellies opened, and the Guts taken out, 
the Salter (on whoſe Ability and Care the Succeſs of the Voyage 
chiefly depends) ranges them in the Bottom of the Veſſel, and havin 

made a Layer thereof a Fathom or two ſquare, he covers it wit 


Salt; over this he lays another, and covers it as before; and thus 


he diſpoſes all the Fiſh of one Day, taking Care never to mix the 
Fiſh of different Days together, When the Cod have thus laid to 
drain for three or four Days, they are moved into another Part of 


the 


0 ” 
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the Veſſel, and ſalted a ſecond Time; and this is all the Preparation 

theſe green Fiſh undergo. ; 

The principal Fiſhery for Cod intended to be dried, is along the 
Southern Coaſt of Newfoundland, where there are ſeveral commodi- 
ous Ports to carry the Fiſh aſhore ; and though the Fiſh are ſmaller 
here than at the Bank, on that Account they are the fitter to keep, 
as the Salt penetrates them the better. As Cod are only to be dried 
in the Sun, the European Veſſels are obliged to put to Sea in March 
or April, in order to have the Benefit of the Summer for drying. 
Some Veſſels indeed are ſent in June and July, but thoſe only pur- 
chaſe Fiſh already prepared by the Exgliſb ſettled in — 
giving them Meal, Brandy, Biſcuit, Pulſe, Linen, &c. in Exchange. 

When the Ships arrive in the Spring, and have fixed upon a Sta- 
tion, ſome of the Crew build a Stage or Scaffold on Shore, whilſt 
the reſt are fiſhing ; and as faſt as they catch their Fiſh, they land 
them, open them, and ſalt them on moveable Benches ; but the 
main Salting is performed on the Scaffold. As ſoon as the Fiſh have 
taken Salt, they waſh them, and then lay them in Piles to drain. 
When drained, they range them on Hurdles, Head to Tail; and 
whilſt they lie thus, they turn them four Times every four and 
twenty Hours. As they begin to dry, they lay them in Heaps, of 
ten or twelve apiece ; and continue to enlarge the Heaps every Day, 
till they are double their firſt Bulk. At length they join two of 
theſe Heaps together, and turn them every Day, as before. Laſtly, 
they ſalt them over again, — with thoſe that had been ſalted 
firſt, and then lay them in huge Piles as big as Hay-Stacks. Thus 
they remain till they are carried a Ship-board, where they are laid on 
Branches of Trees, diſpoſed for that Purpoſe at the Bottom of the 
Veſſel, with Mats all round, to prevent their contracting any 
Moiſture.---Beſides the Fiſh itſelf, there are other Commodities ob- 
tained from it, viz. the Tripes or Tongues, which are ſalted at the 
ſame Time with the Fiſh, and put up in Barrels ; the Roes or Eggs, 
which being ſalted and barrel'd up, are of Uſe to caſt into the Sea to 
draw Fiſh together, particularly Pilchards; and the Oil, which is 
drawn from the Livers, and uſed in drefling of Leather. 

The Advantage England reaps from the Iſlands ſhe poſſeſſes in 
America is exceeding great.— From Jamaica alone we annually re- 
ceive about ten thouſand Tons of Sugar, beſides two thouſand more 

in Cotton, Indigo, Ginger, Pepper, =_ and other Commodities, 

the Produce of that Ifland ; fo that there is not leſs than twelve 
thouſand Tons of our own Shipping conſtantly employed in that 

Service only, beſides what is employed between the Iſland and the 

Northern Plantations. In Return for theſe Goods, Jamaica takes 

from us great —— of our Manufactures, both Woolen, Linen, 

and Silks, as well as wrought Iron, Braſs, Copper, and all Sorts of 

Houſhold Furniture. This Nation alſo reaps great Advantage from 

the Trade of the other Sugar Colonies ; of which I will give you a 

particular Account at our next Meeting. 


N 


CONVER- 
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CONVERSATION XXXV. 


WorTHY. SOPHRON. SOPHIA. 


T our laſt Meeting I informed you of the great Ad- 
Worthy. A vantage England 5 from Jamaica. It does the 
like from our other Sugar Colonies ; for it appeared to the Parlia- 


ment in 1730, that the Iſland of Barbadoes exported to England in 


one Year, twenty-two thouſand ſeven hundred and fixty-nine Hogſ- 
heads of Sugar, valued at 340,396 Pounds. 

Accordin be a Treatiſe concerning the Importance of the Sugar Co- 
loxies, publiſhed in 1731, they all produce, on an Avarage, eighty- 


tive thouſand Hogſheads in a Year ; the neat Profit whereof the 


Author ſuppoſes to be ſpent in Ergland, or ſent out annually in Bri- 


' 


7i/þ Manufactures, either directly to the Sugar Colonies, or to the 


oaſt of Guinea, to purchaſe Negroes for their Service. The ſame 
Anthor reckons, that there are three hundred Sail of Ships ſent 
every Year to our Sugar Colonies from Great-Britain, (not to men- 
tion thoſe from other Places) which are navigated by about four 
thouſand five hundred Seamen ; and that the Freight for the Sugars 


brought hither amounts to 170,000 Pounds per Annum; and the 
Duty, Commiſſions, c. to little leſs than 200,000 Pounds more: 


So that, upon the Whole, Great-Britain gains yearly by the Sugar- 
Trade about 1,200,000 Pounds, beſides the Profit arifing from the 
other Articles imported from thoſe valuable Plantations. As to the 
Exports from hence to our Sugar Colonies, it appeared by the Cuſ- 
tom-Houſe Books in the Year 1726, that the Brit Manufactures 
exported to Jamaica, Barbadoes, and the Leeward 1/iands, amounted 
to 234,785. 175. And of late Years it has amounted to a far larger 

um. 

Sophron. I now, from what you have ſaid, Sir, ſee what vaſt Ad- 


vantage England reaps from her Colonies Abroad, and don't wonder 


at the prodigious Sums ſhe expended in the late War to ſecure theſe 
valuable Appendages of the Britiſb Dominion, which are ſuch a 
Source of Wealth to it. Do you imagine, Sir, that our new Acqui- 
ſitions will turn out equally beneficial to us ? 

Worthy. It is to be feared they will not, becauſe Canada 1s but 


very thinly peopled, and is what one may, from the Severity of the 
Weather there, call an inho/þitable Clime, However, as well with 


Reſpect to the Security of our former Poſſeſſions, as to ſome benefi- 


cial Commodities we may have from thence, there is a ren | 


England will in Time reap conſiderable Advantage from the Poſſei- 
ſion of it; and the like from Florida.---And here, Sophia, I muſt 
addreſs you, in Behalf of your Country, that you will not follow 
the Example of too many of your Countrywomen in wearing Fea- 
ther Muffs and Tippets, inſtead of thoſe of Fur, which are in them- 
ſelves ſo much handſomer and fitter for the Purpoſe, and the Wear 
of which will promote the Good of your Country.-----lt is indeed 
amazing to ſee how many of the Engliſh are made the Dupes of the 
Cunning of France! For no ſooner were the French obliged to yield 


Canada to us, (a Country of Furs, and from whence they bad for 
3 H b many 
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many Years reaped a conſiderable Advantage,) but they ſet their 
its to Work to prevent their feeling the Loſs of it, and our reap- 
ing the Advantage we expected from it; and for this Purpoſe they 
contrived the Feather Muffs and Tippets, which too many of your 


| — 4 — have unthinkingly encouraged the Wear of; where- 


by the Freuch have been benefitted in the Sale of their Feathers, and 
e Demand for our Furs from Canada has not been ſo great as it 
would otherwiſe have been. bees; 
Seßbia. I thank you, Sir, for this Information, otherwiſe I might 
ve been drawn in by Faſhion to have worn Feathers inſtead of 
Furs ; but I promiſe you now, no Feather Muff ſhall come upon my 
Arm; and I dare ſay my Countrywomen in general would be of the 
ſame Mind, did they but once reflect that by doing the coutrary, 
ey are hurting the Trade of their own Country, and benefiting its 
v 


ep bron. Have you any Thing further, Sir, to tell us of America ? 
If not, we ſhall trouble you to proceed to ſome other Quarter of the 
World; as I have been ſo entertained, as well as informed, by 
your Account of America, that I long to receive the ſame Informa- 
tion of the reſt of the World; and I dare ſay my Siſter is equally cu- 
Tious. a 
Sephia. That I am indeed, Mr. Worthy, and therefore heartily 


join in my Brother's Requeſt, and hope you will not refuſe us. 


Worthy. I can refuſe you nothing, Sophia; and therefore ſhall en- 
deavour to gratify your Curioſity, in giving you an Account of what 
is moſt remarkable and curious in the other Parts of the World 


But as I cannot juſt now determine what Point of the Compaſs to 


turn myſelf to next, whether Europe, Ala, or Africa, ſhall be the 
Subject of our next Survey, I will fill up the Remainder of the Time 
of our preſent Meeting with telling you ſome farther Particulars of 
the American lſlands. The firſt that occurs to me, is that Iſland 
which lies at the South Extremity of America, and which has ob- 
tained the Name of he Land of Fire, for ſo the Spaniſh Name Terra 
4 Fuego ſignifies. It is parted from the Continent by a Streight 
above one hundred Leagues in Length, but not more than three or 
four Miles in Breadth in ſome Parts, though in others conſiderably 

roader. Ithas a mountainous, rough, uneven Country, though it 

as ſome fertile Plains and Vallies, and is watered by fine Springs 
that fall from the Mountains. It has its Name from the Volcanoes 
obſerved in it, from whence vaſt 5 _—py of Pumice Stones are 
thrown up and ſeen floating on the Sea at a great Diſtance. 

What is molt extraordinarty to be noted of the Inhabitants of this 
Iſland Is, that they are naturally as white as the Europeans, but 7 
naked, and paint their Bodies with great Variety of Colours, chiefly 
Red, every one according to his Fancy. They are tall, ſtout, and 
well-ſhaped, but wear their black Hair thick and long, which gives 
them the greater Appearance of Fierceneſs. The Women alſo paint 


their Bodies, but cover their Middle with a Piece of Leather, and 


wear Collars of Sea-Shells about their Necks; and ſome of them 
throw a ſhort Cloak of Seal-Skin about their Shoulders. Their 
| Huts are made of Wood, are mean, narrow, and terminate in 4 
Point like a Pyramid. Their Furniture is anſwerable to the Habi/ 
tation, conkiting chiefly of ſuch Tools as they uſe to catch r 
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Fiſh with; amongſt which, it is ſaid, the Hooks are of Stone, and 


eie yet made in a very curious Manner. Their Darts are likewiſe 
p- armed with Stones, or ſharp Bones, and bearded like our's, that they 
ey may be extracted with the more Difficulty. Their Canoes are com- 
ur * monly of the Barks of Trees, fo m__ bent and ſewn together, as 
re- to reſemble the Venetian Gondola's. They are from ten to ſixteen 
nd Feet long, about two Feet wide, are capable of containing ſix or 
it eight Rowers, and move on the Water with ſurprizing Swiftneſs ; 
neither are the Men or Women, it is ſaid, in Danger of drowning, 
he they ſwimming as naturally as the Fiſhes themſelves. With Reſped 
of to their Nature and Way of living, they are as wild and brutiſh. as 
1 can be imagined. | 
1E The next American Iſland that occurs to me, is the Iſland of Juan 
Ys Fernandez, which the late Admiral Auſan touched at in his Vo age 
ts round the World, and ſpeaks of it as a moſt delightful Place. This 
Iſland, which lies on the Weſtern Side of Anerica, Mr. Paſcoe The- 
7 mat, who was one of the Admiral's Company in this Voyage, ſays 18 
ie generally touched at for Refreſhments by all Exrepean Ships that 
y come into thoſe Seas in an hoſtile Manner, and takes its Name from 
a- one Juan Fernandez, a Spaniard, its firſt Diſcoverer, who got a Pa- 


tent for it from the Viceroy of Chili; and attempted to make a Set- 

tlement on it, but without Succeſs. It is therefore ſtill uninhabited, 

y but is a very convenient Place of Rendezvous and Relief to ſuch 
| Ships as cruize on the Spaniards in thoſe Parts; for the Southerly 

- Winds prevailing moſt of the Year on the Coaſts of Chil; and Pes, 

t all the rich Ships that ſail from Lima in Peru to any Part of Chili, 

: as ſeveral do in the Month of September, muſt run far Weſtward to 

0 meet with variable Winds, and ſo commonly fall in within Sight of 

e this Iſland ; ſo that Ships at the Iſland, or any where cruiaing be- 

e tween it and the Continent, can ſcarce fail of the defired Succeſs. 

4 As you come into the Bay at the North-Eaſt End of the Iſland, it 

e 

1 

p 

: 

; 

| 


appears to be a Heap of irregular, craggy Mountains. But as ſoon 
as you are landed, and got over the ſtony Beach, you enter into 
beautiful Groves, chiefly compoſed of pretty large Myrtle-Trees, 
which yield a fine Scent, and form agreeable Shades, the greateſt 
Thickets being entirely free from Thorns, Brambles, or any — 
diment of that Nature. Several of theſe Groves are naturally 
formed into Circles, Squares, Triangles, and other Figures, both re- 

lar and irregular, wildly indeed, but —— e 
Jeligheful ; eſpecially if we add to theſe Beauties the gentle Mur: 
murs of the neighbouring Rivulets, and the Muſic of the Birds 
among the Branches. f p 

The Soil of this Iſland being continually increaſed and improved 
by the Fall of Leaves from the Trees, and even of the Trees them- 
ſelves, which rot and enrich it, is the beſt and fatteſt Mr, Thomas 
ever ſaw, and he doubts not would 2 in the greateſt Abun- 
dance, all Sorts of European Fruits, Grains, Herbs, or Flowers, ei- 


ther for Profit or Delight. Turnips there are in great Plenty, which 
Mr. Thomas ſuppoſes were firſt planted there by the Spaniards, and 
the Seeds in Proceſs of Time diſperſed by the Wind into differen 
Parts of the Iſland. According to this Deſcription of it, one woul 
wonder ſuch a delightful Spot is not inhabited. * 
; | 
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As to the Animals of this Tfland, beſides the Humming- Bird, 
(which has been ſufficiently ſpoken of already) Mr. Thomas men- 
tions a moſt beautiful red Bird, rot quite fo big as a Goldfinch, and 
the Colours of its Head fo gloriouſly intermixed and glowing like 
Gold _— the Sun, that it ſarjiafſes all Deſcription or Imagina- 
tion. The Variety and Irregularity of its Notes are as pleaſing as 
the Beauty of its Feathers ; and theſe Birds are numerous and fami- 
lar, as not ſeeming to apprehend any Danger. ; 
All the Land Animals Mr. Thomas either ſaw or heard of during 
his Stay at Tuan Fernandez were Goats, Dogs, Cats, and Rats. The 
Dogs he ſuppoſes were ſet aſhore there by the Spaniards to deſtroy 
the Goats, that their Enemies, who touch at that Iſland, miert be 
deprived of that Support; but however, if ſo, they have failed their 
Maſters Expectations, being, as far as he obſerved, afraid to venture? 
on the Gotas, who defend themſelves and keep the Dogs at a Dif- 
tance. How the Dogs ſubſiſt is therefore ſurprizing ; for ſuppoſing 
them to kill ſome few Goats, Cats, and Rats, that ſeems to be in- 
ſufficient for their Numbers, unleſs perhaps they live upon ſome am- 
hibious Animals that frequent the Goalt. The Dogs are of ſeveral 


Species, ſome of the Greyhound, ſome of the Mongrel, and ſome of 


the Maſtiff Breed. | 
The amphibious Animals are Seals and Sea-Lions. The Seals 
are about the Bigneſs of a ſmall Spaniel, moſtly black, but ſome 
11055 with very fine Furs. The old ones make a Noiſe like the 
owling of Dogs, and the young ones like the Bleating of Lambs. 


Their Head and Body are ſhaped much like thoſe of a Dog, and are 
therefore by ſome called Sea-Dogs, and by others Sea-Wolves. It 
* - ſeems they are very harmleſs Creatures, and eaſily killed by a Blow 
or two on the Head with a Stick. They are exceeding fat, and are 


tolerable Food when the Fat is taken off, otherwiſe they are of a 


_ Rtrong fiſhy Taſte. 


As for the Sea-Lions, ſo called either from the Reſemblance of 
their Head to that of a Lion, or from their roaring like that Ani- 
mal, it is ſomewhat ſtrange how they came by the Name, for in nei- 
ther Reſpe& do they bear any Similitude to a Lion. Mr. Thomas 
ſays they have a Head more like a Hog's than any other he can com- 
pare it to, though not altogether alike ; and the Noiſe they make is 
much the ſame as that of a Hog, in all its different Modulations, but 
a great deal louder, for in a ſtill Night they may be heard at three 


or four Miles Diſtance. When they lie down they look like a Log 


of Wood, and are fcarce to be diſtinguiſhed from the Rocks among 
which they lie, till you are very near them; but then they rear them-- 
ſelves up on their hinder Parts, appear exceeding fierce, make. a 


- threatening Noiſe, and then, if ever, bear a Reſemblance to the Fi- 


gure of a Lion rampant : However, notwithſtanding this menacing 
Attitude, if you throw a ſmall Stone or two at them, or give them a 
Blow on the Head with a Pole, they will retreat, and if purſued are 

lad to take Refuge in the Water. Some of them weigh fifteen or 
— Hundred Weight, and are ſo unwieldy and indolent, that 
they lie for Months together in or near the ſame Place; but Mr. 
Thomas ſuppoſes that at a certain Seaſon of the Year they retire to 


the Sea, where it is more than probable they get their Food, being 


never obſerved to feed on any Thing aſhore ; and then he * 
: : 0 


— * 
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the Dogs before-mentioned muſt have a hard Time of it, as he be- 
lieves they ſubſiſt chiefly by ſurprizing and devouring the Young of 


theſe Creatures. 


He adds, that they killed ſeveral to make Oil for 


the Uſe of the Ships, for which their Fat or Blubber is very proper 3 
and after that is taken off, their Fleſh eats indifferently ; but their 
Hearts, Livers, and Tongues, are extreamly good Eating. 'The Sea» 
men, who killed many of the young ones for eating, called them 
Beef, and the png Seals Lamb. They have Fins ſomewhat like 


thoſe of a Sea 


and, what is very remarkable, the He ones have a 


Flap hanging down before like a Turkey-Cock. 

Of Fiſh, continues Mr, Thomas, there are. vaſt Quantities of ſeve · 
ral Species about this land, as Cod, Snappers, Breams, divers Sorts 
of flat Fiſh, and many others, ſome wolghng a hundred Pounds and 


upwards, all which they took by a Hoo 


and were a great Refreſh« 


ment to thoſe who remained of the Ship's Company, after ſuch a 
dreadful and fatal Paſſage as few Perions ever experienced. In the 
Bays of the Iſland, he further obſerves, there are the largeſt Sharks 
he ever ſaw, and that they fight with the Sea-Lions, and no Doubt 
frequently kill them. | | 
As to Inſects, Mr. Thomas only takes Notice of Spiders, which 
weave very ſtrong Webs between the Trees, and which probably are 
of the ſame Species mentioned by 2 and other Travellers, and 
0 


particularly by Mr. Stafford, (in Phi 


ofophical Tranſaftions, NO. 40.) 


who ſays that in Bermudas the Spiders ſpin their Webs between 
Trees that ſtand ſeven or eight Fathom aſunder, which when 
finiſhed will enſnare a Bird as big as a Thruſh., | 

As upon one Occafion or other, one fo frequently hears Mention 
made of the Iſland of Jamaica, and we daily uſe ſo many Commodi- 


ties which come from thence, I will 
lars relating to 1t,---This Iſland has a 


ive you ſome further Particu- 
idge of Hills running thro? 


It, beſides others ſcattered over the Country, that give Riſe to Abun- 
dance of fine Rivers ſtored with Fiſh of various Kinds, but ſcarce 
any of them navigable except by Canoes, wherein Sugars and other 
Goods are carried from the Plantations to the Sea-fide, and from 
thence in Schooners and Sloops to Port-Royal and Kingſton, there to 
be ſhipped for England. This is occaſioned either by their falling 
— 1 itately from the Mountains, or the Shortneſs of their 

ourſe: 
of Timber, and generally much Clay or Earth, which fouls the Wa- 
ter, and gives it acopperiſh Taſte, though it proves good enough af - 
ter ſettling ſome Days in earthen _ In dry Years freſh Water 13 


very ſcarce at a Diſtance from the 


eſides, they often carry with them great Stones or Pieces 


ivers ; and the Well Water near 


the Sea, as at Port Royal, is brackiſh and unwholeſome. There are 


fyin 


whoſe Water has been tried wi 


LEY 


uality 3 and near Poixt Morant, at the South-Eaſt Corner of 
the Iſland, Sir Hans Sloane lag there 1s a Hot Bath in a * 


ſome pine as well as Rivers, that are remarkable for their petri- 


reat Succeſs, by drinking as wel 


as bathing in it, for the Cure of the Belly-ach, the common Diſeaſe 


of the Country. 


In another Place there are- a great many Salt 


Springs; which being united, form what is called the Salt River, 
Salt is made at Jamaica in Ponds, whereinto the Sea-Water comes; 
and the Water being exhaled by the Heat of the Sun, the Salt 18 
Jett at the Bottom, Nor ought we to forget a remarkable Lake in 


this 


6 — - 
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this Iſland, which receives Abundance of Water from a River, with- 
out any viſible Outlet. 

The Mountains of Jamaica are moſt of them crowned with Trees 
of a thouſand different Species, ever verdant, forming Groves and 
cool Retreats, and irregularly mixing their Branches in a gay Sort of 
Confuſion ; the Cedar and other tall Trees rearing their lofty Heads, 
and the Lignum Litæ, Mahogany, and — others, thriving 
under their friendly Shade. The Vallies too are generally verdant, 
being refreſhed with ſo many Streams; but their greateſt Beauty 
confifts in the Plantations that adorn them, laid out with the niceſt 
Art, and producing as choice and valuable Plants as any in the Uni- 


verſe, particularly the Sagar-Cane; of the Culture of which, and 


the making Sugar from it, I have before given you an Account. ' 

' Beſides Sugar, the Culture and Management of Indigo was for- 
merly a very conſiderable and profitable Buſineſs in 7 ca, where 
the Plant grew in greater Plenty than in any other of our Colonies ; 


- Inſomuch, that 522 to the Account of a Gentleman who re- 


fided a good while in that Ifland) the Profits of the Planters of it in 
the Pariſh of Fere, where it was chiefly cultivated, were ſo great, 
that there uſed to be three hundred Gentlemen's Coaches at the Pa- 
riſh Church on a Sunday. But whether it be owing to the Want of 


. Seaſons, or to the high Duties laid on that Commodity, (which the 


Planters ſay was the Caſe) at preſent there is not a Stalk of Indigo 
to be faund in that Pariſh, nor any other 3 of its former Proſ- 
ity. The Duty laid by our Legiſlature on Indigo was three Shil- 
ngs and Six-pence a Pound, which could be borne when a Pound 
Weight of it was worth ten Shillings, but on its falling to four Shil- 


lings was inſupportable. We became ſenſible of this too late, and 
t 


off all Duty upon Indigo of our own Growth ; and there have 
been ſome Attempts of late to revive this Manufacture in Jamaica, 
but without Succeſs, the People there having loſt the Art. Indeed, 
in the Year 1743, Mr. Macfarlan made a ſmall Quantity of very 
ood Indigo in the Pariſh of Sr. Thomas in the Vale; but I cannot 
— whether he has ſince proſecuted his Defign ; However, it is 
etty certain, that moſt of the Indigo at preſent imported from our 
1 Colonies is the Produce of the neighbouring French and Spa- 
17 Plantations. 

Sophron. What Pity and Shame it is that a Legiſlature ſhould lay 
ſuch unreaſonable Burdens on the Trade of their Subjects, as quite 
to ruin it; and fo, inſtead of being their Protectors and Guardians, 
as they ought to be, become their Spoilers! One ſhould think that 
eommon Senſe at legit, if no other Conſideration, ſhould make them 
ſee the Folly of ſuch a Conduct. 

Worthy. One ſhould both think and hope ſo, Sophrox ; but it is toe 
well known that the Majority of thoſe who do theſe Things, do not 
enter into any Examination of the Hardſhips or Inconveniencies 
which may ariſe from the Matter, but do juſt as they are bidden ; ſa 
that when a Miniſter, out of Caprice, Prejudice, Ignorance, or Re- 
ſentment, takes a Thing into his Head, it is too often carried into 
Execution, to the great Detriment of the People. I am ſorry to ſay, 
that ſome Reſolutions have been lately put 1n Force with Reſpe& 


* 


to cur Colonies, that in the Opinion of many bids fair to deprive us 


of a great Part of the Advantage we have hitherto derived un 
2h | | em, 
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them, and throw it into the Hands of our Competitors in Trade; 
but it is to be hoped our Miniſters will ſee their Error before it is 
too late, as it was in the Affair of the Indigo ManufaQure.----But to 
return to Jamaica; in ſpeaking of which, it ſeems natural to ſay 
ſomething of that aromatic Spice which is in ſo general Uſe, called 
Pimento, or Jamaica Pepper.--- According to Sir Hans Sloane, the 
Trunk of this Tree is as thick as a Man's Thigh, riſing ftrait up to 
the Height of about thirty Feet, covered with a very ſmooth Skin 
of a grey Colour, and branching out on every Side. The Ends 
the wigs are ſet with Leaves of ſeveral Sizes, the largeſt being four 
or five Inches long, and two or three Inches broad in the Middle, 
from whence they decreaſe towards each Extremity. They are 
ſmooth, thin, and ſhining, of a deep green Colour, without any In- 
ciſures, and ſtand on long Eoot-Stalks. When bruiſed * — very 
fragrant, and in all Things reſemble the Leaves of a Bay-Tree. The 
Exttemities of the Twigs are branched in Bunches of Flowers, each 
Stalk ſuſtaining a Flower bending back, within which are many Sra- 
*ina of a pale Green. Theſe are ſucceeded by Bunches of crow 
Berries, greeniſh when ſmall, but bigger than Juniper Berries when 
r1pe, and, like them, black, ſmooth, and ſhining. * contain a 
moiſt, green, biting Pulp, and two large Seeds ſeparated y a Mem» 
brane, each of which is hemiſpherical, and both together form a 
Globe. Theſe Trees flower in June, July, and Auguſt; but ſooner 
or later, according to their Situation, and the different Seaſon for 
Rain; and after they flower, the Fruit ſoon 1ipens. Where theſe 
Trees grow, they are generally left ſtanding when other Trees are 
felled, and are ſometimes planted where they never grew, on Account * 
of the great Profit from the cured Fruit, which is yearly exported ia 
large Quantities to Europe. The curing and preſerving this Fruit 
for Uſe is attended with no great A being uſually done by 
the Negroes, who climb the Trees, and pull off the Twigs with the 
unripe green Fruit, which they carefully ſeparate from the Leaves 
and ripe Berries, and then expoſe them tothe Sun for ſeveral Days, 
ſpreading them thin on Cloths, and turning them at Intervals, taking 
are to keep them from the Dews, which are very great in Jamatcu. 
By this Means they become dry and ſhrivelled, and from a green 
change to a brown Colour, and then they are fit for the Market, 
They are of different Sizes, but generally of the Bigneſs of Black 
Pepper ; and having a peculiar mixed Taſte and Smell, ſomewhax 
reſembling Cloves, Juniper-Berries, Cinnamon, and Pepper, they 
have obtained the Name of A//-Spice. The ſmalleſt and moſt fra» 
grant are accounted the beſt.---This Fruit 1s the moſt temperate, 
mild, and innocent of all common Spices, and preferable to all the 
E2/t-India Commodities of this Kind, which it far ſurpaſſes in pro» 
moting Digeſtion, attenuating Viſcidities, moderately heating and 
ſtrengthening the Stomach, expelling Wind, and doing thoſe friendly 
Offices to the Bowels which we generally expect from Spices. _ 
The Water-With of Jamaica deſerves to be mentioned; which, 
though it grows on dry Hills, and in the Woods, where no Water is 
to be met with, yet its Trunk, if cut into Pizces and held by either 
End to the Mouth, affords ſo plentifully a limpid, innocent, and re- 
freſhing Water, as gives new Life to the thirſty Traveller or Hunter: 


So that the Inhabitants. of Jamaica, and the other {lands where it 
grows, 
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gros, look upon it as an immediate Gift of Providence, to relieve 

15 em in their Diſtreſs. : | 

| There is another Vegetable in Jamaica, which catches and con- 

1H tains the Rain that falls, being ſo encloſed by the folding over of 

its Leaves, that it is not evaporated by the Heat of the Sun, and 

# affords Refreſhment to Men, Birds, Sc. who reſort to it to quench 

1 their Thirſt. 5 

= The Marnchineel Tree, which grows in Jamaica, is remarkable for 
its Fruit, which is fair to the Sight, and in Size, Shape, and Smell, 
like an Erg/i/ Crab, being a very rank Poiſon, from, whence ſome 
call it the Ewe Apple. It is ſaid that a Manchineel Stick, with the 
Bark peeled off, and brought to London, will, if one End of it be 
put into a Pail of new Milk, and ſtirred half a Dozen Times round, 
immediately turn the whole into Curds and Whey; ſo powerful is 
the Strength of its Poiſon, even at ſuch a Diſtance of Time. 

There are in Jamaica a Sort of Flies called Fire Flies, on Ac- 
count of their contracting and expanding their Light as they go. In 
the Day-Time they look green, but glow and ſhine in the Night. 
By a few of them it is ſaid one may diſtinctly read the ſmalleſt Print, 
provided they are cloſe to the Book, and moved from Line to Line. 

I don't recolle& any Thing elſe extraordinary in Jamaica; but I 
call to Mind an extraordinary Plant in the Ifland of Nevis, one of 
the Caribbees, which deſerves to be mentioned, becauſe though it is 
the rankeſt Poiſon, the Natives make their Bread of it. It is called 
Caſſada, and is a Shrub four Feet high, or upwards, the Stem of it 
being ftrait, tough, browniſh, and very knotty, juſt like a Crab- 
Tree Stick ; and at the Top it is beſet all round with long narrow 

Leaves of a deep green Colour. In order to make Bread of this 
Plant, the Root of it is carefully ſcraped till the white Part appears, 
and then it is rubbed hard againſt a Tin Grater about two Feet 
long, ſhaped like a Nutmeg-Grater, and nailed faſt to a Piece of 
Wood; and being very juicy, it is ſoon reduced to a ſoft Matter re- 
-, fembling Children's Pap. This pappy Subſtance is then put into a 

1 Hair-Bag, and pred hard between two Stones, till there runs from 

it a Wilk-white Liquor of a diſagreeable Smell, and which is rank 

Poiſon; for if a Turkey, Hen, or other Fowl, happen to get to the 

Prefs and taſte this Juice, it inſtantly dies. Afﬀeer > the Ca/ada is 

tad in the open Air, that the Heat of the Sun may exhale what 
poiſonous Particles the Prefs could not ſqueeze out; and being thus 
dried, it is ſifted through a Sieve, made into thin Cakes, and baked 
upon a broad Iron kept purely for that Purpoſe. ——lt is now Time 
for me to take my Leave of you, and againſt our next Meeting I will 
nw what Quarter of the World we ſhall take next under our 

urvey, : 

Saphron. I ſhall long for this Meeting, as I am quite eager to hear 
about the other Parts of the World. 

Sephia. I am no leſs eager to have my Curioſity ſatisfied on this 

Head; therefore, dear Mr. Vorihy, I hope it will not be long before 


you make us another Viſit. 


The End of the Firft Volume. 
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